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CHAPTEx.  I 


HE  boys  at  the  Brooklyn  public  scbool  wliith 
be  atk-nded  rlid  not  know  wbat  tbo  "  T." 
stood  for.  lie  would  ucvit  toll  tboni.  All 
be  said  in  reply  to  (juostions  wis:  "  It  don't 
stancj  for  notbin'.  You 'vi  ^.-ttpr  bavo  a' 
'nitial,  ain't  you?"  His  name  was,  in  fact, 
an  almost  inevitable  s('b(xj|-boy  moditicalioJi 
of  one  felt  to  be  absurd  and  protentioirs. 
His  t'bristian  name  was  Temple,  wbi?h  be- 
came '•  T(M.  p."  His  surname  was  Barom, 
so  be  was  at  once  "Temp  Barom."  In  tbe  natural  tendency  to 
avoid  waste  o(  time  it  was  pronounced  as  one  word,  and  tbe 
letter  p  being  supertluous  and  cumbersome,  it  easily  settled  itself 
into  "  Tembarom,"  and  tbere  remained.  By  mucb  less  inevital)lo 
processes  have  surnames  evolved  tbemselves  as  centi-.ries  rolled 
by.  Tembarom  liked  it,  and  soon  almost  forgot  be  had  ever 
been  called  anything  else. 

His  education  really  began  when  he  was  ton  years  old.  At 
that  time  his  mother  died  of  pneumonia,  contracted  by  going 
out  to  sew,  at  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  in  shoes  almost  entirely 
without  soles,  when  the  remains  of  a  blizzard  were  melting  in 
the  streets.  As,  after  her  funeral,  there  remained  only  twenty- 
five  cents  in  the  shabby  bureau  which  w..s  one  of  the  few  arti- 
cles furnishing  the  room  in  the  tenement  in  which  they  lived 
together,  Tembarom  sleeping  on  a  cot,  the  world  spread  itself 
before  him  as  a  place  to  explore  in  search  of  at  least  one  meal  a 
day.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  explore  it  to  the  best  of 
his  ten-year-old  ability. 
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IIIk  futhor  liarl  diod  two  ycnrn  Itoforo  his  motlior,  and  Torn- 
barom  had  viigiioly  felt  it  a  roliof.  Ilo  hnd  licen  a  rosontful, 
domrfiticnlly  tyrannical  iniiiiijjrant  Knplislunan,  who  hohl  in 
contcnipt  every  Amcriiaii  trait  and  institution.  Ilo  had  oonic 
over  to  better  himself,  dr'testing  England  and  the  English  bc- 
cauHc  there  was  *'  no  clianer  for  a  man  there,"  and,  transferring 
his  dislikes  and  resentments  from  one  country  to  another,  liad 
met  with  no  better  luck  than  he  harl  left  behind  him.  This 
he  felt  to  l)C  the  fault  of  America,  and  his  family,  which  was 
re|)resented  t;ole|y  by  Temliarom  and  his  mother,  lieard  a  good 
(leal  about  it,  and  also,  rather  contradictorily,  a  good  deal  about 
the  advantages  and  superiority  of  England,  to  which  in  the 
course  of  six  months  he  became  gloomily  loyal.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  fact,  for  him  to  have  something  with  which  to  compare 
the  United  Htates  unfavorably.  The  etfect  ho  produced  on 
Tembarom  was  that  of  causing  him,  when  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic school  round  the  corner,  to  conceal  with  determination  verg- 
ing on  duplicity  the  humiliating  fact  that  if  he  had  r.jt  'eon 
born  in  Brooklyn  he  might  have  been  born  in  England.  Eng- 
land was  not  popular  among  the  boys  in  the  school.  Iliitory 
had  represented  the  country  to  them  in  all  its  tyrannical  ra- 
pacity and  bloodthirsty  oppression  of  the  humble  free-born. 
'J'he  manly  and  admirable  attitude  was  to  say,  "Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  death" — and  there  was  the  Fourth  of  July. 

'I'houph  Tembarom  and  hie  mother  had  been  poor  enough 
while  his  father  lived,  when  he  died  the  returns  from  his  irregu- 
lar odd  jobs  no  longer  came  in  to  supplement  his  wife's  sewing, 
and  add  an  occasional  day  or  two  of  fuller  meals,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  of  toner  than  ever  hungry  and  cold, 
and  in  desperate  trouble  about  the  rent  of  their  room.  Tem- 
barom, who  was  a  wiry,  enterprising  little  fellow,  sometimes 
found  an  odd  job  himself,  lie  carried  notes  and  pnrcels 
when  any  one  would  trust  him  with  them,  he  split  old  boxes 
into  kindling-wood,  more  than  once  he  "  minded"  a  baby  when 
its  mother  left  its  perambulator  outside  a  store.  But  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  one's  pay  is  in  proportion  to  one's  size. 
Tembarom,  however,  had  noitlier  bis  father's  bitter  eye  nor  his 
mother's   discouraged   one.    iSomethng  different  from  either 
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Iia«l  hoori  roinonrniito.1  in  liim  frnm  8otno  nu.ro  rlioorful  nimt 
Uv  had  «n  nlluiintr  fjrin  instni.l  -  „  -lii.  which  ruilrd  in.  hi» 
iMMiitii  mill  showrd  his  soiMi.l,  hiiiithv,  voum.i,'  tcvth,— a  hit  of 
them, —  and  pfftplc  h'kcd  fn  s«'(<  them. 

At  the  h(-iiininjr  <>f  fho  worhl  if  is  nnlv  m-ontlv  rr;isonahU<  to 
suppose  human  hcinps  were  iiuuh'  witli  h.-althv  hodios  and  healthy 
minds.     That  of  rotirs..  was   the  orijjinal   scheme   of  the   rare 
It  wntd.l  not  hav(.  been  worth  while  to  create  a  lot  of  things 
"indessly  ill   made.     A  jonrn.Tnian  carpenter  would  not  was?,, 
his  time  in  doin.tr  it.  if  he  knew  any  hetter.     fiivon  the  power 
to  make  a  ,.mn,  even  an  aniitcur  would  make  him  as  strai-dit 
Hs  he  (ould,  inside  aii.l  o„t.     D.vent  vanity  would  compel  him 
o  ,|„  ,t      He  would  he  ashamed  to  show  the  thing  and  admit 
he  had  done  it,  much  less  people  a  world  with  millions  of  like 
prooLs   of   incompetence.     Logically   consi,|,.rcd,    the    race    was 
l.iiilt  straight  aiKl  cl.-an  and  healthy  and  happv.     How    si,,,,. 
then,  It  han  developed  in  multitudinr.iis  lesg  sane' directions  and 
lost  Its  normal  straightness  and  pn.portions,  I  am.  singu'larlv 
enough,  not  entin-ly  competent  to  explain  with  any  decree  of 
satis  a.tory   detail.     But   it   cannot   he  truthfully   denied   that 
this  has  rather  generally  happened.     There  are  human  heings 
Mho  arc  not  heantiful,  thee  are   those  who  are  not  healthv 
there  are  those  who  hate  pc.ple  and  things  will,  nnuh   waste 
ot  physical  and  mental  energy,  there  are  people  who  are  not  un- 
willing to  do  others  an  ill  turn  by  word  or  da-c    and  there  are 
-iiose  who  do  not  believe  that  the  original  scheme  of  the  race 
was  ever  a  (hcent  one. 

This  is  all  abnormal  and  unintelligent,  even  the  not  hein- 
beaMtifuI,  and  ..^ometirnns  one  finds  oneself  called  upon  passio.^ 
ately  to  resist  a  temntation  ^'^  listen  to  an  internal  hint  that 
the  whole  thing  IS  aimless.  Upon  this  tendency  one  may  as  well 
put  one  s  foot  firmly,  as  it  leads  nowhere.  At  such  times  it  is 
supporting  to  call  to  mind  a  certain  undeniable  fact  which  ought 
to  loom  up  much  larger  in  our  philosophical  calculations,  -o 
one  has  ever  uuule  a  collection  of  statistics  regarding  the  enor- 
mous number  of  perfectly  sane,  kind,  friendlv,  decent  creatures 
who  form  a  largo  proportion  „r  any  mass  of  human  beings  any- 
where and  everywhere  -  people  who  are  not  vicious  or  crud 
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or  depraved,  not  as  a  result  of  continual  self-control,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  want  to  be,  because  it  is  more  natural 
and  agreeable  to  be  exactly  the  opposite  things;  people  who  do 
not  tell  lies  because  they  could  not  do  it  with  any  pleasure,  and 
would,  on  the  contraf}',  find  the  exertion  an  annoyance  and  a 
bore;  people  whoso  manners  and  morals  are  good  because  their 
natural  preference  lies  in  that  direction.     There  are  millions 
of  them  who  in  most  essays  on  life  and  living  are  virtually  ig- 
nored because  they  do  none  of  the  things  which  call  forth  elo- 
quent condemnation  or  brilliant  cynicism.     It  has  not  yet  become 
the  fashion  to  record  thom.     When  one  reads  a  daily  news- 
paper filled  with  dramatic  elaborations  of  crimes  and  unpleas- 
antness, one  sometimes  wishes  attention  might  be  called  to  them 
—  to  their  numbers,  to  their  decencies,  to  their  normal  lack  of 
any  desire  to  do  violence  and  their  equally  normal  disposition 
to  lend  a  hand.     One  is  inclined  to  fool  that  the  majority  of 
persons  do  not  believe  in  their  existence.     But  if  an  accident 
occurs  in  the  street,  there  are  always  several  of  them  who  ap- 
pear to  spring  out  of  the  earth  to  give  human  sympathy  and 
assistance;  if  a  national  calamity,  physical  or  social,  takes  place, 
the  world  suddenly  seems  full  of  them.     They  are  the  thou- 
sands of  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Eobinsons  who,  massed  together, 
send   food   to  famine-stricken  countries,   sustenance  to  earth- 
quako-devastatcd  regions,  aid  to  wounded  soldiers  or  miners  or 
flood-swept  homclessness.     They  are  the  ones  who  have  hap- 
pened naturally  to  continue  to  grow  straight  and  cany  out  the 
First  Intention.     They  really  form  the  majority;  if  they  did 
not,  the  people  of  the  earth  would  have  eaten  one  another  alive 
centuries  ago.     But  though  this  is  surely  tnie,  a  happy  cyni- 
cism totally  disbelieves  in  their  existence.     When  a  combination 
of  circumstances  sufliciently  dramatic  brings  one  of  them  into 
prominence,   he  is  either  called  an  angel  or  a  fool.     He  is 
neither.     He  is  only  a  human  creature  who  is  normal. 

After  this  manner  Tcmbaiom  was  wholly  normal.  He  liked 
work  and  rejoiced  in  good  cheer,  when  he  found  it,  however 
attenuated  its  form.  He  was  a  good  companion,  and  even  at 
ten  years  old  a  practical  person.  He  took  his  loose  coppers  from 
the  old  bureau  drawer,  and  remembering  that  he  had  several 
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times  helped  Jake  Hutchins  to  sell  his  newspapers,  he  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  find  and  consult  him  as  to  the  invest- 
ment of  his  capital. 

"Where  are  you  goin',  Tern?"  a  woman  who  lived  in  the 
next  room  said  when  she  met  him  on  the  stairs.    "  What  you 

goin'  to  do?"  „ 

"  I  'm  goin'  to  sell  newspapers  if  I  can  get  some  with  this, 
he  replied,  opening  his  hand  to  show  her  the  extent  of  his 

resources.  ,         oi.    i    i   j 

She  was  almost  as  poor  as  he  was,  but  not  qmte.  bhe  looked 
him  over  curiously  for  a  moment,  and  then  fumbled  in  her 
pocket.  She  drew  out  two  ten-cent  pieces  and  considered  them, 
liesitating.  Then  she  looked  again  at  him.  That  normal  ex- 
pression in  his  nice  ten-year-old  eyes  had  its  suggestive  effect 

"You  take  this,"   she  said,  handing  him  the  two   pieces. 
'It'll  help  vou  to  start." 

"  I  '11  bring  it  back,  ma'am,"  said  Tem.     "  Thank  you.  Mis 
Hullingworth." 

In  about  two  weeks'  time  he  did  bring  it  back.     Ihat  was 
tlie  beginning.    He  lived  througli  all  the  experiences  a  small 
boy  waif  and  stray  would  be  likely  to  come  in  contact  with. 
The  abnormal  class  treated  him  ill,  and  the  normal  class  treated 
him  well.     He  managed  to  get  enough  food  to  eat  to  keep  him 
from  starvation.     Sometimes  he  slept  under  a  roof  and  much 
oftener  out-of-doors.     He  preferred  to  sleep  out-of-doors  more 
than  half  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  did  what  he 
could.    He  saw  and  learned  many  strange  things,  but  was  not 
undermined  bv  vice  because  he  unconsciously  preferred  decency. 
He  sold  newspapers  and  annexed  any  old  job  which  appeared 
on  the  horizon.     The  education  the  New  York  streets  gave 
him  was  a  liberal  one.     He  became  accustomed  to  heat  and 
cold  and  wet  weather,  but  having  sound  lungs  and  a  tough  little 
body  combined  with  tJie  normal  tendencies  already  mentioned, 
he  suffered  no  more  physical  deterioration  than  a  young  Indian 
would  suffer.     After  selling  newspapers  for  two  years  he  got 
a  place  as  "  boy "  in  a  small  store.     The  advance  signified  by 
steady  cmplovment  was  inspiring  to  his  energies.     He  forged 
ahead,  and  got  a  better  job  and  better  pay  as  he  grew  older. 
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Tiv  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  shared  a  small  bedroom  with 
^ott  boT    in  whatsoever  quarter  he  J-ed,  f"en^«  -- 
BDoradic     Other  boys   congregated   about  him.     He   tUd  noi 
know  he  had  any  effLt  at  all,  but  his  effect,  in  fact,  was  rather 
^e  that  of  a  fire  in  winter  or  a  cool  breeze  m  summer.    It 
was  natural  to  gather  where  it  prevailed. 

There  came  a  time  when  he  went  to  a  night  class  to  learn 
steno^IaphY     Great  excitement  had  been  aroused  among  the 
bor  heSw  best  by  a  rumor  that  there  --"fel  -s"  who 
could  earn  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  "^^'J^  ;"g.f;^^^%^J^/Jf 
hood  could  not  resist  the  florid  splendor  of  the  '^^^'  J^^^^_ 
them  entered  the  class  confidently  looking  forward  to  becom 
ng  the  recipients  of  four  hundred  a  -nth  in  the  course  o^ 
Bix  weeks     One  by  one  they  dropped  off,  until  only  Temb    om 
xemdntd,*  silly  Wng  .al^-d.     He  had  never  meant     ny 
tbinff  else  but  to  get  on  in  the  world  — to       t  as  tar  as  ne 
couW     He  kept  at^iis  "  short,"  and  by  the     .ae  he  was  nine- 
teen  it  he  ped\im  to  a  place  in  a  newspaper  office      He  took 
dictation  frou.  a  nervous  and  harried  editor,  who,  when  1^  a  as 
driver^  ?o  frenzy  by  overwork  and  incompetencies,  fotind  tl^ 
the  long-legged,  clean  youth  with  the  grin  never  added  fuel 
0  the  film! 'of  his  vvU.    He  was  a  common  young  man  who 
was  not  marked  by  special  brilliancy  of  -^^^^^S^";  '  ^^i  be  ng 
a  clear  head  and  a  good  temper,  and  a  queer  ^1'^^    f  ^°i^^  g 
able  to  see  himself  in  the  otl^er  man's  shoes -his  dt&uta 
and  moods.     This  ended  in  his  being  tried  with  bits  of  new 
work  now  and  then.     In  an  emergency  he  was  once  sent  out 
Treport  the  details  of  a  fire.    ^Vhat  he  brought  back  was  usa- 
We    and  his  elation  when  he  found  he  had  actually  "  made 
good"  was  ingenuous  enough  to  spur  Gallon,  the  editor,  into 

'To'T';?barr 'this  was  a  magnificent  experience  The  liter- 
ary suggestion  implied  by  being  "  on  a  new.naper  was  more 
?l?an  hf had  hoped  for.  If  you  have  sold  newspapers  and  s^.p 
in  a  barrel  or  behind  a  pile  of  lumber  m  a  wood-yard,  to  report 
a  fireln  a  street-car  shJd  seems  a  flight  of  literature.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  careful  study  of  newspapers  -  their  points 
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„(  view,  their  style  of  phrasing.  .««,'«"«'!'' ''Xir°  etaS 
fpot  To  attain  ease  in  expressing  himself  in  tlicit  eievatca 
«e  he  f"u  to  be  the  summit  of  lofty  ambition  He  had 
„oSts  of  the  exaltation  of  his  Meal.  His  respeet  and  eon- 
Menee  lo^tmado  Gallon  ery  at  times,  because  they  recalled 
To  Mm  davs  when  he  had  been  nineteen  and  had  regarded  New 
YorMou^aTists  with  reverence,  He  '"  .T-"^-"";  J^j: 
.„,l  mire  It  actually  soothed  him  to  have  him  about,  ana  ne 
m  Tto  givinriim  one  absurd  little  chance  after  another 

!^«u\:tXotarnp^\rSir^^^^^^ 

Sri^=iror^:tr»rt,:^ 
E'rnS  X^\^  "n»rs::gtr  K 

.mbiUon.    He  practised  reports  of  fires,  weddings,  and  aeei- 

^^rhSl'b'ermln  rrhird-rate  boarding-house  is  not  a  *e. 
fnl  T)kce    but  when  T.mbarom  vaguely  felt  this,  he  recaiiea 

Sr;i/tb^°^S£^^:^idrs.;isj| 

?f  he  had  lived  in  a  coal-hole.  It  was  the  concomitant  of  h  s 
ItltiM  and  outlook  onlife.  Mrs.  Bow.o^^^  ^"^ 
worked  landlady,  began  by  being  calmed  down  by  his  mere 
bearing  when  he  came  to  apply  for  his  room  and  ^--^d.  She 
had  a  touch  of  grippe,  and  had  just  emerged  from  a  heated 
affray  wTa  dirty  cok,  and  was  inclined  to  battle  when  he 
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presented  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  inclined  to  battle 
no  longer.  She  let  him  have  the  room.  Cantankerous  re- 
strictions did  not  ruffle  him. 

"Of  course  what  you  say  goes,"  he  said,  giving  her  his 
friendly  grin.  "  Any  one  that  takes  boarders  has  got  to  be 
careful.     You're  in  for  a  bad  cold,  ain't  you?" 

"  I  've  got  grippe  again,  that 's  what  I  've  got,"  she  almost 
snapped. 

"  Did  you  ever  try  Payson's  '  G.  Destroyer '  ?  G  stands  for 
grippe,  you  know.  Catchy  name,  ain't  it  ?  They  say  the  man 
that  invented  it  got  ton  thousand  dollars  for  it.  *  G.  De- 
stroyer.' You  feel  like  you  have  to  find  out  what  it  moans 
when  you  see  it  up  on  a  boarding.  I  'm  just  over  grippe  my- 
self, and  I  've  got  half  a  bottle  in  my  pocket.  You  carry  it 
about  with  you,  and  swaUow  one  every  half-hour.  You  just 
try  it.     It  sot  me  right  in  no  time." 

He  took  the  bottle  out  of  his  waistcca.  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  her.     Sho  took  it  and  turned  it  over. 

"You'r'^  awful  good-natured," — She  hesitated, — "but  I 
ain't  .*ig  to  take  your  medicine.  I  ought  to  go  and  get  some 
for  myself.     How  much  does  it  cost  ?  " 

"It's  on  the  bottle;  but  it's  having  to  got  it  for  yourself 
that's  the  matter.     You  won't  have  time,  and  you'll  forget  it." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Bowse,  looking  at  him 
sharply.  "I  guess  you  know  something  about  boardirg- 
houses." 

"  T  guess  I  know  something  about  trying  to  earn  three  meals 
a  day  —  or  two  of  them.  It 's  no  merry  jest,  whichever  way 
you  do  it." 


CHAPTER  II 


HEX  ho  took  possession  of  his  hall  hedroom 
the  next  day  and  came  down  to  his  lirst  meal, 
all  the  boarders  looked  at  him  interestedly. 
'JMiey  had  heard  of  the  G.  Destroyer  from  Mrs. 
Bowse,  whose  grippe  had  disappeared.  Jim 
Bowles  and  Julius  Steinberger  looked  at  him 
because  they  were  about  his  own  age,  and 
shared  a  liall  bedroom  on  his  floor;  the  young 
woman  from  the  notion  counter  in  a  down-town 
department  store  looked  at  him  because  she 
was  a  young  woman;  the  rest  of  the  company  looked  at  him 
because  a  young  man  in  a  hall  bedroom  might  or  might  not  be 
noisy  or  objectionable,  and  the  incident  of  the  G.  Dejjtroycr 
sounded  good-natured.     :Mr.  Joseph  Hutchinst  stout  and 

discontented  Englishman  from  Manchester,  looked  .  m  over  be- 
cause the  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  new-comer  had  placed  him  by 
his  own  rash  act  in  the  jwsition  of  a  target  for  criticism.  Mr, 
Hutchinson  had  come  to  New  York  because  he  had  been  told 
that  he  could  find  backers  among  profuse  and  innumerable  multi- 
millionaires for  the  invention  which  had  been  the  haunting  vision 
of  his  uninspiring  life.  He  had  not  been  met  with  the  careless 
rapture  wiiich  had  been  described  to  him,  and  he  was  becoming 
violently  antagonistic  to  American  capital  and  pessimistic  in  hia 
views  of  American  institutions.  Like  Tembarom's  father,  he 
was  the  resentful  Englishman. 

••'  I  don't  think  much  o'  that  chap,"  he  said  in  what  he  con- 
sidered an  undei-tone  to  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside  hira  and 
tried  to  manage  that  he  should  not  be  infuriated  by  waiting 
for  butter  and  bread  and  second  helpings.  A  fine,  healthy  old 
feudal  feeling  that  servants  should  be  roared  at  if  they  did  not 
"look  sharp"  when  he  wanted  anything  was  one  of  his  salient 
characteristics. 
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^^alt  a  bit,  Father;  we  don't  know  anything  about  him 
yet  Ann  Hutchinson  niumiurcd  (juictly,  hoping  that  his  words 
had  been  lost  in  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  dishes 

As  Tembarom  had  taken  his  seat,  he  had  found  that,  wlien 
lie  looked  across  the  table,  ho  looked  directly  at  Miss  Hutchin- 
son; and  before  the  meal  ended  he  felt  that  he  was  in  great 
good  luck  to  be  placed  opposite  an  object  of  such  singular  in- 
terest.    He  knew  nothing  aijout  "  ty})e8,"  but  if  he  had  been  of 
tliose  who  do,  he  would  probably  haye  said  to  himself  that  she 
jvas  of  a  type  apart.     As  it  was,  he  merely  felt  that  she  was  of  a 
kind  one  kept  looking  at  whether  on-^  ought  to  or  not.     She  was 
a  iittlo  thmg  of  that  exceedingly  light  slimness  of  build  which 
makes  a  girl   a  childish  feathcr-weiglit.     Few  girls   retain   it 
after  fourteen  or  fifteen.     A  wind  might  supposably  haye  blown 
her  away,  but  one  knew  it  would  not,  because  she  was  firm  and 
steady  on  her  small  feet.     Ordinary  strength  could  have  lifted 
her  with  one   hand,   and  would  have  been  tempted  to  do  it. 
bhe  had  a  slim,  round  throat,  and  the  English  daisy  face  it 
upheld  caused  it  to  suggest  to  the  mind  the  stem  of  a  flower. 
I  lie  roundness  of  her  cheek,  in  and  out  of  which  totally  unex- 
pected  dimples   flickered,   and   the   foi„et-me-not  blueness   of 
her  e^-es,  which  were  large  and  rather  round  also,  made  her 
look  lu-e  a  nice  baby  of  singularly  serious  and  observing  mind. 
She  looked  at  one  as  certain  awe-inspiring  things  in  perambu- 
lators look  at  one  — with  a  far  and  clear  silence  of  gaze  which 
passes  beyond  earthly  obstacles  and  reserves  a  benign  patience 
with  follies.     Tembarom  felt  interestedly  that  one  really  might 
quail  before  it,  if  one  had  anything  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
hide.     And  yet  it  was  not  a  critical  gaze  at  all.     She  wore  a 
b.acK  dress  with  a  bit  of  white  collar,  and  she  had  so  much  soft, 
red  hair  that  he  could  not  hel])  recalling  one  or  two  women 
who  owned  tlie  same  quantity  and  seemed  able  to  carry  it  only 
as  a  sort  of  untidy  bundle.     Hers  looked  entirely  under  control 
and  yot  was  such  a  wonder  of  burnished  fullness  that  it  tempted 
the  hand  to  reach  out  and  touch  it.     It  became  Tembarom's 
task  during  the  meal  to  keep  his  eyes  from  turning  too  often 
toward  it  and  its  owner. 

If  she  had  been  a  girl  who  took  things  hard,  she  might  have 
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hiZ  '^7/"t^^^  ^^T  hard  indeed.  But  opinions  and  feelings 
b  ing  so%  a  matter  of  points  of  view,  she  was  very  fond  o 
h.m,  and  regarding  lum  as  a  sacred  charge  and  duty  took 
care  of  h.m  as  though  she  had  been  a  re^x.ren?ia]ly  incl  ned 
mother  taking  oaro  of  a  boisterous  son.  When  liis  roar  was 
heard,  her  calm  little  voice  always  fell  ,uietlv  on  ind  gnTt  Z 
th  moment  .t  ceased.  It  was  her  part  in  fife  to  act'as  a  17- 
ruling' d^meiV;"',  "'"''    --'/-t-ined    attitude    toward  ^the 

exiVtor   Tn  oni      r"  .  ^  ""'''"'.  '''™^^  ^''"'^  ^"'"'^^  »>^'l  "^'ver 

liL  «        1  /  H         ''"""^  ^'''-     ^^''^^n  he  had  Charged  about 
ke  a  mad  bul    because  he  could  not  button  his  collar  or  find 

1^'tTa.  ^  X  r  Al^^'.^'r  °^^-^  ''''-''  ^^^  ^'^^  --  '^^ 

Tr  sew^",^  to\?f;:   ;.  ""f ""'""'"  ^^  ^^""«  "^^'•e  than  leave 
iier  scM  ng  to  button  the  eollar  with  soothing  fin^^ers   and  susr 
gest  qu,e  ly    hat  sometimes  he  did  chance%o  cC  hi     Z 
about  w.  h  him.     She  was  of  the  class  which  used  to    alli^! 

a?o  t  ^f  l^rf  f  "r""^-     '^''^^"  ^''^  '^^^  «he Vrt  h.-m 
hpr  1  ?o  ^f  ^^^*''  ^'''  ^h^xghter,  spending  the  last  weeks  of 

her  hfe  m  explaining  affect ionately  all  that  "  Father  "  needed 
to  keep  him  quiet  and  make  him  comfortable. 

Little  Ann  had  never  forgotten  a  detail,  and  had  even  im- 

ciz\':z:i  -'r."  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  *«  ^-  eivertrn 

of  lier  own      4    1 '  l"f''^'  '  f^;''''"^  ^"'^  ^^^^^  ^-ung  mind 

Th     hadXhHn  f      fi    r^^i  '""f^  "^''^^'  ^^"""  ^"  her  life, 
inis  had  held  in  the  first  place  because  her  mother's  name  had 

ftad  not  fallen  away  from  her.     People  felt  it  belonged  to  her 
li^htTe"::  wT"  '''7"^'  littler  though  si.  Js  aim  II 
sound  of  it  ^'''''  ''''  '^  affectionate  humor  in  the 

cha^ncTo'f  tll'l^  ^l^^\^ir..  Bowse  would  have  faced  the 
^ITtt  /i  ^.  °  ^""■^""^  '■'^ther  than  have  kept  Mr  Jo- 
seph IIu  chmson  but  for  Little  Ann.  As  it  was,  she  kept  ihem 
both  and  m  the  course  of  three  months  the  girl  was  S  An^ 
to  almost  every  one  in  the  house.  Her  normalness  to' V  f"  e 
form  of  an  instinct  which  amounted  to  genius  for  seeing  what 
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people  ought  to  have,  ar'  in  some  occult  way  filling  in  hnro  or 
trying  places. 

"She's  just  a  wo.  'er,  that  girl,"  Mrs.  Bowse  said  to  one 
boarder  after  another. 

"  She  's  just  a  wonder,"  Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  Steinberger 
murmured  to  each  other  in  rueful  confidence,  as  they  tilted 
their  chairs  against  the  wall  of  their  hall  bedroom  &nd  smoked. 
Each  of  the  shabby  and  poverty-stricken  young  men  had  of 
course  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  at  once.  This  wa.s 
merely  human  and  inevitable,  but  realizing  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  that  she  was  too  busy  taking  care  of  her  irrita])le, 
boisterous  old  Manchester  father,  and  everybody  else,  to  have 
time  to  be  made  love  to  even  by  young  men  who  could  buy  new 
boots  when  the  old  ones  had  ceased  to  be  water-tiglit,  they  were 
obliged  to  resign  themselves  to  the,  after  all,  comforting  fact 
that  she  became  a  motlier  to  them,  not  a  sister.  She  mended 
their  socks  and  sewed  buttons  on  for  them  with  a  firm  frank- 
ness which  could  not  be  persuaded  into  meaning  anything  more 
sentimental  than  a  fixed  habit  of  repairing  anything  which 
needed  it,  and  which,  while  at  first  bewildering  in  its  serenity, 
ended  by  reducing  the  two  youths  to  a  dust  of  devotion. 

"  She 's  a  wonder,  she  is,"  they  sighed  when  at  every  week- 
end they  found  their  forlorn  and  scanty  washing  resting  tidily 
on  their  bed. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  more  or  less,  Tembarom's  feeling 
for  her  would  have  been  exactly  that  of  his  two  hall-bedroom 
neighbors,  but  that  his  nature,  though  a  practical  one,  was  not 
inclined  to  any  supine  degree  of  resignation.  He  was  a  sensi- 
ble youth,  however,  and  gave  no  trouble.  Even  Joseph  Hutch- 
inson, who  of  course  resented  furiously  any  "nonsense"  of 
which  his  daughter  and  possession  was  the  object,  became  suf- 
ficiently mollified  by  his  good  spirits  and  ready  good  nature  to 
refrain  from  open  conversational  assault. 

"  I  don't  mind  that  chap  as  much  as  I  did  at  fivst,"  he  ad- 
mitted reluctantly  to  Little  Ann  one  evening  after  a  good  din- 
ner and  a  comfortable  pipe.  "He's  not  such  a  fool  as  he 
looks." 

Tembarom  was  given,  as  Little  Ann  was,  to  seeing  what  peo- 
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pie  wanU'd.  He  knew  when  to  pass  the  mustard  and  other 
straying  condiments.  He  picked  uj)  things  which  dropped  in- 
conveniently, he  did  not  interrupt  the  remarks  of  his  elders 
and  betters,  and  several  times  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  the 
hall,  and  saw  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  irritable,  stout  Englishman 
fashion,  struggling  into  his  overcoat,  he  sprang  forward  with 
a  light,  friendly  air  and  helped  him.  He  did  not  do  it  with 
ostentatious  politeness  or  with  the  manner  of  active  youth  giv- 
ing generous  aid  to  elderly  avoirdujwis.  He  did  it  as  though 
it  occurred  to  him  as  a  natural  result  of  being  on  the  spot. 

It  took  Mrs.  Bowse  and  her  boarding-house  less  than  a  week 
definitely  to  like  him.  Every  night  when  he  sat  down  to  din- 
ner he  brougl-t  news  with  him  — news  and  jokes  and  now 
slang.  Newspaper-ofTice  anecdote  and  talk  gave  a  journalistic 
air  to  the  gathering  when  he  was  present,  and  there  was  novelty 
in  it.  Soon  every  one  was  intimate  with  him,  and  interested 
in  what  he  was  doing.  Galtoii's  good-natured  patronage  of 
him  was  a  thing  to  which  no  one  was  indifTerent.  It  was  felt 
to  be  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  When  he  came  liomo 
at  night  it  became  the  custom  to  ask  him  (luestions  as  to  the 
bits  of  luck  which  befell  him.  He  became  "  T.  T."  instead  of 
Mr.  Tembarom,  except  to  Joseph  Hutchinson  and  Iiis  daughter. 
Hutchinson  called  him  Tembarom,  hut  Little  Ann  said '''Mr. 
Tembarom"  with  quaint  frecjuency  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  Ijanded  anything  to-day,  T.  T.  ?  "  some  one  would  ask  al- 
most ever}'  evening,  and  the  interest  in  his  relation  of  the  day's 
adventures  increased  from  week  to  week.  Eittle  Ann  never 
asked  questions  and  seldom  made  comments,  but  she  always 
listened  attentively.  She  had  gathered,  and  -uesscd  from  what 
she  had  gathered,  a  rather  definite  idea  of  wliat  his  hard  young 
life  had  been.  He  did  not  tell  pathetic  stories  about  himself" 
but  he  and  Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  Steinberger  had  become  fast 
friends,  and  the  genial  smoking  of  cheap  tobacco  in  hall  bed- 
rooms tends  to  frankness  of  relation,  and  the  various  wavs  in 
which  each  had  found  himself  "up  against  it"  in  the  course 
of  their  brief  years  supplied  material  for  anecdotal  talk. 

"  But  it 's  bound  to  bo  easier  from  now  on."  he  would  sny. 
"I've  got  the  'short     down  pretty  fine  — not  fine  enough  to 
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make  big  money,  but  enougb  to  bold  down  a  job  with  Oalton. 
He's  migbty  good  to  me.  If  I  knew  more,  I  believe  he'd 
give  me  a  column  to  take  care  of  —  Up-tr)\vn  Society  column 
perhaps.  A  fellow  named  Biker  'a  got  it.  Twenty  per.  Goes 
on  a  bust  twice  a  month,  the  fool.  Gee!  1  wish  I  had  his 
job  1 " 

Mrs.  Bowso's  house  was  provided  with  a  parlor  in  which  her 
boarders  could  sit  in  the  evening  when  so  inclined.     It  was  a 
fearsome  room,  which,  when  tbo  dark,  high-ceilinged  hall  was 
entered,  revealed  depths  of  dingy  gloom  whiih  appeared  splashed 
in  spots  with  incongruous  brilliancy  of  color.     This  effect  was 
produced    by    richly    framed    department-store    chronio    litho- 
graphs on  the  walls,  aided  by  lurid  cushion-covers,  or  "tidies" 
representing  Indian  maidens  or  chieftains  in  full  war  paint, 
or  clusiers  of  poppies  of  great  boldness  of  hue.     T'.ey  had 
either  been  Christmas  gifts  bestowed  upon  ^klrs.  Bowse  or  de- 
partment-store bargains  of  her  own  selection,  purchased  with 
thrifty   intent.     The   red-and-grwn  plush  upholstered   walnut 
chairs  and  sofa  had  been  acquired  by  her  when  the  bankruptcy 
of   a    neighboring   boarding-house   brought    tlicni   within    her 
means.     They  were  no  longer  very  red  or  very  green,  and  the 
cheerfully  hopeful  design  of  the  tidies  and  cushions  had  been  to 
conceal  worn  places  and  stains.     The  mantelpiece  was  adorned 
by   a  black-walnut-and-gold-framed   mirror,   and    innumerable 
vases  of  the  ornate  ninoty-eight-cents  order.     The  centerpiece 
held  a  large  and  extremely  soiled  spray  of  artificial  wistaria. 
The  end  of  the  room  was  rendered  attractive  by  a  tent-like 
cozy-corner  built  of  savage  weapons  and  Oriental  cotton  stuffs 
long  ago  become  string}-  and  almost  leprous  in  hue.     The  pro- 
prietor  of   the   bankrupt  boarding-house  had  been   "artistic." 
But  Mrs.  Bowse  was  a  good-enough  soul  wliose  boarders  liked 
her  and  her  house,  and  when  the  gas  was  lighted  and  some  one 
played  «  rag-time  "  on  the  second-hand  pianola,  they  liked  the 
parlor. 

Little  Ann  did  not  often  appear  in  it,  but  now  and  then  she 
came  down  with  lier  bit  of  sewing,— she  always  had  a  "bit  of 
sewing,"— and  she  sat  in  the  cozy-corner  listening  to  the  talk 
or  letting  ,?ome  one  confide  troubles  to  her.     Sometimes  it  was 
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tlie  New  Knglnnd  widow,  A[rs.  IVok.  wl,..  l.,..ko.l  liko  a  ppi.istiT 
«I)ool-ma  am.  but  who  luul  u  marri,.,!  «.,„  with  a  ni.o  wife  who 
lived  in  Ilarlom  and  drank  hea>  ily.     She  ti..od  to  consiilt  with 
J^ittle  Ann  as  to  the  possible  wisdom  of  putting  a  drink  deter- 
rent privately  in  his  tea.     Sometimes  it  was  Jlr.  Jakes,  a  de- 
pressed little  man  whoso  wife  had  left  him,  for  no  s,)ecial  rea- 
son he  could  diseover.     Oftei-est  perhaps  it  was  Julius   Stein- 
berger  or  Jin    Bowles  who  di.l  their  ing..nu(.us  best  to  present 
themselves  to  her  as  cner-etie,  if  not  suecessful,  voung  business 
men,  not  wholly  unworthy  of  attention  and  alwavs  breathin.' 
daily   increusing  devotion.     >i(,metimes   i     was    'I'embarom,   of 
vhom  her  oi)inion  had  never  been  expressed,  but  who  seemed  to 
Imve   made   friends   with   her.     She   liked  to  hear   about   the 
iiowspaper  otiice  and  Mr.  (Jalton,  and  never  was  uninterested  in 
Jus  hoj.e8  of  "making  good."     She  seemed  to  him  the  wisest 
and  most  dire<'t  and  <  omposed  i)erson  he  had  ever  known.     Slio 
sjmke   with    the    broad,    Hat,    friendlv    Maiuhester   aeeent,   an.l 
when  she  let  dn.p  a  suggestion,  it  carried  a  delightfully  sok-r 
conviction  with  it,  because  what  she  said  was  generally  a'revela- 
tion  of  logical  mental  argument  concerning  details  slu"  had  gath- 
ered through  her  little  way  of  listening  and  saving  nothing 
whatever.  '  ° 

"Jf  Mr.  Biker  drinks,  he  won't  keep  his  place,"  she  said  to 
Tembarom  one  night.  "  Perhai.s  you  might  <,r,.t  it  vourself,  if 
you  persevere." 

^  Tembarom  reddened  a  little.  He  reallv  reddened  through 
joyous  excitement. 

"  Say,  I  did  n't  know  you  knew  a  thing  about  that,"  lie  an- 
swered. "You're  a  regular  wonder.  You  scarcely  ever  say 
anything,  but  the  way  you  get  on  to  tilings  gets  me." 

"Perhaps  :f  I  talked  more  I  shouldn't  notice  as' much,"  she 
said,  turning  her  bit  of  sewing  round  and  examining  it.  "I 
never  was  much  of  a  talker.  Father's  a  good  talker,  and 
Mother  and  me  got  into  the  way  of  listening.  You  do  if  you 
live  with  a  good  talker," 

Tembarom  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  male  gentleness, 
endeavoring  to  subdue  o])en  expression  of  the  fact  that 
he    was    convinced    that    slie    was    as    thoroughlv    aware    of 
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.vr  father's  salient  charucttTistiis  an  who  wan  of  other  things. 

"  Voii  do,"  naid  'IVnilmroni.  'Iht-n  picking  up  her  8tis«*or«, 
wliitli  had  dropped  from  her  hip,  and  politely  returning  them, 
he  adiUnl  luixiously:  "To  think  of  you  remeniberin>,'  Biker! 
1  wonder,  if  I  ever  did  get  his  joh,  if  I  could  hold  it  down?  " 

"  Yes,"  decided  Little  Ann  ;  "  you  could.  I  'vc  noticed  you  *re 
that  kind  of  person,  Mr,  Tenilmroni." 

"  Have  vou  ?  "  he  said  elatedlv.     "  Say,  honest  Injun  ?  " 

"Yes."' 

"I  shall  be  getting  stuck  on  myself  if  you  encourage  me  like 
that,"  he  said,  and  then,  his  lace  falling,  he  added,  "  Biker 
gi'aduated  at  Princeton." 

"  1  don't  know  nmch  about  society,'  Little  Ann  remarked, — 
"  I  never  saw  any  either  ui)-tovvn  or  down-town  or  in  the  coun- 
try,—  but  I  shouldn't  think  you  d  have  to  have  a  college  edu- 
cation to  Avrite  the  things  you  see  about  it  in  tho  newspaper 
paragraphs." 

Tenii)arom  grinned. 
They  're    not    real    liigh-brow    stuff,    are    they,"    ho    said. 

There  M-ns  a  brilliant  gathering  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  .Imub  Sturtljurgcr  at  T9  Two  Hundredth  Street 
on  the  occasion  of  tho  marriage  of  his  daughter  Miss  Rachel 
St.urtburger  to  Mr.  Eiolienstein.  The  bride  was  attired  in 
white  pcau  de  cijijnr  t'-'.n:  l  i.  with  ,]i!  liesa  lace.'" 

Little  Ann  took  him  up,  "  I  don't  know  what  pean  de  cygne 
is,  and  I  daresay  the  bride  doesn't.  I've  never  been  to  any- 
thing but  a  village  school,  but  1  could  make  up  paragraphs  like 
that  myself." 

"  That 's  the  up-town  kind,"  said  Tembarom.  "  The  down- 
town ones  wear  their  mothers'  point-lace  wedding-veils  some- 
times, but  they're  not  much  different.  Sav,  1  believe  I  could 
do  it  if  I  had 'luck." 

"So  do  I,"  returned  Little  Ann. 

Tembarom  looked  down  at  the  carpet,  thinking  the  thing 
over.     Ann  went  on  sewing. 

"That's  the  way  with  you,"  lie  said  presently:  "you  put 
things  into  a  fellow's  liond.  You  'vo  given  mc  a  regular  bjost. 
Little  Ann." 
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It  is  not  unlikriy  tlnit  l.ut  for  tl.o  w-nsil.Io  conviction  in  hor 
voice  he  would  Imve  f..|t  les«  In.l.l  wl,...,  two  w.-ck-s  later.  Hik.-r 
l>nv  iriff  gone  upon  a  "  bunt  "  ten.  polon^rcl.  was  .lisn.i.sr.l  with- 
out   iK^^nefit  of  elerfry,  and  (Jalton  .iesfvratelv  turned  to  T.m- 
I).' 'oni  with  anxious  ijucKtion  in  his  eve. 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  take  thisjoh?  "  he  said 
TemUron,'.  heart,  a.  ho  believed  at  the  time,  jumped  into 
his  throat.  ^ 

"What  do  you  think,  ^fr.  Calton?"  he  asked 

an!*   '\?-^  "r*'""''^'   *"  ^'''"'^'    "'"^"*'"   ^^"'^   ''••''"^"•''   nnswer. 
It  8  a  thinpr  I  rniiMt  bo  sure  of." 

•"w "'')'"  ^i:^^'*'"''"i'-f>'n.  "  if  ynu  pive  it  to  nie.  T  '11  put  up  a 
mighty  hard  fight  U'loro  I  fall  down." 

(Jalton  considered  him,  .;<Tutinizing  keenly  his  tough,  long- 
built  body,  his  sharp,  eager,  boyish  face,  and  espeeiallv  his  com- 
panionable grin. 

'MVo  '11  let  it  go  at  that,"  he  decide!.  «  You  '11  make  friends 
up  m  Harlem,  and  you  won't  find  it  hard  to  pick  up  news  We 
can  at  least  try  it."  •     "t> 

Teml)arom's  heart  jumped  into  his  throat  again,  and  he  swal- 
lowed It  once  more.  He  was  glad  he  was  not  holding  his  hat 
m  his  hand  because  he  knew  he  would  have  forgotten  himself 
and  thrown  it  up  into  the  air. 

"Thank  yor    Mr.   CJalton,"  he  said,  flushing  tremendouslv. 

I  d  like  to  toll  yon  how  I  appreciate  your  trusting  mc,  but  I 
don  r  know  how.     Thank  you.  sir." 

When  he  appeared  in  Mrs.  Bowse's  dining-room  that  evenin.^ 
there  was  a  glow  of  elation  about  him  and  a  swing  in  his  cntrv 
which  attracted  all  eyes  at  once.  For  some  unknown  reason 
everybody  looked  at  him.  and.  meeting  his  eves,  detected  the 
presence  of  some  new  exultation. 

"Landed  anything,  T.  T.?"  Jim  Bowles  cried  out.  "You 
look  it. ' 

"Sure  IJook  it,"  Tembarom  answered,  taking  his  napkin 
out  ot  Its  ring  with  an  unconscious  flourish.  "  I  'vc  landed  the 
up-town  society  page  —  landed  it.  bv  gee !  " 

A  good-huinored  chorus  of  ejaculatory  congratulaiiun  l,roke 
forth  all  round  the  table. 
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"Good  business!"  "Three  cheers  for  T.  T.!"  "Ulad  of 
it!  "     "  Here  's  luck !  "  said  one  after  anotlier. 

Tliey  were  all  pleased,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  Galton 
had  shown  sense  and  done  the  right  thing  again.  Even  :\Ir. 
Hutchinson  rolled  iihout  in  his  chair  and  grunted  his  approval. 

After  dinner  Teniharom,  Jim  Bowles,  and  Julius  Stcinberger 
went  up-stairs  together  and  fdled  the  hall  bedroom  with  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke,  tilting  their  chairs  against  the  wall,  smok- 
ing their  pipes  furiously,  flushed  and  talkative,  working  them- 
selves up  with  the  exhilarated  plannings  of  youth.  Jim  Bowles 
and  Julius  had  been  down  on  their  luck  for  several  weeks,  and 
that  "good  old  T.  T."  should  come  in  with  this  fairy-story 
was  an  actual  stimidus.  If  you  have  never  in  your  life  been 
able  to  earn  more  than  will  pay  for  your  food  and  lodging, 
twenty  dollars  looms  up  large.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of 
anything. 

"  First  thing  is  to  get  on  to  the  way  to  do  it,"  argued  Tem- 
barom.  "1  don't  know  the  first  thing.  I've  got  to  think  it 
out.     I  could  n't  ask  Biker.     He  would  n't  tell  me,  anyhow." 

"  He  's  pretty  mad,  I  guess,"  said  Stcinberger. 

"  Mad  as  hops,"  Tembarom  answered.  "  As  I  was  coming 
down-stairs  from  Galton's  room  he  was  standing  in  the  hall 
talking  to  Miss  Dooley,  and  he  said:  'That  Tembarom  fel- 
low 's  going  to  do  it !  He  docs  n't  know  how  to  spell.  I  should 
like  to  see  his  stuff  come  in.'  He  said  it  loud,  because  he 
wanted  me  to  hear  it,  and  he  sort  of  laughed  through  his  nose." 

"Say,  T.  T.,  can  you  sp(>ll?"  Jim  inquired  thoughtfully. 

"Spell?  :Me?  Xo,"  Tembarom  owned  with  unshaken  good 
cheer.  "  What  I  've  got  to  do  is  to  get  a  tame  dictionary  and 
keep  it  chained  to  the  leg  of  my  table.  Those  words  with  two 
m's  or  two  I's  in  them  get  me  right  down  on  the  mat.  But  the 
thing  that  looks  biggest  to  me  is  how  to  find  out  where  the  news 
is,  and  the  name  of  the  fellow  that  'U  put  me  on  to  it.  You 
can't  go  up  a  man's  front  >iops  and  ring  the  bell  and  ask  him 
if  he  's  going  to  be  married  or  buried  or  have  a  pink  tea." 

"Wasn't  that  a  knock  at  the  door?"  said  Stcinberger. 

It  was  a  knock,  and  Tembarom  jumped  up  and  threw  the 
door  open,  thinking  Mrs.   Bowse  might   bive  come  ot\  some 
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household  erranrl.  But  it  was  Little  Ann  ITutcliinson  instead 
ot  Mrs.  Bowse,  and  there  was  a  threaded  needle  stuck  into  the 
front  of  her  dress,  and  she  had  on  a  thimble. 

"  I  want  ^Ir.  Bowles's  new  socks,"  she  said  maternally.  "  I 
promised  I  M  mark  them  for  him." 

Bowles  and  Steinl)erger  sprang  from  their  chairs,  and  eame 
to.v«rd  m  the  usual  comfortable  glow  of  pleasure  at  si^rht  of 
lier  " 

"  What   do   you   thiidv    of  that    for   all    tlie   comforts   of   a 

lo-ne.''     said  Tembanmi.     "As  if  it  wasn't  enough  for  a  man 

to  have  new  soeks  without  having  marks  put  on  tliein !     What 

are  your  old  socks  made   of  an vhow  — solid  gold?     liurglars 

ain't  going  to  break  in  and  steal  them." 

"They  won't  when  I've  marked  them,  Mr.  Tembaiom."  an- 
swered Little  Ann,  looking  ^^^  at  him  with  sober,  round  for- 
get-me-not blue  eyes,  but  with  a  deep  dimple  breaking  out  near 
her  hp;  "but  all  three  pairs  would  not  come  home  from  the 
wash  if  I  didn't." 

"Three  pairs!"  ejaculated  Tembaroin.  "He's  got  three 
pairs  of  socks!  Xew?  That's  what's  been  the  matter  with 
him  for  the^last  week.  ])on't  you  mark  them  for  him.  Little 
Ann.     'Tain't  good  for  a  man  to  have  everything." 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Jim,  bringing  them  forward.     "  Twen- 

*oo^d'?"™''''''^  '^''''''  ^"^  ^'"  ""^  '^^'''''''^'-  '^'''  ^^''^'  ^''^^y 

Little  Ann  looked  them  over  with  the  practised  eye  of  a 
connoisseur  of  bargains. 

They  'd  be  about  a  shilling  in  Manchester  shops,"  she  de- 
cided, "and  they  might  be  put  down  to  sixpence  Thcv 're 
good  enough  to  take  care  of." 

She  was  not  the  young  woman  who  is  ready  for  prolonged 
lively  conversation  in  halls  and  at  bedroom  doors,  and  she  had 
turned  away  with  the  new  socks  in  her  hand  when  Tembarora 
suddenly  inspired,  darted  after  her.  ' 

"  Say,  I  've  just  thought  of  something,"  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 

It 's  something  I  want  to  ask  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"It's  about  the  society-page  lay-out."    He  hesitated.    "I 
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wonder  if  it  M  he  rusliing  you  too  much  if  —  say,"  he  suddenly 
broke  olf,  and  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  "pockets,  looked 
down  at  her  with  anxious  admiration,  "  I  believe  you  just  know 
about  cvei  vtliinjr,'' 

"  Ko,  I  don't,  3Ir.  Tcmbarom ;  but  I  'm  very  glad  about  the 
page.     Everybody  's  glad." 

One  of  tlie  chief  dilFiculties  Tembarom  found  lacing  him 
when  he  talked  to  Little  Ann  was  the  difficulty  of  resisting  an 
awful  temptation  to  take  hold  of  her  —  to  clutch  her  to  his 
healthy,  tumultuous  young  breast  and  hold  her  there  firmly, 
lie  was  half  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  realized  it,  but  he 
knew  that  his  venial  weakness  was  shared  by  Jim  Bowles  and 
.Steinl)erger  and  probably  others.  She  was  so  slim  and  light 
and  soft,  and  the  serious  frankness  of  her  eyes  and  the  quaint 
air  of  being  a  sort  of  grown-up  child  of  astonishing  intelligence 
produced  an  effect  it  was  necessary  to  com])at  with. 

'•'  What  I  wanted  to  say,"  he  put  it  to  her,  "  was  that  I  be- 
lieve if  you'd  just  let  me  talk  this  thing  out  to  you  it'd  do 
me  good.  I  believe  you  'd  help  mo  to  get  somewhere.  I  've 
got  to  fix  up  a  si-heme  for  getting  next  the  people  who  have 
things  liappening  to  them  that  I  can  make  society  stuff  out 
of,  you  know.  Biker  did  n't  make  a  hit  of  it,  but,  gee !  I've  just 
got  to.     I  've  got  to." 

"Yl>,"  answered  Little  Ann,  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  thought- 
fully; "you've  got  to,  Mr.  Tembarom." 

"  There  's  not  a  soul  in  the  parlor.     Would  you  mind  coming 
down  and  sitting  there  while  I  talk  at  you  and  try  to  work 
things  out?     You  could  go  on  with  your^narking."" 
She  thought  it  over  a  minute. 

"  I  '11  do  it  if  Father  can  spare  mo,"  she  made  up  lier  mind. 
"  I  '11  go  and  ask  him." 

She  went  to  ask  him,  and  returned  in  two  or  three  minutes 
with  her  small  sowing-l)askct  in  her  hand. 

"He  can  spare  me,"  she  said.     "He's  reading  his  paper 

and  does  n't  want  to  talk."  ' 

They  went  down-stairs  together  and  found  the  room  empty. 

Tembarom   turned   up   the   lowered  gas,   and    Little   Ann   sat 

down  in  the  cozy-corner  with  her  work-basket  on  her  knee. 
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Tembarom   drew  up  a  cl.air  and  gat  down  opposite   to  }.er 
She  throadod  a  noodle  and  took  up  one  of  Jinf e  new  socks. 
rsovr,    she  said. 

anvho?  ^Thoro':jV''/'^'r""'^-     "'^^^  ^'P'  '"^  '-^  "^'"'  ^l^-'-'K 

at  air'lt     r  Jl   V-  .;■";'  *"  '^  '"  "f^-*"""  '''-••■<••>•  -'""" 

ours  is  nt       A  >    ''   •^''"""  ""''  *''^^  ^"•"'   '"'"•'■•->;  ''"t 

ours  isnt  a  fa^h,onahIo  p;,p,r,  and   their  four  Inin.Ired  ain't 

going  to  huy  It   to   road   their   names    in    it.     They  Mr  a 

to  read  ahl?  1^'^      ?r      "^  "■'^'  ''''^'  '^  ^^'^'^'  ^^''^'^  ^ '•''^"^'^ 
to  read  about  their  weddings  and   receptions,  and  would  buy 

a  dozen  copies  to  send  away  when  their  names  i-ere  in.     There  'I 

no  ena  of  women  and  girls  that  'd  like   to  see   thoir  clothes 

described  and  let  thoir  friends  road  the  descriptions.     Thev 'd 

t"'s  gIZ:'  i  r  '""  I'f     '' '"  ''  '-^  '•'"  circulation-inoreir 
It  s  Galtons    doa,  and  he  gave  the  job  to  Biker  because  he 

bought   an   educated   fellow   could   get   hold   of   people.     Bu 
somehow  he  could  n*t.     Seems  as  if  they  didn't  like  him.     He 
kept  getting    iirnod  down.     The  page  has  boon  uiightv  poor- 
no  pic  ures  of  brides  or  anything.     (Jalton 's  been  sick  over  it 
He  d  been  sure  it  d  make,  a  hit.     Then  Biker's  alwavs  drink- 
ng  more  or    ess,  and  he  's  got  the  swell  head,  anyhow.     I  be- 

lowners."   '  '''"'"  ^'"  '""''^  "'*  ''''^'  ^'''^  ^^'^'^  ^he  up- 

T  ZF^'a''^^  ^o.  ""'"^  ^"°  '^'^"  educated,  Mr.  Tembarom,"  sai-^ 
Little  Ann.  She  was  marking  a  letter  J  in  red  cotton,  and 
her^outward   attention   was   apparently   wholly   fixed   on   her 

"Say,  now,"  Tembarom  broke  out,  "  there  "s  where  you  come 
in.  lou  go  on  working  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  that  sock 
in  hew  lork  but  I  guess  you've  just  hit  the  dot.  Perhaps 
that  was  It.  lie  wanted  to  do  Fifth  Avenue  work  auA-^-av,  and 
he  did  n  t  go  at  Harlem  right.  He  put  on  Princeton  airs  when 
he  asked  questions.  Gee !  a  follow  can't  put  on  any  kind  of  airs 
when  he  s  the  one  that 's  got  to  ask." 

"You  '11  get  on  better,"  remarked  Little  Ann.  «  You  've  got 
a  friendly  way  and  you  've  a  lot  of  sense.     I  've  noticed  it " 

Her  head  was  bent  over  the  red  J  and  she  still  looked  at  it 
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and  not  at  Tembarom.  This  was  not  co^,  ness,  but  simple,  calm 
absorption.  If  she  had  not  been  making  tlie  J,  she  would 
have  sat  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  gazed  at  the 
young  man  with  undisturbed  attention. 

"Have  you?"  said  Tembarom,  gratefully.  "That  gives  me 
another  boost,  Little  Ann.  What  a  man  seems  to  need  most 
is  just  plain  twenty-cents-a-yard  sense.  Not  that  I  ever  thought 
I  had  tlie  dollar  kind.     I  'm  not  putting  on  airs." 

"  Mr.  Gallon  knows  the  kind  you  have.  I  suppose  that 's 
why  he  gave  you  the  page."  The  words,  spoken  in  the  shrewd- 
sounding  Maiuhc.ster  accent,  were  neither  flattering  nor  un- 
flattering; llicy  Were  merely  impartial. 

"Well,  now  I've  got  it.  I  can't  fall  down,"  said  Tembarom. 
"I've  got  to  titid  out  Tor  myself  how  to  get  next  to  the  people 
I  want  to  talk  to.     I  've  got  to  find  out  trho  to  get  next  to." 

Little  Ann  ])\\\  in  the  final  red  stitch  uf  the  letter  J  and 
laid  the  sock  neatly  fohkd  on  the  liasket. 

"I've  just  lieen  thinking  something,  Mr.  Tembarom,"  she 
said.     "Who  makes  the  wedding-f  akes?  " 

Lie  gave  a  delighted  start. 

"Gee!"  he  broke  out,  "the  wedding-cakes!" 

"  Yes,"  Little  Ann  proceeded,  "  they  'd  have  to  have  wedding- 
cakes,  and  perhaps  if  you  went  to  the  shops  where  they  're  sold 
and  could  make  friends  with  the  people,  they  'd  tell  you  whom 
they  were  selling  them  to,  and  you  could  get  the  addresses  and 
go  and  find  out  things." 

Tembarom,  glowing  Avith  admiring  enthusiasm,  thrust  out 
his  hand. 

"Little  Ann,  shake!"  he  said.  " '^'ou 've  given  me  the 
whole  show,  just  like  I  thought  you  would.  You  're  just  the 
limit." 

"Well,  a  wedding-cake's  the  next  thing  after  the  bride," 
she  answered. 

Ilcr  practical  little  head  had  given  him  the  practical  lead. 
The  mere  Mcdding-cak-"  opened  up  vistas.  Confectioners  sup- 
plied not  only  weddings,  but  refreshments  for  receptions  and 
dances.  Daiicos  suggested  the  "halls"  in  which  ^"icy  were  held. 
You  could  get  information  at  such  places.     Tnen  there  were 
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«ie  churches,  and  tlie  florists  who  decorated  festal  scene" 
Tembarom's  excitement  grew  as  he  talked.  One  plan  led  to 
another;  vistas  opened  on  all  sides.  It  all  began  to  look  so 
easy  that  he  could  not  understand  how  Biker  could  possibly 
have  gone  into  such  a  land  of  promise,  and  returned  embittered 
and  empty-handed. 

"He^  thought  too  much  of  himself  and  too  little  of  other 
people,"  Little  Ann  summed  him  up  in  her  unsevere,  reason- 
able  voice.     "That 's  so  silly." 

Tembarcm  tried  not  to  look  at  her  affectionately,  but  his 
voice  was  affectionate  as  well  as  admiring,  despite  him. 

"The  way  you  get  on  to  a  thing  just  in  three  words!"  ho 
said.     "Daniel  Webster  ain't  in  it." 

"  I  dare  say  if  you  let  the  people  in  the  shops  know  tiiat  you 
come  from  a  newspaper,  it'll  be  a  help,"  she  went  on  with 
ingenuous  worldly  wisdom.  "  They  '11  think  it  '11  be  a  kind  of 
advertisement.  And  so  it  will.  You  get  some  nea.  cards 
printed  with  your  name  and  Sunday  Earth  on  them." 

"Gee!"  Tembarom  ejaculatcrl,  slapping  his   knee,  "there's 
another !     You  think  of  every  darned  thing,  don't  you  ?  " 
She  stopped  a  n^oment  to  "look  at  him. 

"You'd  have  thought  of  it  .  ;1  yourself  after  a  bit,"  she 
paid.  She  was  not  of  ttiose  unseemly  women  whose  intention 
it  is  manifestly  to  instruct  the  superior  man.  She  had  hem 
born  in  a  small  Man-lu-ster  street  and  trained  by  her  mother, 
whose  own  training  had  ovohcd  through  affectionately  discreet 
conjugal  management  of  lU.  Hutchinson. 

"  Xever  you  let  a  man  feel  set  down  when  vou  want  him  to 
see  a  thing  reasonable,  Ann,"  she  had  said.  '"You  never  get 
on  with  them  if  you  do.  They  can't  stand  it.  The  Almighty 
seemed  to  make  'em  that  way.  They  've  always  been  masters, 
and  it  don't  hurt  any  woman  to  let  'em  be,  if  she  can  help  'em 
to  think  reasonable.  Just  you  make  a  man  feel  comfortable 
in  his  mind  and  push  him  the  reasonable  wav.  But  never  you 
shove  him,  Ann.  If  you  do,  he  '11  Just  gei  „11  upset-like.  Me 
and  youi  father  have  been  right-down  happy  tnapther  hut  wo 
never  should  have  been  if  I  had  n't  thought  that  out  before 
we  was  married  two  weeks.     Perhaps  it 's  the  Almightv's  will 
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though  I  never  was  as  sure  of  the  Almighty's  way  of  thinkirg 
as  sonic  are." 

Of  course  Tembarom  felt  soothed  and  encouraged,  though  he 
belonged  to  the  male  development  \  hich  is  not  automatically 
infuriated  at  a  suspicion  of  female  readiness  of  logic. 

"  Well,  I  might  have  got  on  to  it  in  time,"  he  answered, 
still  trying  not  to  look  affectionate,  "  but  I  've  no  time  to  spare. 
(Jee !  but  1  'm  glad  you  're  here  !  " 

''  I  sha'n't  be  here  very  long."  There  was  a  shade  of  patient 
regret  in  her  voice.  "  Father  's  got  tired  of  trying  America. 
He's  been  disappointed  too  often.  He's  going  back  to  Eng- 
land." 

"  Back  to  England !  "  Tembarom  cried  out  forlornly,  "  Oh 
Lord  !     What  shall  wo  all  do  without  you,  Ann  ?  " 

"  You  '11  do  as  you  did  before  we  came,"  said  Little  Ann. 

"  Xo,  we  sha'n't.  We  can't.  I  can't  anyhow."  lie  actually 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  about,  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  in  his  pockets. 

Little  Ann  began  to  put  her  first  stitches  into  a  red  B.  No 
human  being  could  have  told  what  she  thought. 

"  We  must  n't  waste  time  talking  about  that,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  talk  about  the  page.  There  are  dressmakers,  you 
know.  If  you  could  make  friends  with  a  dressmaker  or  two 
they  'd  tell  you  what  the  wedding  things  were  really  made 
of.    Women  do  like  their  clothes  to  be  described  right." 
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CHAPTER  III 


IS  work  upon  the  page  began  the  following 
week.  W'her.  the  first  morning  of  his  cam- 
paign opened  with  a  tumultuous  blizzard,  Jim 
Bowles  and  Julius  Steinberger  privately  sym- 
pathized with  him  as  they  dressed  in  company, 
but  they  heard  him  whistling  in  his  own  hail 
bedroom  as  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and  to  none 
of  the  three  did  it  occur  that  time  coultl  bo 
lost  because  the  weather  was  inhuman.  Blind- 
ing snow  was  being  whirled  through  the  air  by 
a  wind  which  had  bellowed  across  the  bay,  and  torn  i  way 
howling  through  the  streets,  maltreating  people  as  it  ent, 
snatching  their  breath  out  of  tliem,  and  leaving  them  gaspingly 
clutching  at  hats  and  bending  their  bodies  before  it.  Street-cars 
went  by  loaded  from  front  to  back  platform,  and  were  forced 
from  want  of  room  to  whizz  heartlessly  by  groups  waiting  anx- 
iously at  street  corners. 

Tembarom  saw  two  or  throe  of  them  pass  in  this  way,  leav- 
ing the  waiting  ones  desperately  huddled  together  behind  them. 
He  braced  himself  and  whistled  louder  as  he  buttoned  his 
celluloid  collar. 

"  I  'm  going  to  get  up  to  Harlem  all  the  same,"  he  said. 
"The  'L'  will  be  just  as  jammed,  but  there'll  be  a  place 
somewhere,  and  I  '11  get  it." 

His  clothes  were  the  outwardly  decent  ones  of  a  young  man 
who  must  perforce  seek  cheap  clothing-stores,  and  to  whom  a 
ten-dollar  "  hand-me-down "'  is  a  source  of  exultant  rejoicing. 
\Vith  the  aid  of  great  care  and  a  straight,  well-formed  young 
body,  he  managed  to  make  the  best  of  them ;  but  they  were  not  to 
be  counted  upon  for  warmth  even  in  ordinarily  cold  weather. 
His  overcoat  was  a  specious  covering,  and  was  not  infrequently 
odorous  of  naphtha. 
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"You've  got  to  know  somolliinj,'  about  first  aid  to  tlie 
wounded  if  }ou  live  on  ten  per,"'  lie  hud  said  onee  to  Little 
Ann.  "A  suit  of  clothes  get^  to  he  an  emergeney-case  mighty 
often  if  it  lasts  three  years." 

'Mioing  up  to  llailein  to-day,  T.  T.?"  his  neighbor  at  table 
asked  him  as  he  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"l?ight  there,"  he  answered.  "I've  oni.ied  the  linmusiue 
round,  with  the  foot-warmer  and  fur  rugs." 

"I  guess  a  day  wouldn't  really  matter  much,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowse,  good-naturedly.  "Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to-mor- 
row." 

"And  perhaps  it  mightn't,"  said  Tembarom,  eating  "break- 
fast-food -"  with  a  cheerful  appetite.  "  What  you  can't  be  stone- 
cold  sure  of  to-morrow  you  drive  a  nail  in  to-day." 

He  ate  a  tremendous  breakfast  as  a  discreet  precautionary 
measure.  The  dark  dining-room  was  wai-m,  and  the  food  was 
substantial.     It  was  comfortable  in  its  way. 

"You'd  better  hold  the  hall  door  pretty  tight  whci-.  .,ou  go 
out,  and  don't  open  it  far,"  said  Mrs.  i3owse  as  he  got  up 
to  go.     "  There  's  wind  enough  to  upset  things." 

Tembarom  went  out  in  the  hall,  and  put  on  his  insufficient 
overcoat.  He  buttoned  it  across  his  chest,  and  turned  its  collar 
up  to  his  ears.  Then  he  bent  down  to  turn  up  the  bottoms  of 
his  trousers. 

"A  pair  of  arctics  Avould  be  all  to  the  merry  right  here," 
he  said,  and  then  he  stood  upright  and  saw  Little  Ann  coming 
down  the  staircase  holding  in  her  hand  a  particularly  ugly  tar- 
tan-plaid woolen  neck-scarf  of  the  kind  known  in  England  as 
a  "  comforter." 

"  If  you  are  going  out  in  this  kind  of  weather,"  she  said  in 
her  serene,  decided  little  voice,  "you'd  better  wrap  this  com- 
forter right  round  your  neck,  Mr.  Tembarom.  It 's  one  of 
Father's,  and  he  can  spare  it  because  he  's  got  another,  and, 
besides,  he  's  not  going  out." 

Tembarom  took  it  with  a  sudden  emotional  perception  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  being  taken  care  of  in  an  abnormally  luxurious 
manner. 

"  Xow,  I  appreciate  that,"  he  said.     "  The  thing  about  you. 
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Little  Ann,  is  tl.nt  you  never  make  a  wrong  g„ess  about  what 
a  fellow  needs,  do  you?  " 

"I'm  too  used  to  taking  care  of  Father  not  to  sec  thinc>»" 
she  answered.  ' 

'!  ^}'l'",*  '^"'^  ^^*  ""  *"  ''  ''"''■  ^"^  *"^'^  <^«'*c  of  the  whole  world 
--initials  on  a  fellow's  socks  and  mulllers  round  his  neek " 
Jlis  eyes  looked  reinarkahly  bright. 

"If  a  person  were  taking  care  of  the  whole  world,  he  'd  have 
a  ot  to  do,  was  her  sedate  reception  of  the  remark.  "  You  'd 
better  put  that  twice  round  your  neck.  Mr.  Teinbarom." 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  draw-  the  end  of  the  scarf  over  his 
shoulder  and  T.>mbarom  stood  still  at  once,  as  though  he  were 
a  little  boy  being  dressed  for  school.  Ifn  looked  down  at  her 
round  cheek  Pnd  watched  one  of  the  uncxpect.-d  .limples  reveal 
itselt  in  a  place  where  dimples  are  not  usually  anticipated  It 
was  coming  out  because  she  was  smiling  a"  small,  observing 
smile.  It  wa^  an  almost  exciting  thing  to  look  at,  and  he 
stood  very  still  indeed.  A  fellow  who  did  not  own  <wo  pairs 
of  boots  would  be  a  fool  not  to  keep  quiet. 

"You  haven't  told  me  I  oughtn't  to  go  out  till  the  blizzard 
lets  up,     he  said  presently. 

"No,  I  haven't.  Mr.  Tembarom,"  she  answered.  "You're 
one  of  the  kind  that  mean  to  do  a  thing  when  they've  made 
lip  their  minds.  It'll  be  a  nice  bit  of  money  if  vou  can  keen 
the  page."  "  ' 

"(jalton  said  he'd  give  me  a  chance  to  try  to  make  good," 
said  lembarom.  "And  if  it's  the  hit  he  ti.inks  it  <.ught  to 
be,  he  11  raise  me  ten.  Thirty  per.  A'anastorbilts  won't  be  ui 
It.  1  think  I  'II  get  married,"  ho  added,  showing  all  his  attrac- 
tive teeth  at  once. 

"  I  would  n't  do  that,"  she  said.  "  It  would  n't  be  enough  to 
depend  on.     New  York  's  an  expensive  place." 

She  drew  back  and  looked  him  over.  "That'll  keep  vou 
much  warmer,"  she  decided.  "  Xow  vou  can  go.  I've  been 
looking  in  the  telephone-book  for  confectioners,  and  I  've  written 
down  these  addresses."     She  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper. 

Tembarom  caught  his  breath. 

"Hully  gee!"  he  exclaimed,  "there  never  were  two  of  you 
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mado !    One  used  up  all  there  was  of  it.     IIow  am  I  going  to 
thanlc  you,  anyhow  ! "' 

"  I  do  hope  ynii  '11  be  able  to  keep  the  page,"  she  aaid.  "  I 
do  that,  Mr.  Tciiibarom." 

If  there  had  hvvn  a  touch  of  co(|Uctry  in  her  earnest,  sober, 
round,  little  face  bho  would  have  been  less  distractingly  allur- 
ing, but  there  was  no  shade  of  anything  but  a  sort  of  softly 
motherly  anxiety  in  the  dipped  note  of  her  voice,  and  it  was 
almost  more  than  flct^h  and  blood  at  twenty-five  could  stand. 
Tcmbarom  made  a  hasty,  involuntary  move  toward  her,  but 
it  was  only  a  slight  one,  and  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  before 
ho  had  himself  in  hand  and  hurriedly  twisted  his  muffler 
lij,'ht('r,  showing  his  teeth  again  cheerily. 

"  You  keep  on  hoping  it  all  day  without  a  let-up,"  he  said. 
"And  tell  Mr.  Hutchinson  I'm  obliged  to  him,  please.  Get 
out  of  the  way,  Little  Ann,  while  I  go  out.  The  wind  might 
blow  you  and  the  hat-stand  up-stalrs." 

lie  opened  the  door  and  dashed  down  the  high  steps  into  the 
full  blast  of  the  blizzard.  lie  waited  at  the  street  corner  while 
three  overcrowded  cars  whizzed  past  him,  ignoring  his  signals 
because  there  was  not  an  inch  of  space  left  in  them  for  an- 
other passenger.  Then  he  fought  hi  way  across  two  or  three 
blocks  to  the  nearest  "  L"  station.  lie  managed  to  wedge  him- 
self into  a  train  there,  and  then  at  least  he  was  on  his  way.  He 
was  thinking  hard  and  fast,  but  through  all  his  planning  the 
warm  hug  of  th»  tartan  comforter  round  his  neck  kept  Little 
Ann  near  him.     He  had  been  very  thankful  for  th  litional 

warmth  as  the  whirling  snow  and  wind  had  wrought  their  will 
with  him  while  he  waited  for  the  cars  at  the  street  conicr. 
On  the  "L"  train  he  saw  her  serious  eyes  and  heard  the 
motherly  drop  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  "  I  do  hope  you  '11  be 
able  to  keep  the  page.  I  do  that,  Mr.  Tcmbarom."  It  made 
him  shut  his  hands  hard  as  they  liung  in  his  overcoat  pockets 
for  warmth,  and  it  made  him  shut  his  sound  teeth  strongly. 

"Gee!  I've  got  to!"  his  thoughts  said  for  him.  "If  I 
make  it,  perhaps  my  luck  will  have  started.  When  a  man's 
luck  gets  started,  every  darned  thing  's  to  the  good.*' 

The  "  L  "  had  dropped  most  of  its  crowd  when  it  reached  the 
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up-town  Bk     n  nmoriA'  the  hundrodtli  street.,  which  was  his  .les- 
tination.     He  tightened  his  eon.f..rler,  tucke.l   the  eu.ls  firmly 
into  the  front  of  his  overcoat,  and  started  out  along  the  ohit- 
form  past  the  ofTiee,  and  down  the  steep,  in.n  st.^ns.  alreadv 
perilous  with  freezing  nnow.     Ho  had  to  stop  to  g..t  his  hreath 
when  he   reache.l   the   street,   hut  he   did   not   stop   long.     He 
charged  forth  again  along  the  pavement,  looking  ch.selv  at  tlu' 
shop-windows.     There  were  naturally  hut  few  pnsser.s-'hv,  and 
the  shops  were  not  important-looking;  hut  thev  were  opeu,  and 
he  could  see  that  the  insider  of  them  looked  conifortal.l..  in  con- 
trast with  the  hhzzard-niled  street.     I[e  could  not  see  holh  sid.s 
of  the  street  as  ho  walked  up  one  side  of  the  hlock  witJiout  com- 
ing upon  a  confectioner's.     He  crossed  at  the  corner  an.l  turne<l 
back  on  tne  other  side.     Presenfly  he  saw  that  a  light  van  was 
standing  before  one  place,  backed  up  against  the  si.lewalk  to 
receive  parcels,  its  shuddering  horse  holding  its  head  down  an.l 
bracing  itself  with  its  forelegs  against  the  wind.     At  anv  rate 
something  was  going  on  there,  and  he  hurried  forwar.l  to  tin.! 
out  what  It  was.     The  air  was  so  thick  with  mvriads  of  madly 
flying  bits  of  snow,  which  seemed  v.liirled  in  all  dire.tions  in 
the  air,  that  lie  could  not  see  anything  definite)  even  a   f.nv 
yards  away      When  he  reached  the  van  ho  found  that  he  ha.l 
also  reached  his  confectioner.     The  sign  over  the  window  read 
M  Munsberg,  Confectionery.     Cakes.     Icc-Cream.    AVeddin-s, 
Balls  and  deceptions."  ° 

"  Made  a  st^irt,  auyhov  ,"  said  Temharom. 
He  turned  into  the  store,  opening  the  door  ,arefullv,  and 
thereby  barely  escaping  being  blown  violenflv  against  u  stout, 
excited,  nuddlc-aged  little  Jew  who  was  bending  over  a  box 
he  was  packing.  This  was  cvidentlv  :\rr.  MunsI.erg,  who  was 
extremely  busy,  and  even  the  modified  shock  unset  his  tem- 
per. 

"There  you  goin'.'"  he  cried  out.  "Can't  vou  look  vhere 
you  're  goin  ?  " 

Tembarom  knew  this  was  not  a  good  beginning,  but  his 
natural  mental  habit  of  vividlv  seeinsr  the  other  man's  point  of 
view  helped  him  aitcr  its  usual  custom.  Ilis  nice  grin  showed 
itself. 
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"1  wasn't  po'itti:;  I  wus  coming,"  lu-  siiid.  *•  Hc^  pniilon. 
Tlio  wind  's  Mowing  a  luiniircd  miles  nn  hour." 

A  good-looking  voung  woinan,  who  was  prohahly  Mrs.  Muns- 
hcrg,  was  packing  a  snndlcr  hox  hchind  the  .oiiiiter.  Tomha- 
rom  lifted  his  hat,  and  she  liked  it. 

"  Jle  did  n't  do  it  a  ijit  fresh,"  she  said  later.  "  Kind  o'  nice." 
She  spoki'  to  him  with  professional  politeness. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want?"  she  asked. 

Teniharoin  glanced  at  the  hoxes  and  package-*  standing  ahout 
and  at  Mnnsherg,  who  had  hent  ovi  r  his  packing  again.  Here 
was  an  occasion  for  practical  tact. 

"  I  'vo  hlown  in  at  the  wrong  time,"  ho  said.  "  You  're  husy 
getting  things  out  on  time.  I'll  just  Wiiif.  (Jee !  I'm  glad 
to  he  inside.     1  want  to  sjn-ak  to  Mr.  Mun>lierg." 

Mr.  Miinsherg  jerked  himself  upright  irascihly,  ajid  hroke 
forth  in  the  accent  of  the  New  York  (ierman  Jew. 

"If  you  comin'  in  here  to  try  to  sell  somedings,  young  man, 
joost  you  let  that  .nme  vind  vat  blew  you  in  blow  you  right  out 
pretty  (piick.     I  'm  not  huyin'  nodings.     I  'm  busy." 

"  1  'm  not  soiling  a  darned  thing,"  answered  Tembarom,  with 
undismayed  cheer. 

"You  vant  somoding?"  jerked  out  Mnr.?berg. 

"Yes.  J  want  something,"  I'enibamm  answered,  "hut  it's 
nothing  any  one  has  to  pay  for.  1  'm  only  a  newspaper  man." 
Jle  felt  a  glow  of  ])ride  as  ho  said  the  words.  He  was  a  news- 
paper man  even  now.  "  J)ou't  let  mo  stop  you  a  minute.  I  'm 
in  luck  to  got  inside  anywhere  and  sit  down.     Let  me  wait." 

Mrs.  Munsi)erg  read  the  Sunday  papers  and  revered  tliom. 
She  also  knew  the  value  of  advertisement.  She  cauglit  her 
husband's  eye  and  hurriedly  winked  at  him. 

"It's  awful  outside.  'T  won't  do  harm  if  he  waits  —  if 
lie  ain't  no  agent,"  she  put  in. 

"See,"  said  'J'omharoni,  handing  over  one  of  the  cards  which 
had  been  Little  Ann's  businesslike  inspiration. 

"  T.  Tembarom.  New  York  Sunilaij  Earth,"  read  Muns- 
berg,  rather  grudgingly.  He  looked  at  T.  Tembarom,  and  T. 
'ieinljarom  look(>(i  back  at  him.  The  normal  human  friendliness 
in  the  sharp  boyish  face  did  it. 
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"Vf'll,"  lie  sni.],  miiKin^'  aiiutli.-r  jnk   tnwnr.l  ii  .haii-,  "if 
ymi  ain't  no  !ii,'i"v    voii  ciiii  viiii," 

"Tlinnk  you,"  s.ii.l  Tcinhiiroin,  iin.l  fat  down.     Ho  luul  nia<lc 
iinotliiT  Htiirt,  iinylinw. 

After  this  the  puikin^'  wmt  un   fast  and   furious.     A   voiitli 

appoarcl  from  fl,o  l,a.  k  of  th.,  .t,„v,  an.I   niu  h.-n.  an.rtl,-,.. 

as  ho  wan  ordered,     .\fi.nshi.r-  and  his  \mI\i  lill,.,!  wood,  n  aii.l 

curdhuard  boxes  with  M.iall  rakes  and  larger  ones,  with  sancj- 

wiohes  and   salads,  eandies   and   crv^tallized   fruits.     Into   tho 

larger  hex  was  placed  a  Imge  eake  widi  an  icing  t.'inpio  on  th.- 

lop  of  it,  .vith  silver  doves  udoining  it  outside  and  in.     'J'heiv 

was  no  mistaking  the  i)oetie  signili.  ,inco  of  that  cake.     Outride 

the  hhzzard  whirled  clouds  of  siiow-j.articU's  ;   rough  the  air,  and 

the  van  horse  kept  his  head  down  and  his  forelegs  braced.     IIi« 

driver  had  long  since  tried  to  cover  him  with  a  blanket  which 

the  wind  continually  tore  loose  from  its  fastenings,  and  tlapped 

about  the  creature's  sides.     Insidi;  the  storo  grew  hot.     There 

was   hurried  moving  about,   banging,    nf  doors,   excited   voiees 

irascible  orders  given  and  countermanded.     Tembarom   fouiKl 

out  in  five  minutes  that  the  refreshments  weie  for  a  wedding 

reception  to  be  held  at  a  j)lace  known  as  '• 'i'lie  Hall,"  ami  the 

goods  must  be  sent  out  in  titiu-  to  be  ready  for  the  preparations 

for  the  wedding  supper  that  night. 

''If  T  know  how  to  handle  it,  T  could  got  stuff  for  ii  column 
just  sitting  here,"  he  thought.  He  ke[.t  both  eves  and  ears 
open.  He  was  sharp  enough  to  realize  tliat  the  mere  sense  of 
familiarity  with  detail  which  ho  was  gaining  was  material  in 
itself.  Once  or  twin"  he  got  up  and  lent  a  hand  with  a  box  in  his 
casual  way,  and  once  or  twice  he  saw  that  he  could  lift  some- 
thing down  or  up  for  Mrs.  :Munsberg,  who  was  a  little  woman. 
The  natural  casualness  of  his  way  of  jumping  up  to  do  the 
things  prevented  any  suspicion  of  ofTiciousness,  and  also  pro- 
vented  his  waiting  figure  from  beginning  to  wear  tho  air  of  a 
superfluous  object  in  the  way.  He  waited  a  long  time,  and  cir- 
cumstances so  favored  him  as  to  give  him  a  chance  or  so.  More 
than  once  exactly  the  right  moment  prosonted  itself  wlien  ho 
could  interject  an  apposite  remark.  Twice  he  made  Munsberg 
laugh,  and  twice  Mrs.  :\runsberg  voluntarily  addressed  him. 
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At  last  tho  boxes  and  parcels  were  all  carried  out  and  stored 
in  the  van,  after  strugglings  with  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors,  and  battlings  with  outside  weather. 

AVlien  this  was  all  over,  Munsbcrg  came  back  into  the  store, 
knocking  his  hands  together  and  out  of  breath. 

"Dot's  all  right,"  he  said.     "It'll  all  be  there  plenty  time. 

Vould  n't  have  fell  down  on  that  order  for  tventy-vive  dollars. 

Dot  temple  on  the  cake  was  splendid.    Joseph  he  done  it  fine." 

"He   never   done  notliin'   no   finer,"   Mrs.    Munsberg  said. 

"  It  looked  as  good  as  anything  on  Fiff  Avenoo." 

Both  vvere  relieved  and  pleased  with  themselves,  their  store, 
and  their  cake-decorator.  Munsberg  spoke  to  Tembarom  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  who,  having  done  a  good  thing,  does  not  mind 
talking  about  it. 

"  Dot  was  a  big  order,"  he  remarked. 

"  I  should  smile,"  answered  Tembarom.  "  I  'd  like  to  know 
whose  going  to  get  outside  all  that  good  stuff.  That  wedding- 
cake  took  the  tart  away  from  anything  I  've  ever  seen.  Which 
of  the  four  hundred  's  going  to  eat  it?  " 

"  De  man  vot  ordered  dot  cake,"  Munsberg  swaggered,  "  he 's 
not  got  to  vorry  along  on  vun  million  nor  two.  He  owns  de 
biggest  brewery  in  New  York,  I  guess  in  America.  He's 
Schwartz  of  Schwartz  &  Kapfer." 

"  Well,  he  's  got  it  to  burn !  "  said  Tembarom. 
"He's  a  mighty  good  man,"  went  on  Munsberg.  "He's 
mighty  fond  of  his  own  people.  He  made  his  first  money  in 
Harlem,  and  bo  had  a  big  fight  to  get  it;  but  his  own  people 
vas  good  to  him,  an'  he  's  never  forgot  it.  He 's  built  a  fine 
bouse  here,  an'  his  girls  is  fine  girls.  De  vun  's  goin'  to  be 
married  to-night  lier  name 's  Rachel,  an'  she 's  goin'  to  marry 
a  nice  feller,  Louis  I^vy.  Levy  built  the  big  entertainment-hall 
vhere  the  reception  's  goin'  to  be.  It 's  decorated  vith  two  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  bride  roses  an'  lilies  of  de  valley  an' 
smilax.  All  de  up-town  places  vas  bought  out,  an'  den  Schwart?! 
vent  down  Fiff  Avonoo." 

The  riglit  moment  had  plainly  arrived. 

"  Say,  ^[r.  Munsberg,"  'I'ombarom  broke  forth,  "  vou  're  giv- 
ing me  just  what  I  want^'d  to  ask  you  for.     I  'm  tlie  new  up- 
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town    society   reporter   for    the    Sunday   Earth,    and    I    came 
m  here  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  help  me  to  got  a  «how  at  finding 

m^l'V-^Z^  \  ^'''  "^^^^"^«  ^^d  ^°"^ty  doings,    f 
aid  n  t  know  just  liow  to  start."  fa       -^ 

Munsberg  gave  a  sort  of  grunt.     He  looked  loss  amiable. 
I  6  pose  you 're  used  to  nothin'  but  Fift'  Avenoo/'  he  said. 

lembarom  grinned  exactly  at  the  riglit  time  again.  Not 
on^y  his  good  teeth  grinned,  but  his  eyes  grinned  also,  if  the 
figure  may  be  used. 

"Fifth    Avenue!"  ho    laughed.     "There's    been    no    Fifth 

your  life  I  m  going  to  got  used  to  Harlem,  if  vou  people '11 
let  me.  I  ve  just  got  this  job,  and  I  'm  dead  stuck  on  it.  I 
want  to  make  it  go." 

"He's  mighty  different  from  Biker,"  said  Mrs.  Munsberg  in 
an  undertone.  ^ 

"\Tiere'8  dod  odor  feller?"  inquired  Munsberg  "He 
vas  a  damn  fool,  dot  odor  follor,  half  corned  most  ,le  time,  an' 
puttin  on  C  arencc  airs  Xo  one  was  goin'  to  give  him  nothin'. 
He  made  folks  mad  at  de  start." 

"  I  've  got  his  job,''  said  Tembarom,  «  and  if  I  can't  make 
It  go,  the  page  will  be  given  up.  It'll  be  mv  fault  if  that 
happens  not  Harlem's.  There's  societv  enough  up-town  to 
make  a  first-class  page,  and  I  shall  be  sick  if  I  can't  get  on  to 

He  had  begun  to  know  his  people.  Munsberg  was  a  ffood- 
natured,  swaggering  littlo  Hobrew. 

That  the  young  follow  Miould  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
claim  no  down-town  superiority,  and  that  he  should  also  have 
the  business  insight  to  realize  that  he  might  obtain  valuable 
society   Items   from   such   a   representative   confectioner  as   M 
Munsberg,  was  a  situation  to  incite  amiable  sentiments. 

"  \  ell,  you  did  n't  come  to  de  wrong  place,"  lie  said.  "  All  de 
biggest  things  comes  to  me,  an'  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  about 
em  T  ain't  goin'  to  do  no  harm.  Weddings  an'  things  doy 
ought  to  be  wrote  up,  anyhow,  if  dey're  done  right.  It's 
good  for  business.  Vy  don't  dey  have  no  pictures  of  de  supper- 
tables?    Dot 'd  be  good."  ^^ 
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"■  There  's  lots  of  receptions  and  weddings  this  month,"  said 
Mrs.  Munsberg,  becoming  agreeably  excited.  "  And  there 's 
plenty  handsome  young  girls  that  'd  like  their  pictures  published. 

"  Xone  of  them  have  been  in  Sunday  papers  before,  and 
they  'd  like  it.  Tlie  four  Scliwartz  girls  would  make  grand 
pictures.  They  dress  splendid,  and  their  bridesmaids  dresses 
came  from  the  biggest  place  in  Fift'  Avenoo." 

"  Say,"  exclaimed  Tembarom,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  I  'm 
in  luck.  Luck  struck  me  the  minute  I  turned  in  here.  If 
you  '11  tell  me  where  Schwartz  lives,  and  where  the  hall  is,  and 
the  church,  and  just  anything  else  I  can  use,  I  11  go  out  and 
whoop  up  a  page  to  beat  the  band."  He  was  glowing  with 
exultation.     "  I  know  I  can  do  it.    You  've  started  me  off." 

Munsberg  and  his  wife  began  to  warm.  It  was  almost  as 
though  they  had  charge  of  the  society  page  thr -selves.  There 
was  something  stimulating  in  the  idea.     "^  was  a  sugges- 

tion of  social  importance  in  it.  They  ki  •  amber  of  people 
who  would  be  pleased  with  the  prospect  c  cing  in  the  Sunday 
Earth.  They  were  of  a  race  which  holds  together,  and  they 
gave  not  only  the  names  and  addresses  of  prospective  enter- 
tainers, but  those  of  florists  and  owners  of  halls  where  parties 
were  given. 

Mrs,  Munsberg  gave  the  name  of  a  dressmaker  of  whom  she 
shrewdly  guessed  that  she  would  be  amiably  ready  to  talk  to  a 
society-])ago  reporter. 

"That  Biker  feller,"  she  said,  "got  things  down  all  wrong. 
He  called  fine  white  satin  'white  nun's-vciling,'  and  he  left  out 
things.  Never  said  nothing  about  Miss  Lewishon's  diamond 
ring  Avhat  her  grandpa  gave  her  for  a  wedding-present.  An'  it 
cost  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Well,  I  'm  a  pretty  big  fool  myself,"  said  Tembarom,  "  but  I 
should  have  known  better  than  that." 

When  he  opened  the  door  to  go,  Mrs.  Munsberg  called  after 
him: 

"When  you  get  through,  you  come  back  here  and  tell  us 
what  you  done.     I  '11  give  you  a  cup  of  hoi  roffee." 

He  returned  to  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding-house  so  late  that  night 
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that  even  Steinberger  and  Bowles  l.ad  ended  their  day      The 
gas  m  the  hall  was  turned  down  to  a  glinnnering  poTnt    ad 

him  and  rubbed  lierself  against  hh  leg  miauwed  in  a  sort  of 

sound'N^tnT'   °P--^^-  -o"th\ide,   but   emitting   n 
sound.     When  he  went  cautiously  up  the  staircase  he  carried  his 
damp  overcoat  with  him,  and  hung  it  in  company  with  t^  t 
tan  muffler  close  to  the  heater  in  the  upper  hall.     Then  he  lai^ 
on  h.s  bedside  table  a  package  of  papers'Ld  photographs 

ha^^!fd,^tdate""''""''  ''  '^^^^^^'^  ^^^«^^'^  '^'' '^''  - 
"I'm  dog-tired,"  he  said,  "but  T  guosn  J  \e  got  it  irr  n^" 
And  almost  before  the  last  word  had  Tittered  itseff  h    f^  TL 
the  deep  sleep  of  worn-out  youth. 


CHAPTER  IV 


.1»S.  BOWSE'S  boarding-house  began  to  be 
ivon  better  pleased  with  him  than  before. 
He  had  stories  to  tell,  festivities  to  describe, 
and  cheerful  incidents  to  recount.  The 
boarders  assisted  vicariously  at  weddings  and 
wedding  receptions,  afternoon  teas  and 
dances,  given  in  halls.  "  Up-town  "  seemed 
to  them  largely  given  to  entertainment  and 
hilarity  of  an  enviably  prodigal  sort.  Mrs. 
Bowse's  guests  were  not  of  the  class  which  entertains  or  is  en- 
tertained, and  the  details  of  banquets  and  ball-dresse"  and 
moncy-s])ending  were  not  unclicering  material  for  conversation. 
Such  topics  suggested  the  presence  and  dispensing  of  a  good  deal 
of  desirable  specie,  which  in  floating  about  might  somehow  reach 
those  who  needed  it  most.  The  impression  was  that  T.  Tem- 
barom  was  having  "  a  good  time."  It  was  not  his  way  to  relate 
any  incidents  which  were  not  of  a  cheering  or  laughter-inspiring 
nature.  He  said  nothing  of  the  times  when  his  luck  was  bad, 
when  he  made  blunders,  and,  approaching  the  wrong  paiple,  was 
met  roughly  or  grudgingly,  and  found  no  resource  left  but  to  boat 
a  retreat.  He  made  no  mention  of  his  experiences  in  the  blizzard, 
which  continued,  and  at  times  nearly  beat  breath  and  life  out  of 
him  as  he  fought  his  way  through  it.  Especially  he  told  no  story 
of  the  morning  when,  after  having  labored  furiously  over  the 
writing  of  his  "  siuff  "  until  long  after  midnight,  he  had  taken  it 
to  Gallon,  and  seen  his  face  fall  as  ho  looked  over  it.  To  battle 
all  day  with  a  blizzard  and  occasional  brutal  discouragements,  and 
to  sit  up  half  the  night  tensely  absorbed  in  concentrating  one's 
whole  mental  equipment  rpon  the  doing  of  unaccustomed  work 
has  its  effect.  As  he  waited,  Tembarom  unconsciously  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  another,  and  had  actually  to  swallow  a  sort  of 
lump  in  his  throat. 
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«I  guess  it  won't  do,"  lie  said  ratlier  uncertainly  as  Gallon 
laid  a  sheet  down. 

Galton  was  w-rn  out  himself  and  harried  by  his  nerves. 

"No,  it  won't,"  he  said ;  and  tlien  as  ho  saw  Tonilmn.in  move 
to  the  other  foot  he  added,  "  Xot  as  it  is." 

'rend)aioin  hiiu-ed  himself  and  cleared  his  throat. 

'•  If,"  he  venliiied— "well,  you  \e  heen  mifjhtv  easy  on  me, 
Mr  (iallon  — and  this  is  a  l.ig  flmnce  for  a  fellow  like  me  If 
It  '8  I..0  hig  a  ehanee  -  why  -  that 's  all.  But  if  it 's  anything 
1  could  change  and  it  wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble  to  tell 
me — " 

"  There 's  no  time  to  rewrite  it,"  answered  Galton.     « It  must 
be  handed  m  to-morrow.     It's  too  flowery.     Too  many  adjec- 
tives    I've  no  time  to  give  you—"     He  snatched  up  a  blue 
pencil  and  began  10  slash  at  the  paper  with  it.     «  Look  here  — 
and  here  — cut  out  that  balderdash  —  cut  this  — and   this  — 
oh,—"  throwing  the  pencil  do-.vn,— « you 'd  have  to  cut  it  all 
out.      There  's  no  time."     Hi-  fell  back  in  his  chair  with  a  horn- 
less movement,  and  rubl)cd  his  forehead  nervou.slv  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.     Ten  people  more  or  less  were  waiting  to  speak  to 
him;  he  was  worn  out  wilh  the  rush  of  work.     Ho  believed  in 
the  page,  and  did  not  want  to  give  up  his  idea;  but  he  didn't 
know  a  man  to  hand  it  to  other  than  this  untrained,  eager  igno- 
ramus whom  he  had  a  queer  personal  liking  for.     He  was  no 
business  of  his,  a  mere  stenographer  in  his  office  with  whom 
he  could  be  expected  to  have  no  relations,  and  vet  a  curious 
sort  of  friendliness  verging  on  intimacy  had  developed  between 
them. 

"  There  'd  be  time  if  you  thought  it  would  n't  do  any  harm 
to  give  me  another  chance,"  said  Tembarom.  "  I  can  sit  up  a!I 
night.  I  guess  I  've  caught  on  to  what  you  don't  want.  I  've 
put  in  too  many  fool  words.  I  got  them  out  of  other  papers,  but 
1  don't  know  how  to  use  them.  I  guess  I  've  caught  on.  Would 
it  do  any  harm  if  you  gave  me  till  to-morrow?  " 

"_  Xo,  it  would  n't,"  said  Galton,  desperately.  ''  If  vou  can't 
do  it,  there  's  no  time  to  find  another  man,  and  the  page  must  be 
cut  out.  It  'a  been  no  good  so  far.  It  won't  be  missed.  Take 
it  along." 
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As  he  pushed  back  the  papers,  he  saw  the  photographs,  and 
picked  one  up. 

"That  bride's  a  good-looking  girl.  \Yho  are  these  others? 
Bridesmaids?  You 've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  here.  Biker  could  n't 
get  anything."  He  glanced  up  at  the  young  fellow's  rather  pale 
face.  "  I  thought  you  'd  make  friends.  How  did  you  get  all 
this  ?  '* 

"  I  beat  the  streets  till  I  found  it,"  said  Tembarom.  "  I  had 
luck  right  away.  I  went  into  a  confectionery  store  where  they 
make  wedding-cakes.  A  good-natured  little  Dutchman  and  his 
wife  kept  it,  and  I  talked  to  them  —  " 

"  Got  next?"  said  Galton,  grinning  a  little. 

"They  gave  me  addresses,  and  told  me  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
I  got  into  the  Schwartz  wedding  reception,  and  they  treated  me 
mighty  well.  A  good  many  of  them  were  willing  to  talk.  I  told 
them  what  a  big  thing  the  page  was  going  to  be,  and  I  —  well,  I 
said  the  more  they  helped  me  the  finer  it  would  turn  out.  I  said 
it  seemed  a  shame  there  should  n't  be  an  up-town  page  when  such 
swell  entertainments  were  given.     I  've  got  a  lot  of  stuff  there." 

Galton  laughed. 

"You'd  get  it,"  he  said.  "  If  you  knew  how  to  handle  it, 
you  'd  make  it  a  hit.  Well,  take  it  along.  If  it  is  n't  right  to- 
morrow, it 's  done  for." 

Tembarom  didn't  tell  stories  or  laugh  at  dinner  that  even- 
ing. He  said  he  had  a  headache.  After  dinner  he  bolted  up- 
stairs after  Little  Ann,  and  caught  her  before  she  mounted  to  her 
upper  floor. 

"  Will  you  come  and  save  my  life  again  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  'm  in 
the  tightest  place  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life.*' 

"  I  '11  do  anything  I  can,  Mr.  Tembarom,'"  she  answered,  and 
as  his  face  had  grown  flushed  by  this  time  she  looked  anxious. 
"  You  look  downright  feverish." " 

"  I  've  got  chills  is  well  as  fever,"  he  said.  ''  It 's  the  page. 
It  seems  like  I  was  going  to  fall  down  on  it." 

She  turned  back  at  once. 

"  Xo  you  won't,  Mr.  Tembarom,"  she  said.  "  I  'm  just  right- 
down  sure  you  won't." 

They  went  down  to  the  parlor  again,  and  though  there  were 
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people  in  if,,  they  found  a  corner  apart,  and  in  less  than  ton 
minutes  he  had  told  her  what  had  happened. 

She  took  the  manuscript  he  handed  to  her. 

"  If  I  was  well  educated,  I  should  know  how  to  help  you," 
she  said,  "  but  I  've  only  been  to  a  common  Manchester  school. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  elegant  language.  What  are 
these  ?  "  pointing  to  the  blue-pencil  marks. 

Tembarom  explained,  and  she  studied  the  blue  slashes  with 
serious  attention. 

"Well,"  she  said  in  a  few  minutes,  laying  the  manuscript 
down,  "  I  should  have  cut  those  words  out  myself  if  —  if  you  'd 
asked  me  which  to  take  away.  They  're  too  showy,  Mr.  Tem- 
barom." 

Tembarom  whipped  a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  held  it  out. 

"  Say,"  he  put  it  to  her,  "  would  you  take  this  and  draw  it 
through  a  few  of  the  other  showy  one's?" 

"  I  should  feel  as  if  I  was  taking  too  much  upon  myself,"  she 
said.     "  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

"You  know  a  darned  sight  more  than  I  do,"  Tembarom 
argued.  "  I  did  n't  know  they  were  showy.  I  thought  they  were 
the  kind  you  had  to  put  in  newspaper  stuff." 

She  held  the  sheets  of  paper  on  her  knee,  and  bent  her  head 
over  them.  Tembarom  watclied  her  dimples  flash  in  and  out  as 
she  worked  away  like  a  child  correcting  an  exercise.  Presently 
he  saw  she  was  quite  absorbed.  Sometimes  she  stopped  and 
thought,  pressing  her  lips  together;  sometimes  she  changed  a 
letter.  There  was  no  lightness  in  her  manner.  A  badly  muti- 
lated stocking  would  have  claimed  her  attention  in  the  same  way. 

"I  think  I'd  put  'house'  there  instead  of  'mansion'  if  I 
were  you,"  she  suggested  once. 

"  ^ut  in  a  whole  block  of  houses  if  you  like,"  he  answered 
gratefully.  "Whatever  you  say  goes.  I  believe  Galton  would 
say  the  same  thing." 

She  went  over  sheet  after  sheet,  and  though  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  she  cut  out  just  what  Galton  would  have  cut  out. 
She  put  the  papers  together  at  last  and  gave  them  back  to 
Tembarom,  getting  up  from  her  seat. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  father  now,"  she  said.     "  I  promised  to 
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make  him  a  good  cup  of  coffee  over  the  little  oil-stove.  If 
you  '11  como  and  knock  at  the  door  I  '11  give  you  one.  It  will 
help  you  to  keep  fresh  while  yo.i  work." 

Terabaroni  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all  that  night,  and  he  looked 
rather  fagged  the  next  moruing  wlien  he  handed  back  the 
"stuff"  entirely  rewritten.  He  swallowed  several  times  quite 
hard  as  he  waited  for  the  final  verdict. 

"  You  did  catch  on  to  what  I  did  n't  want,"  Galton  said  at 
last.  "You  will  catch  on  still  more  as  you  get  used  to  tiie 
work.    And  you  did  get  the  *  stuff,' " 

"  That  —  you  mean  —  that  goes  ?  "  Tembarom  stammered. 

"Yes,  it  goes,"  answered  Galton.  "You  can  turn  it  in. 
We  '11  try  the  page  for  a  month." 

"Gee!  Thank  the  Lord!"  said  Tembarom,  and  then  he 
laughed  an  excited  boyish  laugh,  and  the  blood  came  back  to 
his  face.  He  had  a  whole  month  before  him,  and  if  he  had 
caught  on  as  soon  as  this,  a  month  would  teach  him  a  lot. 

He  'd  work  like  a  dog. 

He  worked  like  a  healthy  young  man  impelled  by  a  huge 
enthusiasm,  and  seeing  ahead  of  him  something  he  had  had  no 
practical  reason  for  aspiring  to.  He  went  out  in  all  weathers 
and  stayed  out  to  all  hours,  ^\^latsocver  rebuffs  or  difBcultics 
he  mot  with  he  never  was  even  on  the  verge  of  losing  his  nerve. 
Ho  actually  enjoyed  himself  tremendously  at  times.  Ho  made 
friends:  people  began  to  like  to  see  him.  The  Munsbergs  re- 
garded him  as  an  inspiration  of  their  own. 

"  He  seen  my  name  over  de  store  and  come  in  here  first  time 
he  vas  sent  up  dis  vay  to  look  for  t'ings  to  write,"  Mr.  Muns- 
berg  always  explained.  "Ve  vas  awful  busy  —  time  of  the 
Schwartz  vedding,  an'  dere  vas  dat  blizzard.  He  owned  up  he 
vas  new,  an'  ranted  some  vun  vhat  know  to  tell  him  vhat  vas 
goin'  on.  'Course  I  could  do  it.  Me  an'  my  vife  give  him 
addresses  an'  a  lot  of  items.  He  vorkcd  'era  up  good.  Dot 
up-town  page  is  gettin'  first-rate.  He  says  he  don'  know  vhat 
he  'd  have  done  if  he  had  n't  turned  up  here  dot  day." 

Tembarom,  having  "  caught  on  "  to  his  fault  of  style,  applied 
himself  with  vigor  to  elimination.  He  kept  his  tame  dictionary 
chained  to  the  log  of  his  table  —  an  old  kitchen  table  which  Mrs. 
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Bowi*e  scrubbed  and  put  into  his  ball  bedroom,  overcrowding 
it  greatly.  lie  turned  to  Little  Ann  at  moments  of  desperate  un- 
certainty, but  lie  was  man  enough  to  do  his  work  himself.  In 
glorious  moments  when  he  was  rather  sure  that  Galton  was  far 
from  unsatisfied  with  liis  progress,  and  Ann  had  looked  more 
than  usually  distracting  in  her  aloof  and  sober  alluringness, — 
it  was  her  entire  aloofness  which  so  stirred  his  blood,— ho 
sometimes  stopped  scribbling  and  lost  his  head  for  a  minute  or 
so,  wondering  if  a  fellow  ever  could  "get  away  with  it"  to  the 
extent  of  making  enough  to  — but  he  always  pulled  himself  up 
in  time. 

"  Nice  fool  I  look,  thinking  that  way ! "  he  would  say  to  him- 
self. "  She  M  throw  me  down  hard  if  she  knew.  But,  my  Lord ! 
ain't  she  just  a  peach ! " 

It  was  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  of  trial  which  was  to 
decide  the  permanency  of  the  page  that  he  came  upon  the  man 
Mrs.  Bowse's  boarders  called  his  "Freak."  He  never  called 
him  a  "freak"  himself  even  at  the  first.  Even  his  somewhat 
undeveloped  mind  felt  itself  confronted  at  the  outset  with  some- 
thing too  abnormal  and  serious,  something  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  weird  and  tragic  in  it. 
In  this  wise  it  came  about : 

The  week  had  begun  with  another  blizzard,  which  after  the 
second  day  had  suddenly  changed  its  mind,  and  turned  into  sleet 
and  rain  which  filled  the  streets  with  melted  snow,  and  niiido 
walking  a  fearsome  thing.  Tembarom  had  plenty  of  walking 
to  do.  This  week's  page  was  his  great  eft'ort,  and  was  to  be  a 
"  dandy."    Galton  must  be  shown  what  pertinacity  could  do. 

"  I  'm  going  to  get  into  it  up  to  my  neck,  and  then  strike  out," 
he  said  at  breakfast  on  Monday  morning. 

Thursday  was  his  most  strenuous  day.  The  weather  had  de- 
ciued  to  change  again,  and  gugts  of  sleet  were  being  driven  about, 
which  added  cold  to  sloppiness.  He  had  found  it  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  some  details  he  specially  wanted.  Two  important  and 
extremely  good-looking  brides  had  refused  to  see  him  because 
Biker  had  enraged  thorn  in  his  day.  Fe  bad  slighted  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  dresses  at  a  dance  where  they  had  been  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  and  had  worn  things  brought  from  Paris.    Tui\- 
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Ixirom  lind  gone  from  liotiso  \o  liouso.  He  Imd  even  searched 
out  aunts  whose  favor  lie  liad  won  professionally.  He  had 
appealed  to  liis  dressmaker,  whose  affection  he  had  hy  that  time 
fully  gained.  She  was  doing  work  in  the  hrides'  houses,  and 
could  niike  it  clear  that  he  would  not  cal!  pcau  de  cygne  "  Surah 
Bilk,"  nor  duchess  lace  "Baby  Irish."  But  the  young  ladies 
enjoyed  being  besought  by  a  society  page.  It  was  something  to 
discuss  with  one's  bridesmaids  a'nd  friends,  to  p-otcst  that 
"those  interviewers"  give  a  person  no  peace.  '-  H'  you  don't 
want  to  Lo  in  the  papers,  they  'II  put  you  in  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  however  oft, a  you  refuse  them."  'i'hev  kept  Tcm- 
l)nrom  running  about,  they  raised  faint  hopes,  and  then  went 
out  when  he  called,  leaving  no  messages,  but  allowing  the  servant 
to  hint  that  if  he  went  up  to  Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
Street  he  might  chance  to  find  thorn. 

"All  riglit,"  said  Tembarom  to  the  girl,  delighting  her  by 
lifting  his  hat  genially  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the  steps.  "  I  '11 
just  keep  going.  The  Sunday  Earth  can't  come  out  without 
those  photographs  in  it.     I  should  lose  my  job." 

When  at  last  he  ran  the  brides  to  cover  it  was  not  at  Two 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Street,  but  in  their  own  home,  to 
which  they  had  finally  returned.  They  had  heard  from  the 
servant-girl  about  what  the  young  gentleman  from  the  Sunday 
Earth  had  said,  and  they  were  mollified  by  his  proper  appre- 
ciation of  values.  Tembarom's  dressmaker  friend  also  profi'ered 
information. 

"  I  know  him  myself,"  she  d,  "  and  he  's  a  real  nice  gentle- 
manlike young  man.  He 's  A.  a  bit  like  Biker.  He  does  n't 
think  he  knows  everj-thing.  He  came  to  me  from  Mrs.  Muns- 
berg,  just  to  ask  me  the  names  of  fashionable  materials.  He 
said  it  was  more  important  than  a  man  knew  till  he  found  out." 
Miss  Stuntz  chuckled. 

"  He  asked  me  to  lend  him  some  bits  of  samples  so  he  could 
lear"  them  off  by  heart,  and  know  tliem  when  he  saw  them. 
He  's  got  a  pleasant  laugh ;  shows  his  teeth,  and  they  're  real 
pretty  and  white;  and  he  just  laughed  like  a  boy  and  said: 
'  These  samples  are  my  alphabet.  Miss  Stuntz.  1  'm  going  to 
learn  to  read  words  of  three  svllables  in  them.' " 
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Wlien  lute  in  the  evoning  'lVnil)an)m,  boiiij,'  I.t  out  of  ilio 
house  afttT  Jiis  inttTviuw,  tuiiu-a  down  the  steps  a<,'ain,  he  car- 
ried witli  him  all  he  had  wanted  — information  and  photographs, 
even  added  picturesque  details.  He  was  prepared  to  liand  in  a 
fuller  and  better  page  than  he  had  ever  handed  in  before.  He 
was  in  as  elated  a  frame  of  mind  as  a  young  man  can  be  when  be 
is  used  up  with  tramping  tlio  streets," an<i  running  after  street- 
cars, to  stand  up  in  them  and  hang  bv  a  strap.  He  liad  been 
wearing  a  new  pair  of  boots,  one  of  wiiich  rubbed  his  heel  and 
had  ended  by  raising  a  blister  worthy  of  attention.  To  reach 
the  nearest  "L"  station  he  must  walk  across  town,  through 
several  deserted  streets  in  the  first  stages  of  being  built  up,  their 
vacant  lots  surrounded  by  high  board  fencing  covered  with  huge 
advertising  posters.  The  ball  bedroom,  with  the  gas  turne.l  up 
and  the  cheap,  red-cotton  comfort  on  the  bed,  made  an  alluring 
picture  as  he  faced  the  sleety  wind. 

"  If  I  cut  across  to  the  avenue  and  catch  the  '  L,'  I  'm  bound 
to  get  there  sometime,  anyhow,"  he  said  as  he  braced  himself 
and  set  out  on  his  way. 

The  blister  on  his  heel  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  stop  a  moment  to  ease  it,  and  he  limpe(l 
when  he  began  to  walk  again.  But  be  limped  as  fast  as  he  could, 
while  the  sleety  rain  beat  in  his  face,  across  one  street,  down 
another  for  a  block  or  so,  across  another,  the  melting  snow  soak- 
ing even  the  new  boots  as  be  splashed  through  it.  He  I)ent  his 
head,  however,  and  limped  steadily.  At  this  end  of  the  city  many 
of  the  streets  were  only  scantily  built  up,  and  he  was  passing 
through  one  at  the  corner  of  which  was  a  big  vacant  lot.  At 
the  other  corner  a  row  of  cheap  houses  which  had  only  reached 
their  second  story  waited  among  piles  of  bricks  and  frozen 
mortar  for  the  return  of  the  workmen  the  blizzard  had  dispersed. 
It  was  a  desolate-enough  thoroughfare,  and  not  a  soul  was  in 
sight.  The  vacant  lot  was  fenced  in  with  high  boarding  plastered 
oyer  with  flaring  sheets  advertising  whiskies,  sauces,  and  theat- 
rical ventures.  A  huge  picture  of  a  dramatically  interrupted 
wedding  ceremony  done  in  reds  and  vellows,  and  nnnouncing  in 
large  letters  that  Mr.  Isaac  Simonson  presented  Miss  Evangeline 
St.  Clair  in  *'Rcnt  Asunder,"  occupied  several  yards  of  the 
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boarding'.  As  he  ron;ii  1  it,  tfic  hcol  of  Tembarom'H  l.oo(  prcsw^d, 
m  it  Rci'iiH'd  \.,  iiiiii,  a  icd-liot  coal  on  the  ikvsh.  Ht-  had  riilik'd 
off  the  hlistor.     lie  was  obliged  to  stop  u  nioincnt  ajrain, 

"(Jt'c  whizz!"  he  cxc'lairnod  (hrou«:li  his  teeth.  "  I  yhall  huvo 
to  take  my  boot  o(f  and  try  to  fix  it." 

T)  accomplish  this  he  loaned  against  the  boarding  and  Misw 
(/  igeline  St.  Clair  being  "  Kent  Asunder "  in  the  midst  of  the 
v.f(i  ing  service.  lie  cautiously  removed  his  boot,  a  ad  fiii<ling 
a  ii  d,  in  bis  sink  in  the  place  where  the  blister  had  rubbed  ofT, 
'm'  p.anaged  to  protect  the  raw  spot  i<\  pulling  the  sock  over  it. 
'I'll  'n  ho  drew  on  his  boot  again, 

"  ;  liat  '11  .)e  belter,"  he  said,  with  a  Ion:    broatli. 
-^     ■    "'  •  '         bis  feet  again  he  started  involuntarilv.     This 
was  r.M   i     auce  the  blister  had  hurt  him,  but  because  lie  had 
/K'a    I       ',ind  him  a  startling  sound. 
"  »\  !.;>    's  that  ?  "  broke  from  him.     "  What 's  that  ?  " 
He  tiniu  1  and  listened,  feeling  his  heart  give  a  (juick  thump. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  utterly  empty    trcct  the  thing  \sas  un- 
natural cnoiiLdi  to  make  any  nuin  jump.     He  had  heard  it  be- 
tween two  gusts  of  wind,  and  through  another  he  heard  it  again 
—  an  uncanny,  awful  sobbing,  broken  by  a  hopeless  wail  of 
words. 

"  I  can't  remember !  I  can't  —  remember !  0  my  Cfod !  " 
And  it  was  not  a  Moman's  voice  or  a  child's;  it  was  a  man's, 
and  there  was  an  eerie  s(.rt  of  misery  in  it  which  made  Tend)arom 
feel  rather  tick.  lie  had  never  heard  a  man  sobbing  before.  He 
belonged  to  a  class  which  had  no  time  for  sobs.  This  sounded 
ghastly. 

"  Good  Lord !  "  he  said,  "  the  fellow 's  crifinfj!    A  man  !  " 

The  -^ound  came  directly  behind  him.     There  was  not  a  human 

being  in  sight.     ]':ven  policemen  do  not  loiter  in  empty  streets. 

"  Hello  !  "  he  cried.     "  Where  are  you  ?  " 

But  the  low,  horrible  sound  went  on,  and  no  answer  came. 

His  physical  sen.se  of  the  presence  of  the  blister  was  blotted  out 

!)y  the  abnormal  thrill  of  the  moment.     One  had  to  find  out 

about  a  thing  like  that  — one  just  had  to.     One  could  not  go 

on  and  leave  it  behind  uninvestigated  in  the  dark  and  emptiness 
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of  a  «tro(.t  no  ono  Avns   lik.Iy  to  pass   llnMU^H..     n,  j,,^,,,,,,., 
mor..  int.  fitly.     ^,.s.  it  wii.  j.ist  iK.l.in.l  lii,,.. 

'•  Jlf  V  in  tl.o  lot  hehin.l  tl.o  finco,"  he  said.     "  How  ,li.l  he 
got  (here.'' 

He  IvMran  to  walk  nlnn^'  Iho  Imnrdin^j  fo  find  a  ,crap  \  few 
van  s  fartlMr  on  he  ea.ne  upon  a  hroken  j.Iaeo  in  the  .n<  loH.re- 
n  plaee  where  hoards  had  Ka--e.l  until  thev  fell  down,  or  had 
perhaps  h.rn  pulle,!  down  hy  l.ovs  who  wanted  to  v  in.i,],. 
He  wer.t  thmwirh  it.  and  foi.n.l  I,.,  was  in  the  usual  vr.ant  lot, 
lonjr  pv,n  up  to  nd.hish.  Wh,.„  he  stood  slill  a  n.o..,enl  he 
-icard  the  soi.lonj;  a-ain.  and  f.dlowed  the  sound  to  the  plaee 
hvhnu]  the  hoardm-  ,,..,i„,t  whieh  ho  had  supported  himself 
when  ho  took  off  hs  IxiDt, 

A  man  was  hmx  on  the  proiuid  with  his  anns  flun-  out. 
Th«  stroet  lamp  ontsi.le  the  hoaidinj;  east  li;r!,t  ,.„ou.d,  t.»  re- 
veal linn.  T.'mharom  felt  as  thouj^h  he  had  sud.lenK  found 
Imns.-If  takin-  part  in  a  nielodrauia.— "*  The  Streets  "of  New 
}[!-^K  f^""  ^•'"'^'^''— <''0"^'I'  "o  nielodran.a  had  evr  p-iv.-n  him 
this  slightly  shaky  foeling.  Hut  when  a  fell,,u-  lo<.ked  ui  -aiust 
It  as  hard  as  thi.s  what  you  had  to  do  was  to  hold  youi  ^/i.-rve 
aud  make  him  feel  he  was  iroin^r  to  he  hel])..d.  'J'he  uunual 
human  thing  spoke  loud  in  him. 

u.v.^'l!""'.-''''^    "'""•"    ''°    -""'^    '^'^''    •■'"'•'•'">'•    awkwardness. 
"  \A  hat 's  hit  you  ?  '' 

;j'he  man  started  and  scramhl,.d  to  his  fe.t  as  thou-di  he  wre 
frightened.  Ifr-  «a<:  wet.  uns!,aven.  white  and  shudd-rin..  pit- 
oous  to  look  at.     II,.  .tarod  with  wihl  eyes,  his  chest  heaving. 

M\  hat's  up  ?"sa,-.lTrud)arom. 

The  man's  hre«itli  ciiujr'it  H<.-]i' 

"1  don't  rememher."  Tim,,  was  a  ton,  1,  of  horror  -n  his 
voice,  though  he  was  evidently  making  an  elVori  tn  ,„„trol  him- 
self.    "  I  can't  —  I  can't  reiiirmher." 

"What's  your  name?  You  rememher  that?"  Tmiharom 
put  it  to  him. 

"  N-n-no !  "  ;igo!iiziiigly.     «  Tf  T  ^ould  !     If  I  e„ul<l !  - 

"How  did  vou  irot  in  h-ore?  " 

"I  came  in  heeause  1  saw  a  policeman.     Jfc  would  n't  under- 
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stand.     He  would  have  stopped  me.     1  must  not  be  stopped.     I 
must  not." 

"  Whore  were  you  going  ?  "  asked  Tembarom,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

"  Home !  My  God !  man,  home !  "  and  lie  fell  to  shuddering 
again.  He  put  his  arm  against  the  boarding  and  dropped  his 
head  against  it.     The  low,  hideous  sobbing  tore  him  again. 

T.  Tembarom  could  not  stand  it.  In  his  newsboy  days  he  had 
never  been  able  to  stand  starved  dogs  and  homeless  cats.  Mrs. 
Bowse  was  taking  care  of  a  wretched  dog  for  him  at  the  present 
moment.  He  had  not  wanted  the  poor  brute, —  he  was  not 
particularly  fond  of  dogs, —  but  it  had  followed  him  home,  and 
after  he  had  given  it  a  bone  or  so,  it  had  licked  its  chops  and 
turned  up  its  eyes  at  him  with  such  abject  appeal  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  turn  it  into  the  streets  again.  He  was  unsenti- 
mental, but  ruled  by  primitive  emotions.  Also  he  had  a  sudden 
recollection  of  a  night  when  as  a  little  fellow  he  had  gone  into 
a  vacant  lot  and  cried  as  like  this  as  a  child  could.  It  was  a 
bad  night  when  some  "  tough  "  big  boys  had  turned  him  out  of 
a  warm  corner  in  a  shed,  and  he  had  had  nowhere  to  go,  and 
being  a  friendly  little  fellow,  the  unfriendliness  had  hit  him 
hard.  The  boys  liad  not  seen  him  crying,  but  he  remembered 
it.     He  drew  near,  and  put  his  hand  on  the  shaking  shoulder. 

"  Say,  don't  do  that,"  he  said.     "  I  '11  help  you  to  remember." 

He  scarcely  knew  why  he  said  it.  There  was  something  in 
the  situation  and  in  the  man  himself  which  was  compelling.  He 
was  not  of  the  tramp  order.  His  wet  clothes  had  been  decent, 
and  his  broken,  terrified  voice  was  neither  coarse  nor  nasal.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  caught  Tembarom's  arm,  clutching  it  with 
desperate  fingers. 

"  Could  you  ?  "  he  poured  forth  the  words.  "  Could  you  ? 
I  'm  not  quite  mad.  Something  happened.  If  I  could  be  quiet ! 
Don't  let  them  stop  me !  My  God  1  my  God !  my  God !  I  can't 
say  it.  It 's  not  far  away,  but  it  won't  come  back.  You  're  a 
good  fellow ;  if  you  're  human,  help  me !  help  me !  help  me ! " 
He  clung  to  Tembarom  with  hands  which  shook ;  his  eyes  were 
more  abject  than  the  starved  dog's;  he  choked,  and  awful  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.     "  Only  help  me,"  he  cried  —  "  just  help, 
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help,  Iielp  — for  a  while.     I'eihaps  not  long, 
back."    He  made  a  horrible  effort.     ''Listen! 
am  —  I  am  —  it 's  — " 

He  was  down  on  the  ground  again,  groveling.  His  efforts  had 
failed.  Tembarom,  ovenvrought  himself,  caught  at  him  and 
drag^red  him  up. 

"Make  a  fight,"  he  said.  "You  can't  He  down  like  that. 
You've  got  to  put  up  a  fight.  It '11  come  back.  1  tell  you  it 
will.  You've  had  a  clip  on  the  head  or  something.  Let  me 
call  an  ambulance  and  take  you  to  the  hospital." 

The  next  moment  he  was  sorry  he  had  said  the  words,  the 
man's  terror  was  so  ill  to  behold.'  He  grew  livid  with  it,  and 
uttered  a  low  animal  cry. 

"  Don't  drop  dead  over  it,"  said  Tembarom,  rather  losing  his 
head.  "  I  won't  do  it,  though  what  in  thunder  I  'm  going  to  do 
with  you  I  don't  know.    You  can't  stay  here." 

"  For  God's  sake !  "  said  the  man.  "  For  God's  sake !  "  He 
put  his  shaking  hand  on  Tembarom  again,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  bewildered  scrutiny.  "  I  'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  he  said ; 
"  I  don't  know  why.  There 's  something  all  right  about  you.  If 
you  '11  stand  by  me  —  you  'd  stand  by  a  man,  I  'd  swear.  Take 
me  somewhere  quiet.     Let  me  get  warm  and  think." 

"The  less  you  think  now  the  better,"  answered  Tembarom. 
"  You  want  .i  bed  and  a  bath  and  a  night's  rest.  I  guess  I  've 
let  myself  in  for  it.  You  brush  off  and  brace  yourself  and  come 
with  me." 

There  was  the  hall  bedroom  and  the  red-cotton  comfort  for  one 
night  at  least,  and  Mrs.  Bowse  was  a  soft-hearted  woman.  If 
she  'd  heard  the  fellow  sobbing  behind  the  fence,  she  'd  have  been 
in  a  worse  fix  than  he  was.  Women  were  kinder-hearted  than 
men,  anyhow.  The  way  the  fellow's  voice  sounded  when  he  said, 
"  Help  me,  help  me,  help  me !  "  sounded  as  though  he  was  in  hell. 
"  Made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  bracing  up  a  chap  that  was  going  to 
be  electrocuted,"  he  thought,  feeling  sickish  again.  "  I  've  not 
got  backbone  enough  to  face  that  sort  of  thing.  Got  to  take 
him  somewhere." 

They  were  walking  toward  the  "L"  together,  and  he  was 
wondering  what  he  should  say  to  Mrs.  Bowse  when  he  saw  his 
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companion  fumbling  under  his  coat  at  the  back  as  though  he 
was  in  search  of  something.  His  hands  being  unsteady,  it  took 
him  some  moments  to  get  at  what  he  wanted.  He  evidently 
had  a  belt  or  a  hidden  pocket.  He  got  something  out  and 
stopped  under  a  street  light  to  show  it  to  Tembarom.  His  hands 
still  shook  when  he  held  them  out,  and  his  look  was  a  curious, 
puzzled,  questioning  one.  What  he  passed  over  to  Tembaroiu 
was  a  roll  of  money.  Tembarom  nthcr  lost  his  breath  as  he 
saw  the  number  on  two  five-hundrcd-dollar  bills,  and  of  several 
hundreds,  besides  twenties,  tens,  and  fives. 
"  Take  it  —  keep  it,"  he  said.  "  It  will  pay." 
"  Hully  gee  !  "  cried  Tembarom,  aghast.  "  Don't  go  giving 
away  your  whole  pile  to  the  first  fellow  you  meet.  I  don't 
want  it." 

"  Take  it."  The  stranger  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  the 
abject  look  in  his  eyes  harrowingly  like  the  starved  dog's  again. 
"  There  's  something  all  right  about  you.  You  '11  help  me." 
"  If  I  don't  take  it  for  you,  some  one  will  knock  you  upon  the 
head  for  it."  Tembarom  hesitated,  but  the  next  instant  he 
stuffed  it  all  in  his  pocket,  incited  thereto  by  the  sound  of  a 
whizzing  roar. 

"  There  's  the  '  L '  coming,"  he  cried ;  "  run  for  all  you  're 
worth."  And  they  fled  up  the  street  and  up  the  steps,  and 
caught  it  without  a  second  to  spare. 


CHAPTER  V 


T  about  the  time  Tembarom  marlc  his  rush 
to  catch  the  "L"  Joseph  Hutchinson  was 
passing  through  one  of  his  pericJical  Ills 
•  of  infuriated  tliscouragcment.  Little  Ann 
I<new  they  -ivouhl  occur  every  two  or  three 
days,  and  slie  did  not  wonder  at  thcra.  Also 
she  knew  that  if  she  merely  sat  still  and 
listened  as  she  sewed,  she  would  be  doing 
exactly  what  her  mother  would  have  done 
and  what  her  father  would  find  a  sort  of  irritated  comfort  in. 
There  was  no  use  in  citing  people's  villainies  and  calling  tlicm 
names  unless  you  had  an  audience  who  would  seem  to  agree  to 
the  justice  of  your  accusations. 

So  Mr.  Hutchinson  charged  up  and  down  the  room,  his  face 
red,  and  his  hands  thrust  in  his  coat  pocicets.  He  was  giving 
his  opinions  of  America  and  Americans,  and  he  spoke  with  his 
broadest  Manchester  accent,  and  tlirew  in  now  and  then  a  word 
or  so  of  liancashire  dialect  to  add  roughness  and  strength,  the 
angrier  a  Manchester  man  being,  the  broader  and  therefore  the 
more  forcible  his  accent.  '''  Tha  "  is  somoiiow  a  great  deal  more 
bitter  or  humorous  or  affectionate  than  the  mere  ordinary 
"  You  "  or  "  Yours." 

"  'Merica,"  he  bellowed  —  "  dang  'Merica  !  I  says  —  an'  dang 
'Mericans.  Goin'  about  th'  world  hraggin'  an'  hoastin'  about 
their  sharpness  an'  their  open-'andednoss.  '  Go  to  'Merica,' 
folks  '11  tell  you,  '  with  an  invention,  and  there 's  dozens  of 
millionaires  ready  to  put  money  in  it.'    Fools!  " 

"  Now,  Father," —  Little  Ann's  voice  was  as  maternal  as  her 
nioiht-r's  had  been, —  "  now,  Father,  love,  don't  work  yourself  up 
into  a  passion.     You  know  it 's  not  good  for  you." 
"  I  don't  need  to  work  myself  up  into  one.     I  'm  in  one.     A 
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man  sells  everything  he  owns  to  get  to  'Merica,  an'  when  he  gets 
there  what  does  he  find?  He  canna'  get  near  a  millionaire. 
Ho  's  pushed  here  an  scuffled  there,  an'  told  this  chap  can't  see 
him,  an'  that  chap  is  n't  interested,  an'  he  must  wait  his  chance 
to  catch  this  one.  An'  he  waits  an'  waits,  an'  goes  up  in  ele- 
vators an'  stands  on  one  leg  in  lobbies,  till  he's  broke'  down 
an'  sick  of  it.  an'  has  to  go  home  to  England  i«tceragc." 

Little  Ann  looked  up  from  her  sewing.  He  had  been  walk- 
ing furiously  for  half  an  hour,  and  had  been  tired  to  begin  with. 
She  had  hoard  his  voice  break  roughly  as  he  said  the  last  words. 
He  threw  himself  astride  a  chair  and,  crossing  his  arms  on  the 
back  of  it,  dropped  his  head  on  them.  Her  mother  never  allowed 
this.  Her  idea  was  that  women  were  made  to  tide  over  such 
moments  for  the  weaker  sex.  Far  had  it  been  from  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  call  it  w:eaker.  "  But  there 's  times, 
Ann,  whon  just  xor  a  bit  they  're  Just  like  children.  Thoy  need 
comforting  without  being  let  to  know  they  are  being  comiforted. 
You  know  how  it  is  when  your  back  aches,  and  some  one  just 
slips  a  pillow  under  it  in  the  right  place  without  saying  any- 
thing. That's  what  women  can  do  if  they've  got  heads.  It 
needs  a  head." 

Little  -Ann  got  up  and  went  to  the  chair.  She  began  to  run 
her  fingers  caressingly  through  the  thick,  grizzled  hair. 

"  Tliere,  Father,  love,  there !  "  she  said.  "  We  are  going  back 
to  England,  at  any  rate,  aren't  we?  And  grandmother  will  be 
so  glad  to  have  us  with  her  in  her  cottage.  And  America 's  only 
one  place." 

"  I  tried  it  first,  dang  it  1 "  jerked  out  Hutchinson.  "  Every 
one  told  me  to  do  it."  He  quoted  again  with  derisive  scorn: 
"  *  You  go  to  'Merica.  'Merica 's  the  place  for  a  chap  like  you. 
'Merica  's  the  place  for  inventions.'    Liars !  " 

Little  Ann  went  on  rubbing  the  grizzled  hea5  lovingly. 

"  Well,  now  we  're  going  back  to  try  England.  You  never 
did  really  try  England.  And  you  know  how  beautiful  it  '11  be  in 
the  country,  with  the  primroses  in  bloom  and  the  young  lambs 
in  the  fields."  The  caressing  hand  grew  even  softer.  "  And 
you  're  not  going  to  forget  how  mother  believed  in  the  invention ; 
you  can't  do  that." 


"  Tlieii',  Fiitliir,  love,  tluio  I"  slie  siiiil 
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Hutchinson  lifted  liis  head  and  looked  at  her. 
"Eh,  Ann,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  comfortable  little  body. 
You've  got  a  way  with  you  junt  like  your  poor  mother  had. 
You  always  say  the  right  tiling  to  help  a  chap  pull  himself  to- 
gether.     Your  mother  did  believe  in  it,  did  n't  she  ?  " 

She  had,  indeed,  believed  in  it,  though  her  faith  was  founded 
more  upon  confidence  in  "  Mr.  Hutchinson  "  than  in  anv  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  mechanical  appliame  his  inspiration 
would  supply.  She  knew  it  had  something  important  to  do  witli 
locomotive  engines,  and  she  knew  that  if  railroad  magnates 
would  condescend  to  consider  it,  her  husband  was  sure  that 
fortune  would  flow  in.  She  had  lived  with  the  "invention," 
as  it  was  respectfully  called,  for  years. 

"  That  she  did,"  answered  Little  Ann.  «  And  before  she  died 
she  said  to  me:  'Little  Ann,'  slie  said,  'there's  one  thing  you 
must  never  let  your  father  do.  You  must  never  let  him  begin 
not  to  believe  in  his  invention.  Your  father 's  a  clever  man,  and 
it's  a  clever  invention,  and  it'll  make  his  fortune  yet.  You 
must  remind  him  how  I  believed  in  it  and  how  sure  I  was.' " 

Hutchinson  rubl)cd  his  hands  thoughtfully.  He  had  heard 
this  before,  but  it  did  him  good  to  hear  it  again. 

"She  said  that,  did  she?"  he  found  vague  comfort  in  saving 
"She  said  that?"  ^    ^' 

*|  Yes,  she  did,  Father.  It  was  the  ver\'  day  before  she  died." 
"  Well,  she  never  said  anything  she  had  n't  thought  out,"  he 
said  in  slow  retrospection.  "  And  she  had  a  good  he;.  1  of  her 
own.  Eh,  she  was  a  wonderful  woman,  she  was,  for  sticking  to 
things.  That  was  th'  Lancashire  in  her.  Lancashire  folks 
knows  their  own  minds." 

"  Mother  knew  hers,"  said  Ann.  "  And  she  alwavs  said  you 
knew  yours.  Come  and  sit  in  your  own  chair,  Father,  and  have 
your  paper." 

She  had  tided  him  past  the  worst  currents  without  letting 
him  slip  into  them. 

"  I  like  folks  that  knows  their  own  minds,"  he  said  as  he  sat 
down  and  took  his  paper  from  her.  "You  know  yours,  Ann; 
and  there 's  that  Tembarom  chap.  He  knows  his.  I  've  been 
noticing  that  chap."    There  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  using  a 
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tone  of  amiable  patronage.    "  lie 's  got  a  way  with  liim  that 's 
worth  money  to  him  in  business,  if  he  only  knew  it." 

"  I  don't  think  he  knows  he 's  got  a  way,"  Little  Ann  said. 
"  His  wny  is  just  him." 

"  He  just  pels  over  people  with  it,  like  he  got  over  me.  I 
was  roii(i_v  1<>  knock  bis  head  off  first  time  he  spoke  to  me.  I 
was  ifiiflv  to  knock  anybody's  head  off  that  day.  I  'd  just  had 
tbat  Ii'ttcr  from  Jliubiian.  lie  made  me  sick  wi'  the  way  he 
pottered  an'  phiyed  tlie  fool  about  the  invention,  lie  believed 
in  it  ligbl  onougli,  but  bo  hadn't  the  courage  of  a  mouse.  He 
wasn't  goin'  to  be  the  lirst  one  to  risk  bis  money.  Ilim,  with 
all  he  has!  He's  the  very  chap  to  be  able  to  set  it  goin'.  If 
I  could  bave  got  some  one  else  to  put  up  brass,  it  'd  have 
st^irted  bim.  It 's  want  o'  backbone,  that 's  the  matter  wi'  Had- 
nuin  an'  his  lot." 

"  Some  of  tbose  days  some  of  them  're  going  to  get  their  eyes 
open,"  said  iiittle  Ann,  "  and  then  the  others  will  be  sorry.  Mr. 
Tembarom  says  they'll  fall  over  themselves  to  get  in  on  thf- 
ground  floor." 

Hutchinson  chuckled. 

"That's  New  York,"  lie  said.  "He's  a  rum  chap.  But 
he  tliinks  a  good  bit  of  the  invention.  1  've  talked  it  over  with 
him,  because  I  'vc  wanted  to  talk,  and  the  one  thing  I  've  noticed 
about  Tembarom  is  that  he  can  keep  his  mouth  shut." 

"  But  be  talks  a  good  deal,"  said  Ann. 

"  Tbat 's  the  best  of  it.  You  'd  think  he  was  telling  all  he 
knows,  and  be  's  not  by  a  fat  lot.  He  tells  you  what  you  '11  like 
to  hear,  and  he  's  not  sly ;  but  be  can  keep  a  shut  rnoutb.  Tbat 's 
Lancasbi  re.     Some  folks  can't  do  it  even  when  they  want  to." 

"  His  father  came  from  England." 

"  Tbat 's  where  the  lad's  sense  comes  from.  Perhaps  he  's 
Lancashire.  Ho  had  a  lot  of  good  ideas  about  the  way  to  get 
at  Hadman." 

A  knock  at  the  door  broke  in  npon  thorn,  l^lrs.  Bowse  pre- 
sented herself,  wearing  a  novel  exp  •  =^sion  on  her  face.  It  was 
at  once  puzzled  nnd  not.  nltogotlior  v       rreeably  excited. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  down  i.  )  the  dining-room.  Little 
Ann."    She  hesitated.     "  Mr.  Tembaron  's  brought  home  such  a 
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queer  man.  He  picked  liim  up  ill  in  the  street.  lie  wanta  nie 
to  let  him  stay  with  him  for  the  ni^'ht,  anyhow.  I  don't  think 
he  '8  crazy,  hut  I  guess  he  's  lost  liis  memory.  Queerest  thing  I 
ever  saw.     He  does  n't  know  his  name  or  anything." 

"  See  here,"  hroke  out  Hutchinson,  dropping  liis  hands  and 
his  paper  on  his  knee,  "  I  'm  not  going  to  have  Ann  goin'  down 
stairs  to  quiet  lunatics." 

"  He  's  as  (piiet  as  a  child,"  Mrs.  novrso  protested.  "  There  's 
something  pitiful  ahout  him,  he  seems  so  frightened.  He's 
drenched  to  the  skin." 

"  Call  an  amhulance  and  send  him  to  the  hospital,"  advised 
Hutchinson. 

"  That 's  what  llr.  Temharom  says  he  can't  do.  It  frightens 
him  to  death  to  speak  of  it.  He  just  clings  to  Mr.  Tcmbarom 
sort  of  awful,  as  if  ho  thinks  he  '11  save  his  life.  But  that  is  n't 
all,"  she  added  in  an  amazed  tone;  "lie's  given  Mr.  Ti-mbarom 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars." 

"What!"  shouted  llutchinson,  hounding  to  his  feet  quite 
unconsciously. 

"  What!  "  exclaimed  Little  Ann. 

"  Just  you  conu"  and  look  at  it,"  answered  M.s.  Bowse,  nodding 
her  head.  "There's  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  hills  spread 
out  on  the  table  in  the  dining-room  this  minute.  He  had  it  in 
a  belt  pocket,  and  he  dragged  it  out  in  the  street  and  would 
make  Mr.  Temharom  take  it.  Do  come  and  tell  us  what  to 
do." 

"  I  'd  get  him  to  take  oil  his  wet  clothes  and  get  into  bed,  and 
drink  some  hot  spirits  and  water  first,"  said  Little  Ann. 
"  Would  n't  you,  Mrs.  Bowse  ?  " 

Hutchinson  got  up,  newspaper  in  hand. 

"  I  say,  I  'd  like  to  go  down  and  have  a  look  at  that  chap 
myself,"  he  announced. 

"  If  he  'a  so  frightened,  perhaps  — "  Little  Ann  hesitated. 

"  That 's  it,"  put  in  Mrs.  Bowse.  "  He  's  so  nervous  it  'd  make 
him  worse  to  sec  another  man.     You  'd  better  wait,  Mr.  Hutch- 
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Hutchinson  sat  do\v-n  rather  grumpily,  and  Mrs.  Bowse  and 
Little  Ann  went  down  the  stairs  together. 
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"I  feel  real  nervous  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Bowse,  "it's  so 
queer.     But  he  's  not  crazy.     He 's  quiet  enough  " 

As  they  nonred  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  Little  Ann  could 
«•(•  over  Iho  imlustrade  into  the  dining-room.  The  strange  man 
Avas  sut.ng  by  the  table,  his  disordered,  black-haired  liead  on  his 
arm.  i  ,•  looked  like  an  exhausted  thing.  Tembarora  was  sit- 
ing  by  bim,  and  was  talking  in  an  encouraging  voice.  He  had 
laid  a  hand  on  one  of  the  stranger's.  On  the  table  beside  them 
Mas  spread  a  number  of  bills  which  had  evidently  just  been 
counted. 

"  Here 's  the  ladies,"  said  Tcmbarom. 

The  stranger  lifted  his  head  and,  having  looked,  rose  and 
stood  upright,  waiting.  It  was  the  involuntary,  mechanical 
nctjon  of  a  man  who  had  been  trained  among  gentlemen. 

"It's  .Airs.  Bowse  again,  and  she's  brought  Miss  Hutchinson 
down  with  her.  Miss  Hutchinson  always  knows  what  to  do," 
exjdained  Tcmbarom  in  his  friendly  voice. 

The  man  bowed,  and  liis  bewildered  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
Little  Ann. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  It 's  very  kind  of  you.  I  —  I  am  — 
in  great,  trouble." 

Little  Ann  went  to  hiia  and  smiled  her  motherly  smile  at 
him. 

"You're  very  wet,"  siie  said.  "You'll  take  a  bad  cold  if 
you  re  not  careful.  Mrs.  Bowse  thinks  you  ought  to  go  right  to 
bed  and  have  something  hot  to  drink." 

"  It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  was  in  bed,"  he  answered  her. 
I  m  very  tired.  Thank  you."  He  drew  a  weary,  sighing 
breath,  but  he  did  n't  move  his  eyes  from  the  girl's  face.  Per- 
haps the  cessation  of  action  in  certain  cells  of  his  bniin  had  in- 
creased action  in  others.  He  looked  as  though  he  were  seeing 
something  in  Little  Ann's  face  which  might  not  have  revealed 
itself  so  clearly  to  the  more  normal  gaze. 

Ho  moved  slightly  nearer  to  her.     He  was  a  tall  man,  and 
had  to  look  down  at  her. 

"What  is  your  name ? "  he  asked  anxiously.    " Names  trouble 
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It  was  Ann  who  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him  now.     She  had  to 
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look  up,  and  the  soft,  absorbed  kindness  in  her  cvo.-j  nii;,'lit, 
Tcmbnrom  thought,  have  soothed  a  raging  lion,  it  was  so  intt-nt 
on  its  purpose. 

"My  name  is  Ann  ITutchinson;  but  never  you  mind  about  it 
no\r,"  she  said.  "  I  '11  toll  it  to  you  again.  T.et  Mr.  Toinbnrnm 
take  you  up-stairs  to  bed.  You'll  bo  bettei  in  tiie  morning.'' 
And  because  his  hollow  eyes  rested  on  her  so  fixedly  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  wet  sleeve. 

'*  You  'ro  wet  through,"  she  said.     "  That  won't  do." 

lie  looked  down  at  her  hand  and  then  at  Iior  faeo  again. 

"  Help  me,"  he  pleaded,  "  just  help  me.  I  don't  know  what 's 
happened.    Have  I  gone  mad  ? " 

"No,"  .she  answered;  "not  a  bit.  It'll  all  come  right  after 
n  while ;  you  '11  see." 

"Will  it,  will  it?"  he  begged,  and  then  suddenly  bis  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  him  in  his  be- 
wildered misery  try  to  pull  himself  together,  and  bite  his  shaking 
lips  as  though  he  vaguely  remembered  that  ho  was  a  man.  '*  I 
beg  pardon,"  he  faltered:     "  I  suppose  1  'm  ill." 

"  I  don't  know  where  to  put  him,"  Mrs.  Bowse  was  saying 
half  aside;  "  I  've  not  got  a  room  empty," 

"  Put  him  in  my  bed  and  give  me  a  shake-down  on  the  floor," 
said  Tembarom.  "  That  '11  be  all  right.  Ho  does  n't  want  me 
to  leave  him,  anyhow." 

He  turned  to  the  money  on  the  table. 

"Say,"  he  said  to  bis  guest,  "there's  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  here.  Wo  've  counted  it  to  make  sure.  That 's 
quite  some  money.     And  it 's  yours  —  " 

The  stranger  looked  disturbed  and  made  a  nervous  gesture. 

"  Don't,  don't !  "  he  broke  in.  "  Keep  it.  Some  one  took  the 
rest.     This  was  hidden.     It  will  pay." 

"  You  see  he  is  n't  real'  out  of  his  mind,"  Mrs.  Bowse  mur- 
mured feelingly. 

"  Xo,  not  real'  out  of  it,"  said  Tembarom.  "  Say,"—  as  an 
inspiration  occurred  to  him, — "I  guess  maybe  Miss  Hutchinson 
will  keep  it.  Will  you.  Little  Ann?  You  can  give  it  to  him 
when  he  wants  it." 

"It's  a  good  bit  of  money,"  said  Little  Ann,  soberly;  "but 
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I  can  put  It  in  a  Imnk  an.I  pay  Mrs.  iiow^o  his  hoard  evory  work, 
les.  I  11  take  it.  Xmv  he  must  go  to  he.l.  It 's  n  co.nfortahle 
little  room  she  said  to  the  .tranter,  "and  Mrs.  Bowhc  «i)I 
make  you  a  hot  milk-punch.     That  Ml  he  nourishing  " 

J  Thank  you"  murmured  the  man,  still  keeping  his  yearning 
eyes  on  her.     "  Thank  you."  «     ft         .  m 

So  he  was  taken  up  to  the  fourth  floor  and  put  into  Tembar- 
oms  bed      The  hot  milk-pundi  seemed  to  take  the  ehill  o.t  of 

Z;""n  M     "fl    •'  '-'''T  ""  ''•'  ^'■'^"^^'  ""''  P"''^"S  at  the  shake- 
down on  the  floor  as  long  as  he  eould  keep  his  eves  npe„,  |,e 

Idm/ho^^dltJr      "'"'  ''^"^'^^""^  '"''  ^"'"^'  '^  ''-'  -'' 
Little  Ann  went  baek  to  her  father  rarrving  a  roll  of  hills  m 
her  hands.     It  was  a  roll  of  such  si.e  that  Hutchinson  started 
up  in  his  ehair  and  stared  at  the  sight  of  it 

do  wiJh  ifl  ^^iri^'J  ■  "  '''  «;^'^''"^^^-     "  ^^^'«t  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?     ^^^lat  have  you  found  out,  lass?" 

"Yes,  this  is  it,"  she  answered.  "  Mr.  Tembarom  asked  me 
to  take  care  of  it.  T  'm  going  to  put  it  in  the  bank.  But  we 
have  n't  found  out  anything." 


CTTAPTER  VI 


TTIS  was  tlu'  oponin-,'  inenlcnt  of  tlio  series 
of  extraordinary  and  altojrt'lhor  incongruous 
t'vonts  wliK'li  took  j)Inco  aftcrwardH,  aa  it  ap- 
peared to  T.  'I'rinbaroni,  lil<e  scenes  in  a  play 
in  whidi  he  had  become  involved  in  a  nianmr 
which  one  might  he  inclined  to  regard  lunaor- 
ously  and  make  Jokes  al)out,  because  it  wa.^  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  anything  like  real 
life.  That  was  the  way  it  struck  him.  Tho 
event-*  referred  to,  it  was  true,  were  things  one  now  and  then 
read  aooiit  in  n!\v;)ip.rs,  hut  while  the  world  realized  tliat 
they  wpi"  .ncln.ll  onurnnces,  one  rather  regarded  them,  when 
their  paralk!^  wero  reproduced  in  books  and  plays,  as  belonging 
alone  to  Ihe  wurM  of  jure  and  highly  romantic  fiction. 

"  I  giies.^  th.'  r.a.^on  wliy  it  seem.s  that  way,"  he  summed  it  up 
to  Hutchinson  and  Little  Ann,  after  the  wor-.t  had  come  to  the 
worst,  "is  because  we've  not  only  never  knovn  any  one  it's 
happened  to,  but  we've  never  known  rrjy  nnv  tlvj  '  known  any 
one  it's  happened  to.  I've  got  to  own  v.,, 
feel  as  if  the  fellows 'd  just  yell  right  .^ut  !; 
heard  it." 

The  stranger's  money  had  been  saf*  •  r\; 
and  the  stranger  himself  still  occuj)K'(i  'i-/ 
He  slept  a  great  deal  ami  was  very  quiet.  >' 
Little  Ann  had  ])ersuadcd  him  to  let  a  doctor  see  him,  and  the 
doctor  had  been  much  interested  in  his  ca.^e.  He  had  expected 
to  find  some  signs  of  his  having  received  accidentallv  or  other- 
wise a  blow  upon  the  head,  hut  on  examination  he  found  no  scar 
or  wound.  The  condition  he  was  in  was  frequently  the  result 
of  concussion  of  the  brain,  sometimrs  of  prolonged  nervous  strain 
or  harrowing  mental  shock.  Such  cases  occurred  not  infre- 
quently.    Quiet  and  entire  freedom  from  excitement  would  do 
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i.ioro  for  sue),  a  condition  than  anything  else.  Jf  he  was  afraid 
of  8  rangers,  hy  all  means  keep  thoni  from  him.  Temharom 
had  been  quite  right  in  letting  him  think  he  would  help  him  to 
remember,  and  that  somehow  he  would  in  the  end  reach  the 
place  he  had  evidently  set  out  to  go  to.  Nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  excite  lam  It  was  well  he  had  had  money  on  his  person 
and  hat  he  had  fallen  into  friendly  hands.  A  city  hospital 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  help  him  greatly.  The  restraint 
ol  Its  necessary  discipline  might  have  alarmed  him. 

So  long  as  he  was  persuaded  that  Tembarom  was  not  going  to 
desert  him,  he  was  comparatively  ealm,  though  sunk  in  a  piteous 
and  tormented  melancholy.     His  worst  houre  were  when  he  sat 
alone  in  the  hall  bedroom,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.     He 
Mould  so  sit  witiiout  moving  or  speaking,  and  Little  Ann  dis- 
covered that  at  these  times  he  was  trying  to  remember.     Some- 
times he  would  suddenly  rise  and  walk  about  tiie  little  room 
muttering,  with  woe  in  his  eyes.     Ann,  who  saw  how  hard  this 
w-as  for  him,  found  also  that  to  attempt  to  check  or  distract 
him  was  even  worse.     When,  sitting  in  her  father's  room,  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  she  heard  his  fretted,  hurried 
pacing  feet,  her  face  lost  its  dimpled  cheerfulness.     She  won- 
dered if  her  mother  would  not  have  discovered  some  way  of  clear- 
ing the  black  cloud  distracting  his  brain.     Nothing  would  induce 
him  to  go  down  to  the  boarders'  dining-room  for  his  meals,  and 
the  sight  of  a  eenant  alarmed  him  so  that  it  was  Ann  who  took 
him  the  scant  food  lie  would  eat.     As  the  time  of  her  return  to 
England  with  her  father  drew  near,  she  wondered  what  Mr. 
Tenibaiom  would  do  without  her  services.     It  was  she  who 
suggested  that  they  must  have  a  name  for  him,  and  the  name 
of  a  part  of  Manchester  had  provided  one.     There  was  a  place 
called  Stiangeways,   and  one   night  when,   in   talking  to  her 
father,  she  referred  to  it  in  Tembarom's  presence,  he  suddenly 
seized  upon  it. 

"  Strangeways,"    he    said.     « That 'd    make    a    good-enough 

name  for  him.     Let 's  call  him  Mr.  Strangewavs.     I  don't  like 

the  way  the  fellows  have  of  calling  him  *  the  Freak.'  " 

So  the  name  had  been  adopted,  and  soon  became  an  established 
fact. 
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"The  way  I  feel  about  him,"  Tcmharom  said,  "is  that  tho 
fellow's  not  a  bit  of  a  joke.  Wliat  I  see  is  that  he  's  up  against 
about  the  toughest  proposition  I've  ever  known.  (Jeo!  that 
fellow's  not  crazy  lie's  worse.  If  he  was  out-and-out  dippy 
and  didn't  know  it,  he'd  be  all  right.  Likely  as  not  he'd  lie 
thinking  he  was  the  Pope  of  IJomo  or  Anna  Ilehl.  What  kno(  ks 
him  out  is  that  he  's  just  right  enougli  to  know  he  's  wrong,  and 
to  be  trying  to  get  back.  lie  reminds  me  of  one  of  tliosc  chaps 
the  papers  tell  about  sometimes  —  follows  that  go  to  work  in 
livery-stables  for  ten  years  and  call  themselves  Bill  Jones,  and 
then  wake  up  some  morning  and  remember  they're  some  high- 
browed  minister  of  the  gospel  named  the  I{ov.  .James  Cad- 
wallader." 

When  tho  curtain  drew  up  on  Tembarom's  amazing  drama, 
Strangeways  had  been  occupying  his  bed  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  he  himself  had  been  sleeping  on  a  cot  jMrs.  Bowse  had  put 
up  for  him  in  his  room.  The  llutcliinsons  were  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  England  —  steerage  —  on  the  steamship  Tnutmtlitn- 
tic,  and  Teml)aroni  was  secretly  torn  into  fragments,  though  he 
had  done  well  with  the  page  and  he  was  daring  to  believe  that 
at  the  end  of  the  month  (ialton  would  tell  him  he  had  "made 
good  "  and  the  work  would  continue  indefinitely. 

If  that  happened,  he  would  be  raised  to  "twenty-five  per" 
and  would  be  a  man  of  means.  If  the  llutcliinsons  had  rot  been 
going  away,  he  would  have  been  floating  in  clouds  of  rose  color. 
If  he  could  persuade  Little  Ann  to  take  him  in  hand  when  she  M 
had  time  to  "try  him  out,"  even  Hutchinson  could  not  utterly 
flout  a  fellow  who  was  making  his  steady  twenty-live  per  on  a 
big  paper,  and  was  on  sueh  terms  with  his  boss  that  he  might 
get  other  chances.  Gee!  but  he  was  a  fellow  that  luck  just 
seemed  to  chase,  anyhow!  Look  at  tho  other  chaps,  lots  of  'em, 
who  knew  twice  as  much  as  he  did,  ami  had  lived  in  decent 
homes  and  gone  to  school  and  done  their  darned  best,  too,  and 
then  had  n't  been  able  to  get  there !  It  did  n't  seem  fair  somehow 
that  he  should  run  into  such  pure  luck. 

The  day  arrived  when  Cialton  was  to  give  his  decision.  Tem- 
barom  was  going  to  hand  in  his  page,  and  while  he  was  naturally 
a  trifle  nervous,  his  nervousness  would  have  been  a  hopeful  and 
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not  unpleasant  thing  but  tl.at  the  Transatlantic  sailed  in  two 
days,  and  m  the  Hutchinson's  rooms  Little  Ann  was  packing 
her  small  trunk  and  her  father's  bigger  one,  which  held  more 
models  and  drawings  than  clothing.     Uutchinson  was  redder  in 
the  face  than  usual,  and  in.lignant  condemnation  of  America 
and  American  millionaires  possessed  his  soul.     Everybody  was 
rather  depressed.     One  boarder  after  another  had  wakened  to  a 
realization  that,  with  the  passing  of  Little  Ann,  Mrs.  Bowse's 
establishment,  even  Avith  the  parlor,  the  (o^y-corner,  and   the 
second-hand  pianola  to  support  it,  would  l>c  a  deserted-scorning 
thing.     Mrs.  Bowse  felt  the  tone  of  low  spirits  about  the  table, 
and  even  had  a  horrible  secret  fear  that  certain  of  her  best 
boarders  might  decide  to  go  elsewhere,  merely  to  chancre  sur- 
roundings from  which  they  missed  something.     Her  eve"   were 
a  little  red,  and  she  made  great  efforts  to  keep  things  going 

I  can  only  keep  the  place  up  when  I  've  no  empty  rooms," 
she  had  said  to  Mrs.  Peck,  "but  I  'd  have  boarded  her  free  if 
her  father  would  have  let  her  stay.  But  he  would  n't,  and,  any- 
way she  d  no  more  let  him  go  off  alone  than  she'd  lamp  oft 
Brooklyn  Bridge.'* 

It  had  been  arranged  that  partly  as  a  farewell  banquet  and 
par  ly  to  celebrate  Galton's  decision  about  the  page,  there  was 
to  be  an  oyster  stew  that  night  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  room 
which  was  dis'inguished  as  a  bod-sitting-room.  Tembarom  had 
diplomatically  .suggested  it  to  .Air.  Hutchinson.  It  was  to  be 
lembarom's  oyster  supper,  and  soniohow  he  managed  to  convoy 
that  it  was  only  a  proper  and  modest  tril)ute  to  Mr.  Hutchinson 
himself.  Fiist-class  oyster  stew  and  pale  ale  were  not  so  bad 
when  properly  suggested,  therefore  Mr.  Hutchinson  consented. 
Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  Steinljorgor  were  to  come  in  to  share 
the  feast,  and  Mrs.  Bowse  had  proinis(vl  to  prepare. 

It  was  not  an  inspiring  day  for  Little  Ann.  Xew  York  had 
seemed  a  bow.idoring  and  far  too  noisv  place  for  her  when  she 
had  come  to  it  directly  from  her  grandmotlier's  cottage  in  the 
English  village,  wh.>re  she  had  spent  her  last  three  months  be- 
fore leaving  Kngjand.  The  dark  rooms  of  the  five-storied  board- 
ing-house had  soeniod  gloomy  enoiiir|,  to  her,  and  she  had  found  it 
much  more  difficult  to  adjust  herself  to  her  surroundings  than 
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she  could  liave  boon  inducpcl  to  admit  to  her  fatlior.  At  first  his 
temper  and  the  open  contempt  for  American  haliits  and  institu- 
tions which  he  called  "  sin^^king  his  mind  "  had  given  her  a  great 
deal  of  careful  steering  through  shoals  to  do.  At  the  outset  the 
boarders  had  resented  him,  and  sometimes  had  snapped  back 
their  own  views  of  England  and  courts.  Violent  and  disparag- 
ing argument  had  occasionally  been  imminent,  and  Mrs.  Bowse 
had  worn  an  ominous  look.  Their  rooms  had  in  fact  been 
"  wanted  "  I)efore  their  first  week  had  come  to  an  end,  and  Little 
Ann  herself  scarcely  knew  how  she  had  tided  over  that  situation. 
But  tide  it  over  she  did,  and  by  supernatural  effort  and  watch- 
fulness she  contrived  to  soothe  Mrs.  Bowse  until  she  had  been 
in  the  house  long  enough  to  make  friends  with  people  and  aid 
her  father  to  realize  that,  if  they  went  elsewhere,  they  might 
find  only  the  same  class  of  boarders,  and  there  would  be  the  cost 
of  moving  to  consider.  She  had  lieguiled  an  arm-chair  from 
Mrs.  Bowse,  and  had  re-covered  it  herself  with  a  remnant  of 
crimson  stuff  secured  from  a  miscellaneous  heap  at  a  nuirked- 
down  sale  at  a  department  store.  She  had  arranged  his  books 
and  papers  adroitly  and  had  kept  them  in  their  places  so  tliat 
he  never  felt  himself  oI>l!gcd  to  search  for  any  one  of  them. 
With  many  little  contrivances  she  had  given  his  bed-sitting-room 
a  look  of  comfort  and  established  homeliness,  and  he  had  even 
begun  to  like  it 

"Tha't  just  like  tha  mother,  Ann,"  he  had  said.  "She'd 
make  a  railway  statif^n  look  as  if  it  had  been  lived  in." 

Then  Tembarom  had  appeared,  heralded  by  Mrs.  Bowse  and 
the  G.  Destroyer,  and  the  first  time  their  eyes  had  met  across  the 
table  she  had  liked  him.  The  liking  had  increased.  There  was 
that  in  his  boyish  cheer  and  his  not-too-well-fed-looking  face 
which  called  forth  maternal  interest.  As  she  graduallv  learned 
what  his  life  had  been,  she  felt  a  thrilled  anxiety  to  hear  day 
by  day  how  he  was  getting  on.  She  listened  for  details,  and  felt 
it  necessary  to  gather  herself  together  in  the  face  of  a  slight 
depression  when  hopes  of  Oalton  were  less  high  than  usual.  His 
mending  was  mysteriously  done,  and  in  time  he  knew  with 
amazed  gratitude  that  he  was  being  "  looked  after."  His  first 
thanks  were  so  awkward,  but  so  full  of  appreciation  of  unaccua- 
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tonied  luxury   that  they  almost  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  since 
SeTer    '  '        ""'*"'  '''  '°'"^  "^^^^^^^  ^^  any  att'entl 

fjf  V"'*  'ir'*  '"?"'"  ''^^*''*  *°  '^y'"  ^«  ^«'<^'  ^J>"ffli"g  from  one 
foot  to  another,  though  his  nice  grin  was  at  its  best.  ^I  "e 
never  had  a  ™an  do  anything  for  me  since  I  was  ten.  I  guess 
women  do  bts  of  things  for  most  fellows;  but,  then,  theyVe 
mothers  and  sisters  and  aunts.  I  appreciate  it  like  _  like  tlfun- 
der.     I  feel  as  jf  T  was  Rockefeller,  Miss  Ann  " 

In  a  short  time  she  had  become  "Little  Ann"  to  him.  as  to 
^le  rest,  and  they  began  to  know  each  other  very  well.  Jim 
Bowles  and  Jul.us  Steinbergor  had  not  been  able  to  restrain 

tZ  I  a1  ^••''"^,"2«'^''"ff  ^>«"&V.  yearning  love  to  her,  but 

Tembarom  had  been  different.  He  had  kept  himself  well  in 
hand  |es,  she  had  liked  T.  Tembarom,  and  as  she  packed  the 
trunks  she  realized  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  three  thousand 
rniles  across,  and  when  two  people  who  had  no  monev  were 
separated  by  it,  they  were  likely  to  remain  so.     Rich 'people 

Zlt     T  '   P""'.  ^"P'"   '""''^  ^'*-     ^^""   i"«t  staved   where 
things  took  you,  and  you  must  n't  be  silly  onougl-.  lo  expect  things 
to  happen  in  your  class  of  life-things  like  seeing  people  again. 
Your   ife  just  ^.^nt  on.     She  kept  hersel f  very  busy,  and  did  not 
allow  her  thoughts  any  latitude.     It  would  L  he;  father  very 
niuch  If  he  thought  she  had  really  grown  fond  of  America  and 
Mas  rather  sorry  to  go  away.     She  had  finished  her  packing  be- 
fore evening   and  the  trunks  were  labeled  and  set  aside,  some 
n  the  outside  hall  and  some  in  the  corner  of  the  room.     She 
had  sa    down  with  some  mending  on  her  lap,  and  Hutchinson 
was  M-alking  about  the  room  with  the  restlessness  of  the  traveler 
where  ^^^'"''''''^""^  ^'"""'"^^  '''"  "°^  '^t  him  settle  himself  any- 

"  I '"  !«y  a  shilling  you  've  got  everything  packed  and  ready, 
and  put  just  where  a  chap  can  lay  his  hands  on  it,"  he  said 

Yes,  Father.  Your  tweed  cap's  in  the  big  pocket  of  vour 
thick  top-coat,  and  there's  an  extra  pair  of  spectacles  and  Vour 
pipe  and  tobacco  in  the  small  one." 

"And  off  we  go  hack  to  England  same  as  we  came!"     He 
rubbed  his  head,  and  <lrew  a  big,  worried  sigh.     "  Where  's  them 
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going?"  he  asked,  jtointino:  to  some  nowly  laundered  clothing 
on  a  side  table.    '*  You  liave  n't  forgotten  'em,  liave  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Father.  It 's  just  some  of  the  young  men's  washing, 
I  thought  I  'd  take  time  to  mend  them  up  a  bit  before  I  went 
to  bed." 

"That's  like  tha  mother,  too  —  taking  care  of  everybody. 
What  did  these  chaps  do  before  you  came?  " 

"  Sometimes  they  tried  to  sew  on  a  button  or  so  theinselves, 
but  oftener  they  went  without.  Men  make  poor  work  of  sewing. 
It  ought  n't  to  be  expected  of  them." 

Hutchinson  stopped  and  looked  her  and  her  mending  over 
with  a  touch  of  curiosity. 

"  Some  of  them  's  Tembarom's?  "  he  asked. 

Little  Ann  held  up  u  pair  of  socks. 

"  These  are.  He  does  wear  them  out,  poor  fellow.  It 's  tramp- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets  to  save  car-fare  does  it.  He 's 
never  got  a  heel  to  his  name.  But  he  's  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
Bome  new  ones  next  week." 

Hutchinson  began  his  tramp  again. 

"He'll  miss  thee.  Little  Ann;  but  so '11  the  other  lads,  for 
that  matter." 

"  He  '11  know  to-night  whether  Mr.  Galton  's  going  to  let  him 
keep  his  work.  I  do  hope  he  will.  I  believe  he  'd  begin  to  get 
on." 

"  Well," —  Hutchinson  was  just  a  little  grudging  even  at  this 
comparatively  lenient  moment, — ^"I  believe  tlie  chap '11  get  on 
myself.  He  's  got  pluck  and  he  's  sharp,  1  never  saw  him  make 
a  poor  mouth  yet." 

"  Neither  did  I,"  answered  Ann. 

A  door  leading  into  Tembarom's  hall  bedroom  opened  on  to 
Hutchinson's.  Tliey  both  heard  some  one  inside  the  room 
knock  at  it.  Hutchinson  turned  and  listened,  jerking  his  head 
toward  the  sound. 

"  There  's  that  poor  chap  again,"  he  said,  "  He  's  wakened 
and  got  restless.  What 's  Tembarom  going  to  do  with  him,  I  'd 
like  to  know?     The  money  won't  last  forever." 

"Shall  I  let  him  in,  Father?  I  dare  say  he's  got  restless 
because  Mr,  Tembarom  's  not  come  in," 
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"Aye,  wo '11  let  him  in.     He  won't  have  thee  long.     He  can't 
do  no  harm  so  long  as  1  m  hero  " 

quti*  """"   ""'  "■  "'^'  '''""•  "°"  "I^""!   "•    She  .poke 
"Do  joa  want  to  come  ii.  here,  Mr.  SlranRewnv^'  " 

"Whore  has  he  gone?"  lie  domnn(l..r1  ;«  „». 
"Whoro  i>;  }>,.v"     n  .  utmanuoa  in  an  overstrung  voice. 

itutcJunson  moved  toward  liim 

wta^o^vou «!;::/"'''  "*"'■'  ^'"'' «"  '"""'"•  '■"'" "'  '""i- 

"I've  forgotten  his  name  now.     VTlnit  sh'ill  I  ,ln  if  r        n 
remember  ?"  faltered  Strangewavs.  ^^  '  '"''^ 

Little  Ann  patted  his  arm  coniiortingly 
^    'There    there,  now!     You 've  not  really  forcrotton  it      It '« 

^r%:!zLir  --^  ^ou  want  ^/:.  T^niLL;;-^.! 

ne"saidT''Tlr"'  *^"?r^  ^°";,    ^^^'"^^ '«  '^'     ^os,   Teml.arom. 

l^ittle  Ann  led  liim  to  a  seat  and  mode  him  sit  doxvn      ^i  . 
answered  him  with  ,,uiot  decision  '     ^''' 

"  No"hf  won't ''  ^' '.r"'^  "'*'  ^'  ";°"''-     ^^'"  ''«'  F"«'^'-  ?  " 
ISO  he  won  t.       J  here  was  rough  good  nature  in  Hutchin 

.rni°atrr,-  >frr^ »"" "  *"  sian™  at  a1  «y:„ 

injuK  a  lot  of  that  lad.  don't  vou,  Ann  »  " 

"Yes  I  do  Father,"  she  Replied  undisturbedly.  "He's  one 
you  can  trust,  too.  He  's  up-town  .1  his  work,"  she  explained  to 
Strangeways.  ^;He'll  he  back  betore  long.  He 's  giv  ng  us  a 
bit  of  a  supper  in  here  because  we  're  going  away"    ^     ^ 

htrangeways  grew  nervous  again 

;;But  he  won't  go  with  you?    T.  Tembarom  won't  go^" 

••n^lv    'h!',,''!  '  "'f  !r^'-     "'^'^^  ""''y  ^'^'•«'"  '^''^  ^«>J  ^ooth- 
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"  Wliosc  arc  these  ?    You  said  he  was  n't  pninpf?  '* 

Ann  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  led  him  to  the  cornor. 

"  They  are  not  Mr.  Tembarom's  trunks,"  she  explained.. 
"They  arc  father's  and  mine.  Look  on  the  lahcls.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  Liverpool.     Ann  Hutchinson,  Liverpool." 

He  looked  at  them  closely  in  a  puzzled  way.  He  read  a  label 
aloud  in  a  dragging  voice. 

"Ann  Hutchinson,  Liverpool.   What's  —  what's  Liverpool?" 

"Oh,  come,"  encouraged  Little  Ann,  "you  know  that.  It's 
a  place  in  England.     We  'ro  going  back  to  England." 

He  stood  and  gazed  fixedly  before  him.  Then  he  began  to  nib 
his  fingers  across  his  forehead.  Ann  knew  the  straining  look 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  making  that  horrible  struggle  to  got  back 
somewhere  through  the  darkness  which  shut  him  in.  It  was 
so  painful  a  thing  to  see  that  even  Hutchinson  turned  sligb.tly 
away. 

"Don't!"  said  Little  Ann,  softly,  and  tried  to  draw  him 
away. 

Ho  caught  his  breath  convulsively  once  or  twice,  and  his  voice 
dragged  out  words  again,  as  though  he  were  dragging  them  from 
bottomless  depths. 

"Going  —  back  —  to  —  England  —  back  to  England  —  to 
England." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  near  by,  his  arms  thrown  over  its 
back,  and  broke,  as  his  face  fell  upon  them,  into  heavy,  deadly 
sobbing  —  the  kind  of  so])bing  Tembarom  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  stand  up  against.     Hutchinson  whirled  about  testily. 

"  Dang  it !  "  he  broke  out,  "  I  wish  Tembarom  'd  turn  up. 
miat  are  we  to  do?"  He  didn't  like  it  himself.  It  struck 
him  as  unseemly. 

But  Ann  went  to  the  chair,  and  put  her  hands  on  the  shudder- 
ing shoulder,  bonding  over  the  soul-wrung  creature,  the  wisdom 
of  centuries  in  tbo  soft,  expostulatory  voice  which  soomod  to 
reach  the  very  darkness  he  was  lost  in.  It  was  a  wisdom  of 
which  she  was  wholly  unaware,  but  it  had  been  born  with  her, 
and  was  the  building  of  hor  being. 

"'Sh!  'S-h-h!"  she  said.  "You  mustn't  do  that.  Mr. 
Tembarom  wouldn't  liki;  you  to  do  it.    He'll  be  in  directly. 
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;Sh !     'Sh,  now !  "    And  simple  as  the  words  were,  their  sonth. 
mg  reached  h.n^     The  wildness  of  his  sob.  grow  \oJ 

See  here,    Hutchinson  protested,  -  this  won't  do,  my  man 
I  won't  have  ,t  Ann.     I  'm  upset  myself,  what  with  this  going 

l.ko  that  here     It  upsets  me  worse  than  ever.    AndyouhanS 
over  him !     It  won't  do."  ^      »"«ife<a 

^^Strangeways  lifted  his  head  from  his  arms  and  looked  at. 

"Aye,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  Hutchinson  added  fretfullv 
Strangeways  got  up  from  the  chair.     When  he  was  not  bowed 
or  slouching  ,t  was  to  be  seen  that  he  was  a  tall  man  with  s.niaro 
shoulders.     Despite  his  unshaven,  haggard  face,  he  had  a  sort  of 
presence. 

^"j'^lf^'^'^^^^'^y^^o^rhcmul     "I  forgot.     I  ought 
not  to  be  here.  " 

Neither  Hutchinson  nor  Little  Ann  had  ever  seen  any  one  do 
the  thing  he  did  next.  When  Ann  went  with  him  to  the  door  „f 
the  hal  bedroom  he  took  her  hand,  and  bowing  low  before  her, 
lifted  it  gently  to  his  lips. 

Hutchinson  stared  at  him  as  he  turned  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

•'^T/u''.V''''  '*'''"'  "^  ''"''^■'  ''"'^  '•'^^^•^3  f^"'"'  *''at  in  hooks,"  ho 
'""t '.i,     *     "®'''''  ^^""S''t  I  ^"'^o"'*!  see  a  chap  do  it  mvscif  " 
^^Little  Ann  went  back  to  her  mending,  looking  very  thought- 

"  Father  "  she  said,  after  a  few  moments,  "  England  made  him 
come  near  to  remembering  something." 

"  New  York  '11  come  near  making  me  remember  a  lot  of  things 
when  I 'm  out  of  it  "said  Mr.  n.tCnnson,  sitting  down  heavily 
in  his  chair  and  rubbing  his  hea...     -  Kh.  dang  it !  dan-  it '  " 

Dont  you  let  it.  Father."  advised  Little  Ann.     ""There 's 
never  any  good  in  thinking  tl   ngs  over." 
^    ''You're  not  as  cheerful  yourself  as  you  let  on,"  he  said 

lou  ve  not  got  much  color  lo-dav,  my  lass." 

She  rubbed  one  cheek  a  little,  trvin^r  to  laugh 

«I  shall  get  it  back  when  we  go  a.  I  .fay  with  grnndmofher. 
It  s  just  staying  indoors  so  much.     Mr.  T.nibarom  won't  ho  \m^ 
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now;  I'll  get  up  and  )'vt  tlie  table.  The  things  are  on  a  tray 
outside." 

As  she  was  going  out  of  the  room,  Jim  Bowlos  an-l  iFulius 
Stciiihergcr  appeared  at  tho  door. 

"May  we  come  in?"  Jim  asked  eagerly.  "Wc'ie  invited  t<i 
the  oyster  hIow,  and  it's  time  old  'J'.  T.  was  here,  ihdius  and 
nie  are  just  getting  dippy  wiiiting  up-slairs  *<»  hear  if  he  's  nuide 
good  with  (Jalton." 

"Well,  now,  you  s^it  down  and  be  ((uiel  a  liit,  or  you'll  be 
losing  your  nj)petites,"  advised  Ann. 

"  You  can't  lose  a  thing  the  size  of  mine,"  answered  Jim,  "  any 
more  than  you  e(<uld  losi-  the  MetrojMilitun  Ojiera-house." 

Ann  turned  her  head  aii<i  paused  ~  though  she  were  listening. 
She  heard  footsteps  in  the  lower  Iwill. 

"He's  coniing  now,"  she  announied.  "I  know  his  step. 
He's  tired.  Dcm't  go  yel,  you  two."  she  added  as  the  pair  pre- 
pared (()  rush  to  meet  him.  "When  any  one's  lliiit  tired  he 
wants  to  wash  liis  faee,  and  talk  wIumi  he's  ready.  If  you'll 
just  go  baek  to  your  room  1  '1!  call  you  when  1  've  set  the  table.'' 

She  felt  that  she  wanted  a  little  more  (piiet  during  the  next 
few  minutes  than  she  could  have  if  they  remained  and  talked 
at  the  top  of  elated  voices.  She  had  not  quite  realized  how 
anxiously  she  had  been  waiting  all  day  for  the  hour  when  she 
would  hear  exactly  what  had  happened.  If  he  was  all  right,  it 
it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  remember  when  she  was 
in  England.  In  this  moderate  form  she  expressed  herself  men- 
tally. "It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  remend)er."  She  spread 
the  cloth  on  the  table  and  began  to  lay  out  the  plates.  In- 
voluntarily she  found  herself  stopping  to  glance  at  the  hall 
bedroom  door  and  listen  lather  intently. 

"  I  hope  he 's  got  it.  1  do  that.  1  'm  sure  ho  has.  lie 
ought  to  " 

Hutchinson  looked  ever  at  her.  She  was  that  like  her  mother, 
that  lass ! 

"  You  're  excited,  Ann,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Father,  1  am-— a  bit.  lie's  —  he's  washing  his  face 
now."  Sounds  of  splashing  water  could  be  heard  through  the 
intervening  door. 
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JIutdiinson  wat.  bed  her  with  mine  unowintm 

\()u  tare  a  lot  f(.p  tliat  Iiul,"  he  said. 
She  did  imt  K...k  fluttered.     Iler  answer  was  quite  candid. 
^^  I  HOM    I  did.  Father.     Uv  's  taking  off  hiM  bootn." 
^  nu  know  t  verr  Bound  ho  makes  and  you  're  going  away 
Satur.liiy,  and  you  '11  never  sec  liini  again."  ' 

"  I'luit  need  nt  stop  nie  raring.     It  never  did  any  one  any 
Jiurin  to  care  for  one  of  his  sort." 

"  It  wol-t  X'-^-'^'"'  ^"^  "°''*'''"'^-"  ""*'  ''"««"  ''^'g«»  to  hluster. 

"lIe-<  eoming  to  the  door,  he's  turning  the  handle."  «aid 
i^iiiie  Ann. 

'IV.. Larom  .     ao  in.     He  was  fresh  with  rc^  nt  face-washing, 
and   .H  ha.r  w,     damp,  so  that  .  short  loek  curled  and  stood  up 
He  had  been  up  t.=wn  nmking  frantic  effortn  for  hours,  but  lie 
had  been  ma  ,ng  , lu-n,  .n  a  spirit  of  victorious  relief,  and  he 
uul  not  look  tired  at  all. 

r  VT  ^'.'.^  '^  V  ^'"^  '■'■''''^  ""^  <'"'  ni^'nent  ho  enterel.     "  I  've 
got  It,  by  Jingo!     The  job  \s  mi...  fur  keeps  " 

«n2'r'^''"-l  fr  'S!P  ^'""  °"'  ^'"^  '^"t?"  Hutchinson  was 
shghily  e.xeited  himself. 

done  first-rate,  and  if  I  go  on,  he'll  run  me  up  to  thirty/' 

^\oll,  I  m  danged  glad  of  it,  lad,  that  I  am!"    Hutchin- 
son gave  in  handsomely.     «  You  put  backbone  into  it." 

Little  Ann  stood  near,  smiling.  Her  smile  met  Tembar- 
oxu  s* 

"I  know  you're  glad.  Little  Ann,"  he  said.  "I'd  never 
have  got  there  but  for  you.  It  was  up  to  me,  after  the  way 
you  started  me."  •' 

"You  knov.  I  'm  glad  without  me  telling  you,"  she  answered. 
"  I  m  rujhtdoivn  glad," 

And  it  vas  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Bowse  came  into  the 
room, 

*  T'ltS?  \^^  '*''  ^Woned  just  now,"  she  said,  much  flus- 
tered. That's  the  way  with  things.  The  stew '11  spoil,  but  he 
says  it's  real  important." 

Tembarom  caught  at  both  her  hands  and  shook  them 
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"I've  got  it,  Mrs.  liowsv.  Ih'ru's  your  sfHit>ty  reporter! 
The  best-looking  boarder  you  've  got  is  going  to  hv  uble  Ik  pay 
his  board  steady." 

"  1  'in  as  glad  as  can  be,  and  so  will  cvery!)ody  be.  I  knew 
you  'd  get  it.  But  tlii«  gentleman 's  bwn  here  twire  to-day. 
He  says  he  really  must  see  you." 

"  Let  him  wait,"  Ilutihin.son  ordered.  **  What 's  the  cluip 
want?     The  stew  won't  be  lit  to  eat." 

"No,  it  won't,"  answered  Mrs.  Bowse;  "but  lie  seems  to 
think  he's  not  the  kind  to  bo  put  olT.  lie  says  it's  more  Mr. 
Tembarom's  business  than  his.  lie  looked  real  mad  when  I 
showed  him  into  the  parlor,  where  they  were  playing  the  pian- 
ola. He  asked  wasn't  there  a  private  room  where  you  could 
talk." 

A  certain  flurried  interest  in  tiie  manner  of  Mrs.  Howse,  a 
something  not  usiudly  awakened  by  inopportune  callers,  an  ac- 
tual suggestion  of  the  possil)Ie  fact  that  she  was  not  as  in- 
different as  she  was  nervous,  somewhat  awakened  Mr.  Hutcliin- 
eon's  curiosity. 

"Look  here,"  he  volunteered,  "if  he's  got  any  real  business, 
he  can't  talk  over  to  the  tune  of  the  pianola  you  can  bring 
him  up  here,  Tembarom.  I  '11  see  he  don't  stay  long  if  liis 
business  is  n't  worth  talkin'  about.  He  '11  see  the  table  set  for 
supper,  and  that'll  hurry  him." 

"  Oh,  gee!  I  wish  he  had  n't  come  !  "  said  Tembarom.  "  I  '11 
just  go  down  and  see  what  he  wants.  No  one  's  got  any  swell 
private  business  with  me." 

"  You  bring  him  up  if  he  has,"  said  Hutchinson.  "  We  'd 
like  to  hear  about  it." 

Tembarom  ran  down  the  stairs  quickly. 

No  one  had  ever  wanted  to  see  him  on  business  before. 
There  was  something  important-soun<ling  about  it;  perluips 
things  were  starting  up  for  him  in  real  earnest.  It  might  be 
a  message  from  Galton,  though  he  could  not  believe  that  ho 
had  at  this  early  stage  reached  such  a  distinction.  A  ghastly 
thought  shot  a  bolt  at  him,  but  he  shook  himself  free  of  it. 

"  He  's  not  a  fellow  to  go  back  on  his  word,  anyhow,"  he  in- 
sisted. 
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There  were  more  boarders  tlian  usual  in  the  narlor  Th. 
young  woman  from  the  notion  counter  had  company  and  oZ 
of  her  guests  was  playing  "He  sut'nly  was  Zd  to'  Me  "  on 
the  pianola  with  loud  and  steady  tread  of  pedal 

Teiom    a:  tiar  atLTfrfSl"/'^-^*''?  ''''''  ''''^'^ 
he  looked  about  hi  J    w  ,    ","^'  ^^^P'""  ^^'^  ^°^'^^"P  a^ 

an  elderly  gentleman  of  some  imnressiveno<,r,-n  +i    ^      • 
whatsoever  it  happened  to  be,  ZTrhX  "l  ^  f^cf  Xs 
not  of  a  friendly  type,  and  his  eyes  held  cold  irrUation  dis 

feU  tjje  gemahties  of  the  oyster  supper  assume  a  rather  foS 

The  caller  advanced  and  spoke  first, 

Mr.  Tembarom?"  he  inquired. 
;;Yes,"  Tembarom  answered,  "I'm  T.  Tembarom." 

pressTon    ''''T^V    j  ''''"^f  I  ^'^^   '   ^^'^^^^  ^^^^^'^   ex- 
pression.       Ah,  yes;  I  see.     I  beg  pardon." 

In  that  moment  Tembarom  felt  that  he  was  looked  over  taken 
n    summed  up    and  without  favor.     The  sharp,  stiady  e^ 
however,  did  not  seem  to  have  moved  from  his  face     At  The 
same  time  it  had  aided  him  to  realize  that  he  wa;    to  t  is 
well-dressed  person  at  least,  a  too  exhilarated  young  man  w 
mg  a  ten-dollar  "  hand-me-down  "  ^ 

"My  name  is  Palford,"  he  said  concisely.  "That  will  con- 
vy  nothing  to  you.  I  am  of  the  firm  of  Palford  &  Gdmby  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.     This  is  my  card  "  ^nmoy  or 

weJe'"tltTtolr''   ''S  T"^  '"^  ^^'^  '''''  "^^^-^  &  Grimby 
YorMs"{?'>   ''^'"    '^    '"^*^*^'^-    "That's    not    in    New 
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"?^o,  Mr.  Tembarom;  in  London.     I  come  from  England." 

"You  must  have  had  bad  weather  crossing,"  said  Tem- 
barom, with  amiable  intent.  Somehow  Mr.  Palford  presented 
a  more  unyielding  surface  than  he  was  accustomed  to.  And 
yet  his  hard  courtesy  was  quite  perfect. 

"  I  have  been  here  some  weeks." 

"  I  hope  you  like  Xew  York.     Won't  you  have  a  scat  ?  " 

The  young  lady  from  the  notion  counter  and  her  friends  be- 
gan to  sing  the  chorus  of  "  He  sut'nly  was  Good  to  Me  "  with 
quite  professional  negro  accent. 

"That's  just  the  way  May  Irwin  done  it,"  one  of  them 
laughed. 

Mr.  Palford  glanced  at  the  performers.  He  did  not  say 
whether  he  liked  New  York  or  not. 

"I  asked  your  landlady  if  we  could  n..t  see  each  other  in 
a  private  room,"  he  said.  "It  would  not  be  possible  to  talk 
quietly  here." 

"  We  should  n't  have  much  of  a  show,"  answered  Tembarom, 
inwardly  wishing  he  knew  wliat  was  going  to  happen.  "  But 
there  are  no  private  rooms  in  the  house.  We  can  be  quieter 
than  this,  though,  if  we  go  up-stairs  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  room. 
He  said  I  could  bring  you." 

"  That  would  be  much  better,"  replied  Mr.  Palford. 

Tembarom  led  him  out  of  the  room,  up  the  first  steep  and 
narrow  flight  of  stairs,  along  the  narrow  hall  to  the  second, 
up  that,  down  another  hall  to  the  third,  up  the  third,  and  on  to 
the  fourth.  As  he  led  the  way  he  realized  again  that  the  worn 
carpets,  the  steep  narrowness,  and  the  pieces  of  paper  unfor- 
tunately stripped  off  the  wall  at  intervals,  were  being  rather 
counted  against  him.  This  man  had  probably  never  been  in 
a  place  like  this  before  in  his  life,  and  he  did  n't  take  to  it. 

At  the  Hutchinsons'  door  he  stopped  and  explained: 

"We  were  going  to  have  an  oyster  stew  here  because  the 
Hutchinsons  are  going  away;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  said  we 
could  come  up." 

"  Very  kind  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  'm  sure." 

Despite  his  stiffly  collected  bearing,  Mr.  Pi;lford  looked  per- 
haps slightly  nervous  wh.a  ho  was  handed  into  the  bed-sitting- 
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room,  and  found  himself  confronting  Hutclunson  and  Little 
Ann  and  the  table  set  for  the  oyster  stew.  It  is  true  tha  he 
had  never  been  in  such  a  place  in  his  life,  that  for  many 
reasons  he  was  appalled,  and  that  he  was  beset  by  a  fear  thTthe 

Zt\  t  ''"'T^''-   ""P^"^'  ^^  «-^'^^^-^  cfrcumstances  to 

dmvn  ufn  .r^P  '  VY^*'"'°'  '^  ^^'y  '""'^'''^  "P°^  his  sitting 
do^^n  with  them  and  sharing  their  oyster  stew.     One  could  not 

ties  It  might  be  their  idea  of  boardJng-house  politeness 
And  how  could  one  offend  them?  God  forbid  that  the  sUut 
ion  should  intensify  itself  in  such  an  absurdly  trying  r^anner» 
^\hat  a  bounder  the  unfortunate  young  man  wasl^ffisown 
expenence  had  not  been  such  as  to  assist  him  to  any  reaHstie  en 
hghtenment  regarding  him,  even  when  he  had  seen  h  sTciety 
page  and  had  learned  that  he  had  charge  cf  it  ^ 

son  "   Vl'h'""^'  ^■'''.  ^T^'^^'^  ^''^^  ^^'-  «"d  Miss  Hutchin- 
Ttchinson.''""    "'"'""'•     "^^^^    '^    ''^-    P^^^-^'    Mr. 

heat^nfg:L";te^^^^    '^''^^  '^'^^'  ''''  ^^^P^P^'  ^-^^^  ^- 
"  Glad  to  see  you,  sir." 

'^l'amt^?,'t  ^^^?'^  *°'''  ^^''  '^^''  Tembarom  presented. 
in  oL    ,  "''^'^'^  *'  ■^'""'  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for  allowing  me 

to  come  to  your  room.     I  have  business  to  discu  s  with  Mr  Tern! 

fe"'  '''  ^"°°^^  ^'^  '^'^^  ^'^y^^  down-stdrs  _  rSr 

JnJl7J'',  t  '""'"y  '''^^^'  '^^"^  '^"^  •     Bight  under  my  bed  " 
grow^e^d  Hutchinson.    "You're  an  Englishman,  are  n't  Vu?" 

«  So  am  I,  thank  God! "  Hutchinson  devoutly  gave  forth 
Little  Ann  rose  from  her  chair,  sewing  ■•,  hand^ 

Father  11  come  and  sit  with  me  in  my  room,"  she  said. 
Hutchinson  looked  grumpy.     He  did  not  intend  to  leave  the 

field  clear  and  the  stew  to  its  fate  if  he  could  help  it.     He  gav! 

Ann  a  protesting  frown  ^ 
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«  Not  in  the  least,"  Palford  protested.  "  Certainly  not.  If 
you  are  old  friends,  you  may  be  able  to  assist  us." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  Hutchinson  answered, 
"We've  not  known  him  long,  but  we  know  him  pretty  well. 
You  come  from  London,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes.     From  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

"Law?"  grunted  Hutchinson. 

"  Ye<c      Of  the  firm  of  Palford  &  Grimby." 

Hutchinson  moved  in  his  chair  involuntarily.  There  was 
stimulation  to  curiosity  in  this.  This  chap  was  a  regular  top 
sawyer  —  clothes,  way  of  pronouncing  his  words,  manners, 
everything.  No  mistaking  him  —  old  family  solicitor  sort  of 
chap.  What  on  earth  could  he  have  to  say  to  Tembarom? 
Tembarom  himself  had  sat  down  and  could  not  be  said  to  look 
at  his  ease. 

"  I  do  not  intrude  without  the  ext  use  of  serious  business," 
Palford  explained  to  him.  "  A  great  deal  of  careful  research 
and  inquiry  has  finally  led  me  here.  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
I  have  followed  the  right  clue,  but  I  must  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions.   Your  name  is  not  really  Tembarom,  is  it  ?  " 

Hutchinson  looked  at  Tembarom  sharply. 

"  Not  Tembarom  ?    What  does  he  mean,  lad  ?  " 

Tembarom's  grin  was  at  once  boyish  and  ashamed. 

"  Well,  it  is  in  one  way,"  he  answered,  "  and  it  is  n't  in  an- 
other. The  fellows  at  school  got  into  the  way  of  calling  me 
that  way, —  to  save  time,  I  guess, —  and  I  got  to  like  it. 
They'd  have  guyed  my  real  name.  Most  of  them  never  knew 
it.  I  can't  see  why  any  one  ever  called  a  child  by  such  a  fool 
name,  anyhow." 

"What  was  it  exactly?" 

Tembarom  looked  almost  sheepish. 

"  It  sounds  like  a  thing  in  a  novel.  It  was  Temple  Temple 
Barholm.    Two  Temples,  by  gee  .     As  if  one  was  n't  enough !  " 

Joseph  Hutchinson  dropped  his  paper  and  almost  started  from 
his  chair.  His  red  face  suddenly  became  so  much  redder  that 
he  looked  a  trifle  apoplectic. 

"  Temple  Barholm  does  tha  sav  ?  "  he  cried  out. 
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Mr.  Palford  rai:-etl  his  hand  and  checked  him,  but  with  a 
Bugf^ostion  of  stiff  apclog}'. 

"  If  you  will  kindly  allow  me.  Did  you  ever  hear  your 
father  refer  to  a  place  called  Temple  Barholm?"  he  inquired. 
Tembarom  reflected  as  though  sending  his  thoughts  back- 
w-ard  into  a  pretty  thorouglily  forgotten  and  ignored  past. 
There  had  been  no  reason  connected  with  filial  affection  wliich 
should  have  caused  him  to  recall  memories  of  his  father.  They 
had  not  liked  ea  otlier.  He  had  known  that  he  had  been 
resented  and  looked  down  upon  as  a  characteristically  American 
product.  His  father  had  more  than  once  said  he  was  a 
"  common  American  lad,"  and  he  had  known  he  was. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  once  when  he  was 
pretty  mad  at  his  luck  I  heard  him  grumbling  about  English 
laws,  and  he  said  some  of  his  distant  relations  were  swell  people 
who  would  never  think  of  speaking  to  him, —  perhaps  didn't 
know  he  was  alive, —  and  they  lived  in  a  big  way  in  a  place 
that  was  named  after  the  family.  He  never  saw  it  or  them,  and 
he  said  that  was  the  way  in  England  —  one  fellow  got  every- 
thing and  the  rest  were  paupers  like  himself.  He'd  always 
been  poor." 

"  Yes,  the  relation  was  a  distant  one.  Until  this  investiga- 
tion began  the  family  knew  nothing  of  him.  The  inquiry  has 
been  a  tiresome  one.  I  trust  I  am  reaching  the  end  of  it.  We 
have  given  nearly  two  years  to  following  this  clue." 

"  What  for  ?  "  burst  forth  Tembarom,  sitting  upright. 

"Because  it  was  necessary  to  find  either  George  Temple 
Barholm  or  his  son,  if  he  had  one." 

"  I  'm  his  son,  all  right,  but  he  died  when  I  \/as  eight  years 
old,"  Tembarom  volunteered.  "  I  don't  remember  much  about 
him." 

"  You  remember  that  he  was  not  an  American  ?  " 

"He  was  English.  Hated  it;  but  he  wasn't  fond  of 
America." 

"  Have  you  any  papers  belonging  to  him  ?  " 

Tembarom  hesitated  again. 

"There's  a   few  old  letters  — oh,   and  one  of  those  glass 
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photographs  in  a  case.  I  believe  it's  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  taken  wl)cn  they  were  married.  Him  on  a  chair, 
you  know,  and  her  standing  with  lier  hand  on  liis  'shoulder." 

"Can  you  show  them  to  me?''  Palford  suggested. 

**  3ure,"    Tembarom   answered,    getting   up    frcim   his    seat 
"  They  're  in  my   room.     I   turned  them  up  yesterday  among 
some  otlier  things." 

^^^len  he  left  them,  Mr.  Palford  sat  gently  rubl)ing  his  chin. 
Ilutcliinson  wanted  to  burst  fortli  with  (piestions,  but  he  looked 
so  remote  and  acidly  dignified  tbat  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
boldness  in  the  idea  of  intruding  on  his  reflections.  Hutchin- 
son stared  at  him  and  breathed  hard  and  short  in  his  suspense. 
The  stiff  old  chap  was  thinking  things  over  and  putting  things 
together  in  his  lawyer's  way.  He  was  entirely  oblivious  to  his 
surroundings.  Little  Ann  went  on  with  her  mending,  but  she 
wore  her  absorbed  look,  and  it  was  not  a  result  of  her  work. 

Tembarom  came  back  with  some  papers  in  his  hand.  They 
were  yellowed  old  letters,  and  on  the  top  of  the  package  there 
was  a  worn  daguerreotype-case  with  broken  clasp. 

''  Here  they  are,"  he  said,  giving  them  to  Palford.  "  I  guess 
they  'd  just  been  married,"  opening  the  case.  "  Get  on  to  her 
embroidered  collar  and  big  breast-pin  with  his  picture  in  it. 
That's  English  enough,  isn't  it?  He'd  given  it  to  her  for  a 
wedding-present.  There  's  something  in  one  of  the  letters  about 
it." 

It  was  the  letters  to  which  Mr.  Palford  gave  the  most  atten- 
tion. He  read  them  and  examined  post-marks  and  dates. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  rose  from  his  chair  with  a  slightly 
portentous  touch  of  professional  ceremony. 

"  Yes,  those  are  sufficiently  convincing.  You  are  a  very  for- 
tunate young  man.     Allow  me  to  congratula   >  you." 

He  did  not  look  particularly  pleased,  +ho-".j,h  he  extended  his 
hand  and  shook  Tembarom's  politely.  He  was  rigorously  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  that  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  make 
the  best  of  an  extremely  bad  job.  Hutchinson  started  for- 
ward, resting  his  hands  o^  his  knees  and  glaring  with  ill-sup- 
pressed excitement. 
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fnni  T?  1  ^  f  fT-  Tembarom  said.  He  felt  rathor  like  a 
fool.  He  laughed  l.alf  nervously.  It  seemed  to  he  up  to  him 
to^unders  and,  and  he  didn't  understand  in  the  least   ^ 

lou  have,  through  your  father's  distant  relationsliin  in- 
hented  a  very  ,nagnificent  property -the  estate  o^Teinl 
Barholm  m  Lancashire,"  Talford  began  to  explain    but   Mr 

/n  ll-    iZd.  '''''''  ^^^'"  '''  ^''-  -'^^^^^'  cr:£g'his  Ue; 

ti    biggest.     Th    Temple  Barholms  as  didn't  come  over  Avith 

in.  "Z^him"  """  'r'^"  ^'"^     '""^^  «^  ^^^^  -"  S^^on 
«  T;..  7  r'"^'"g  a  stumpy,  red  finger  disparagindv 

at   Jembarom,  aghast  and  inercdulous-"  that  New  York  fad 
that^s  sold  newspapers  in  the  streets-you  say  /. 'I  cime  iito 

xZ^Slstf  ;S:^  r  ^  ^th  some  erispness  of  diction. 

TtJeThT  V^P'^-  T-Ple  TeKXl^Tf 
I  cmple  Barholm,  which  you  seem  to  have  heard  of  " 

Heard  of  it!     My  mother  was  born  in  the  viHa^o  nn'  l,Vo« 

and  shut  It.    Little  Ann  had  dropped  her  sewine     Hi,  B 
i™  eves        '^'  '°  ""'  '""^  ='"  ''^'^  '°*'>  t-k  *'™St  f. .• 

nn^Lr/'r.^^i^oTSfL';"--™''  "'  ''»"-'"'^''  '««-- 

"lou'd  better  sit  down,"  said  Little  Ann 
are  upsetting." 

He  did  sit  down.  He  felt  rather  shaky 
self  on  his  chest  and  laughed  again 

"Me!"  he  said.  "  T.  T.!  Ilully  ^ee^ 
at  a  vaudeville."  * 

veS  ™trg;°'t,-or"""« "  ="'*'■"»"''  "'"^  -™^ '» 


"  Sudden  things 
He  touched  him- 
It's  like  a  turn 
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"  Thee  th'  master  of  Temple  Barholm ! "  ho  ejaculated. 
"  Why,  it  stood  for  seventy  thousand  pound'  a  year !  " 

"  It  did  and  i'.  does,"  said  Mr.  Palford,  curtly.  He  had  less 
and  less  taste  for  the  situation.  There  n-as  neither  dignity 
nor  proper  sentiment  in  it.  The  young  man  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  meaning  and  proportions  of  the 
extraordinary  event  which  had  befallen  him.  It  appeared  to 
present  to  him  the  aspect  of  a  somewhat  slangy  New  York 
joke. 

"  You  do  not  seem  much  impressed,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  I'm  impressed,  all  right,"  answered  Tembarom,  "but, 
say,  this  thing  can't  be  true!  You  couldn't  make  it  true  if 
you  sat  up  all  night  to  do  it." 

"\\Tien  I  go  into  the  business  details  of  the  matter  to- 
morrow morning  you  will  realize  the  truth  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Palford.  "  Seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year  —  and  Temple 
Barholm  —  are  not  unsubstantial  facts." 

"  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  my  lad  —  that 's 
what  it  stands  for ! "  put  in  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

"Well,"  said  Tembarom,  "I  guess  I  can  worry  along  on 
that  if  I  try  hard  enough.  I  mayn't  be  able  to  keep  myself 
in  the  way  I  've  been  used  to,  but  1  've  got  to  make  it  do." 

Mr.  Palford  stiffened.  He  did  not  know  that  the  garish,  flip- 
pant-sounding joking  was  the  kind  of  defense  the  streets  of 
New  York  had  provided  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  with  in  many 
an  hour  when  he  had  been  a  half-clad  newsboy  with  au  empty 
stomach,  and  a  bundle  of  unsold  newspapers  under  his  arm. 

"  You  are  jocular,"  he  said.  "  I  find  the  New  Yorkers  are 
given  to  being  jocular  —  continuously." 

Tembarom  looked  at  him  rather  search  inglj'.  Palford 
wouldn't  have  found  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  young  man 
knew  all  about  his  distaste  and  its  near  approach  to  disgust, 
that  he  knew  quite  well  what  he  thought  of  his  ten-dollar 
suit,  his  ex-newsboy's  diction,  and  his  entire  incongruousness 
as  a  factor  in  any  circumstances  connected  with  dignity  and 
splendor.  He  would  certainly  not  have  credited  the  fact 
that  though  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  sort  of  a  place 
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Tcmplo  Barholm  was,  nn.l  what  sort  of  men  its  lonff  lino  of 
possos.sors  hnr]  boon,  ho  ]m\  gained  a  curious  knouicd^re  of  their 
significance  through  the  mental  attitude  of  their  legal  rcnre- 
eentat.ve  whon  he  for  a  moment  failed  to  conceal  his  sense  of 
actual  revolt. 

''It  seems  sort  of  like  a  joke  till  you  ^,et  on  to  it,"  he  said. 
«ut  I  guess  It  ain  t  such  a  merry  jest  as  it  seems  " 
And  th.n  Mr  Taiford  did  begin  to  ol,s,  rve  tlint  he  had  lost 
his  color  entirely;  aNo  that  he  had  a  ralhor  decent,  slmrn-cut 
face,  and  extremely  white  and  good  young  teeth,  which  he 
showed  not  unattractively  when  he  smiled.  And  he  smiled 
frecjuently,  but  he  was  not  smiling  now. 
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N  the  courise  of  the  interview  given  to  the  ex- 
plaining of  business  und  legal  detail  wliicli 
took  place  between  Mr.  I'alford  and  liis  client 
tlie  following  morning,  TenibaroniV  {knowl- 
edge of  his  situation  extended  itself  largely, 
and  at  the  same  time  added  in  a  ])roporti.)n- 
ate  degree  to  his  sense  of  his  own  incongru- 
ity as  connected  with  it.  lie  sat  at  a  table  in 
Pal  ford's  private  sitting-room  at  the  respect- 
able, old-fashioned  hotel  the  solicitor  had  chosen  —  sat  and 
listened,  and  answered  questions  and  asked  them,  until  his  head 
began  to  feel  as  though  it  were  cammed  to  bursting  with  ex- 
traordinary detail. 

It  was  ali  extraordinary  to  him.  He  had  had  no  time  for 
reading  and  no  books  to  read,  and  therefore  knew  little  of  fic- 
tion. He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  romance  but  such  as  the 
Xew  York  papers  provided.  This  was  highly  colored,  but  it 
did  not  deal  with  events  connected  with  the  possessors  of  vast 
English  estates  and  the  details  of  their  habits  and  customs. 
Hii:  geographical  knowledge  of  Great  Britain  was  simple  and 
largely  incorrect.  Information  concerning  its  usual  conditions 
and  aspects  had  come  to  him  through  talk  of  international 
marriages  and  cup  races,  and  had  made  but  little  impressi< 
upon  him.  He  liked  New  York  —  its  noise,  its  streets,  its 
glare,  its  Sunday  newspapers,  with  their  ever-increasing  number 
of  sheets,  and  pictures  of  everythiug  on  earth  which  could  be 
photographed.  His  choice,  when  he  could  allow  himself  a 
fifty-cent  seat  at  the  Iheater,  naturally  ran  to  productions  which 
were  farcical  or  cheerfully  musical.  He  had  never  reached 
sc  ious  drama,  perhaps  because  he  had  never  had  money  enough 
10  pay  for  ent^'ance  to  anything  like  half  of  the  "  shows  "  the 
other  fel  jws  recommended.    He  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
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facing  of  any  km.l  of  drar.ui  as  connectocl  with  himself  Tho 
vo,-Ht  of  ,t  ^u^,  that  it  ^truc-k  him  as  hoin.  of  tho  nit"  e  of  fit 
vh.n  ropude,]  from  the  norn.al  New  York  p.^nt         -i   v 

h.  ha.l  somehow  had  the  Juek  u,  come  int-  the  p  «se  «  on    . 

^oney  „,  ,vays  which  were  fan.iliar  to  him-tr"^  k 

Jn.^e^v  ^ork  he  would  have  known  the  names  of  plaee's  aid 

ruhbed  it  thoughtfully.'   The  laSem  ,f ^,^^0  B^r loTn   had 

l^ainst  the  man  who  ^tvf  .^d^^i:  1  ^Hf  tn 
,'  5"  rT   ^''i  ^'"""^-     ^'^^P^'^  ^^'^'l  l^^en  of  the  op  n  on  thl" 

minied  tf '  ''"  ""7^^^  '"""^«  ^^^  ^"^  "°*  wish  ^0    t 
nnnded  that  some  one  else  must  some  day  inevitably  stand  Tn 
1.13  shoes,  and  own  the  possessions  of  which  he  hhnJelf  wl^ 
arrogantly    fond.     There    were    always    more     en    "  Temp 
Barholms  than  male  ones,  and  fhe  families  were  small    "n! 
rela  ive  who  had  emigrated  to  Brooklyn  had  beenTeoLara 
n-ely  unknown  person.     His  only  intercourse  with  the  3  of 
the  house  had  been  confined  to  a  begging  letter    written  from 
Amenca  when  his  circumstances  werf  atSheir  C  t'    it     a^ 
an  jll-mannered  and  ill-expressed  letter,  which  had  been  con 
a^dered  presuming,  and  had  been  answered  chillingly  with  a 
mere  five-pound  note,  clearly  explained  as  a  final  charity     This 
begging   h.tter    which   bitterly  contrasted   the  writer's' poverty 
>^ith  h       .dilferent  relative's  luxuries,  had,  by  a  curious  trick 
of  chance  winch  preserved  it,  quite  .xtrao;dinariIy  turned  up 
during  an  examination  of  apparently  unimportant,  forgotten 
papers   and  had  furnished  a  clue  in  the  search  for  n'ext  o?  kVn 
Iht  wi^.tT  had  -really  annoyed  old  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  by 
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telling  liim  that  he  had  culled  his  son  by  hi?  name  ■^"  not  that 
there  was  ever  likely  to  ho  anything  in  it  for  hitn."  But  a 
waif  of  the  New  V  rk  streets  who  was  knnwii  as  "Tern"  <^r 
"  Teniharom  "  was  not  a  link  easily  attaehed  to  any  ohai.i,  and 
the  search  had  been  lonfj  and  rather  hopeless.  It  had,  how- 
ever, at  last  reached  Mrs.  Bowse's  borrdinfr-housc  and  boforo 
Mr.  Palford  sat  Mr.  Temple  Tomplc  Rarliohn,  a  cheap  young 
man  in  cheap  cloth  ,  and  spcakinj;  Nfw  York  shin;;  with  a 
nasal  accent.  Mr.  I'alford,  feeling  him  appalling  and  absolutely 
without  the  pale,  was  still  aware  that  he  stood  in  the  position 
of  an  important  client  of  the  firm  of  I'llford  &  rir-'-lvv.  Tlicro 
was  a  section  of  the  oirui's  at  Lincoln's  Inn  d  v.  ^d  to  docu- 
ments n presenting  a  lifetime  of  attention  to  i,  ■  airs  of  the 
Temple  Barholm  estates.  It  was  greatly  to  be  noped  that  tho 
or:'  ~  ignorance  and  commonness  of  this  young  outsider  would 
not  cause  impossible  complications. 

"He  knows  nothing!  He  knows  nothing!"  Palford  found 
himself  forced  to  e.vlaim  nR-itally  not  once,  but  a  hundred 
times,  in  the  course  of  their  talk. 

There  was  —  this  revealed  itself  as  the  interview  proceeded 
—  just  one  slight  palliation  of  his  impossible  benightedncss: 
he  was  not  the  kind  of  young  man  who,  knowing  nothing,  huffily 
protects  himself  by  pretending  to  know  evervtiiing.  lie  was 
of  an  unreserve  concerning  his  ignor'uce  which  his  solicitor 
felt  sometimes  almost  struck  t  in  the  face.  Xow  and  then 
it  quite  made  one  jump.  II  vas  singularly  free  from  any 
vestige  of  personal  vanity,  he  was  also  singularly  unready 
to  take  offense.  To  th>  head  of  the  firm  of  Palford  &  Grimby, 
who  was  not  n.^ustomc.  to  lightness  of  manner,  and  inclined 
to  the  view  tl:  '  a  person  vvho  made  a  joke  took  rather  a  liberty 
with  him,  his  tendency  to  be  j<icular,  even  about  himself  and  the 
estate  of  Temple  Barholm,  was  irritating  and  somewhat  disre- 
spectful. Mr.  Palford  did  not  easily  comprehend  jokes  of  any 
sort ;  especially  was  he  annoyed  by  cryptic  phraseology  and  mam- 
moth exaggeration.  For  instance,  he  could  not  in  the  least  com- 
pass Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  meaning  when  he  casually  remarked 
that  something  or  otlior  was  "  all  to  the  merry  ";  or  again,  quite 
as  though  he  believed  that  lie  was  using  reasonable  English 
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figures  of  speech,  "The  old  fellow  thought  he  was  the  only 
pebble  on  the  beach."  In  using  the  latter  expression  he  had 
been  referring  to  the  late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm;  but  what  on 
earth  was  his  connection  with  the  sea-shore  and  pebbles? 
Wlien  confronted  with  these  balTling  absurdities,  Mr.  Palford 
eitber  said.  "  I  beg  pardon,"  or  stifTened  and  remained  silent. 

When  Tembarom  learned  that  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England,  no  aspect  of  the  desiral)le  dignity 
of  his  position  reached  him  in  tiie  lca.-;t. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  there  's  quite  a  lot  of  us  can  go  back 
to  Adam  and  Eve." 

When  he  was  told  that  he  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Temple 
Barholm,  he  did  not  know  what  a  manor  was. 

"  What 's  a  manor,  and  what  happens  if  you  're  lord  of  it  ?  " 
he  asked. 

lie  had  not  heard  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear moved  to  admiration  of  him,  though  he  owned  that  he 
seemed  to  have  "  put  it  over." 

"Why  didn't  ho  make  a  republic  of  it  while  he  was  about 
it?  "  he  said.  "But  I  guess  that  wasn't  his  kind.  He  didn't 
do  all  that  fighting  for  his  health." 

His  interest  was  not  alone  totally  dissevered  from  the  events 
of  past  centuries ;  it  was  as  dissevered  from  those  of  mere  past 
years.  The  habits,  customs,  and  points  of  view  of  live  years 
before  seemed  to  have  been  cast  into  a  vast  waste-paper  bas- 
ket as  wholly  unpractical  in  connection  with  present  experi- 
ences. 

"  A  man  that 's  going  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  can't 
waste  time  thinking  about  yesterday.  What  he  's  got  to  do  is 
to  keep  his  eye  on  what 's  going  to  happen  the  week  after  next," 
he  summed  it  up. 

Rather  to  Mr.  Palford's  surprise,  he  did  not  speak  lightly, 
but  with  a  sort  of  inner  seriousness.  It  suggested  that  he  had 
not  arrived  at  this  conclusion  without  the  aid  of  sbarp  expe- 
rience. Now  and  then  one  saw  a  touch  of  this  profound  prac- 
tical perception  in  him. 

It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  ho  was  clear-headed  enough 
where  purely  practical  business  detail  was  concerned.     He  was 
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at  first  plainly  rather  stunned  by  the  proportions  presented  to 
him,  but  his  questions  were  direct  and  of  a  conunon-sense  order 
not  to  be  despised. 

"I  don't  know  anvtliing  about  it  vet,"  he  said  once.  "It's 
all  Dutch  to  me.  I  can't  calculate  in  half  crowns  and  pounds 
and  half  pounds,  but  1  'm  going  to  find  out.     1  've  got  to." 

Jt  was  extraordinary  and  annoying  to  feel  that  one  must  ex- 
])lain  everything;  but  this  impossible  fellow  was  not  an  actual 
fool  on  all  points,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  a  weakling.  Ho 
might  learn  certain  things  in  time,  and  at  all  events  one  was 
no  further  personally  responsible  for  him  and  his  impossibilities 
than  the  business  concerns  of  his  estate  would  oblige  any  legal 
firm  to  be.  Clients,  whether  highly  desirable  or  otlu'rwise, 
were  no  more  than  clients.  They  were  not  relatives  whom 
one  must  introduce  to  one's  friends.  Thus  Mr.  I'alford,  who 
was  not  a  specially  humane  or  sympathetic  person,  mentally 
decided.  lie  saw  no  pathos  in  this  raw  young  nuan,  who  would 
presently  find  himself  floundering  unaided  in  waters  utterly  un- 
known to  him.  There  was  even  a  touch  of  bitter  amusement  in 
the  solicitor's  mind  as  he  glanced  toward  the  future. 

lie  explained  with  detail  the  necessity  for  their  immediate 
departure  for  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Certain  legal 
formalities  which  must  at  once  be  attended  to  demanded  their 
presence  in  England.  Foreseeing  this,  on  the  day  when  he  had 
finally  felt  himself  secure  as  to  the  identity  of  his  client  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  engaging  optionally  certain  state-rooms  on 
the  Adriana,  sailing  the  following  Wednesday. 

"  Subject  of  course  to  your  approval,"  he  added  politely. 
"  But  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  be  on  the  spot  as  early  as 
possible."  lie  did  not  mention  that  he  himself  was  abominably 
tired  of  his  sojourn  on  alien  shores,  and  wanted  to  be  back  in 
London  in  his  own  chambers,  with  his  own  club  within  easy 
reach. 

Tembarom's  face  changed  its  expression.  He  had  been  look- 
ing rather  weighted  down  and  fatigued,  and  he  lighted  up  to 
eagerness. 

"  Say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  could  n't  we  go  on  the  Trans- 
atlantic on  Saturday?" 
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"It  is  one  of  the  small,  cheap  boats,"  objected  Palford. 
"  The  accommodation  would  be  most  inferior." 

Tembarom  leaned  forward  and  touched  his  sleeve  in  hasty, 
boyish  appeal. 

"  I  want  to  go  on  it,"  he  said ;  "  I  want  to  go  steerage." 

Palford  stared  at  him. 

"  You  want  to  go  on  the  Transatlantic!  Steerage !  "  he  ejac- 
ulated, quite  aghast.  This  was  a  novel  order  of  madness  to  re- 
veal itself  in  the  recent  inheritor  of  a  great  fortune. 

Tembarom's  appeal  grew  franker ;  it  took  on  the  note  of  a  too 
crude  young  fellow's  misplaced  confidence. 

"  You  do  this  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I  'd  give  a  farm  to  go  on 
that  boat.  The  Hutchinsons  are  sailing  on  it  —  Mr.  and  Miss 
Hutchinson,  the  ones  you  saw  at  the  house  last  night." 

«  I  _  it  is  really  impossible."  Mr.  Palford  hesitated.  "  As 
to  steerage,  my  dear  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  you  —  you  can't." 

Tembarom  got  up  and  stood  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  pockets.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  expression  of  his  sudden 
hopeful  excitement. 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "Tf  I  own  about  half  of  England 
and  have  money  to  burn,  I  guess  I  can  buy  a  steerage  passage 
on  a  nine-day  steamer." 

"  You  can  buy  anything  you  like,"  Palford  answered  stiffly. 
"  It  is  not  a  matter  of  buying.  But  I  should  not  be  conduct- 
ing myself  properly  toward  you  if  I  allowed  it.  It  would  not 
be  —  becoming." 

"Becoming!"  cried  Tembarom,  "Thunder!  It's  not  a 
spring  hat.     I  tell  you  I  want  to  go  just  that  way." 

Palford  saw  abnormal  breakers  ahead.  He  felt  that  he  would 
be  glad  when  he  had  landed  his  charge  safely  at  Temple  Barholm. 
Once  there,  his  family  solicitor  was  not  called  upon  to  live  with 
him  and  hobnob  with  his  extraordinary  intimates. 

"  As  to  buying,"  he  said,  still  with  marked  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
"  instead  of  taking  a  steerage  passage  on  the  Transatlantic  your- 
self, you  might  no  doubt  secure  firsi-class  state-rooms  for  Mr. 
and  Miss  Hutchinson  on  the  Adrians,  though  I  seriously  advise 
against  it." 

Tembarom  shook  his  head. 
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"  You  don't  know  tliom,"  lie  said.  "  They  would  n't  lot  me. 
Hutchinson's  a  queer  old  fellow  and  he's  hud  the  hardest  kind 
of  luck,  hut  he  's  as  proud  as  they  make  'em.  Me  hutt  in  and 
offer  to  pay  their  passage  hack,  as  if  they  were  paupers,  just 
hecause  I  've  suddenly  struck  it  rich !  HuUy  gee !  I  guess 
not.  A  fellow  that 's  heen  hoosted  up  in  tlie  air  all  in  a  minute, 
as  I  have,  has  got  to  lie  pretty  low  to  keep  folks  from  wanting 
to  kick  him,  anyhow.  IIutchius(m 's  a  darned  sight  smarter 
fellow  than  I  am,  and  he  knows  it  —  and  he's  Lancashire,  you 
het."  He  stopped  a  minute  and  flushed.  "  As  to  Little  Ann," 
he  said — "me  make  that  sort  of  a  break  with  hert  Well,  I 
should  be  a  fool." 

Pal  ford  was  a  cold-blooded  and  unimaginative  person,  but  a 
long  legal  experience  had  built  up  within  him  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness of  perception.  He  had  naturally  glanced  once  or  twice  at 
the  girl  sitting  still  at  her  me-.ding,  and  he  had  observed  that 
she  said  very  little  and  had  a  singularly  quiet,  firm  little  voice. 
"  I  beg  pardon.  You  are  probably  right.  I  had  very  little 
conversation  with  either  of  them.  Miss  Hutchinson  struck  mc 
as  having  an  intelligent  face." 

"She's  a  wonder,"  said  Tembarom,  devoutly.  "She's  just 
a  wonder." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,"  suggested  Mr.  Talford,  "  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  idea  to  explain  to  her  your  idea  of  tlio  steerfige 
passage.  An  intelligent  girl  can  often  give  excellent  advice, 
fou  will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  to- 
night.   Did  you  say  they  were  sailing  to-morrow?  " 

To-morrow !  That  brought  it  so  near  that  it  gave  Tembarom 
a  shock.  He  had  known  that  they  sailed  on  Saturday,  and 
now  Saturday  had  become  to-morrow.  Things  began  to  surge 
through  his  mind  —  all  sorts  of  things  he  had  no  timo  to 
think  of  clearly,  though  it  was  true  they  had  darted  vaguely 
about  in  the  delirious  excitement  of  the  night,  during  which 
he  had  scarcely  slept  at  all.  His  face  changed  again,  and  the 
appeal  died  out  of  it.  He  began  to  look  anxious  and  rest- 
less. 

"  Yes,  they  're  going  to-morrow,"  he  answered. 

"You    see,"    argued    Jlr.    i'alford,    with    conviction,    "how 
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impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to  make  any  arrangements  in  so 
few  hours.  You  will  excuse  my  saying,"  he  added  punctiliously, 
"that  I  could  not  make  the  voyage  in  the  steerage." 

Tembarom  laughed.     He  thought  he  saw  him  doing  it. 

"  That 's  so,"  he  said.  Then,  with  renewed  hope,  he  added, 
"  Say,  I  'm  going  to  try  and  get  them  to  wait  till  Wednesday." 

"i'do  not  think—"  Mr.  Palford  began,  and  then  felt  it 
wiser  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  "But  I 'm  not  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion.     I  do  not  know  :Miss  Hutchinson  at  all." 

But  the  statement  was  by  no  means  frank.  He  had  a 
private  conviction  that  he  did  know  her  to  a  certain  degree. 
And  he  did. 


ie. 


niAPTET?  VIIT 

HERE   was  a  slight   awkwardness   oven   to 
Tcmbarom  in  entering  the  dining-room  that 
evening.     He  had  not  seen  his  fellow  board- 
ers, as  his  restless  night  had  made  him  sleep 
later  tlian  usual.     But  Mrs.  Bowse  had  told 
him  of  the  excitement  he  had  caused. 
"  They    just    could  n't    cat,"    she    said. 
"  They  could  do  nothing  but  talk  and  talk 
and  ask  questions;   and   I    had   waffles,  too, 
and  they  got  stone-cold." 

The  babel  of  friendly  outcry  which  broke  out  on  his  entry 
was  made  up  of  jokes,  ejaculations,  questions,  and  congratu- 
latory outbursts  from  all  sides. 

"Good  old  T.  T.!"  "Give  him  a  Harvard  yell!  Rah! 
Rah!  Rah!"  "Lend  me  fifty-five  cents?"  "Where's  your 
tiara?"     "  Darned  glad  of  it !  "    "  Make  us  a  speech  !  " 

"  Say,  people,"  said  Tembarom,  "  don't  you  get  me  rattled 
or  I  can't  tell  you  anything.  I  'm  rattled  enough  already." 
"Well,  is  it  true?"  called  out  Mr.  Striper. 
"  No,"  Tembarom  answered  back,  sitting  down.  "  It  could  n't 
be;  that's  what  I  told  Palford.  I  shall  wake  up  in  a 
minute  or  two  and  find  myself  in  a  hospital  with  a  peachcrino 
of  a  trained  nurse  smoothing  '  me  piller.'  You  can't  fool 
me  with  a  pipe-dream  like  this.  Radford's  easier;  he's  not  a 
New  Yorker.     He  says  it  is  true,  and  I  can't  get  o'*^  of  it." 

"^^'hew!  Great  Jakes!"  A  long  breath  w^  xhaled  all 
round  the  table. 

"  ^Miat  are  you,  anyhow  ? "  cried  Jim  Bowles  across  the 
dishes. 

Tembarom  rested  his  elbow  on  the  edge  <if  the  table  and 
began  to  check  off  his  points  on  his  fingers. 
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"I'm  lliis,  he  said:  "I'm  Temple  Temple  Barliolm,  Es- 
quire, of  Temple  Bnrlinlm,  Lancashire,  England.  At  the  time 
of  the  flood  my  folkrf  knocked  \ip  a  house  just  ahout  where  the 
ark  landed,  and  I  guess  they  'vc  held  on  to  it  ever  since.  I 
dcm't  know  what  business  they  went  into,  but  they  made 
money.  I'alford  swears  I've  got  three  hu.  Ired  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  I  was  n't  going  to  c  dl  the  man  a  liar ;  but 
1  just  missed  it,  by  jingsl  "  ,      ,  ,.  .      u   i 

He  was  trying  to  "blufT  it  out."  Somehow  he  felt  he  had 
to  He  felt  it  more  than  cwr  when  a  momentary  silence  fell 
upon  those  who  sat  about  the  table.  It  fell  -.hen  he  said 
"three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year."  No  one 
could  find  voice  to  make  any  remark  for  a  few  seconds  after 

that.  ,    -      ,, 

"Are   you   a  lord  — or  a   duke?"   some   one   acked   alter 

breath  had  recovered  itself. 

"Xo,  I'm  not,"  he  replied  with  relief.  "I  just  got  out 
from  under  that ;  but  the  Lord  knows  how  I  did  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  first?"  said  Jim  Bowles. 

"  I  've  got  to  go  and  '  take  possession.'  That 's  what  Pal- 
fo'-d  calls  it.  I  've  been  a  lost  heir  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
I  've  got  to  show  myself." 

Hutchinson  had  not  joined  the  clamor  of  greeting,  but  had 
grunted   disapproval   more   than   once.     He    felt   that,    as   an 
Englishman,  he  had  a  certain  dignity  to  maintain.     He  knew 
something  about  big  estates  and  their  owners.     He  was  not 
like  these  common  Xew  York  chaps,  who  regarded   them  as 
Ara])ian  Nights  tales  to  make  jokes  about.     He  had  grown  up 
as  a   village  boy  in  proper  awe  of  Temple   Barholm.     They 
were  ignorant  fools,  this  lot.     He  had  no  patience  with  them. 
He  had  left  the  village    .nd  gone  to  work  in  Manchester  v  hen 
he  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  but  as  long  as  he  had  remained  i:i  nis 
mother's  cottage  it  had  been  only  decent  good  manners  for  him 
to  touch  his  forehead  respectfully  when  a  Temple  Barholm,  or  a 
Temple   Barholm   guest   or  carriage   or   pony   phaeton,   passed 
him  by.     And  this  chap  was  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm  him- 
self!     Lord  save  us! 

Little  Ann  said  nothing  at  all;  but,  then,  she  seldom  said 
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anything  during  mcal-timos.  When  the  rest  ot  n.o  honrdors 
laughed,  she  ate  her  dinner  and  smiled.  Several  tinic^.  de- 
spite her  caution,  Teinhaiom  cauglit  lier  eye,  and  somehow  held 
it  a  second  with  his.  She  smiled  at  him  when  this  happened; 
but  tliere  was  something  restless  and  eager  in  liis  look  whiih 
made  lier  wisli  to  evade  it.  She  knew  what  ho  felt,  and  she 
knew  why  he  kept  up  his  jokes  and  never  once  spoke  seriously. 
She  knew  he  was  not  coml'ortahle,  and  did  not  enjoy  talking 
ahout  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  to  peojde  who  worked  hard 
for  ten  or  twenty  "jkt."  To-jnorrow  morning  was  very  nc^ar, 
slie  kept  thinking.  To-morrow  night  she  would  bo  lying  in  her 
berth  in  the  steerage,  or  nioie  jirohahly  taking  caro  of  her  father, 
who  would  bo  very  uneomfortal)le. 

"What  will  Galton  do?"  IU\  Striper  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Teniharom  answered,  and  he  looked  troubled. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  might  not  he 
able  to  give  aid  to  a  wounded  society  page. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  Freak?"  called  out 
Julius  Steinberger. 

Tembarom  actually  started.  As  things  had  surged  over  him, 
he  had  had  too  much  to  think  over.  He  had  not  bad  time 
to  give  to  his  strange  responsibility;  it  had  become  one  never- 
theless. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  him  behind  when  vou  go  to  Eng- 
land?" 

lie  leaned  forward  and  put  his  chin  on  his  hand. 

"Why,  say,"  he  paid,  as  though  he  were  thinking  it  out, 
"he's  spoken  about  England  two  or  three  times,  lie's  said 
he  must  go  tliere.  By  jings!  I'll  take  him  with  me,  and  see 
what  '11  happen." 

When  Little  Ann  got  up  to  leave  t'  !  room  lie  folhjwed  her 
and  her  father  into  the  hall. 

"May  I  come  up  and  talk  it  over  with  y<iii?"  he  appealed. 
"I've  got  to  talk  to  some  one  who  knows  somelliing  about  it. 
I  shall  go  dotty  if  I  don't.     It's  too  much  like  a  dream." 

"Come  on  up  when  you're  ready,"  answered  Hutchinson. 
"  Ann  and  me  can  give  you  a  tiji  or  two." 

"1  'm  going  to  be  putting  the  last  things  in  the  trunks,"  sai(l 
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Ann,  "  l.ut  I   iluic  f^ay  you  won't  mind  that.    The  express  '11 
be  here  by  eight  in  the  morning." 
"O  Lord!"  grttaacd  Ti'Uil)aioni. 

When  he  went  up  <o  the  fourth  Hour  a  little  later,  Uutelmi- 
fciou  had  fallen  into  u  doze  in  hirf  chair  over  his  newspaper, 
and  Ann  was  kneeling  by  a  trunk  in  the  hall,  folding  small 
articles  tighllv,  and  lilting  them  into  corners.  To  'I'nid.arom 
she  looked  even  more  than  usual  like  a  slight  cluld  thing  one 
could  snatch  up  in  one's  arms  and  carry  about  or  set  on  one's 
knee  without  feeling  her  weight  at  all.  An  inferior  gas-jet 
on  the  wall  just  above  her  was  doing  its  best  with  the  lot  of 
soft,  red  hair,  which  would  have  been  an  untidy  bundle  if  it 
had  not  been  hers. 

Tembarom  sat  down  on  the  trunk  ii  xt  to  he". 

"0  Little  Ann!"  he  broke  out  under  his  breath,  lest  the 
sound  of  his  voice  might  check  Hutchinson's  steady  snoring. 
"  0  Little  Ann  !  " 

Ann  leaned  back,  sitting  upon  her  small  heels,  and  looked  up 

at  him.  -,      i     i.    nf 

"You're   all  upset,   and   it's   not  to  be   wondered  at,   Mr. 

Temple  Barholm,"  she  said.  -.at 

"  Upset !  You  're  going  away  to-morrow  morning !  And, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  don't  call  me  that !  "  he  protested. 

*'  You  're  going  away  yourself  next  Wednesday.  And  you 
are  Mr.  Temple  Barholm.  You  '11  never  be  called  anything  else 
in  England. 

"  How  am  I  going  to  stand  it?  "  he  protested  again.  "  How 
could  a  fellow  like  me  stand  it!  To  be  yanked  out  of  good 
old  New  York,  and  set  down  in  a  place  like  a  museum,  with 
Central  Park  round  it,  and  called  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Bar- 
holm instead  of  just  '  Tem  '  or  '  T.  T.'!     It's  not  natural." 

"Wliat  you  must  do,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  is  to  keep  your 
head  clear,'  that 's  all,*'  she  replied  maturely. 
"  Lord !  if  I  'd  got  a  head  like  yours !  " 
She  seemed  to  take  him  in,  with  a  benign  appreciativeness, 
in  his  entirety. 

"Well,  you  haven't,"  she  admitted,   tlinugh   quite  without 
disparagem'ent,  merely  with  slight  reservation.     "But  you've 
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got  one  liko  your  own.  And  it's  a  {^nnd  head  —  when  you 
try  to  think  steady.  Yours  is  a  man's  head,  and  mine  's  only 
a  woman's." 

"  It 's  Little  Ann  TTutchinson's,  hy  pee  I  "  said  Temharom, 
with  feeling. 

"  Listen  here.  Mr.  Ti  m  —  Temple  Barholm,"  she  went  on,  as 
nearly  disturhed  as  he  had  ever  seen  her  oiitwardlv.  '"  It 's  a 
wonileifid  thinjr  that's  happened  to  you.  It's  like  a  novel. 
Thnt  s|)Iendid  j)lace,  that  splendid  name  I  It  seems  so  (pieer 
to  think  I  shorld  ever  have  talked  to  a  ^Ir.  Temple  Harholm 
as  I  've  talked  to  you." 

lie  leaned  forward  a  little  ns  though  something  drew  him. 

"But" — there  was  unsteady  appeal  in  his  voice — ''you  have 
liked  me,  haven't  you,  Little  Ann?" 

Iler  own  voiee  seemed  to  drop  into  an  extra  quietness  that 
made  it  remote.     She  looked  down  at  her  hands  on  her  lap. 

"Yes,  I  have  liked  you  I  have  told  Father  I  liked  you," 
she  answered. 

He  got  up,  and  made  an  impetuous  rush  at  his  goal. 

"Then  —  say,  I'm  going  in  there  to  wake  up  M.'.  Jlutchin- 
pon  and  ask  him  not  to  sail  to-morrow  morning." 

"You'd  hette-  not  wake  him  up,"  she  answered,  smiling; 
hut  he  saw  that  her  face  changed  and  flushed.  "  It 's  not  a 
good  time  to  ask  Father  anything  when  he's  just  hoen  waked 
Tip.     And  we  hove  to  go.     The  express  is  coming  at  eight." 

"Send  it  away  again;  tell  'em  you're  not  going.  Tell  'em 
any  old  thing.  Little  Ann,  what's  tlie  matter  Avith  you? 
Something's  the  matter.     Have  I  made  a  hroak?  " 

He  had  felt  the  remoteness  in  her  even  hefore  he  had  heard 
it  in  her  dropped  voice.  It  had  heen  vaguely  there  even  when 
he  sat  down  on  the  trunk.  Actually  there  was  a  touch  of 
reserve  ahout  her,  as  though  she  was  keeping  her  little  i)laee 
with  the  self-respecting  propriety  of  a  girl  speaking  to  a  man 
not  of  her  own  world. 

"  I  dare  say  T  've  done  some  fool  thing  without  knowing  it. 
I  don't  know  where  I  'm  at,  anyhow,"  he  said  woefully. 

"Don't  look  at  mo  like  that,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she 
said  — "  as  if  I  was  unkind.     I  —  I  'm  7iot." 
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"  Hut  you're  dilTccnt,"  ho  iinplorcl.  "  I  saw  it  the  minuto 
I  cninc  ui..  I  rail  ui)-st!iira  juht  tra/.y  to  talk  to  you,— yt-fl,  cra/y 
lo  talk  to  you  — aiwl  you  — well,  you  were  diirerent.  Wliy  are 
you,  if  you're  not  mad?" 

Thru  she  roHe  and  fitood  boldiiif?  one  of  lior  neatly  rolled 
packages  in  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  clear,  and  ap- 
])ealed  maternally  to  his  reason.  , 

"IJeeausc   everything's   dillercut.    You  just   think   a   bit, 

eho  answered.  ,     ,      t         * 

Ho  stared  at  her  a  few  seconds,  and  then  understanding  of 

her  dawned  upon  him.     lie  made  a  human  young  dash  at  her, 

and  caught  her  arm.  ,  .    „,       ,     t^    i    i 

"What'"  h<^  cried  out.  "You  mean  this  Temple  Barliolm 
song  and  dance  makes  things  different?  Not  on  your  life! 
Yim'ro  not  the  girl  to  work  that  on  me,  as  if  it  was  my  fault. 
You've  got  to  hear  mo  si^ak  my  pieie.    Ann  — you've  just 

^'"nrhad  begun  to  tremble  a  little,  and  she  herself  was  not 
steady ;  hut  she  i)ut  a  hand  on  his  arm.  ^^ 

"Don't  say  nnything  you've  not  had  time  to  think  about, 

she  said. 

"  I  've  been  thinking  of  pretty  near  nothing  else  ever  since 
I  came  here.  Just  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  you  across  the  taL.e 
that  first  day  I  saw  my  finish,  and  every  day  made  me  surer. 
I'd  never  had  any  comfort  or  taking  care  of ,— 1  didnt  know 
the  first  thing  about  it,— and  it  seemed  as  if  all  there  was 
of  it  in  the  world  was  just  in  yaii." 

"Did  you  think  that?"  she  asked  faltoringly. 

"Did  I'  That's  how  you  looked  to  me,  and  it's  how  you 
look  now.  The  way  you  go  about  tak'ag  care  of  everybody  and 
just  handing  out  solid  little  chunks  of  good  sense  o  every 
darned  fool  that  needs  them,  why-"  There  w^s  a  break  in 
liis  voice  —  "  why,  it  just  knocked  me  out  the  first  round.  He 
held  her  a  little  away  from  him,  so  that  he  could  j^arn  over 
her,  though  he  did  not  know  he  was  yearning  bee,  I  d 
Bworn  I'd  never  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me  until  I  could  keep 
her  Well,  you  know  how  it  was,  Ann.  1  could  u  L  have  kept 
a  goat,  and  "l  was  n't  such  a  fool  that  I  did  n't  know  it.    I  ve 
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been   pi     ly  mk  wlicn   1   thuught  how  it  was;  but   1   uuver 
worried  yon,  did  I  ?  " 

"  No,  you  did  n't." 

"I  just  pot  l)UHy.  1  worked  like  —  well,  T  pot  busier  tbaii 
I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Wlicn  F  pot  th«'  pape  siirr.  \  lot  myself 
po  a  bit,  sort  of  hoping.  z\nd  tlien  this  Temple  liarholni  lliing 
hits  me." 

"  That  'a  the  thing  you  'vc  got  to  think  of  now,"  said  Little 
Ann.     "  I  m  going  to  talk  sensible  1'-  you." 

"  Don't,  Ann!     (lo«>d  Lord!  don't!" 

"  I  must."  She  put  her  last  tipht  roll  into  the  trunk  and 
tried  to  shut  the  lid.     "  IMeaso  loek  thiu  for  me." 

He  locked  it,  and  then  she  seated  herself  on  the  top  f>f  it, 
thouph  it  was  rather  high  for  her,  and  her  small  feet  dangled. 
Her  eyes  looked  large  and  moist  like  a  baby's,  ^  she  took 
out  a  handkerehief  and  lightly  touehed  them. 

"  You  'vc  made  rxe  want  to  cry  a  bit,"  she  said,  '*  but  I  'm 
not  going  to." 

"  Arc  y«m  going  to  tell  mo  you  don't  want  mc  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  anxious  eyes. 

"  No,  I  'm  not." 

"  God  bless  you !  "  IIo  was  going  to  make  a  dash  at  her 
again,  but  pulled  himself  up  because  ho  must.  '*  No,  by 
jings!  "  he  said.     "  I  'm  not  going  to  till  you  let  me." 

"You  sec,  it's  true  your  head's  not  like  mine,"  she  said 
reasonably.  "  Men's  heads  are  mostly  not  like  women's.  They  're 
men,  of  course,  and  they're  superior  to  women,  but  tliey're 
what  I  'd  call  more  fluttery-like.  Women  umst  remind  them 
of  things." 

"  ^\^lat  —  what  !dnd  of  things?  " 

"This  kind.  You  see,  Grandmother  lives  near  Temple  T.ar- 
holm,  and  I  know  what  it 's  like,  and  you  don't.  And  I  'vc 
seen  what  seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year  means,  and  you 
haven't.     And  you've  got  to  go  and  find  out  for  yourself." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  coming  along  to  help  me?'" 

"  I  should  n't  help  you ;  that 's  it.  I  should  hold  you  back. 
I'm  nothing  but  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  I  talk  Manchester-— 
and  I  drop  my  h's." 
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«T  lovo  to  hoar  you  drop  your  littlo  1.V  nil  ..vcr  the  place," 
lie  hmst  forth  imp("ttiou>*ly.     **  I  love  it." 

Silt'  slKvok  her  head.  «    i    i  , 

-The  pirl«  ihnt  go  to  pflnlon-partirs  at  Tompif  Barholm 
look  like  those  in  the  '  T.adio.'  Piotorial,'  an.l  they  'vo  pot  names 
nnd  liths  sani"  as  those  in  novelH."  ,.     ,     ,  i„ 

He  answered  her  in  genuine  anguish.  Ho  had  never  nnuo 
nnv  mistake  alnrit  her  character,  and  nhe  was  heginn.ng  to 
„„ike  hin.  feel  afraid  of  her  in  the  midst  ot"  h.s  adoration   ^^ 

"What  do  I  want  with  a  girl  out^  of  a  maga/.me.-'  ho 
cried.     "Where  shonhl  1  hang  her  np?" 

Slie  was  not  nnfeeling,  hut  unshaken  and  she  went  on : 
"I   .hould  look  like  a  lu.usen.aid  among  them.     How  wouUl 
you   feel  with   a  wife  of  that  sort,  when  the  other  .ort  was 

"''-"I'should  feel  like  a  king,  tiuit '.  what   I  .houhl  feel  like- 
he  replied  indignantly.  ,  ,  ^    ,      •       j  .^  •• 
"  I  should  ,>-t  feel  like  a  (,ueen.     I  should  M  ""•^'''•f ''  ; 
She  sat  with  her  little  feet  dangling,  and  her  hands  toldec 
in  her  lap      Her  infantile  hlue  eyes  h.'ld  h.m  as  the  Ancient 
Ma  iner  1  ad  heen  held.     He  could  not  get  away  trom  the  clear 
diJec^^ness   of   them.     He    did   not   want    to   exactly,   hut   she 
fri<d\tened  him  more  and  more.  ,  i   p    i  „« 
■'  I  should  l>e  ashamed."  she  proceeded.     "  I  should  feel  as 
if  I  had  taken  an  a.lvantage.     What  you  Ve  got  to  do  is  to 
find   out  something  no  one   else   can  tind   out  foi   you,    Mr. 
Temple  Barholm."  ,  . 
"  Jlow  can  I  find  it  out  without  you?     Tt  was  you  who  put 
,ne  on  to  the  wedding-cake:  you  can  put  me  on  to  other  things 

"  Because  I  'vo  lived  in  the  place,"  she  answered  unswer  - 
ingly.  "  I  know  how  funny  it  is  for  any  one  to  think  of  mo 
heing  Mrs.  Temple  Barholm.     Yor.  don't." 

"You  hot  T  don't."  he  answered;  'Mmt  1  '11  tell  you  what^  T 
do  know,  and  that 's  how  funny  it  h  that  I  .^^f^.^l'- 
Temple  Barholm.     T  'vo   -ot  on   to  that   all    right,   nil    right. 


Have  vnii .'  .  1  M  1 

She  looked  at  hin^  with  a  reflection  that  said  much,     she  wok 

him  in  with  a  judical  summing  up  of  which  it  must  he  owned 
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nn  uddod  rospoct  was  purl.  Slic  liii«l  always  lioli'-vcd  he  lia'l 
iiiuiv  hcusH,'  lliau  uui,-l  yuiiijg  nun,  and  now  An:  knew  il. 

"  Win.  11  11  jti T.'oa '»  tk\tr  i  imu^li  to  hw  lliingtt  iur  liiiu- 
.-fir.  Ill' V  j^rui  lallv  rlfViT  I'uuiiyli  lu  manage  tliuni,"  blie  rcplifd. 

lie  knell  down  hc-idc  the  hunk  and  luuk  Imili  her  hand- 
in  Irs.     lie  liL'ld  tliiiii  ia.-t  anil  ralhcr  hartl. 

**  An-  Null  ihruwiiig  mu  down  lor  good,  l.itik'  Ann!""  he 
said.     '*  If  you  ure,  1  can'l  stand  it,  1  won't  stand  it." 

*'  ir  you  eaie  al)out  nic  liki-  that,  you  'II  do  what  I  k-ll  you," 
she  interruj)tcd,  and  siiu  slippi'd  down  from  tin-  top  of  lnr 
trunk.  '•  1  know  what  Mother  would  say.  Shu  \[  say,  "  Ann, 
you  give  that  young  man  a  ihanee.'  And  I  'm  going  lo  gi\i' 
you  one.     I  've  .said  all  1  'm  going  to,  Mr.  Temple  ihirholni." 

He  took  hoth  her  elhow.s  and  looked  at  her  closely,  leoling  a 
somewhat  awoil  tonviitioii. 

"1  —  helievf  —  you  have,"  Uv  !^a'u\. 

And  here  the  .sound  of  Mr.  llutehinson's  loud  and  stertoruu.4 
breathing  eeased,  and  he  waketl  up,  and  eanie  lo  the  duor  lo 
iind  out  what  Ann  wa?  doing. 

"What  are  you  two  talking  about':'"  he  a.sked.  "People 
think  when  they  whisper  it 's  not  going  to  disturb  anybody, 
but  it 's  wor.so  than  shouting  in  a  man's  ear.'' 

Temhurom  walked  into  the  room. 

*'  I  've  been  asking  Little  Auu  to  marry  me,"  he  aunuuueed. 
"and  she  won't." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  ht'olessly,  and  let  his  head  fall  inin 
his  hands. 

"Eh  I"  e.xelaimed  Hutehinson.  Jlu  turned  and  looked  al 
xVnn  disturbedly.  "  1  thought  a  bit  ago  tha  did  n't  deny  but 
what  tha  'il  took  to  him !'  '' 

"  1  did  "'t,  FatliLT,"  she  answered.  "  I  don't  change  my 
mind  that  tjuick.  1  —  w ould  have  been  willing  to  say  '  Yes  ' 
when  you  would  n't  have  been  willing  to  let  me.  1  did  n't 
know  he  was  Air.  Temple  Barliolm  then." 

Hutchinson  rubbed  the  back  of  his  liead,  reddening  and 
lather  bristling. 

"  Dost  thu  think  t!i'  Temple  Barholms  would  look  down  oa 
thee?" 
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"  I  .houUl  look  down  on  myself  if  I  took  him  .p  at  Ins  first 

wonls,  when  ho  's  aU  upset  with  -'--';-' V'     "it  a"' 
to  (iml  out  what  things  moan.     1  m-NvcH,  1 

him,  Father."  .     i     i    a- 

Ilutchinson  pave  her  a  long,  steady  look. 

''  Von  are?"  lie  said. 

•ivmbaJorimcd  l,i»  hca,l,  and  lookcl  al  l,or,  too. 

;,ri,?:t  if;  t:tt^.n,  ..r .-.  „„a  ...u,.,.,,  „.  ,00^ 

"'"'it  S";Lr;o  arg>.e  al,o„t  it,"  .1.  answc-cd.    "  A,gu. 

"'1ll1"voi.mtary  rking  and  .ta„ai.«  l.«fo,a  her  wa,  a  .ort 

"1  know  tlial,"  he  owned.  "I  know  yon.  1  Hat  3  wny  i 
,  l„  it  1  kl.  llih  But  I  want  you  to  (ell  u,e  one  tlnng.  H 
S  lllrft  h!;;:pe„ed,  it  ra  o4  had  twenty  dollar,  a  week. 

^""'iVru'Thafim'f'and  Father  could  have  «pa,ed  me 
1  -d  1  ,,e  tiken  you.     K  teen  dollars  a  week  is  three  pounds 
:   ^£^cl  and  I've  known  ..rates'  wives  .  at    u,d  to 

s:^if«^iiJ^-eoi;t'K;Xh:;£f- 

huvc  made  it  do-until  you  got  more.     1  k.u.w  you,  too,  Mr. 

''^"f  Iv^^dt  her  father,  and  saw  in  his  florid  countenance 
that  which  spurred  him  to  hold  disclosure. 

"S^v"  ho  put  it  to  l>im,  as  mau  t..  .nan,  "  she  s  a„d^  there 
nnd  sn.;  a   thin.^  like  that,  and  she  expects  a   iV  low   not  to 
;  '  i:::  inL  L  :...  and  s,uoe.e  tl.  Ij^-i^'t  of  hor       .    are  n 
do  it,  and   I'm  not  going  to  try;  l^"^"^^^'"'  >  "  ^1,    ''^'' 
Zm^v  was  like  her,  and  I  guess  you  know  what   1  m  up 

"'lh:thinson's    grunting    clmekle    contained    implications    of 
exultant  iendcrnoss  and  gratilied  paternal  pr.dc 

"She's   th'  vorv   spit  and   image  of   her  n>ot1u-r,     he  su  , 
"and  si.:  had  U/ sense  of  ten  won.cn  rolled  into  one,  and  th 
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love  of  twenty.  You  let  lier  be,  nnil  you  're  as  safe  as  tli'  lloek 
of  Ages." 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  :liat?"  answered  Tenibaroni, 
Ill's  eyes  shining  ahnost  to  moisture.  "But  what  hits  nie,  hy 
tliunder!  is  that  I've  lost  the  chanec  of  seeing  lier  work  out 
that  fifteen-dollar-a-week  proposition,  and  it  drives  nic  crazy." 

"  I  should  liave  downright  liked  to  try  it,"  said  Little  Ann, 
with  speculative  reflection,  and  while  she  knitted  her  brows  in 
lovely  consideration  of  the  attractive  problem,  several  pre- 
viously unknown  dimples  declared  themselves  about  her  mouth. 

"Ann,"  Tembarom  ventured,  "if  I  go  to  Temple  Barholm 
and  try  it  a  year  and  learn  all  al)out  it  — " 

"  It  would  take  more  than  a  year,"  said  Ann. 

"  Don't  make  it  two,"  Tembarom  pleaded.  "  I  '11  sit  up  at 
night  with  wet  towels  round  my  head  to  learn;  I'll  sjx'nd 
fourteen  hours  a  day  witli  girls  that  look  like  the  pictures  in 
the  '  Ladies'  Pictorial,'  or  wliatever  it  is  in  England ;  I  '11  give 
them  every  chance  in  life,  if  you  '11  let  me  off  afterward.  Tlierc 
must  be  another  lost  heir  somewhere;  let's  dig  him  up 
and  then  come  back  to  little  old  Xew  York  and  be  happy. 
Gee!  Ann," — letting  himself  go  and  drawing  nearer  to  her, — 
"  how  happy  we  could  be  in  one  of  those  little  flats  in  llarlem  !  " 

She  was  a  warm  little  human  thing,  and  a  tender  one,  and 
when  he  came  close  to  her,  glowing  with  tempestuous  boyish 
eagerness,  her  eyes  grew  bluer  liecause  they  were  suddenly  wet, 
and  she  was  ol)liged  to  move  softly  back. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  I  know  those  little  flat.s.  Any  one  could  — " 
She  stopped  herself,  because  she  had  been  going  to  reveal 
what  a  home  a  woman  could  make  in  rooms  like  the  compart- 
iiients  in  a  workbox.  She  knew  and  saw  it  all.  Siie  drew 
back  a  little  again,  but  she  put  out  a  hand  and  laid  it  on  his 
sleeve. 

"When  you've  had  quite  time  enough  lo  find  out,  and 
know  what  the  other  thing  means.  I  'II  do  whatever  you  want 
me  to  do,"  she  said.     "  It  won't  matter  what  it  is.     I  'II  do  it." 

"She  means  that,"  llutehinson  mumbled  unsteadily,  turning 
aside.  "  Same  as  her  nioiher  would  have  meant  it.  And 
she  means  it  in  more  ways  than  one." 
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And  so  she  did.  Tlie  promis,.  included  ciuito  firmly  the 
,)o«cibility  of  not  unnatural  changes  in  himself  such  as  young 
irdor  could  not  foresee,  even  the  possihility  of  his  new  life 
withdrawing  him  entirely  from  the  plane  on  which  rapture 
could  materialize  on  twenty  dollars  a  week  in  a  fiat  in  Har- 
lem. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TYPE  as  exotic  as  Tembarom's  was  to  his 
solicitor  naturally  sajjijestcd  proljlcins. 
Mr.  Palford  found  his  diargc  Ijallling  1k'- 
causo,  accordin<r  to  ordinary  rules,  a  young 
man  so  rudimentary  should  have  presented 
no  problems  not  perfectly  easy  to  explain. 
It  was  herein  that  he  was  exotic.  Mr. 
Palford,  who  was  not  given  to  subtle  an- 
alysis of  differences  in  character  and  tem- 
perament, argued  privately  that  an  English 
youth  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  streets  "would  have  been 
one  of  two  or  three  things.  He  would  have  been  secretly  ter- 
rified and  resentful,  rougiily  awkward  and  resentful,  or  boast- 
fully delighted  and  given  to  a  common  youth's  excitedly  com- 
mon swagger  at  finding  himself  suddenly  a  "  swell." 

This  special  kind  of  youth  would  most  assuredly  have  con- 
stantly thought  of  himself  as  a  "'  swell "  and  would  have  lost 
his  head  altogether,  possibly  with  results  in  the  matter  of  con- 
duct in  public  which  would  have  been  either  maddening  or 
crushing  to  the  spiri*  •  ,  a  well-bred,  mature-minded  leg;ij 
gentleman  temporarily  thrust  into  the  position  of  bear-leader. 
But  Tembarom  was  none  of  these  things.  If  he  was  terrified 
he  did  not  reveal  his  anguish.  He  was  without  doubt  not  re- 
sentful, but  on  the  contrary  interested  and  curious,  though  he 
could  not  be  said  to  bear  himself  as  one  elated.  He  ind'iilged 
in  no  frolics  or  extravagances.  He  saw  the  Hutchinsons  off 
on  their  steamer,  and  supplied  them  with  fruit  and  flowers 
and  books  with  rerpectful  moderation.  He  did  not  conduct 
himself  as  a  benefactor  bestowing  unknown  luxuries,  but  as  a 
young  man  on  whom  unexpected  luck  bad  bestowed  decent  op- 
portunities to  express  his  friendship.     In  fact,  Palford's  taste 
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approved  of  liis  altitudo.  He  was  evidently  much  under  the 
spell  of  the  slight  girl  with  the  Manchester  accent  and  soher 
hlue  eyes,  hut  she  was  neither  flighty  nor  nieretncious,  and 
would  have  sense  enough  to  give  no  trouhle  even  when  he 
naturally  forgot  her  in  the  revelations  of  hin  new  lite,  tier 
father  also  was  nlainlv  a  respectalde  working-man,  with  a  blunt 
Lancashire  pride  which  would  keep  him  from  intruding.  ^^ 

"You  can't  hutt  in  and  get  fresh  with  a  man  like  tluit, 
Temharom  said.    "Money  wouldn't  help  you.     He's  too  in- 

TfTertho  steamer  had  sailed  away  it  was  ohservahle  to  his 
solicitor  that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  was  apparently  occupied 
every  hour.  He  did  not  explain  why  he  seemed  to  rush  Irom 
one  part  of  New  York  to  another  and  why  he  seemed  to  he  seek- 
mc  interviews  with  persons  it  was  plainly  difficult  to  get  at. 
He  was  evid.mtly  working  hard  to  accomplish  something  or 
other  hcforc  he  left  the  United  States,  perhap.  He  asked  some 
astutely  practical  husiness  questions;  his  inteidion  seeming  to 
he  to  gain  a  d-'  .itc  knowledge  of  what  his  future  resources 
would  he  n-     A  his  freedom  to  use  them  as  he  chose. 

Oii-e  or  twice  Mr.  Talford  was  rather  alarmed  hy  the  tendency 
of  his  questions.  Had  lie  actually  some  prodigious  American 
scheme  in  view?  He  seemed  too  young  and  inexperienced  in 
the  handling  of  large  sums  for  such  a  possihility.  But  youtli 
and  inexperience  and  suddenly  inherited  wealth  not  infrequently 
lod  to  rash  adventures.  Something  which  I'alford  called  very 
handscmic"  was  done  for  Mrs.  Bowse  and  the  hoarding-house. 
Mrs.  Bowse  was  evidentlv  not  proud  enough  to  resent  being 
made  secure  for  a  few  years'  rent.  The  extraordinary  page  was 
provided  for  after  a  largo  amount  of  effort  and  expenditure  of 

energy. 

"I  couldn't  leave  Galton  high  and  dry,"  Temharom  ex- 
plained when  he  came  in  after  rushing  about.  "I  tuink  1 
know  a  man  he  might  try,  hut  I  've  got  to  imd  him  and  put 
him  on  to  things.  Good  Lord!  nobody  rushed  about  to  imd 
mo  and  offer  me  the  job.  I  hope  this  fellow  wants  it  as  had 
as  I  did.  He  ^11  he  uj)  in  the-  air."  He  discovered  tlie  where- 
abouts of  the  young  man  in  (lueslion,  and  llnding  him,  as  the 
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youngster  almost  tearfully  declared,  "about  down  and  out," 
his  proposition  was  met  with  the  gratitude  the  relief  from 'a 
prospect  of  something  extremely  like  s^arvatiou  would  mentally 
produce.  Temharom  took  him  to  Ualtou  after  having  talked 
him  over  in  detail. 

"  He  's  had  an  education,  and  you  know  how  much  I  M  had 
when  I  hutted  into  the  page,"  lie  said.  "  No  one  but  you  would 
have  let  me  try  it.  You  did  it  only  because  you  saw  —  you 
saw  — " 

"  Yes,  I  saw,"  answered  Oalton,  who  knew  exactly  what  ho 
had  seen  and  who  found  his  up-town  social  representative  and 
his  new  situation  as  interesting  as  amusing  and  just  touched 
with  the  pathetic  element.  Galton  was  a  traveled  man  and  knew 
England  and  several  other  countries  well. 

"Y^ou  saw  that  a  fellow  wanted  the  job  as  much  as  I  did 
would  be  likely  to  put  up  a  good  fight  to  hold  it  down.  I  was 
scared  out  of  my  life  when  I  started  out  that  morning  of  the 
blizzard,  but  I  couldn't  afTord  to  be  scared.  I  guess  soldiers 
^vho  are  scared  fight  like  that  when  they  see  bayonets  eomin-r 
at  them.     Y'ou  have  to."  '  ° 

"I  wonder  how  often  a  man  finds  out  that  he  does  retty 
big  things  when  bayonets  are  coming  at  him,"  answered  (Jalton, 
who  was  actually  neglecting  his  work  for  a  few  minutes  so  that 
he  might  look  at  and  talk  to  him,  tliis  New  York  descendant 
of  Norman  lords  and  8axon  kings. 

"Joe  Bennett  had  been  trying  to  live  off  free-lunch  counters 
for  a  week  when  I  found  liim,"  Temliarom  explained.  "You 
don't  know  what  that  is.  Ke  '11  go  at  the  page  all  right.  I  'm 
going  to  take  him  up-town  and  introduce  him  to  my  friends 
there  and  get  them  to  boost  him  along." 

^^'You   made  friends,"  said   (lalton.     "T   knew  you   would." 

"Some  of  the  best  ever.  Good-natured  and  open-handed. 
Well,  you  bet!  Only  trouble  was  they  wanted  you  to  eat  and 
drink  everything  iU  sight,  and  they  did  n't  .piite  like  it  when 
you  could  n't  get  outside  all  the  cliani])agne  they  'd  ofl'er  you." 

He  broke  into  a  big,  pleased  laugh. 

"■^\Tien  I  went  in  and  told  Muii>i)erg  he  pretty  near  threw  a 
fit.     Of  course  he  thought  I  was  kidding.     But  when  I  made 
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him  believe  it,  lie  was  as  glad  as  if  he  M  had  luck  himself. 
It  was  just  line  the  way  people  took  it.  Tell  you  what,  it  takes 
good  luck,  or  had  luck,  to  show  you  how  good-natured  a  lot  of 
folks  are.     They  *11  tieat  liennett  and  the  page  all  right;  you  '11 

see." 

"  They  '11  miss  you,"  said  Galton. 

"  I  shall  miss  thorn,"  Tembaroiu  answered  in  a  voice  with  a 
rather  depressed  droji  in  it. 

"  I  shall  miss  you,"  said  (Jalton. 

Tembarom's  face  reddened  a  little. 

"  I  guess  it  "d  seem  rather  fresh  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I 
shall  miss  you,"  he  said.  "  I  said  that  first  day  that  I  did  n't 
know  how  to  tell  you  how  I  —  well,  how  I  felt  about  you  giving 
a  mutt  like  me  that  big  chance.  You  never  thought  I  didn't 
know  how  little  I  did  know,  did  you?"  he  inquired  almost 
anxiously. 

"  That  was  it  —  that  you  did  know  and  that  you  had  the 
backbone  and  the  good  spirits  to  go  in  and  win,"  Galton  re- 
plied. "  I  'm  a  tired  man,  and  good  spirits  and  good  temper 
seem  to  me  about  the  biggest  assets  a  man  can  bring  into  a 
thing.  I  should  n't  have  dared  do  it  when  I  was  your  age.  You 
deserved  the  Victoria  Cross,"  he  added,  chuckling. 

"  What 's  the  Victoria  Cross  ?  "  asked  Tembarom. 

"You'll  find  out  when  you  go  to  England." 

"  Well,  I  'm  not  supposing  that  you  don  't  know  about  hov/ 
many  billion  things  I'll  have  to  find  out  when  1  go  to  Eng- 
land." 

"  There  will  bo  several  thousand,"  replied  Galton  moderately ; 
"but  you'll  learn  about  them  as  you  go  on." 

"  Say,"  said  Tembarom,  reflectively,  "  does  n't  it  seem  queer 
to  think  of  a  fellow  having  to  keep  up  his  spirits  because  he  's 
fallen  into  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year?  You 
would  n't  think  he  'd  have  to,  would  you  ?  " 

"  But  you  find  he  has  ?  "  queried  Galton,  interestedly. 

Tembarom's  lifted  eyes  were  so  honest  that  they  were  touch- 
ing. 

"  1  don't  know  where  1  'm  at,"  he  said.  "  I  'm  going  to 
wake  up  in  a  new  ])lace  —  like  people  that  die.     If  you  knew 
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what  it  was  like,  yon  wouldn't  mind  it  so  nuuli ;  but  you 
don't  know  a  blamed  thing.  It  'a  not  having  seen  a  samplo 
that  rattles  you." 

"  You  're  fond  of  New  York  ?  " 

''  Good  Lord !  it 's  all  the  place  I  know  on  earth,  and  it 's 
just  about  good  enough  for  mo,  by  gee!  It's  kept  mo  alivo 
when  it  might  have  starved  me  to  death.  My !  I  've  had  good 
times  here,"  he  added,  flushing  with  emotion.  "Good  times  — 
when  I  had  n't  a  whole  meal  a  day  I  " 

"  You  'd  have  good  times  anywhere,"  commented  Galton,  also 
with  feeling.  "  You  carry  them  over  your  shoulder,  and  you 
share  them  with  a  lot  of  other  people." 

He  certainly  shared  some  with  Joe  Bennett,  whom  he  took 
up-town  and  introduced  right  and  left  to  his  friendly  patrons, 
who,  e.xcited  by  the  atmosphere  of  adventure  and  prosperity,  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  To  have  been  the  choice  of  T. 
Tembarom  as  a  more  representative  of  the  Earth  would 
have  been  a  great  thing  for  Bennett,  but  to  bo  the  choice  of 
the  hero  of  a  romance  of  wildest  opulence  was  a  tremendous 
send-off.  He  was  accepted  at  once,  and  when  Tembarom  actu- 
ally "stood  for"  a  big  farewell  supper  of  his  own  in  "The 
Hall,"  and  nearly  had  his  hand  shaken  off  by  congratulating 
acquaintances,  the  fact  that  he  kept  the  new  aspirant  by  his  side*, 
so  that  the  waves  of  high  popularity  flowed  over  him  until  he 
sometimes  lost  his  joyful  breath,  established  him  as  a  sort  of 
hero  himself. 

Mr.  Palford  did  not  know  of  this  festivity,  as  he  also  found 
he  was  not  told  of  several  other  things.  This  he  counted  as  a 
feature  of  his  client's  exoticism.  His  extraordinary  lack  of  con- 
cealment of  things  vanity  forbids  many  from  confessing  com- 
bined itself  with  a  quite  cheerful  power  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
when  he  was,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  so  inclined. 

"  He  can  keep  his  mouth  shut,  that  chap,"  Hutchinson  had 
said  once,  and  Mr.  Palford  remembered  it.  "  Most  of  us  can't. 
I  've  got  a  notion  I  can ;  but  I  don't  many  's  the  time  when  I 
should.  There  's  a  lot  more  in  him  than  yoii  'd  think  for.  He  's 
naught  but  a  lad,  but  he  is  na  half  such  a  fool  as  ho  looks." 

He  was  neither  hesitant  nor  timid,  Mr.  Palford  observed.     In 
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an  entirely  unostentatious  w.r,  n"  soon  realized  that  his  money 
pave  tilings  into  his  liainls.  l!-  knew  he  could  do  most  things  he 
chose  to  do,  and  that  the  p(M,ef  to  do  them  rested  in  these  days 
with  himself  Mithout  the  necessity  of  detailed  explanation  or 
appeal  to  others,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  this  mysterious 
friend  or  protege  whose  name  was  Strangeways.  Of  the  history 
of  his  acquainlance  with  him  I'alford  knew  nothing,  and  that 
he  shouhl  choose  to  hurden  himself  with  a  half-witted  invalid 

—  in  these  terms  the  solicitor  descrilu>d  him  —  was  simply  in- 
explainahle.  If  he  had  asked  for  advice  or  hy  his  manner  left 
an  opening  for  the  offering  of  it,  he  would  have  been  most 
strongly  counseled  to  take  him  to  a  public  asylum  and  leave 
him  there;  but  advice  on  the  subject  seemed  the  last  thing  he 
desired  or  anticipated,  and  talk  al)out  his  friend  was  what  he 
seemed  least  likely  to  indulge  in.  lie  nuide  no  secret  of  his  in- 
tentions, but  he  frankly  took  charge  of  them  as  his  own  special 
business,  and  left  the  rest  alone. 

"  Say  nothing  and  saw  wood,"  Palford  had  once  been  a  trifle 
puzzled  by  hearing  him  remark  casually,  and  he  remembered  it 
later,  as  he  remembered  the  comments  of  Joseph  Hutchinson. 
Tembarom  had  explained  himself  to  Little  Ann. 

"You'll  understand,"  he  said.  "It  is  like  this.  I  guess 
I  feel  like  you  do  when  a  dog  or  a  cat  in  big  trouble  just  looks 
at  you  as  if  you  were  all  they  had,  and  they  know  if  you  don't 
stick  by  them  they'll  be  killed,  and  it  just  drives  them  crazy. 
It's  the  way  they  look  at  you  that  you  can't  stand.  I  believe 
something  would  burst  in  that  fellow's  brain  if  I  left  him. 
When  he  found  out  I  was  going  to  do  it  he'd  just  lot  out  some 
awful  kind  of  a  yell  I  'd  remember  till  I  died.  I  dried  right  up 
almost  as  soon  as  I  spoke  of  him  to  Palford.  He  couldn't  see 
anything  but  that  he  was  crazy  and  ought  to  be  put  in  an 
asylum.  Well,  he  's  not.  There  're  times  when  he  talks  to  me 
almost  sensible;  only  he's  always  so  awful  low  down  in  his 
mind  you  're  afraid  to  let  him  go  on.  And  he  's  a  little  bit 
better  than  he  was.  It  seems  queer  to  get  to  like  a  man  that 's 
sort  of  dotty,  but  T  tell  you,  Ann,  because  you  '11  understand 

—  1  've  got  to  sort  of  like  him,  and  want  to  see  if  I  can  work  it 
out  for  him  somehow.     England  seems  to  sort  of  stick  in  his 
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mind.  If  I  oan't  spend  my  money  in  living  tlio  way  I  want 
to  live, —  buying  jewelry  and  clothes  for  l!ie  girl  I'd  like  to 
Bee  dressed  lilce  a  queen — I'm  going  to  do  this  just  to 
please  myself.  I  'm  going  to  tjike  liiin  to  England  and  keep  him 
quiet  and  see  what  '11  happen.  Tho.-  o  big  doctors  ought  to  know 
ahout  all  there  is  to  know,  and  I  can  j)ay  them  any  old  thing 
ihey  want.  By  jings!  isn't  it  the  limit  —  to  sit  hero  and  say 
that  and  know  it 's  true; !  " 

Beyond  the  explaining  of  necessary  detail  to  him  and  piloting 
him  to  England,  Mr.  Pall'ord  did  not  hold  himself  many 
degrees  responsible.  His  theory  of  correct  conduct  assumed  no 
form  of  altruism.  He  had  formulated  it  even  before  he  reached 
middle  age.  One  .»f  his  lixed  rules  was  to  avoid  the  error 
of  allowing  sympathy  or  sentiment  to  hamper  him  with  any  un- 
necessary burden.  Natural  tendency  of  temperament  had 
placed  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  keeping  this  rule.  To 
burden  himself  with  the  instruction  or  modidcation  of  this  un- 
fortunately bopeless  young  New  Yorker  would  be  unnecessary. 
Palford's  summing  up  of  him  was  that  he  was  of  a  type  with 
which  nothing  palliative  could  i)e  done.  There  be  was.  As  un- 
avoidable circumstances  forced  one  to  take  him, —  commonness, 
slanginess,  appalling  ignorance,  and  all, —  one  could  not  leave 
him.  Fortunately,  no  respectable  legal  firm  need  hold  itself 
sponsor  for  a  "next  of  kin"  provided  by  fate  and  the  wilds  of 
America. 

The  Temple  Barliolm  estate  bad  never,  in  Mr.  Palford's  gen- 
eration, been  specially  agreeable  to  deal  with.  The  lat(>  Mr. 
Temple  Temple  Barholm  bad  been  a  clit'ut  of  eccentric  and 
abominable  temper.  Interviews  with  him  had  been  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  His  domineering  insolence  of  bearing  had  at 
times  been  on  the  verge  of  precipitating  unheard-of  actions,  be- 
cause it  was  almost  more  than  gentlemanly  legal  llcsh  and 
blood  could  bear.     And  now  appeared  this  young  man. 

He  rushed  about  New  York  strenuously  attending  to  business 
concerning  himself  and  bis  extraordinary  acquaintances,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  steamer's  sailin.f'  he  presented  himself  at  the 
last  moment  in  an  obvious'  just  purchased  suit  of  horribly  cut 
clothes.     At  all  events,  their  (ut  was  horrible  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
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Palford,  who  accepted  no  cut  but  tlmt  of  a  West  End  tailor. 
Tlit-y  were  badly  made  things  enough,  because  they  were  uncon- 
sidered garments  that  Tembarom  had  barely  found  time  to 
snatch  from  a  "  ready-made  "  counter  at  the  last  moment.  He 
had  been  too  much  *'  rushed  "  by  other  things  to  remeiuber  that 
he  must  have  them  until  almost  too  late  to  get  them  at  all. 
He  bought  tluin  merely  because  tliey  were  clotlies,  and  warm 
enough  to  make  a  voyage  in.  He  possessed  a  monster  ulster, 
in  which,  to  Mr.  Palford's  mind,  he  looked  like  a  tla.-hy  black- 
leg, lie  did  not  know  it  was  flashy.  His  opportunities  for  cul- 
tivating a  refined  taste  in  the  matter  of  wardrobe  had  l)eon 
limited,  and  he  had  wasted  no  time  in  fastidious  consideration 
or  regrets.  Palford  did  him  some  injustice  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  choice  of  costume  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
bad  taste.  It  was  really  not  choice  at  all.  He  neither  liked 
his  clothes  nor  disliked  th(  ui.  He  had  been  told  he  needed 
warm  garments,  and  he  had  accepted  the  advice  of  the  first 
salesman  who  took  charge  of  him  when  he  dropped  into  the  big 
department  store  he  was  most  fajuiliar  with  because  it  was  the 
cheapest  in  town.  Even  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
he  ciieap,  it  was  time-saving  and  easy  to  go  into  a  place  one 
knew. 

The  fact  that  he  was  as  he  was,  and  that  they  were  the 
subjects  of  comment  and  objects  of  unabated  interest  through- 
out the  voyage,  tliat  it  was  proper  that  they  should  be  com- 
panions at  table  and  on  deck,  filled  Mr.  Pr.lford  with  annoyed 
unease. 

Of  course  every  one  on  l)oard  was  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  discovery  of  the  lost  heir.  Tlie  newspapers  had  reveled  in  it, 
and  had  woven  romances  aljout  it  which  miglit  well  have  caused 
the  deceased  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  to  turn  in  his  grave.  After 
the  first  day  Tembarom  had  been  picked  out  from  among  the 
less-exciting  passengers,  and  when  he  walked  the  deck,  books 
were  lowered  into  laps  or  eyes  followed  him  over  their  edges. 
His  steamer-chair  being  placed  in  a  prominent  position  ne.\t 
to  that  of  a  pretty,  efi'usive  Southern  woman,  the  mother  of 
three  daughters  whose  eyes  and  eyelashes  attracted  attention  at 
the  distance  of  a  deck's  length,  he  was  without  undue  delay  pro- 
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vidcfl  with  no<|uaintanrrs  wlio  wore  propnml  to  till  liis  overy 
niompnt  with  cntprtainincnt. 

"  The  three  (iazellf?,"  ns  their  mother  playfully  cnnrided  to 
Temharom  her  dauj^hters  were  called  in  ('liarlcston,  wore  de- 
structively lovely.  'J'hey  were  sway i up  reeds  of  prace,  and  he- 
ing  in  radiant  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  "pojng  to  Europe," 
were  companions  to  lure  a  luan  to  any  desperate  lengths. 
They  laughed  ine  antly,  as  though  they  were  chiuicH  of  silver 
hells;  they  had  ningnolia-petal  skins  which  neither  wind  nor 
sun  hieiuished;  they  had  nice  young  manners,  and  soft  moods 
in  which  Uieir  gazelle  eyes  melti'd  and  glowed  and  their  long 
lashes  drooped.  They  could  dance,  they  plavi  1  on  guitars,  and 
they  sang.  They  wore  as  a(loral)le  as  they  were  lovely  and 
gay. 

"  If  a  fellow  was  going  to  fall  in  love,*'  Temliaroni  said  to 
Palford,  "  there 'd  he  no  way  out  of  this  for  hiui  unless  he 
climhed  the  rigging  and  dragged  his  food  up  in  a  basket  till  he 
got  to  Liverpool.  If  he  didn't  go  crazy  al)out  Irene,  he'd 
wake  up  raving  a!)out  Ilonora ;  and  if  he  got  away  from 
Honora,  Adclia  Louise  would  have  him  'down  on  the  mat.'" 
From  which  Mr.  I'alford  argued  that  the  impression  made 
by  the  little  Miss  Hutchinson  with  the  Manchester  accent  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  obliterate  itself. 

The  Gazelles  were  of  generous  Southern  spirit,  and  did  not 
surround  their  prize  with  any  barrier  of  precautions  against 
other  young  persons  of  charm.  They  introduced  him  to  one  girl 
after  another,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  the  center  of  ani- 
mated circles  whenever  he  appcard.  The  singular  thing,  how- 
ever, v,-as  that  ho  did  not  appear  as  often  as  the  other  men  who 
were  on  board.  He  seemed  to  stay  a  great  deal  with  Strange- 
ways,  who  shard  his  suite  of  rooms  and  never  came  on  deck. 
Sometimes  the  (Tazelles  prettily  reproached  him.  Adelia  Louise 
suggested  to  the  others  that  his  lack  of  advantages  in  the  past 
had  made  him  feel  rather  awkward  and  embarrassed ;  but 
Palford  knew  he  was  not  embarrassed.  He  accepted  his  own 
limitations  too  simply  to  be  disturbed  by  them.  Palford  would 
have  been  extremely  bored  by  him  if  he  had  been  of  the  type 
of  young  outsider  who  is  anxious  about  himself  and  expansive 
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in  f  revelation  and  appeals  for  advice;  but  Bometimes  Tem- 
^  i'h  air  of  frankness,  which  was  really  the  least  expansive 
uinj;  in  the  world  and  revealed  nothinff  whaU'ver,  besides  con- 
eculing  evervthinp  it  chose,  made  him  feel  himself  almost  ir- 
ritatingly  baOIed.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  if  he  had 
n<»t  been  alile  to  keep  anything  to  himself  and  had  really 
talked  too  much. 


nrAPTKR  X 


ITE  nnccKSHiv  huslnoss  in  Tiondon  Iiavinp  Ixn-n 
tninsactfd,  'IVinhanun  went  north  to  take 
poKsi'ssidn  of  the  lutmo  of  Iiih  forefathers. 
It  ha'i  raiiietl  for  two  dayn  heforo  ho  'eft 
Ijondori,  and  it  rained  st^-adily  all  the  way 
to  ].iui(iu«iiire,  and  was  raiiiin;,'  stea<lily  wlien 
ho  rcnehod  Temple  Barholm.  He  had  never 
neon  siiili  rai'i  hefore.  It  was  the  <|iiiet,  un- 
moved ))ersisteneo  of  it  whieh  amazed  iiim. 
As  he  sat  in  the  railroad  earria^'e  and  watehed  the  slanting:  lines 
of  its  unahatinf,'  downpour,  lie  felt  that  Mr.  Palford  must  in- 
cvitahly  make  some  renuirk  upon  it.  lint  Mr.  I'alford  eon- 
tiniied  to  read  liis  newspapers  innlistiirhcdly,  ns  thoii<,di  the  con- 
dition of  atmosphere  surnninding  lilni  were  entirely  aeens- 
tomed  and  natural.  It  was  of  course  micessary  and  proper  that 
lie  sliould  a<'eonipany  liis  eliejit  to  his  destination,  hut  the  eir- 
cumstancos  of  the  ease  nuido  the  whole  situation  quite  ahaormal. 
Throughout  tlie  centuries  each  Tem|)le  liarholni  had  succeeded  to 
liis  estalo  in  a  natural  and  conventional  manner.  He  had  either 
heen  ■welcomed  or  resented  I)y  his  ncighhors,  his  tenants,  and  iis 
family,  and  proper  and  fitting  ceremonies  hail  heen  ohserved. 
But  here  was  an  heir  whom  nohody  knew,  wlir)so  very  existence 
nobody  had  even  Kuspected,  a  young  man  who  had  heen  an  outcast 
in  the  streets  of  the  huge  American  city  of  which  lurid  descrip- 
tions are  given.  Even  in  New  York  he  could  have  produced  no 
circle  other  than  Mrs.  Bowse's  hoarding-house  and  the  objects  of 
interest  to  the  up-town  page,  so  he  hrought  no  one  with  him; 
for  Strangeways  seemed  to  have  been  mysteriously  disposed  of 
after  their  arrival  in  London. 

Never  had  Palford  &  Grimhy  on  their  hands  a  client  who 
Sfcmrd  so  entirely  alone.  What.  Mr.  Palford  asked  himself, 
would  he  do  in  the  enormity  of  Temple  Barholm,  which  always 
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struck  nno  ns  hcing  a  place  almost  without  limit.     But  that, 

tur  all,  was  neither  hero  nor  there.  Tliere  he  was.  You  can- 
undertake  to  provide  a  man  with  relatives  if  he  has  none, 

with  acquaintances  if  people  do  not  want  to  know  him.  His 
past  having  hcen  r-o  extraordinary,  the  neighhorhood  would  nat- 
urally he  rather  shy  of  him.  At  first,  through  mere  force  of 
custom  and  respect  for  an  old  name,  punctilious,  if  somewhat 
alarmed,  politeness  would  he  shown  hy  most  people;  hut  after 
the  first  calls  all  would  depend  upon  how  much  people  could 
stand  of  the  man  himself. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  on  a  wet  winter's  day  was  not  en- 
livening. The  leafless  and  dripping  hedges  looked  like  hundles 
of  sticks;  the  huge  trees,  which  in  June  would  he  majestic 
howers  of  greenery,  now  held  out  great  skeleton  arms,  which 
seemed  to  menace  hoth  earth  and  sky.  lleavy-faced  laborers 
tramped  along  muddy  lanes;  cottages  with  soaked  bits  of  dead 
gardens  looked  like  hovels;  big,  melancholy  cart-horses,  dragging 
jolting  carts  along  the  country  roads,  hung  their  heads  as  they 
splashed  through  the  mire. 

As  Tcmbarom  had  known  few  persons  who  had  ever  been  out 
of  America,  he  had  not  heard  that  England  was  beautiful,  and 
he  saw  nothing  which  led  him  to  suspect  its  charms.  London 
had  impressed  him  as  gloomy,  dirty,  and  behind  the  times  de- 
spite its  pretensions;  the  country  struck  him  as  "the  limit." 
Hully  gee!  was  he  going  to  be  expected  to  spend  his  life  in 
this  I  Should  he  be  obliged  to  spend  his  life  in  it.  He'd  find 
that  out  pretty  ([uick,  and  then,  if  there  was  no  hard-and-fast 
law  against  it,  him  for  little  old  New  York  again,  if  he  had  to 
give  up  the  whole  thing  and  live  on  ten  per.  If  he  had  been 
a  certain  kind  of  youth,  his  discontent  would  have  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  might  have  talked  a  good  deal  to  Mr. 
Palford  and  said  many  disi)araging  things. 

"  But  the  man  was  born  herr."  he  reflected.  "  I  guess  he 
doesn't  know  anything  else,  ar  i  thinks  it's  all  right.  I've 
heard  of  English  fellows  Avho  didn't  like  Xew  York.  He  looks 
like  that  kind." 

He  had  supplied  himself  with,  newspapers  and  tried  to  read 
them.     Their  contents  were  as  unexciting  as  the  rain-sodder 
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landscape.  There  were  no  head-lines  likely  to  arrest  any  man's 
attention.  There  was  a  lot  about  Parliainent  and  the  Court, 
and  one  of  them  had  a  column  or  two  about  what  lords  and 
ladies  were  doing,  a  sort  of  English  iip-town  or  down-town 
page. 

He  knew  the  stuff,  but  there  was  no  snap  in  it,  and  there 
wei'  "o  photographs  or  descriptions  of  dresses.  (Jalton  would 
have  tu'-';od  it  down.  lie  could  never  have  made  good  if  he 
liad  don  no  better  than  that,  lie  grinned  to  himself  when  he 
leu.i  that  the  king  had  taken  a  drive  and  that  a  baby  prince 
had  the  measles. 

"  1  wonder  what  they  'd  think  of  the  Sunday  I'Jarth,"  he 
mentally  inquired. 

lie  would  liave  been  much  at  sea  if  he  had  discovered  what 
they  really  would  have  thought  of  it.  They  passed  through 
.smoke-vomiting  manufacturing  towns,  where  lie  saw  many  legs 
seemingly  bearing  about  umbrellas,  but  few  entire  people;  they 
whizzed  smoothly  past  drenched  suburbs,  wet  woodlands,  and 
endless-looking  brown  moors,  covered  with  dead  bracken  and 
bare  and  prickly  gorse.  He  thought  these  last  great  desolate 
stretches  worse  than  all  the  rest. 

But  the  railroad  carriage  was  luxuriously  upholstered  and 
comfortable,  though  one  could  not  walk  about  and  stretch  his 
legs.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Talford  ordered  in  tea,  and  plainly 
expected  hiui  to  drink  two  cups  and  eat  thin  bread  anil  butter. 
He  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  though  the  tea  was  all  right,  and  so 
was  the  bread  and  butter,  and  he  did  not  fail  bis  eonipanion 
in  any  respect.  The  inclination  to  laugh  was  aroused  l)y  the 
thought  of  what  Jim  Bowles  and  Julius  would  say  if  they 
could  see  old  T.  T.  with  nothing  to  do  at  l :.".()  but  put  in 
cream  and  sugar,  as  though  he  were  at  a  tea-party  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

But,  gee!  this  rain  did  give  him  the  Willies.  If  he  was 
going  to  be  sorry  for  himself,  he  might  begin  right  now.  But 
he  wasn't.     He  w^as  going  to  see  this  thing  through. 

The  train  had  been  continuing  its  smootli  whir  through 
fields,  wooded  lands,  and  fiueer,  dead-and-alive  little  villages 
for  some  time  before  it  drew  up  at  last  at  a  small  station. 
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Bereft  by  the  season  of  its  garden  bloom  and  groon  creepers, 
it  looked  a  bare  and  uninviting  little  place.  On  the  two  benches 
against  the  wail  of  the  j)latforin  a  number  of  women  sat  huddled 
together  in  the  dampness.  Several  of  them  held  children  in 
their  la))S  and  all  stared  very  hard,  nudging  one  anotiier  as  ho 
descended  from  the  train.  A  number  of  rustics  stood  about  the 
platform,  giving  it  a  tomewhat  crowded  air.  It  struck  Tem- 
barom  that,  for  an  out-of-the-way  place,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
good  many  travelers,  and  he  wondered  if  they  could  all  be  going 
away,  lie  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  curious  element 
among  such  as  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
station  and  had  come  out  mei'ely  to  see  him  on  his  first  appear- 
ance. Several  of  them  touched  their  bats  as  be  went  by,  and 
he  supposed  they  knew  Talford  and  were  saluting  him.  Each 
of  them  was  curious,  but  no  one  was  in  a  ])articularly  welcom- 
ing niood.  There  was,  indecnl,  no  reason  for  anticipating  en- 
thusiasm. It  was,  however,  but  human  nature  that  the  bucolic 
mind  should  bestir  itself  a  little  in  the  dcsiic  to  obtain  a  view 
of  a  Temple  r>arbolm  who  had  eai'ucd  his  living  Ijy  blacking 
boots  and  selling  newspa])ers,  unknowing  that  he  was  "  one  o' 
tir  gentry." 

When  I'o  stepped  from  his  first-clnss  carriage,  Tembarom 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  very  straight,  clean-faced,  and 
well-built  young  man,  who  woiv  a  long,  fawn-colored  livery  coat 
with  claret  facings  and  silver  buttons.  He  touched  his  cock- 
aded  hat,  and  at  once  took  up  the  Gladstone  bags.  Tembarom 
kjiew  that  he  was  a  footman  because  he  had  seen  something 
like  him  outside  restaurants,  theaters,  and  shops  in  New  Y.,.k, 
but  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  touch  his  own  luit  or 
not.  He  slightly  lifted  it  from  his  head  to  show  there  was  no 
ill  feeling,  and  then  followed  him  and  Mr.  Palford  to  the  car- 
riage waiting  for  them.  It  was  a  severe  but  sunijituous  equip- 
age, and  the  coachman  was  as  well  dressed  and  well  bui't  as  the 
footman.  Tembarom  took  his  place  in  it  with  many  mental 
reservations. 

"What  are  the  illustrations  on  the  doors?"  he  inquired. 

"The  Temple  liarbolm  coat  of  arms,"  Mr.  Palford  answered. 
"The  people  at  the  station  are  your  tenants.     Members  of  the 
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family  of  the  stout  man  with  tlic  broad  hat  have  lived  as  voo- 
man  farmers  on  your  land  for  tliroe  hundred  years." 

They  went  on  their  way,  with  more  rain,  more  rain,  more 
dripping  hedges,  more  soaked  fields,  and  more  bare,  huge- 
armed  trees.  Clop,  clop,  clop,  sounded  tlie  horses'  boot's  abmg 
the  road,  and  from  his  corner  of  tlie  carruige  Mr.  Palford  tried 
to  make  polite  conversation.  Faces  peered  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  cottages,  sometimes  a  wliole  family  group  of  faces,  ail 
crowded  together,  eager  to  look,  from  the  mother  with  a  bal)y 
in  her  arms  to  the  old  man  or  woman,  plainly  grandfather 
or  grandmother  — sharp,  childishly  round,  or  bleared  old 
eyes,  all  excited  and  anxious  to  catch  glimpses. 

"They  are  very  curious  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Palford. 
"Those  two  laborers  are  touching  their  hats  to  you.  It  will 
be  as  well  to  recognize  their  salute." 

At  a  number  of  the  cottage  doors  the  group  stood  upon  the 
threshold  and  touched  foreheads  or  curtsied.  Tembarom  sa- 
luted again  and  again,  and  more  than  once  his  friendly  grin 
showed  itself.  It  made  him  feel  queer  to  drive  along,  turning 
from  side  to  side  to  acknowledge  ol)eisances,  as  he  had  seen  a 
well-known  military  hero  acknowledge  them  as  he  drove  down 
Broadway. 

The  chief  street  of  the  village  of  Temple  Rarholm  wandered 
almost  within  hailing  distance  of  the  great  entrance  to  the 
park.  The  gates  were  supported  by  massive  pillars,  on  which 
crouched  huge  stone  gritlins.  Teml)arom  felt  that  thev  stared 
savagely  over  his  head  as  he  was  driven  toward  them  as  for  in- 
spection, and  in  disdainful  silence  allowed  to  pass  between 
them  p.s  they  stood  on  guard,  apparently  with  the  haughtiest 
mental  reservations. 

The  park  through  which  the  long  avenue  rolled  concealed  its 
beauty  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  showing  only  more  bare  trees 
k\  sodden  stretches  of  brown  grass.  The  house  itself,  as  it 
loomed  up  out  of  the  thickening  rain-mist,  appalled  Tem'barom 
by  its  size  and  gloomily  gray  nuissiveness.  Before  it  was  spread 
a  broad  terrace  of  stone,  guarded  by  more  grillins  of  even  more 
disdainful  aspeet  than  those  watching  over  the  gates.  Tlie 
stone  noses  held  themselves  rigidly  in  the  air  as  the  reportpr 
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of  the  up-tnwn  sociot}-  page  passed  with  Mr.  Pal  ford  up  a  ^^ight 
of  steps  hroad  enough  to  make  him  feel  as  though  he  were  going 
to  church.  Footmen  with  powdered  heads  received  him  at  the 
carriage  door,  seemed  to  assist  him  to  move,  to  put  one  foot 
hcfore  the  other  for  him,  to  stand  in  rows  as  though  they 
were  a  military  guard  ready  to  take  him  into  custody. 

Then  he  was  iriside,  standing  in  an  enormous  hall  filled  with 
furnishinr's  suoh  as  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before. 
Carved  oak,  suits  of  armor,  stone  urns,  portraits,  another  flight 
of  church  steps  mounting  upward  to  surrounding  galleries, 
Blained-glass  windows,  tigers'  and  lions'  heads,  horns  of  tremen- 
dous size,  strange  and  beautiful  weapons,  suggested  to  him 
that  the  dream  he  had  been  living  in  for  weeks  had  never 
before  been  so  much  a  dream.  He  had  walked  alx)ut  as  in 
a  vision,  brt  among  familiar  surroundings.  Mrs.  Bowse's 
boarders  and  his  hall  bedroom  had  helped  him  to  retain  some 
hold  over  actual  existence.  But  here  the  reverently  saluting 
villagers  staring  at  him  tlirough  windows  as  though  he  were 
General  Grant,  the  huge,  stone  ci. trance,  the  drive  of  what 
seemed  to  hb  ten  miles  through  the  park,  the  gloomy  mass  of 
architecture  looming  up,  the  regiment  of  liveried  men-servants, 
with  respectfully  lowered  but  excitedly  curious  eyes,  the  dark 
and  solemn  richness  inclosing  and  claiming  him  —  all  this 
created  an  atniosj)here  wholly  unreal.  As  he  had  not  known 
books,  its  parallel  had  not  been  suggested  to  him  by  literature. 
Ho  had  literally  not  heard  that  such  things  existed.  Selling 
newspapers  and  giving  every  moment  to  the  struggle  for  life 
or  living,  one  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  splendors.  He 
had  indeed  awakened  in  that  other  world  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  And  though  he  had  heard  that  there  was  another 
world,  he  had  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  mental 
pictures  of  it.  His  life  so  far  had  expressed  itself  in  another 
language  of  figures.  The  fact  that  he  had  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Norman  lords  and  Saxon  kings  may  or  may  not 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  abashed, 
but  bewildered.  The  same  factor  may  or  may  not  have  aided 
him  to  preserve  a  certain  stoic,  outward  con:  jsure.  Who 
knows  what  remote  influences  express  themselves  in  common 
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acts  of  moflcrn  oonimon  life?  As  Cassivollaunu?  obporvod  liis 
surn.uudings  iis  lie  followed  in  captive  chains  his  coii(|iieror's 
triumphal  car  through  the  streets  of  Konie,  .«(^  the  ketMi-eyed 
product  of  N'ew  York  pavement  life  *' took  iu  "'  all  about  him. 
Existence  had  forced  upon  him  tlie  habit  of  sharp  observance. 
The  fundamental  working  hiw  of  thing.,  had  expressed  itself 
in  the  simple  collo(|uialism,  "  Keep  your  eye  skinnml,  and  don't 
give  yourself  away."  In  what  ])lirases  the  parallel  of  this 
concise  advice  formulated  itself  in  ,5.5  B.C.  no  classic  has  yet 
exactly  informed  us,  but  doubtless  something  like  it  was  said  in 
ancient  Rome.  Teinbarom  did  not  give  iiimself  away,  and  he 
took  rapid,  if  uncertain,  inventory  of  people  and  things.  lie 
remarked,  for  instance,  tiiat  Palford's  manner  of  speaking  to  a 
servant  was  totally  different  from  the  manner  he  used  in  ad- 
dressing himself.  It  was  courteous,  but  remote,  as  though  he 
spoke  across  an  accepted  chasm  to  beings  of  another  race. 
There  was  no  hint  of  incivility  in  it,  but  also  no  hint  of  ny 
possibility  that  it  could  occur  to  the  person  addressed  to  hesi- 
tate or  resent.  It  was  a  subtle  thing,  and  Tembarom  wondered 
how  he  did  it. 

They  were  shown  in';)  a  room  the  walls  of  which  seemed  built 
of  books;  the  furniture  was  rich  a;  .1  grave  and  luxuriously 
comfortable.  A  fire  blazed  as  well  as  glowed  in  a  fine  chimney, 
and  a  table  near  it  was  set  with  a  glitter  of  s])lendid  silver 
urn  and  equipage  for  tea. 

"  Mrs.  Butterworth  was  afraid  you  might  not  have  been 
able  to  get  tea,  sir,"  said  tlie  man-servant,  who  did  not  wear 
livery,  but  whose  butler's  air  of  established  authority  was  more 
impressive  than  any  fawn  color  and  claret  enriched  with  silver 
could  have  encompassed. 

Tea  again?  Perhaps  one  was  obliged  to  drink  it  at  regular 
intervals.  Tembarom  for  a  moment  did  not  av,-akeu  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  was  speaking  to  him,  as  the  master  from 
whom  orders  came.     He  glanced  at  Mr.  Pal  ford. 

"Mr.  Ten^'^le  Barholm  had  tea  after  we  ic.^  Crowly,"  Mr. 
Palford  said.  "  He  will  no  doubt  wish  to  go  to  his  room  at 
once,  Bur  rill." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Burrill,  with  that  note  of  entire  absence 
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of   conunoiit    with    which    Tombarom    later    l-ecdiiije    familiar. 
"  Pearson  i.s  waiting." 

It  was  not  v.niiatiiral  to  wonder  who  IVarson  was  and  why 
he  was  waiting,  hut  Teniharoni  knew  iie  wouhl  find  out.  There 
was  a  slight  relief  on  realizing  tiiat  tea  was  not  imperative. 
He  and  Mr.  I'alford  were  led  through  the  hall  again.  The 
carriage  had  rolled  away,  and  two  footmen,  who  were  talking 
confidentially  together,  at  once  stood  at  attention.  The  stair- 
ease  was  more  imposing  as  one  mounted  it  than  it  appeared  as 
one  looked  at  it  from  helow.  Its  breadth  made  Temharom 
wish  to  lay  a  hand  on  a  l)alustrade,  which  seemed  a  mile  away. 
He  had  never  particularly  wished  to  touch  l)alustrades  before. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  flight  hung  an  enormous  piece  of  tapestry, 
its  forest  and  hunters  and  falconers  awakening  Temharom's 
curiosity,  as  it  looked  wholly  unlike  any  picture  he  had  ever 
seen  in  a  shop-wiiulow.  There  were  {)ictures  everywhere,  and 
none  of  them  looked  like  chromos.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
portraits  were  in  fancy  dress.  Kumors  of  a  New  York  million- 
aire ball  bad  given  him  some  vague  idea  of  fancy  dress.  A  lot 
of  them  looked  like  freaks.  He  caught  glimpses  of  corridors 
lighted  by  curious,  high,  deep  windows  with  leaded  panes.  It 
struck  him  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  place,  and  that  there 
must  be  rooms  enough  in  it  for  a  hotel. 

"The  tapestry  chamber,  of  course,  Burrill,"  he  beard  Mr. 
Pal  ford  say  in  a  low  tone. 

"Yl's,  sir.     Mr.  Temple  Barbolm  always  used  it." 

A  few  yards  farther  on  a  door  stood  open,  revealing  an  im- 
mense room,  rich  and  gloomy  with  tapestry-covered  walls  and 
dark  oak  furniture.  A  bed  which  looked  to  Temharom  in- 
credibly big,  with  its  carved  oak  canopy  and  massive  posts, 
had  a  presiding  personality  of  its  own.  It  was  mounted  by 
steps,  and  its  hangings  and  coverlid  were  of  embossed  velvet, 
time-softened  to  the  perfection  of  purples  and  blues.  A  fire 
enriched  the  color  of  everything,  and  did  its  best  to  drive  the 
shadows  away.  Deep  windows  o[)ened  either  into  the  leafless 
boughs  of  close-growing  trees  or  upon  outspread  spaces  of  heav- 
ily timbered  park,  wheie  gaunt,  thougli  magnificent,  bare 
branches  menaced  and  defied.     A  slim,  neat  youjjig  man,  with  a 
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ratlior  palo  face  and  a  toucli  of  anxioly  in  liis  expression,  canio 
forward  at  once. 

"This  is  Poarson,  who  will  valot  you,"  e.vrhaiined  Mr.  Pa! ford. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  I'carson  in  a  low,  rospoctful  voice. 
ITis  manner  was  correctness  itself. 

There  seemed  to  Mr.  Pal  ford  to  he  really  nothing  else  to 
say.  He  wanted,  in  fact,  to  get  to  his  own  apartment  and  have 
a  hot  hath  and  a  rest  hefore  dinner. 

"Where  am  T,  P.urrill?"  he  infjuired  as  ho  turned  to  go 
down  the  corridor. 

"The  crimson  room,  sir,"  answered  Burrill,  and  he  closed 
the  door  of  the  tapestry  chamher  and  shut  Tcmharom  in  alone 
with  Pearson. 
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oil  a  fiiW  iiiuuR'iit.s  tilt'  two  young  men  Kjokt'd 
at  each  other,  IVar.son's  gaze  being  one  of 
resjieet fulness  wliieh  hoped  to  propitiate,  if 
propitiation  was  ueeerisary,  though  1'ear.sou 
greatly  trusted  it  was  n(jt.  Teniharoin's  was 
tlie  gaze  of  hasty  investigation  and  inijuiry. 
lie  suddenly  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
"all  to  the  merry"  if  somebody  had  "■  ])ut  him  on  to" 
a  sort  of  idea  of  -what  was  done  to  a  fellow  when  '  was 
"  valeted."     A  valet,  he  had  of  eourse  gathered,  waiteu  jne 

somehow  and  looked  after  one's  clothes.  But  were  there  by 
chance  other  things  lie  expected  to  do, —  manicure  one's  nails 
or  cut  one's  hair, —  and  liow  often  did  he  do  it,  and  was  this  the 
day?  lie  was  evidently  there  to  do  something,  or  lie  wouldn't 
have  ])eeu  waiting  behind  the  door  to  pounce  out  the  minute 
lie  appeared,  and  when  the  other  two  went  away,  Buxrill 
wouldn't  have  closed  the  door  as  solemnly  as  though  he  shut 
the  pair  of  them  in  together  to  get  through  some  sort  of  per- 
formance. 

*'  Here's  where  T.  T.  begins  to  feel  like  a  fool,"  he  thought. 
"  And  here  's  where  there  *s  no  way  out  of  looking  like  one.  I 
don't  know  a  thing." 

But  personal  vanity  was  not  so  strong  in  him  as  healthy 
and  normal  good  temper.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  neat  cor- 
rectness of  Pearson's  style  and  the  finished  expression  of  his 
neat  face  suggested  that  he  was  of  a  class  which  knew  with 
the  most  finished  exactness  all  that  custom  and  propriety  de- 
manded on  any  occasion  on  which  ''valeting'"  in  its  most  occult 
branches  might  be  done,  he  was  only  ''  another  fellow,"  after 
all,  and  must  be  human.  So  Tembarom  smiled  at  him. 
"  Hello,  Pearson,"  he  said.     "  How  are  you?" 
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Pearson  slijjlitly  Ptartod.  It  wn?  the  tini»^«t  po??i!)lo  stiirt, 
quite  involuntarv,  from  wliioli  ho  rocovrrcd  instantly,  to  re- 
ply in  a  tone  of  rcspoctl'ul  gratefulness: 

"Thank  you,  sir,  very  well;  thank  you,  sir." 

"That's  all  right,''  answered  Teniliarom.  a  sense  of  relief 
heeause  he'd  "got  started"  increasing  the  friendliness  of  his 
smile.  "  I  sec  you  got  my  trunk  open,"  he  said,  glancing  at 
some  articles  of  clothing  neatly  arranged  ii])on  the  l)ed. 

Pearson  was  slightly  alarmed.  It  occurred  to  him  suddenly 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  the  custom  lU  America  to  open  a 
gentleman's  hox  and  lay  out  his  clothes  for  him.  For  special 
reasons  he  was  desperately  anxious  to  keep  hi?  place,  and  ahovo 
all  things  he  felt  he  must  avoid  giving  oh""nse  by  doing 
things  which,  by  bciijg  too  English,  might  seem  to  cast  shades 
of  doubt  on  the  entire  correctness  of  the  customs  of  America. 
He  had  known  ill  feeling  to  arise  between  "gentlemen's  gentle- 
men "  in  the  servants'  hall  in  the  case  of  slight  diU'erences  in 
customs,  contested  witi'  a  bitterness  of  feeling  which  had  nvde 
them  almost  an  international  question.  There  had  naturally 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  new  ilr.  Temple  Barholm 
a"d  what  might  be  expcited  of  him.  When  a  gentleman  was 
vot  a  gentleman, —  this  was  the  form  of  expression  in  "the 
hall," —  the  Lord  only  knew  what  would  happen.  And  this 
one,  who  had,  for  all  one  knew,  been  born  in  a  workhouse,  and 
had  been  a  boot-black  kicked  about  in  American  streets, —  they 
did  not  know  Tembarom, —  and  nearly  starved  to  death,  and 
found  at  last  in  a  low  lodging-house,  what  could  he  know  about 
decent  living?  And  ten  to  one  he  "d  be  American  enough  to 
swagger  and  bluster  and  pretend  he  knew  everything  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  lose  his  temper  frightfully  when  he 
made  mistakes,  and  try  to  make  other  people  seem  to  blame. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  who  didn't  know  what  he  was? 
There  were  chances  enough  and  to  spare  that  not  one  of  them 
would  be  able  to  stand  it,  and  that  in  a  month's  time  they 
would  all  be  looking  for  new  places. 

So  while  Tembarom  was  rather  afraid  of  Pearson  and  moved 
about  in  an  awful  state  of  uncertainty,  Pearson  was  horribly 
afraid  of  Tembarom,  and  was,  in  fact,  in  such  a  condition  of 
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nervous  anxiety  Hint  lie  was  ol.li-rd  more  than  oneo  fiirtiv.-Iy 
to  apply  to  his  (lamp,  pale  ynnufr  lurehoa.l  iii.s  exceedingly  fivdli 
and  spotless  prHket-liandkereliicf. 

In  tile  first  plaee,  there  was  tlio  wardrobe.  Wliat  rould 
he  do?  How  could  lie  approach  the  sul.jeet  with  sum.ient 
delicacy?  Mr.  Temple  ]?arholm  had  br.v.-rht  with  him  only 
a  steamer  trunk  and  a  Gladstone  ha-  the  latter  evidently  l)ouf,'ht 
in  London,  to  he  stufTed  with  hastily  purchased  handkerchiefs 
and  shirts,  worn  as  they  came  out  of  tlse  shop,  and  as  evidently 
bought  without  the  :dightest  idea  of  the  kind  of  linen  a  gentle- 
man should  own.  What  most  terrified  Pearson,  who  was  of  a 
timid  and  most  delicate-minded  nature,  was  that  having  the 
workhouse  and  the  boot-blacking  as  a  background,  the"  new 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  could  n't  know,  as  all  this  had  come  upon 
him  so  suddenly.  And  was  it  to  be  Pearson's  calamitous  diity 
to  explain  to  him  that  he  had  nothiurj,  that  he  apparently  kiicio 
nothing,  and  that  as  he  had  no  friends  who  knew,  a  mere 
common  servant  must  educate  him,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  derided  and  looked  down  upon  and  actually  "cut"  by 
gentlemen  thai  were  gentlemen?  All  this  to  say  nothing  of 
Pearson's  own  well-earned  reputation  for  knowledge  of  custom, 
intelligence,  and  deftness  in  turning  out  the  objects  of  his  care 
in  such  form  as  to  be  a  reference  in  themselves  when  a  new 
place  was  wanted.  Of  course  sometimi's  there  were  even  real 
gentlemen  who  were  most  careless  and  indifTerent  to  appearance, 
and  who,  if  loft  to  themselves,  would  buy  garments  h  made 

the  blood  run  cold  when  one  realized  that  his  own  cnaracter 
and  hopes  for  the  future  often  depended  upon  his  latest  em- 
ployer's outward  aspect.  Rut  the  ulster  in  which  Mr.  Temj.le 
Barholm  had  presented  himself  was  of  a  cut  and  material 
such  as  Pearson's  most  discouraged  moments  had  never  forced 
him  to  contemplate.  The  limited  wardrobe  in  the  steamer 
trunk  was  all  new  and  all  equally  bad.  There  was  no  cvenincr 
dress,  no  proper  linen,— not  what  Pearson  called  "proper"— 
no  proper  toilet  appurtenances.  What  was  Pearson  called  upon 
by  duty  to  do?  If  he  had  only  had  the  initiative  to  antici- 
pate this,  he  might  have  asked  permission  to  consult  in  darkest 
secrecy  with  Mr.  Palford.     But  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
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a  situation,  nnd  nj/pnr'^ntly  ho  would  ho  ohlipod  to  sond  his  now 
charge  down  to  his  first  dinner  in  the  ninjostically  diroroua 
dining-room,  "  hoforc  all  tho  sorv)int.s,"  in  a  sort  of  speckled 
tweed  cutaway,  with  a  hrown  noektio. 

Temharoni,  realizing  without  delay  that  Pearson  did  not  ex- 
pect to  he  talked  to  and  heing  cheered  hy  the  sight  of  the  fire, 
eat  down  hefore  it  in  an  eafly-chair  the  like  of  which  lor  lux- 
urious comfort  ho  had  never  known.  Ifo  was,  in  fact,  waiting 
for  developments.  Pearson  would  say  or  do  something  shortly 
which  would  give  him  a  chance  to  "catch  on,"  or  perhaps  he'd 
go  out  of  the  room  and  leave  him  to  himself,  which  would  ho 
a  thing  to  thank  (Jod  for.  Then  he  could  wash  his  face  and 
hands,  hrush  his  hair,  and  wait  till  the  dinner-hell  rang. 
They  'd  be  likely  to  liave  one.  They  'd  have  to  in  a  place  like 
this. 

P>ut  Pearson  did  not  go  nut  of  the  room.  lie  moved  ahout 
hehind  him  for  a  short  time  with  footfall  so  almost  entirely 
soundless  that  Temharom  became  aware  that,  if  it  went  on  long, 
he  should  bo  nervous;  in  fact,  Ik;  was  nervous  already.  Ho 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  lie  could  scarcely  resist 
the  temptation  to  turn  his  head  and  look;  but  he  did  not  want 
to  give  himself  away  more  entirely  than  '  .13  unavoidable,  and, 
besidi'S,  instinct  told  him  that  he  might  frighten  Pi'arson,  who 
looked  frightened  enough,  in  a  neat  and  •"Il-niannered  way, 
already.  Ilully  gee!  how  'c  wished  he  \\.ild  go  out  of  the 
room ! 

But  he  did  not.  There  were  gently  gliding  footsteps  of 
Pearson  behind  him,  f|uiet  movements  whicli  would  have  seemed 
stealthy  if  they  had  been  a  burglar's,  soft  removals  of  articles 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  delicate  brushings,  and 
almost  noiseless  foblings.  Now  Pearson  was  near  the  bed,  now 
he  had  opened  a  wardrobe,  now  he  was  looking  into  the  steanuT 
trunk,  now  he  had  stopped  somewhere  behind  him,  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  chair.  "Wliy  had  he  ceased  moving?  What 
was  he  looking  at?     ^^^lat  kept  him  (piiet? 

Temharom  expected  him  to  begin  stirring  mvsteriouslv  again; 
but  he  did  not.  Why  did  he  not?  There  reigned  in  the  room 
entire  silence;  no  soft  foot  tails,  no  brushing,  no  folding.     Was 
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he  doin^'  nothing?  Hii<l  lie  ^'ot  hold  of  Pomcthing  which  had 
given  him  a  lit?  'I'li.rf  had  hecn  no  sound  of  a  fail;  but 
perhaps  oven  if  an  Knglish  valet  lin.l  a  lit,  he'd  have  it  so 
•  luietly  and  respectfully  that  one  wouldn't  hear  it.  Tenil)aroni 
felt  that  he  must  he  looking  at  the  hack  of  hid  head,  and  he 
wondered  what  wag  the  matter  witli  it.  Was  his  hair  cut  in 
a  way  so  un-Knglish  that  it  had  paralyzed  him?  The  hack  of 
his  head  hegan  to  creep  under  an  investigation  so  prolonged. 
Xo  sound  at  all,  no  movement.  'IVmltarom  stealthily  took  out 
his  wateh  —  good  old  VVaterhury  he  wasn't  going  to  part  with 
—  and  hegan  to  wateh  the  minute-hand,  Tf  nothing  happened 
in  three  minutes  he  was  going  to  turn  round.  Uin— two  — 
three  —  and  the  silence  made  it  seem  fifteen.  He  returned  his 
Waterhury  to  his  pocket  and  turned  round. 

I'eai'son  was  nut  dead,  lie  was  standing  ipiittt  still  and 
resigned,  waiting.  It  was  his  husiui'ss  to  wait,  not  to  intrude 
or  disturb,  and  having  put  everything  in  order  and  done  all  lie 
could  do,  he  was  waiting  i'or  further  commands  —  in  some 
suspense,  it  must  ho  admitted. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  Temi»aroin,  involuntarily. 

'*  Shall  1  get  your  bath  ready,  sir?"  inouired  Pearson.  "  Do 
you  like  it  hot  or  cold,  sir?  '' 

Temharom  drew  a  relieved  breath,  lie  hadn't  dropped 
dead  and  he  had  n't  had  a  lit,  and  here  was  one  of  the  things 
a  man  did  when  he  valeted  you  —  he  got  your  bath  ready.  A 
hasty  recollection  of  the  )iiuch-used.  ])aitit-smeared  tin  bath  on 
the  fourth  lloor  of  Mrs.  iJowse's  boarding-house  sprang  up  be- 
fore him.  Everybody  had  to  use  it  in  turn,  and  you  waited 
hours  for  the  chance  to  maki'  a  dash  into  it.  Xo  one  stood 
still  and  waited  lifteea  minutes  until  vou  <'ot  <rood  and 
ready  to  tell  him  he  could  go  and  turn  on  the  water.  (Jee 
whizz ! 

Being  relieved  himself,  he  relieved  Pearson  by  telling  him  he 
might  "  fix  it  "  for  him,  and  that  he  would  have  hot  water. 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  and  silently 
left  the  room. 

Then  Tembarom  got  up  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk 
about  rather  restlesslv.     A  new  alarm  seized  hiin.     Did  Pear- 
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son  fvpfct  to  irnsli  liiin  nv  to  st.iiiil  miiiiil  ami  linnd  liini  soap 
and  tdWfls  and  tliin^'?'     hilf  lie  wa-ln  d  hirii-clf  ? 

If  it  was  su[>|)(wrd  that  yuu  li.id  iTt  tlit*  <.|iTii'_'tli  to  turn  tlio 
faiKcts  yoiirscll",  it  iiii;.'lu  hf  snp|in.cd  you  did  n't  havp  tlio 
cncrtrv  to  nsf  a  tlisli-luu^li  and  tftwcl.'.  I)iil  vali'tinjr  include 
a  kind  of  >lianip<Mi  all  ovn-y 

'■  I  could  n't  stand  for  that."  lie  said.  "'  I  'd  Iiavc  \i<  tell  Mm 
llicre'd  Itccn  no  'riiiki>li  lialli^  in  mine,  and  I  'ni  iiol  trained  up 
to  tlipni.  When  I  've  irot  on  to  tlii-  iJnd  of  tldn;:  a  hit  more, 
I'll  make  lii' '  umlei-vtand  what  I  "m  iml  in  for;  imt  1  dori'l 
want  to  scare  ihe  life  oul  nf  him  ri;_'ht  off.  lie  hioks  like  a 
good   little    fellow." 

Hilt  Pearson's  <liilies  as  valet  did  not  app:  'nllv  inclmh; 
giving  him  his  hath  hy  sheer  physical  force.  He  was  deft, 
calm,  anienalilc.  He  led  'I'emliarom  down  the  corridor  to  the 
hath-ioom,  revealed  to  him  stores  of  sumptuous  hath-rohes  and 
towels,  hot-  and  cold  water  fauicts.  spravs,  and  totiie  esscnres. 
]\o  forgot  nothing  and,  h.iviicr  prepaied  all.  miitelv  vanished. 
an<I  I'cturncd  to  the  licdrooin  to  wail — -and  ga/e  in  troiilded 
wonder  at  the  speckled  twei  i|  (  iitaway.  Tliei;'  was  an  appalling 
possiliility  -  -  he  was  awaic  that  he  uas  eiitiilv  ignorant  of 
American  customs  —  thai  tweed  was  the  fashionahie  home  even- 
ing wear  in  the  States.  Temharom.  retniriing  fiom  his  hath 
much  refreshed  after  a  warm  plunge  and  a  n.Id  shower,  evidently 
felt  that  as  a  co.-tiime  it  was  all  that  couhl  he  de.-iicd. 

"'Will  you  wear^ — these,  sir, —  this  evening?"  Pearson  sug- 
gested. 

It  was  suggestive  of  more  than  actual  iiupiiry.  If  he  had 
dared  to  hope  that  his  manner  might  suggest  a  nuniher  o( 
things!  For  instance,  that  in  I'lngland  gentlemen  nally  didn't 
wear  tweed  in  the  evening  even  in  private.  That  through  some 
unloreseen  circumstances  his  employer's  evening-dress  suit  had 
heen  delayed,  hut  would  of  course  arrive  to-morrow  I 

But  Temharom.  physically  stimulated  hy  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  relief  at  being  left  alone,  was  beginning  to  recover  liis 
natural  buoyancy. 

"  Yes,  1  'il  wear  *eni,"  ho  answered,  snatciiing  at  his  hair- 
brush and  beginning  to  brush  his  damp  hair.     It  was  a  wooden- 
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hacked  brush  ihat  Pearson  had  found  in  liis  Gladstone  hag 
and  shuddoringly  laid  in  readiness  on  the  dressing-table.  "I 
guess  they  're  all  right,  ain't  they  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  right,  sir,  quite,"  Pearson  ventured  — "  for 
morning  wear." 

"Morning?"  said  Tcmbaroni,  brushing  vigorously.  "Not 
night?" 

"Black,  sir,"  most  delicately  hinted  Pearson,  "is  —  more 
usual  —  in  the  evening — in  England."  After  which  ho  added, 
"  So  to  speak,"  with  a  vague  hope  that  the  mollifying  phrase 
might  counteract  the  effect  of  any  apparently  im2)lied  asper- 
sion on  colors  preferred  in  America. 

Tombarom  ceased  brushing  his  hair,  and  looked  at  him  in 
good-natured  desire  for  information. 

"Frock-coats  or  claw-hammer?"  he  asked.  Despite  his 
natural  anxiety,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Pearson  could  not  but 
admit  that  he  had  an  uncondemnatory  voice  and  a  sort  of  young 
way  with  him  which  gave  one  courage.  But  he  was  not  quite 
sure  of  "  claw-hammer." 

"  Frock-coats  for  morning  dress  and  afternoon  wear,  sir," 
he  ventured.    "The  evening  cut,  as  you  know,  is — " 

"  Claw-hammer.  Swallow-tail,  I  guess  you  say  here,"  Tem- 
barom  ended  for  him,  quite  without  hint  of  rancor,  he  was  re- 
joiced to  see. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Pearson. 

The  ceremony  of  dressing  proved  a  fearsome  thing  as  it 
went  on.  Pearson  moved  about  deftly  and  essayed  to  do  things 
for  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  which  the  new  Mr.  Temj)lo 
Barholm  had  never  heard  of  a  man  not  doing  for  himself. 
He  reached  for  things  Pearson  was  about  to  hand  to  him  or 
hold  for  him.  lie  unceremoniously  achieved  services  for  him- 
self which  it  was  part  of  Pearson's  manifest  duty  to  perform. 
They  got  into  each  other's  way;  there  was  even  danger  some- 
times of  their  seeming  to  snatch  things  from  each  other,  to 
Pearson's  unbounded  horror.  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  did  not 
express  any  irritation  whatsoever  misunderstandings  took  place, 
but  he  held  his  mouth  rather  close-shut,  and  Pearson,  not  aware 
that  he  did  this  as  a  precaution  against  open  grinning  or  shouts 
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of  lauglitcr  as  he  found  himself  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
attendant's  movements,  tiiought  it  ])ossihle  that  he  was  secrefly 
annoyed  and  regarded  the  whole  matter  with  disi'avor.  Bui 
when  tho  dressing  was  at  an  end  and  ho  stood  ready  to  go  down 
in  all  his  innocent  ignoring  of  speckled  tweed  and  brown  ntrk- 
tie,  he  looked  neither  flurried  nor  out  of  humor,  and  he  asked 
a  question  in  a  voice  which  was  actually  friendl}-.  It  was  a 
question  dealing  with  an  incident  which  liad  aroused  much  in- 
terest in  the  servants'  hall  as  suggesting  a  touch  of  mystery. 

"Mr.  Strangeways  came  yesterday  all  right,  didn't  he?"  he 
inquired. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Pearson  answered.  "Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his 
daughter  came  with  him.  They  call  her  'Little  Ann  Ifutchin- 
6on.'  She  's  a  sensible  little  thing,  sir,  and  she  seemed  to  know 
exactly  what  you'd  want  done  to  make  him  comfortable.  Mrs. 
Buttcrworth  put  him  in  the  west  room,  sir,  and  I  /alcted  him. 
He  was  not  very  well  when  he  came,  but  he  seems  better  to-day, 
sir,  only  ho 's  very  anxious  to  see  you." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tembarom.  "You  show  me  his 
room.     I  'II  go  and  see  him  now." 

And  being  led  by  I'earson,  he  went  without  delay. 
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HE  chief  objection  to  Temple  Rarliolm  in 
Tembarom's  mind  was  tliat  it  was  too  bif? 
for  any  human  n?e.  That  at  least  was  how 
it  struck  him.  The  entrance  was  too  big.  the 
stairs  were  too  wide,  the  room;-,  too  broad 
and  too  long  and  too  high  to  allow  of  eyes 
accustomed  to  hall  bedrooms  adjusting  their 
vision  withoxit  discomfort.  The  dining-room 
m  which  the  new  owner  took  '''s  lirst  meal 
in  company  with  Mr.  TaU'  .id  attended 

by  the  large,  serious  man  who  wore  n  '^  v'  and  three 
tall  footmen  who  did,  was  of  a  size  an  cateliness  which 
made  him  feel  homesick  for  Mrs.  Bowse's  dining-room,  with  its 
two  hurried,  incompetent,  and  often-changed  waitresses  and  its 
prevailing  friendly  custom  of  pushing  things  across  the  table 
to  save  time.  Meals  were  quickly  disposed  of  at  Mrs.  Bowse's. 
Everybody  was  due  up-town  or  down-town,  and  regarded  food 
as  an  unavoidable,  because  necessary,  interfereneo  with  more 
urgent  business.  At  Temple  Barholm  one  sat  half  the  night  — 
this  was  the  impression  made  upon  Tembarom  —  watching 
things  being  brought  in  and  taken  out  of  the  room,  carved  on 
a  huge  butfet,  and  passed  from  one  man  to  another;  and  when 
they  were  brought  solemnly  to  you,  if  you  turned  them  down, 
it  seemed  that  the  whole  ceremony  had  to  be  gone  through  with 
again.  Alt  sorts  of  silver  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were 
given  to  one  and  taken  away,  and  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  glasses 
stood  by  your  plate;  and  if  you  made  a  move  to  do  anything 
for  yourself,  the  man  out  of  1  ivory  stopped  you  as  though  you 
were  too  big  a  fool  to  be  trusted.  The  food  was  all  right, 
but  when  you  knew  what  anything  was,  and  Avere  inclined  to 
welcome  it  as  an  old  friend,  it  was  given  to  you  in  some  way 
that  made  you  get  rattled.     With  all  the  swell  dishes,  you  had 
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no  butter-plate,  and  ice  seemed  scarce,  and  the  dead,  still  way 
the  servants  moved  about  gave  you  a  sort  of  feeling  that  you 
were  at  a  funeral  and  that  it  was  n't  decent  to  talk  so  long  as 
the  remains  were  in  the  room.  The  bead-man  and  the  foot- 
men seemed  to  get  on  by  signs,  though  Temijarom  never  saw 
them  mal;ing  any;  and  tlieir  faces  never  changed  for  a  inDUient. 
Once  or  twice  he  tried  a  joke,  addressing  it  to  Mr.  Talford,  U>  sco 
what  would  happen.  Put  as  Mr.  Palford  did  not  seem  to  see 
the  humor  of  it,  and  gave  him  the  ''  glassy  eye,"  and  neither 
the  head-man  nor  the  footmen  sec  ^  to  hear  it,  he  thought 
that  perha])s  they  didn't  know  it  was  a  joke;  and  if  they 
did  n't,  and  they  thought  anything  at  all,  they  must  think  he 
was  dippy.  The  dinner  was  a  deadly,  though  sumptuous,  meal, 
and  long  drawn  out,  when  measured  by  meals  at  Mrs.  Bowse's. 
He  did  not  know,  as  Mr.  Palford  did,  that  it  was  perfect,  and 
served  with  a  finished  dexterity  that  was  also  perfection. 

Mr.  Palford,  however,  was  himself  relieved  when  it  was  at  an 
end.  He  had  sat  at  dinner  with  the  late  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm  in  his  day,  and  had  seen  him  also  served  by  the  owners 
of  impassive  countenances ;  but  ho  had  been  aware  that  what- 
soever of  secret  dislike  and  resentment  was  concealed  by  them, 
there  lay  behind  their  immovability  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  he  represented,  even  in  his  most  objectionable  humors, 
centuries  of  accustomedness  to  respectfi  1  service  and  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  right  and  power  to  claim  it.  The  solicitor  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  silent  comments  being  made  upon  the  tweed 
suit  and  brown  necktie  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their 
wearer  boldly  chose  the  wrong  fork  or  erroneously  made  use  of 
a  knife  or  spoon.  Later  in  the  evening,  in  the  servants'  hall, 
the  comment  would  not  be  silent,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  what  its  character  would  be.  There  would  be  laughter  and 
the  relating  of  incidents.  Housemaids  and  still-room  maids 
would  giggle,  and  kitchen-maids  and  boot-boys  would  grin  and 
whisper  in  servile  tribute  to  the  witticisms  of  the  superior 
servants. 

After  dinner  the  rest  of  the  evening  could  at  least  be  spent 
in  talk  about  business  matters.  There  still  remained  details 
to  be  enlarged  upon  before  Palford  himself  returned  to  Lincoln's 
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Inn  and  left  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  +o  the  care  of  the  steward 
of  his  estate.  It  was  not  difficult  to  talk  to  him  when  the  solo 
subject  of  conversation  was  of  a  business  nature. 

Before  they  parted  for  the  night  the  mystery  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  Strangeways  had  been  cleared.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm  made  no  mystery  of  them.  He  did  not  seem 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  what  he  had  chosen  to  do  was  unusual, 
but  he  did  not  appear  hi^.mpered  or  embarrassed  by  the  knowl- 
edge. His  remarks  on  the  subject  were  entirely  civil  and  were 
far  from  actually  suggesting  that  his  singular  conduct  was 
purely  his  own  business  and  none  of  his  solicitor's;  but  for  a 
moment  or  so  Mr.  Palford  was  privately  just  a  trifle  annoyed. 
The  Hutchinsons  had  traveled  from  London  with  Strangeways 
in  their  care  the  day  before.  He  would  have  been  unhappy  and 
disturbed  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  travel  with  Mr.  Palford, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  Miss  Hutchinson  had  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  him.  Strangeways  was  for  the  present  com- 
fortably installed  as  a  guest  of  the  house,  Miss  Hutchinson  hav- 
ing tallc^d  to  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Butterworth,  and  to  Pear- 
son. What  the  future  held  for  him  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  did 
not  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  going  into.  He  left  him  be- 
hind as  a  subject,  and  went  on  talking  cheerfully  of  other  things 
almost  as  if  lie  had  forgotten  him. 

They  had  their  coffee  in  the  library,  and  afterward  sat  at 
the  writing-table  and  looked  over  documents  and  talked  until 
Mr.  Palford  felt  that  ho  could  quite  decorously  retire  to  his 
bedroom.  He  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  and  Tem- 
barom  was  amiably  resigned  to  parting  with  him. 

Tembarom  did  not  go  up-stairs  at  once  himself.  He  sat  by 
the  fire  and  smoked  several  pipes  of  tobacco  and  thouglit  things 
over.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  to  think  over,  and  several 
decisions  to  make,  and  he  thought  it  woidd  be  a  good  idea  to 
pass  them  in  review.  The  quiet  of  the  dead  surrounded  him. 
In  a  house  the  size  of  this  the  servants  were  probably  half  a  mile 
away.  They  'd  need  trolleys  to  get  to  one,  he  thought,  if  you 
rang  for  them  in  a  hurry.  If  an  armed  burglar  made  a  quiet 
entry  without  your  knowing  it,  he  could  get  in  some  pretty 
rough  work  before  any  of  the  seventy-five  footmen  could  come 
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to  lend  a  liand.  He  wns  not  aware  that  llioiv  were  two  of 
them  standing  in  waiting  in  the  hall,  their  ])owdere(l  heads 
close  together,  po  th..c  their  wiiispers  and  chuckles  could  he 
heard.  A  sound  of  movement  in  the  lihrary  would  have 
brought  them  up  standing  to  a  decorous  attitude  of  attention 
conveying  to  the  uninitiated  the  impression  that  they  had  not 
moved  for  hours. 

Sometimes  as  ho  t^at  in  the  big  morocco  chair,  T.  Temharom 
looked  grave  enough;  sometimes  he  looked  as  though  he  was 
confronting  problems  which  needed  puzzling  out  and  with 
which  he  was  not  making  much  headway;  sometimes  ho  looked 
as  though  he  was  thinking  of  little  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  not 
infrequently  he  grinned.  Here  ho  was  up  to  the  neck  in  it, 
and  he  was  darned  if  he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
didn't  know  a  soul,  and  nobody  knew  him.  He  didn't  know 
a  thing  he  ought  to  know,  ajid  he  didn't  know  any  one  who 
could  tell  him.  Even  the  HuUhinsons  had  never  been  inside 
a  place  like  Temjile  Barholm,  and  Ihey  were  going  back  to 
Manchester  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  the  grandmother's  cot- 
tage. 

Before  he  liad  left  Xew  York  he  had  seen  Had  man  and  some 
other  fellows  and  got  things  started,  so  that  there  was  an  even 

ince  that  the  invent  ion  woultl  be  put  on  its  feet.  He  had 
•iorked  hard  and  used  his  own  pov.er  to  control  money  in  the 
future  as  a  lever  wliieli  had  j)roved  to  be  exactly  what  was 
needed. 

Hadman  had  l)een  spurred  and  a  little  startled  when  he  real- 
ized the  magnitude  of  wiiat  really  could  be  done,  and  saw  also 
that  this  slangy,  moneyed  youth  was  not  merely  an  enthusiastic 
fool,  but  saw  into  business  schemes  pretty  sharply  and  was  of 
a  most  determined  readiness.  With  this  power  ranging  itself 
on  the  side  of  Hutchinson  and  his  invention,  it  was  good 
business  to  begin  to  move,  if  one  did  not  want  to  run  a  chance 
of  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Hutchinson  had  gone  to  Manchester,  and  there  had  been 
barely  time  for  a  brief  l)ut  characteristic  interview  between  him 
and  Temharom,  when  he  rushed  back  to  London.  Temharom 
felt  rather  excited  when  he  remembered  it,  recalling  what  he 
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had  felt  in  confronting  the  struggles  against  emotion  in  the 
blunt-featnred,  red  face,  the  breaks  in  the  rough  voice,  the 
charging  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  curiously  elated  bull  in 
a  china  shop,  and  the  big  effort  to  restrain  relief  and  grati- 
tude the  degree  of  which  might  seem  to  under-value  the  merits 
of  the  invention  itself. 

_  Once  or  twice  when  he  looked  serious,  Tembarora  was  think- 
ing this  over,  and  also  once  or  twice  when  he  grinned.  Re- 
lief and  gratitude  notwithstanding,  Hutchinson  had  kept  him 
m  his  place,  and  had  not  made  unbounded  efforts  to  conceal  his 
sense  of  the  incongruity  of  his  position  as  the  controller  of 
fortunes  and  the  lord  of  Temple  Barholm,  which  was  still 
vaguely  flavored  with  indignation. 

Wlien  he  had  finished  his   last  pipe,   Tembarom   rose   and 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  it. 
"  Now  for  Pearson,"  he  said. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  talk  with  Pearson,  and 
there  was  no  use  wasting  time.  If  things  did  n't  suit  you,  the 
best  thing  was  to  see  what  you  could  do  to  fix  them  right  away 
—  if  it  was  n't  against  the  law.  He  went  out  into  the  hall,  and 
seeing  the  two  footmen  standing  waiting,  he  spoke  to  them. 

"  Say,  I  did  n't  know  you  fellows  were  there,"  he  said.  "  Are 
you  waiting  up  for  me?  Well,  you  can  go  to  bed,  the  sooner  the 
quicker.     Good  night."    And  he  went  up-stairs  vhistling. 

The  glow  and  richness  and  ceremonial  order  of  preparation 
m  his  bedroom  struck  him  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  door. 
Everything  which  could  possibly  have  been  made  ready  for 
his  most  luxurious  comfort  had  been  made  ready.  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  care  much  for  the  huge  bed  with  its  carved  oak 
canopy  and  massive  pillars. 

"  But  the  lying-down  part  looks  about  all  right,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

The  fine  linen,  the  soft  pillows,  the  downy  blankets,  w-^uld 
have  allured  even  a  man  who  was  not  tired.  The  covering 
had  been  neatly  turned  back  and  the  snowy  whiteness  opened. 
That  was  English,  he  supposed.  They  had  n't  got  on  to  that 
at  Mrs.  Bowse's. 

"  But  I  guess  a  plain  little  old  New  York  sleep  will  do,"  he 
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said.  "  Temple  Barholm  or  no  Temple  Barholm,  I  guess  they 
can't  change  that." 

Then  there  sounded  a  quiet  knock  at  the  door.  Me  knew  who 
it  would  turn  out  to  he,  and  ho  was  not  mistaken.  Pearson 
stood  in  the  corridor,  wearing  his  slightly  anxious  expression, 
but  ready  for  orders. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  looked  down  at  him  with  a  friendly,  if 
unusual,  air. 

"  Say,  Pearson,"  he  announced,  "'  if  you  've  come  to  wash  my 
face  and  put  my  hair  up  iu  crimping-pins,  you  need  n"t  do  it, 
because  I  'm  not  used  to  it.     But  come  on  in." 

If  he  had  told  Pearson  to  enter  and  climb  the  chimney,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  order  would  have  been  obeyed  upon  the 
spot,  but  Pearson  would  certainly  have  hesitated  and  explained 
with  respectful  delicacy  the  fact  that  the  task  was  not  "  his 
place."     He  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  came  to  see,  if  I  could  do  anything  further  and  — "  mak- 
ing a  courageous  onslaught  upon  the  situation  for  which  he 
had  been  preparing  himself  for  hours  — "  and  also  —  if  it  is  not 
too  late  —  to  venture  lo  trouble  you  with  regard  to  your  ward- 
robe." He  coughed  a  low,  embarrassed  cough.  "  In  unpack- 
ing, sir,  I  found  —  I  did  not  find  — " 

"  You  did  n't  find  much,  did  you  ?  "  Tembarom  assisted  him. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  Pearson  apologized,  "  leaving  New  York 
so  hurriedlv,  your  —  your  man  evidently  had  not  time  to  — 
er— " 

Tembarom  looked  at  him  a  few  seconds  longer,  as  if  making 
up  his  mind  to  something.  Then  he  threw  himself  easily  into 
the  big  cha.r  by  the  fire,  and  leaned  back  in  it  with  the  frank- 
est and  best-natured  smile  possible. 

"  I  had  n't  any  man,"  he  said.  "  Say,  Pearson,"  waving  his 
hand  to  another  chair  near  by,  "  suppose  you  take  a  seat." 

Long  and  careful  training  came  to  Pearson's  aid  and  sup- 
ported him,  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  looked  nervous,  and 
certainly  there  was  a  lack  of  entire  calm  in  his  voice. 

"I  —  thank  you,  sir, —  I  tliink  I  'd  better  stand,  sir." 

"Why?"  inquired  Tembarom,  taking  his  tobacco-pouch  out 
of  his  pocket  and  preparing  to  fill  another  pipe. 
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"You're  most  kind,  sir,  but  — Init— "  in  impassioned  em- 
barrassment—" I  sbouhl  really  jrrcfcr  to  stand,  sir,  if  you  don't 
mind.  I  sbould  feel  more  — more  at  'ome,  sir,"  he  added, 
dropping  an  b  in  bis  agitation. 

"Well,  if  you'd  like  it  better,  that's  all  right,"  yielded  Mr. 
Temple  Barbolm,  stufTing  tobacco  into  the  pipe.  I'earson 
darted  to  a  table,  produced  a  match,  struck  it,  and  gave  it  to 
him. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tembarom,  still  good-naturedly.  "But 
there  are  a  few  things  I  've  got  to  say  to  you  right  now." 

Pearson  had  really  done  bis  best,"  his  very  best,  but  he  was 
terrified  because  of  the  certain  circumstances  once  before 
referred  to. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  appealed,  "but  I  am  most  anxious  to 
give  satisfaction  in  every  respect."  He  was,  poor  young  man, 
horribly  anxious.  "To-day  being  only  the  first  day,  I  dare 
say  I  have  not  been  all  I  should  have  been.  I  have  never 
valeted  an  American  gentleman  before,  but  I'm  sure  I  shall 
become  accustomed  to  evervtbing  quite  soon  — almost  imme- 
diately." 

"Say,"  broke  in  Tembarom,  "you're  'way  off.  I'm  not 
complaining.     You're  all  right." 

The  easy  good  temper  of  bis  manner  was  so  singularly  assur- 
ing that  Pearson,  unexplainable  as  he  found  him  in  every  other 
respect,  knew  that  this  at  least  was  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
he  drew  an  almost  palpable  breath  of  relief.  Something  ac- 
tually allured  him  into  approaching  what  be  had  never  felt  it 
safe  to  approach  before  under  like  circumstances  —  a  confidential 
disclosure. 

"Thank  you,  sir:  I  am  most  grateful.  The  — fact  is,  I 
hoped  especially  to  be  able  to  settle  in  place  just  now.  I  —  I  'm 
hoping  to  save  up  enough  to  get  married,  sir." 

"You  are?"  Tembarom  exclaimed.  "Good  business!  So 
was  I  before  all  this  "—  he  glanced  about  him  — "  fell  on  top  of 
me." 

^"  I  've  been  saving  for  three  years,  sir,  and  if  I  can  know 
I  m  a  permanency  —  if  I  can  keep  this  place  — " 

"  You  're  going  to  keep  it  all  right,"  Tembarom  cheered  him 
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up  with.  "  If  you  've  got  an  idea  you  *re  going  to  be  fired, 
just  you  forget  it.     Cut  it  riglit  out." 

"Is  —  I  l)cg  your  pardon,  sir,"  Pearson  asked  with  timorous 
joy,  "  but  is  that  the  American  for  saying  you  '11  be  good  enough 
to  keep  me  on  ?  " 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  thought  a  second. 

"Is  'keep  mo  on'  the  English  for  *let  me  stay'?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Then  we're  all  riglit.  Let's  start  from  there.  I'm  going 
to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  you,  Pearson." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pearson  in  a  deferential  murmur. 
But  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied,  what  was  going  to  happen? 

"  It  '11  save  us  both  trouble,  and  me  most.  I  'm  not  one  of 
those  clever  Clarences  that  can  keep  up  a  bluff,  making  out  I 
know  things  I  don't  know.  I  could  n't  deceive  a  setting  hen 
or  a  Berlin  wool  antimacassar." 

Pearson  swallowed  something  with  effort. 

"You  see,  I  fell  into  this  thing  hcrchunh,  and  I'm  just 
rallied  —  I'm  rattled."  As  Pearson  slightly  coughed  again, 
he  translated  for  him,  "That's  American  for  'I  don't  know 
where  I  'm  at.' " 

"  Those  American  jokes,  sir,  are  very  funny  indeed,"  an- 
swered Pearson,  appreciatively. 

"  Funny ! "  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  exclaimed  even 
aggrievedly.  "  If  you  think  this  lay-out  is  an  American  joke 
to  me,  Pearson,  there  's  wliere  you  're  'way  off.  Do  you  think 
it  a  merry  jest  for  a  follow  like  me  to  sit  up  in  a  high  chair 
in  a  dining-room  like  a  cathedral  and  not  know  whether  he 
ought  to  bite  his  own  bread  or  not?  And  not  dare  to  stir  till 
things  are  handed  to  him  by  five  husky  footmen?  I  thought 
that  plain-clothes  man  was  going  to  cut  up  my  meat,  and  slap 
me  on  the  back  if  I  choked." 

Pearson's  sense  of  humor  was  perhaps  not  inordinate,  but 
unseemly  mirth,  which  he  had  swallowed  at  the  reference  to  the 
setting  hen  and  the  Berlin  wool  antimacassar,  momentarily  got 
the  better  of  him,  despite  his  efforts  to  congb  it  down,  and 
broke  forth  in  a  hoarse,  ill-repressed  sound. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  laudable  endeavor  to 
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recover  Ins  professional  bearing.     "If,  your  -  American  way 
of  expressing  ,t  which  makes  me  forget  myself.     I  beg  pardon." 
lembarom  laughed  outright  boyishly. 

"2^"'  ?^*'*^*  ''"^'"  '•'^  said.  ^"  Say,  how  old  are  you?" 
"Twenty-five,  sir."  "^ 

"  So  am  I.  If  you  'd  met  me  three  months  ago,  beating  the 
stree  s  of  New  York  for  a  living,  with  holos  in  my  shoes  a^nd  a 
celluloid  collai  on,  you  d  have  looked  down  on  me."  I  know  you 
would.  ^ 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  most  falsely  insisted  Pearson. 
«v^!';,-^'''''    you    ^'oul'l."    protested    Teinbarom,    cheerfully. 

^oud  have  said  I  talked  through  my  nose,  and  1  should  have 
laughed  at  you  for  dropping  your  h's.  Xow  you  're  rattled 
because  I'm  Mr  Temple  Temple  Barholm;  but  you're  not 
hah  as  rattled  as  I  am." 

"J?"'"/"'*/''!?''  '^'  '''■'  ^''"'^'^  iramediatelv,"  Pearson  as- 
sured him,  hopefully. 

«^'?lTT  ^'^xy  '"'"^  Tembarom,  with  much  courage. 

But  to  start  right  I  've  got  to  get  over  you." 

"  Me,  sir  ?  "  Pearson  breathed  anxiously. 

"  Yes.  That 's  what  I  want  to  get  off  my  chest.  Now,  first 
off,  you  came  in  here  to  try  to  explain  to  me  that,  owing  to 
my  x\ew  \ork  valet  having  left  my  Xew  York  wardrobe  be- 
hind, I  ve  not  got  anything  to  w-ar,  and  so  I  shall  have  to 
buy  some  clothes." 

tatin  r"'^  ^"^  ^""^  ''"^'  dress-sh.    s,  sir,"  began  Pearson,  hesi- 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  grinned. 

"I  always  failed  to  find  them  myself.  I  never  had  a  dress- 
shirt.     1  never  owned  a  suit  of  glad  rags  in  my  li'e." 

*^G1  — glad  rags,  sir?"  stammered  Pearson,  uncertainly. 
I  knew  you  did  n't  catch  on  when  I  said  that  to  you  before 
dinner.  1  mean  claw-hammer  and  dress-suit  things  Don't 
you  be  frightened,  Pearson.  I  never  had  six  good  shirts  at 
ance  or  two  pair  of  shoes,  or  more  than  four  ten-cent  handker- 
chiefs at  a  time  since  I  was  born.  And  when  Mr.  Palford 
yanked  me  away  from  New  York,  he  didn't  suspect  a  fellow 
could  be  in  such  a  state.     And  I  did  n't  know  I  was  in  a  state. 
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anyhow.  I  was  ((M)  l)usy  to  lumt  iip  people  to  toll  mo,  lioiauso 
I  wa.i  rushing  »)tnothinf?  important  right  through,  nn<l  1 
could  n't  stop.  I  just  houglit  the  tirst  things  I  set  oyos  on  and 
cramnu'd  thorn  into  my  trunk.  Tlioro.  I  guoss  you  know  the 
most  of  this,  hut  you  did  n't  know  I  know  you  know  it.  Now 
you  do,  and  you  needn't  he  afraid  to  Imrt  my  feelings  hy  toll- 
ing nic  I  have  n't  a  darned  thing  I  ought  to  have.  You  can 
go  straight  ahead.'' 

As  he  leaned  back,  puffing  a\vay  at  his  pipe,  lie  had  thrown 
a  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair  for  greater  comfort,  and  it  really 
struck  his  valet  that  he  had  never  seen  a  gentleman  more  at  his 
ease,  even  one  who  was  one.  His  casual  candidness  produced 
such  a  relief  from  the  sense  of  strain  and  uncertainty  that  Pear- 
son felt  the  color  returning  to  his  face.  An  opening  hvl  been 
given  him,  and  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  his  duty. 

"  If  you  wish,  sir,  I  will  make  a  list,"  he  ventured  further, 
"  and  the  proper  firms  will  send  persons  to  bring  things  down 
from  London  on  appro. ' 

"  What 's  '  appro  '  the  English  for?  " 

"  Approval,  sir." 

"  Good  business !     Good  old  IVarson  I  " 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Shall  1  attend  to  it  to-night,  to  be  ready 
for  the  morning  post  ?  " 

"  In  five  minutes  you  shall.  But  yon  throw  me  off  the  track 
a  bit.  The  thing  I  was  really  going  to  say  was  more  important 
than  the  clothes  business." 

There  was  something  else,  then,  thought  Pearson,  some  other 
unexpected  point  of  view. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  for  mo,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Valet  you,  sir." 

"That's  English  for  washing  my  face  and  combing  my 
hair  and  putting  my  socks  on,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  it  means  doing  all  you  require,  and  being  always 
''n  attendance  when  you  change." 

"  How  much  do  you  get  for  it  ?  " 

"  Thirtv  shillings  a  week,  sir." 

"  Say,  Pearson,"  said  Tembarom,  with  honest  feeling,  "  I  '11 
give  you  sixty  shillings  a  week  not  to  do  it." 
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(..'aimed  though  he  had  felt  a  few  inonicnts  npo,  it  cannot  ho 
cl.  tii.d  that  rcaiHon  was  aghast.  Mow  couhl  one  bo  piopari'd 
it:-  ilevolopmonts  of  surh  an  onl(>r? 

".NM  to  do  it,  riir!"  he  faltered.  "Hut  what  would  the 
pcrv  I   •  i  think  if  you  had  no  one  to  valet  you  ?  " 

•'l".i  t's  so.     What  would  they  thinkj'"     Kut  he  evidently 

•  I-     I'l  dismayed,  for  ho  smiled  widely.     "I  guess  the  plain- 

I      "^  1!  an  would  throw  a  lit." 

'iiii    IVarson's  view  was  more  serious  ni;d  involved  n  knowl- 

lot  inprohable  eoinpli<  ations.     lie  '  tiew   "the  hall" 

lints     ''  ••■  'w. 

'  f'- '  '  ^.aw  my  wages,  sir,"  he  protested.  "Th(,e'd 
ill  (  .,  i  ot  dissntisfaetion  among  the  other  servants,  sir,  if 
1  didnf  ■'.  my  duties.  There's  always  a  — a  slight  jealousy 
o*    vale.  '    ladies'-maidn.     The   general    idea    is   that    they 

rfi  very  liilli    to  earn  their  salaries.     I've  seen   them   fuirlv 
hated."  ' 

"  Is  that  so?  Well,  I  'II  be  darned!  "  remarked  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm.  He  gave  a  moment  to  reflection,  and  then  cheered 
up  immensely. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  how  we  '11  fix  it.  You  come  up  into  my  room 
and  bring  your  tatting  or  read  a  newspaper  while  I  dress."  He 
openly  chuckled.  "  Holy  smi.ke !  I  "ve  got  to  put  on  my  shirt 
and  swear  at  my  collar-buttons  myself.  If  I'm  in  for  having 
a  trained  nurse  do  it  for  mo,  it  'if  give  mo  the  Willies.  When 
you  danced  around  me  before  dinner — " 

Pearson's  horror  forced  him  to  commit  the  indiscretion  of 
interrupting. 

"  I  hope  I  did  n't  d/inrr,  sir,"  he  implored.  "  I  tried  to  be 
extremely  quiet." 

"That  was  it,"  said  Tembarom.  "I  shouldn't  have  said 
danced ;  I  meant  crept.  I  kept  thinking  I  should  tread  on  you, 
and  I  got  so  nervous  toward  the  end  I  thought  I  should  just 
break  down  and  sob  on  your  bosom  and  beg  to  be  taken  back 
to  home  and  mother." 

"  I  'm  extremely  sorry,  sir,  I  am,  indeed,"  apologized  Pear- 
fion,  doing  his  best  not  to  give  way  to  hysterical  giggling.     How 
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was  a  man  to  kcop  a  dccfutly  straifjlit  fa((\  and  if  oru'  diil  n't, 
whiTi'  would  it  fiul?     One  tliiiij;  alter  aiiotluT. 

"It  WU8  not  vdur  fault.  It  waH  miiu'.  I  haven't  a  thing 
against  yoii.     Voii  're  a  liist-rate  littK'  clian." 

**  I  will  try  to  he  iin)r('  satisfactory  t()-nu)rrow." 

There  nuist  he  no  laughl/ig  aloud,  even  if  one  hurst  a  hloo": 
vessel.     It  wouM  not  <!o.     I'ears.m  hastily  eonfroiited  u  vision 
of  a  young  footman  or   Mr.    Uurrill   himself  passing   tlimngh 
the  corridors  on   s..ine  errand    ami   lu-aring  master   and   valet 
shoutin-   t.-^rether    in    uj'«-efnly    and    wholly    inconiprehensihl. 
mirth.     And  the  next  r.-i'iivk  was  wors«>  than  ever. 

"No,  you  won't,  Pearson,"  Mr.  Temple  Harholm  assert-'d. 
"There's  wliere  you're  wrong.  I 'v*.  K„t  no  riiore  use  for  a 
valet  than  1  hav(    for  a  pair  of  straight-front  eorsets." 

This  contained  a  soliering  suggestion. 

"  But  you  said,  sir.  that  — " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  fire  you."  said  Tind)arom,  geniallv 
"I'll  'keep  you  on,'  hut  little  Willie  is  going  to  jjut  on  his 
own  socks.     If  the  servants  have  to  ho  paeifieil.  you  come  up  to 
my  room  and  do  anything  you  like.     Lie  on   tlu'  hcd   if  you 
M-ant  to;  get  a  jew's-harp  and  play  on  it  —  aiiv  old  tiling  to 

pass  the  time.     And  I'll  raise  your  wages     wi.nt  ,i,.  , ^,..-2 

Is  it  fixed?" 

"I'm  here,  sir,  to  do  anytliing  vou  require, 
swored  distresscdly ;  "hut  !  "m  afraid — " 

Temharom's  face  cluuigt  '.  A  sudden  thought  liad  struck 
him. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thinsr  you  c:iri  do,"  lie  said;  "you  can 
valet  that  friend  of  mine.'' 

"Mr.  Strangeways,  sir?" 

"Yes.  I've  got  a  Ufi'ion  he  wouldn't  mind  it."  lie  was 
not  joking  now.     Ifo  w^.s  in  fact  rather  suddenly  thoughtful. 

"Say,  Pearson,  wh.it  do  you  think  ■■(  him?" 

"Well,  sir,  I've  not  seen  muih  (  ,'  him,  and  he  says  very 
little,  but  I  should  think  he  was  a  (ifntlrman,  sir." 

Tvlr.  Temple  Bariiolm  seemed  to  ihink  it  OV'  r. 

"That's   queer,"  he   said  as  though  to  hi.uself.     "That's 
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what  Ann  said."  Then  aloud,  "Would  you  say  he  was  an 
American  ?  " 

In  his  unavoidal)le  interest  in  a  matter  much  talked  over 
holow  stairs  and  productive  of  great  curiosity  JVarson  was  1)0- 
trayed.  lie  could  not  explain  to  himself,  after  he  had  spoken, 
how  he  could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  forget;  Init  forgot 
himself  and  the  birthplace  of  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
he  did, 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  hastily;  "he's  quite  the  gentle- 
man, sir,  even  though  ho  is  queer  in  his  mind."  The  next 
instant  he  caught  himself  and  turned  cold.  An  American  or 
a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  in  fact,  a  native  of  any  country 
on  earth  so  slighted  with  an  unconsciousness  so  natural,  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  hot  temper,  might  have  thrown  something 
at  him  or  kicked  him  out  of  the  room;  but  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
slow,  broadening  smile. 

"  Would  you  call  me  a  gentleman,  Pearson  ?  "  he  asked. 

Of  course  there  was  no  retrieving  such  a  blunder,  Pearson 
felt,  but  — 

"Certainly,  sir,"  he  stammered.  "Most  — most  certainly, 
sir." 

"Pearson,"  said  Tembarom,  shaking  his  head  slowly,  with 
a  grin  so  good-natured  that  even  the  frankness  of  his  words 
was  friendly  humor  itself — "Pearson,  you  're  a  liar.  But  that 
does  n't  jolt  me  a  bit.  I  dare  say  I  'm  not  one,  anyhow.  We 
might  put  an  'ad'  in  one  of  your  papers  and  find  out." 

"I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  murmured  Pearson  in  actual 
anguish  of  mind. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  laughed  outright. 

"  Oh,  I  've  not  got  it  in  for  you.  How  could  you  help  it  ?  " 
he  said.  Then  he  stopped  joking  again.  "  If  you  want  to 
please  me,"  he  added  with  deliberation,  "you  look  after  Mr. 
Strangeways,  and  don't  let  anything  disturb  him.  Don't  bother 
him,  but  just  find  out  what  he  wants.  When  he  gets  restless,  come 
and  tell  me.  If  I  'm  out,  tell  him  I  'm  coming  back.  Don't 
let  hini  worry.     You  understand  —  don't  let  him  worry." 

"I'll  do  my  best  —  my   very  best,   sir,"    Pearson  answered 
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devoutly.  "  I  've  been  nervous  and  excited  this  first  d,iy  he- 
cause  I  am  so  anxious  to  please  —  everything  seems  to  depend 
on  it  just  now,"  he  added,  daring  another  confidential  out- 
burst. "  But  you  'II  sec  I  do  know  how  to  keep  my  wits  about 
me  in  general,  and  I  've  got  a  good  memory,  and  I  liave  learned 
mv  duties,  sir.  I  'II  attend  to  Mr.  Strangeways  most  particu- 
lar." 

As  Tcmbarom  listened,  and  watched  his  neat,  blond  coun- 
tenance, and  noted  the  undertone  of  quite  desperate  appeal  in 
his  low  voice,  he  was  thinking  of  a  number  of  things.  Chiefly 
he  was  thinking  of  little  Ann  Hutchinson  and  the  Har- 
lem flat  which  might  have  been  "run"  on  fifteen  dollars  a 
week. 

"  I  want  to  know  I  have  some  one  in  this  museum  of  a  place 
who  '11  understand,"  he  said  — "  some  one  who  '11  do  just  ex- 
actly what  I  say  and  ask  no  fool  questions  and  keep  his  mouth 
shut.     I  believe  you  could  do  it." 

"  I  'II  swear  I  could,  sir.  Trust  me,"  was  Pearson's  aston- 
ishingly emotional  and  hasty  answer. 

"1  n  going  to,"  returned  Mr.  Temple  Barholm.  "  T  've 
set  my  mind  on  putting  something  through  in  my  own  way. 
It 's  a  queer  thing,  and  mo.  t  people  would  say  I  was  a  fool 
for  trying  it.  Mr.  Hutchinson  does,  but  Miss  Hutchinson 
does  n't." 

There  was  a  note  in  his  tone  of  saying  "Miss  Hutchinson 
doesn't"  which  opened  up  vistas  to  Pearson  —  strange  vistas 
when  one  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  cottage  and  tlie  es- 
tate of  Temple  Barholm. 

"We're  just  about  the  same  age,"  his  employer  continued, 
"and  in  a  sort  of  way  we're  in  just  about  the  same  fix." 

Their  eyes  looked  into  each  other's  a  second;  but  it  was  not 
for  Pearson  to  presume  to  make  any  comment  whatsoever  upon 
the  possible  nature  of  "the  fix."  Two  or  three  more  puffs, 
and  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  spoke  again. 

"  Say,  Pearson,  1  don't  want  to  butt  in,  but  what  about  that 
little  bunch  of  calico  of  yours  —  the  one  you're  saving  up 
for?" 

"Calico,  sir?"  said  Pearson,  at  sea,  but  hopeful.     Whatso- 
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ever  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  meant,  one  began  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  unfriendly. 

"  That 's  American  for  her,  Pearson.  '  Her '  stands  for  the 
same  thing  both  in  English  and  American,  I  guess.  What's 
her  name  and  where  is  she  ?  Don't  you  say  a  word  if  you  don't 
want  to." 

Pearson  drew  a  step  nearer.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
human  atmosphere  in  the  room  which  caused  things  to  begin  to 
go  on  in  his  breast.  He  had  had  a  harder  life  than  Tembarom  be- 
because  be  had  been  more  timid  and  less  buoyant  and  less  unsclf- 
conscious.  He  had  been  beaten  by  a  drunken  mother  and  kicked 
by  a  drunken  father.  He  had  gone  hungry  and  faint  to  the 
board  school  and  had  been  punished  as  a  dull  boy.  After  he 
had  struggled  into  a  place  as  page,  he  had  been  bullied  by  foot- 
men and  had  had  his  ears  boxed  by  cooks  and  butlers.  Ladies'- 
maids  and  smart  housemaids  had  sneered  at  him,  and  made 
him  feel  himself  a  hopeless,  vulgar  little  worm  who  never  would 

get  on."  But  he  had  got  on,  in  a  measure,  because  he  had 
worked  like  a  slave  and  openly  resented  nothing.  A  place  like 
this  had  been  his  fevered  hope  and  dream  from  his  page  days, 
though  of  course  his  imagination  had  not  encompassed  attend- 
ance on  a  gentleman  who  had  never  owned  a  dress-shirt  in  liis 
life.  Yet  gentleman  or  no  gentleman,  he  was  a  Temple  Bar- 
holm,  and  there  was  something  about  him,  something  human 
in  his  young  voice  and  grin  and  queer,  unheard-of  New  York 
jokes,  which  Pearson  had  never  encountered,  and  which  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  feel  somehow  more  of  a  man  than 
his  timorous  nature  had  ever  allowed  of  his  feeling  before  It 
suggested  that  they  were  both,  valet  and  master,  merely  mascu- 
line human  creatures  of  like  kind.  The  way  he  had  said  "  Miss 
Hutchinson  "  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eve  when  he  'd  made  that 
American  joke  about  the  "little  bunch  of  calico"!  The  cu- 
rious fact  was  that  thin,  neat,  white-blooded-looking  Pearson 
was  passionately  in  love.  So  he  took  the  step  nearer  and 
grew  hot  and  spoke  low. 

"Her  name  is  Rose  Merrick,  sir,  and  she's  in  place  in 
London.  She's  lady's-maid  to  a  lady  of  title,  and  it  isn^t 
an  easy  place.     Her  lady  has  a  high  temper,  and  she's  eco- 
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nomical  with  her  servants.  Her  maid  has  to  sew  early  and  late, 
and  turn  out  as  much  as  if  she  was  a  whole  dressmaking  es- 
tablishment. She  's  clever  with  her  needle,  and  it  would  be 
easier  if  she  felt  it  was  appreciated.  But  she  's  treated  haughty 
and  severe,  though  she  tries  her  very  best.  She  has  to  wait 
up  half  the  niglit  after  balls,  and  I  'm  afraid  it 's  breaking  her 
spirit  and  her  health.  That 's  why,—  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
be  added,  his  voice  shaking — "  tliat 's  why  I'd  bear  anything 
on  earth  if  I  could  give  her  a  little  home  of  her  own." 

"Gee  whizz!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  with  feeling. 
"  1  guess  you  would !  " 

"And  that's  not  all,  sir,"  said  Pearson.  "She's  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  sir,  with  a  figure,  and  service  is  sometimes  not  easy 
for  a  young  woman  like  that.  His  lordsliip  —  the  master  of 
the  house,  sir, —  is  much  too  attentive.  He  's  a  man  with  bad 
habits;  the  last  lady's-maid  was  sent  away  in  disgrace.  Her 
ladyship  would  n't  believe  she  had  n't  been  forward  when  she 
saw  things  she  did  n't  like,  though  every  one  in  the  hall  knew 
the  girl  hated  his  bold  ways  with  her,  and  her  mother  nearly 
broke  her  heart.  He 's  begun  with  Rose,  and  it  just  drives 
me  mad,  sir,  it  does!  " 

He  choked,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  clean  handker- 
chief. It  was  damp,  and  his  young  eyes  had  lire  in  ihv'r>,  as 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

"  I  'm  taking  a  liberty  talking  to  you  like  this,  sir,"  he  said. 
"I  'm  behaving  as  if  I  didn't  know  my  place,  sir." 

"Your  place  is  behind  that  fellow,  kicking  him  till  he'll 
never  sit  down  again  except  on  eider-down  cushions  three 
deep,"  remarked  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  with  fire  in  his  eyes 
also.  "  That 's  where  your  place  is.  It 's  where  mine  would 
be  if  I  was  in  the  same  house  with  him  and  caught  him  making 
a  goat  of  himself.  I  bet  nine  Englisbmen  out  of  ten  would 
break  his  darned  neck  for  him  if  thoy  got  on  to  his  little  ways, 
even  if  they  were  lordships  themselves." 

"  The  decent  ones  won't  know,"  Pearson  said.  "  That 's  not 
what  happens,  sir.  He  can  laugh  and  chaff  it  off  with  her 
ladyship  and  coax  her  round.  But  a  girl  that's  discharged  like 
that,  Bose  says,  that 's  the  woj'st  of  it :  she  says  she 's  got  a 
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cliaiactcr  fastened  on  to  her  for  life  that  no  respectable  man 
ought  to  marry  her  with." 

air.  Temple  Barholm  removed  his  log  from  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  got  up.  Long-legged,  sinewy,  but  somewhat  hlouohy 
in  his  brdly  made  tweed  suit,  sharp  Xew  York  face  and  awful 
American  style  notwithstanding,  he  still  looked  ratlier  nice  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  valet's  shoulder  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
push. 

"  See  here,"  he  said.  "  "WTiat  you  've  got  to  say  to  Rose  is 
that  she  's  just  got  to  cut  that  sort  of  thing  out  —  cut  it  right  out. 
Talking  to  a  man  that 's  in  love  with  her  as  if  he  was  likely  to 
throw  her  down  because  lies  were  told.  Tell  her  to  forget  it 
—  forget  it  quick.  Why,  what  does  she  suppose  a  man  's  for 
by  jinks?    What 's  he /or.?" 

"  I  've  told  her  that,  sir,  though  of  course  not  in  American. 
I  just  swore  it  on  my  knees  in  Hyde  Park  one  night  when 
she  got  out  for  an  hour.  But  she  laid  her  poor  head  on  the 
back  of  the  bench  and  cried  and  wouldn't  listen.  She  says 
she  cares  for  me  too  much  to  — " 

Tembarom's  hand  clutched  his  shoulder.  His  face  lighted 
and  glowed  suddenly. 

"Care  for  you  too  much,"  he  asked.  "Did  rhe  sav  that^ 
God  bless  her  I" 

"  That 's  what  I  said,"  broke  in  Pearson. 

"I  heard  another  girl  say  that  — just  before  I  left  New 
York  — a  girl  that's  just  a  wonder,"  said  his  master.  "A 
girl  can  bo  a  wonder,  can't  she?" 

"Rose  is,  sir,"  protested  Pearson.  "She  is,  indeed,  sir. 
And  her  eyes  are  that  bine  — " 

"Blue,  are  they?"  interrupted  Tembarom.  "I  know  the 
kind.  I'm  on  to  the  wliole  thing.  And  what's  more,  I'm 
going  to  fix  it.  You  tell  Rose  —  and  tell  her  from  me  —  that 
she  's  going  to  leave  that  place,  and  you  're  going  to  stay  in  this 
one,  and  — well,  presently  things '11  begin  to  happen.  "They're 
going  to  be  all  right  — «//  Hffhtr  he  went  on,  with  immensely 
convincing  empha.sis.  "  She  's  going  to  have  that  little  home 
of  her  own."  He  paused  a  moment  for  reflection,  and  then 
a  sudden  thought  presented  itself  to  him.     "  WTiy,  darn  it ! " 
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he  exclaimod,  "there  mu^^t  ho  a  whole  raft  of  little  homes  that 
hclong  to  me  in  one  pla(  o  or  another.  Why  could  n't  1  llx  you 
holh  uj)  in  one  of  tiu'ni:  " 

"Oh,  sir!"  I'earson  hroke  forth  in  some  slidit  alarm.     He 


went   so   fast   and   so   far    al 


in   a    moment.     And    I'earson 


really  possessed  a  neat,  well-ordered  conseienee,  and,  moreover, 
"knew  his  place."  "1  hope  1  didn't  seem  to  he  expectinj? 
you  to  trouhle  yourself  ahout  me,  sir.  I  mustn't  presume  on 
your  kindness." 

I' It 'a  not  kindness;  it's  — well,  it's  just  human.  I'm 
going  to  think  this  thing  over.  You  just  keep  your  hair  on, 
and  let  me  do  my  own  valeting,  and  you  '11  see  I  '11  fix  it  for 
you  somehow." 

What  he  thought  of  doing,  how  he  thought  of  doing  it,  and 
what  Pearson  was  to  expect,  the  agitated  young  man  did  not 
know.  The  situation  was  of  course  ahnormal,  judged  hy  all 
rospectahle,  long-estahlished  custom.  A  man's  valet  and  his 
valet's  "young  woman"  were  not  usually  of  intimate  interest. 
Gentlemen  were  sometimes  "kind"  to  you  —  gave  you  half  a 
sovereign  or  even  a  sovereign,  and  perhaps  asked  after  your 
mother  if  you  were  supporting  one;  hut  — 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  going  so  far,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  for- 
got myself,  I  'm  afraid." 

"Good  thing  you  did.  It's  made  me  feel  as  if  we  were 
hrothers."  He  laughed  again,  enjoying  the  thought  of  the 
little  thing  who  cared  for  Pearson  "  too  much  "  and  had  e>es 
that  were  "  that  hlue."  "  Say,  I  've  just  thought  of  something 
else.     Have  you  hought  her  an  engagement    ing  yet?" 

"No,  sir.     In  our  class  of  life  jewelry  i       'yond  the  means." 

"I  just  wondered,"  Mr.  Temple  Barholn,  said.  He  seemed 
to  k  tliinking  of  something  that  pleased  hiui  as  he  fumhled 
for  his  pocket-hook  and  took  a  clean  hanknote  out  of  it.  "  I  'm 
not  on  to  what  the  value  of  this  thing  is  in  real  money,  hut 
you  go  and  huy  her  a  ring  with  it,  and  I  het  she  '11  be  so  pleased 
you  '11  have  the  time  of  your  life." 

Pjarson  taking  it,  and  recoffiiizin?  its  value  in  unreal  monev. 
was  embarrassed  hy  feeling  the  nect^ssity  of  cvplnnation. 

"This  is  a  five-pound  note,  sir.     It's  too  much,  sir,  it  is  in- 
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deed.  This  would  furnish  the  front  parlor."  He  said  it  al- 
most solemnly, 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  looked  at  the  note  interestedly. 

"Would  it?  By  jinks!"  and  his  laugh  had  a  certain  soft- 
ness of  recollection.  "I  guess  that's  just  what  Ann  would 
say.     Sho'd  know  what  it  would  furnish,  you  bet  your  life!" 

"I'm  most  grateful,  sir,"  protested  Pearson,  "but  I 
oughtn't  to  take  it.  Being  an  American  gentleman  and  not 
accustomed  to  English  money,  you  don't  realize  that—" 

"  I  'm  not  accustomed  to  any  kind  of  money,"  said  his  master. 
"  I  'm  scared  to  be  left  alone  in  the  room  with  it.  That 's 
what's  the  matter.  If  I  don't  give  some  awav,  I  shall  never 
know  I  've  got  it.  Cheer  up,  Pearson.  You  take  that  and  buy 
the  ring,  and  when  you  start  furnishing,  I  '11  see  vou  dou't  set 
left."  ^ 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  sir,"  Pearson  faltered  emotion- 
ally.    "  I  don't,  indeed." 

"Don't  say  a  darned  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Temple  Barholm. 
And  just  here  his  face  changed  as  Mr.  Palford  had  seen  it 
change  before,  and  as  Pearson  often  saw  it  change  later.  His 
New  York  jocular  irreverence  dropped  from  him,  and  he  looked 
mature  and  oddly  serious. 

"I've  tried  to  sort  of  put  you  wise  to  the  way  I've  lived 
and  the  things  I  have  n't  had  ever  since  I  was  born,"  he  said, 
"but  I  guess  you  don't  really  know  a  thing  about  it.  I've' 
got  more  money  coming  in  every  year  than  a  thousand  of  me 
would  ever  expect  to  see  in  their  lives,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lation. And  I  don't  know  how  to  do  any  of  the  things  a  fellow 
who  is  what  y  i  call  'a  gentleman'  would  know  how  to  do. 
I  mean  in  the  way  of  spending  it.  Now,  I  've  got  to  get  some 
fun  out  of  it.  I  should  be  a  mutt  if  I  did  n't,  so  I  'm  going  to 
spend  it  my  own  way.  I  may  make  about  seventy-five  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  a  fool  of  myself,  but  I  guess  I  sha'n't  do  any 
particular  harm." 

"  You  '11  do  good,  sir, —  to  every  one." 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  said  Tembarom,  speculatively, 
exactly  setting  out  with  that  in  mv  mind. 


"  Well,  I  'm  not 
I  'm  no  Young 
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Men  s  Christian  Association,  but  I  'm  not  in  for  doing  harm,  any 
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way.  You  take  your  five-pound  note  — come  to  think  of  it, 
Palford  said  it  came  to  about  twenty-live  dollars,  real  money. 
Hully  gee !  I  never  thought  I  \\  have  twenty-five  dollars  to 
give  away!     It  makes  me  feel  like  I  was  Morgan." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  thank  you,"  said  Pearson,  putting  the  note 
into  his  pocket  with  rapt  gratitude  in  his  neat  faro.  "  You 
—  you  do  not  wish  me  to  remain  — to  do  anything  for  you?" 

"  Not  a  thing.  But  just  go  and  find  out  if  Mr.  St  rangeways  is 
as  eep.  If  he  is  n't  and  seems  restless,  I  '11  come  and  have  a 
talk  with  him." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  and  went  at  once, 


CHAPTER  XIII 


N  the  course  of  two  clays  Mr.  Palford,  having 
given  his  client  the  henefit  of  his  own  exact 
professional  knowledge  of  the  estate  of  Tem- 
ple Barholm  and  its  workings  and  privileges 
as  far  as  he  found  them  transferable  and 
likely  to  be  understood,  returned  to  London, 
breathing  perhaps  something  like  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  little 
station.  Whatsoever  happened  in  days  to 
come,  Palford  &  Grimby  had  done  their 
most  trying  and  awkward  duty  by  the  latest  Temple  Barholm. 
Bradford,  who  was  the  steward  of  the  estate,  would  now  take  him 
over,  and  could  be  trusted  to  furnish  practical  information  of 
any  ordinary  order. 

It  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Palford  that  the  new  inheritor  was 
particularly  interested  in  his  possessions  or  exhilarated  by  the 
extraordinary  turn  in  his  fortunes.  The  enormity  of  Temple 
Barholm  itself,  regarded  as  a  house  to  live  in  in  an  everyday 
manner,  seemed  somewhat  to  depress  him.  When  he  was  taken 
over  its  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  he  wore  a  detached  air  as  he 
looked  about  him,  and  such  remarks  as  he  made  were  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  and  expressed  in  terms  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. Neither  Mr.  Palford  nor  Burrill  understood  them,  but  a 
young  footman  who  vas  said  to  have  once  paid  a  visit  to  Nt-w 
York,  and  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  picture-gallery  when  his 
new  master  was  looking  at  the  portrait?  if  his  ancestors,  over- 
hearing one  observation,  was  guilty  of  mvulsive  snort,  and 
immediately  made  his  w^ay  into  the  corria.  ,  coughing  violently, 
i'rom  this  Mr.  Palford  gathered  that  one  of  the  transatlantic 
jokes  had  been  made.  That  was  the  Xcw  York  idea  — to  be 
jocular.     Yet  he  had  not  looked  jocular  when  he  had  made  the 
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remark  which  had  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  young  foot- 
man. He  had,  in  fact,  looked  reflective  before  speaking  as  he 
stood  and  studied  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  But,  then, 
he  had  a  trick  of  saying  things  incomprehensiijly  ridiculous 
with  an  unmoved  expression  of  gravity,  which  led  Palford  to 
feel  that  he  was  ridiculous  through  utter  ignorance  and  was 
not  aware  that  ho  was  exposing  the  fact.  Persons  who  thought 
that  an  air  of  seriousness  added  to  a  humorous  remark  were 
especially  annoying  to  the  solicitor,  because  they  fre(|uently  be- 
trayed one  into  the  position  of  seeming  to  be  dull  in  the  mat- 
ter of  seeing  a  point.  That,  he  had  observed,  was  often  part 
of  the  Xew  York  manner  —  to  make  a  totally  absurdly  exag- 
gerated or  seemingly  ignorance-revealing  observation,  and  then 
leave  one's  hearer  to  decide  for  liimself  whether  the  speaker 
was  an  absolute  ignoramus  and  fool  or  a  humorist. 

More  than  once  he  had  somewhat  suspected  his  client  of 
meaning  to  "get  a  rise  out  of  him,"  after  the  odious  manner 
of  the  tourists  described  in  "The  Innocents  Abroad,"  though 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  rather  supportingly  sure  of  the  fact 
that  generally,  when  he  displayed  ignorance,  "he  displayed  it  be- 
cause he  was  a  positive  encyclopedia  of  lack  of  knowledge. 

He  knew  no  more  of  social  customs,  literature,  and  art  than 
any  other  street  lad.  He  had  not  belonged  to  the  aspiring  self- 
taught,  who  meritoriously  haunt  the  night  schools  and  free 
libraries  with  a  view  to  improving  their  minds.  If  this  had 
been  his  method,  he  might  in  one  sense  have  been  more  difficult 
to  handle,  as  Palford  had  seen  the  thing  result  in  a  bumptious- 
ness most  objectionable.  He  was  markedly  not  bumptious,  at 
all  events. 

A  certain  degree  of  interest  in  or  curiosity  concerning  his 
ancestors  as  represented  in  the  picture-gallery  Mr.  Palford  had 
observed.  He  had  stared  at  them  and  had  said  queer  things 
—  sometimes  things  which  perhaps  indicated  a  kind  of  unedu- 
cated thought.  The  fact  that  some  of  them  looked  so  thor- 
oughly alive,  and  yet  had  lived  centuries  ago,  seemed  to  set  him 
reflecting  oddly.  His  curiosity,  however,  seemed  to  connect 
itself  with  them  more  as  human  creatures  than  as  historical 
figures. 
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"Wliat  did  that  one  do?"  he  infjuired  more  than  once. 
"  What  did  he  start,  or  did  n't  ho  start  anything?  " 

Wljen  he  disturhcd  the  young  footman  he  had  stoppod  before 
a  dark  man  in  armor. 

"  Wlio  's  this  fellow  in  the  tin  overcoat  ?  "  he  askod  seriously, 
and  Palford  felt  it  was  quite  possible  that  ho  had  no  actual  in- 
tent of  being  humorous. 

"That  is  Miles  Gaspard  Nevil  John,  who  fought  in  the 
Crusades  with  Kichard  C(Eur  dc  Lion,"  he  explained.  **  lie  is 
wearing  a  suit  of  armor."  By  this  time  the  footman  was 
coughing  in  the  corridor. 

"  That 's  English  history,  I  guess,"  Tombarom  replied.  "  I  '11 
have  to  get  a  history-book  and  read  up  about  the  Crusades." 

He  went  on  farther,  and  paused  with  a  slightly  puzzled  ex- 
pression before  a  boy  in  a  costume  of  the  period  of  Charles  II. 

"Who's  this  Fauntleroy  in  the  lace  collar?"  he  intjuired. 
"  Queer!  "  he  added,  as  though  to  himself.  "  I  can't  ever  have 
seen  him  in  New  York."  And  he  took  a  step  backward  to 
look  again. 

"  That  is  Miles  Hugo  Chralcj  James,  who  was  a  page  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II,  He  HW-  at  nineteen,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Denzel  Maurice  John." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  'd  had  a  dream  about  him  sometime  or  other," 
said  Tembarom,  and  he  stood  still  a  few  seconds  before  he 
passed  on.  "  Perhaps  I  saw  something  like  him  getting  out  of 
a  carriage  to  go  into  the  Van  Twillers'  fancy-dress  ball.  Seems 
as  if  I  'd  got  the  whole  show  shut  up  in  here.  And  you  say 
they're  all  my  own  relations?"  Then  he  laughed,  "ll"  they 
were  alive  now  !  "  he  said.     "  By  jinks !  " 

His  laughter  suggested  that  he  was  entertained  by  mental 
visions.  But  he  did  not  explain  to  his  companion.  His  legal 
adviser  was  not  in  the  least  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  what 
he  would  do,  how  he  would  bo  likely  to  comport  himself,  when 
he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  devices.  He  would  not  know 
also,  one  might  bo  sure,  that  the  county  would  wait  with  re- 
pressed anxiety  to  find  nut.  If  he  had  been  a  minor,  he  might 
have  been  taken  in  hand,  and  trained  and  educated  to  some 
extent.     But  he  was  not  a  minor. 
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On  the  (lay  of  Mr.  Palfonl's  .Icparturo  a  tliick  fog  Imd  dc- 
soondi'd  and  sa-inod  to  I'luvnip  tin-  world  in  tlio  wliitt!  wool. 
Tomharorn  found  it  close  to  his  windows  when  iic  got  up.  and 
ho  had  dressed  hy  the  light  of  tall  wax  eiindl.'s,  ti.e  previous 
Mr.  'I'fmplo  liarholiii  having  ohjccted  to  more  modern  and 
vulgar  methods  of  illumination. 

"  I  gues.M  tlds  is  what  you  call  n  London  f.)g,"  lie  paid  to 
Pearson. 

"Xo,  not  exactly  the  London  sort,  sir,"  Pearson  answered. 
"A  London  fog  is  yellow  — when  it  isn't  hrown  or  hlack.  It 
Bottles  on  the  hands  and  face.  A  fog  in  the  country  isn't  dirty 
with  smoke.     It's  much  less  trying,  sir." 

When  Pal  ford  had  departed  and  he  was  entirely  alone,  Tem- 
barom  found  a  country  fog  trying  cniuigh  for  a  man  without 
a  companion.  A  degree  of  relief  permeated  his  heing  with 
tlio  knt.wledge  that  lie  need  no  longer  endeavor  to  make  suitahle 
rei)ly  to  his  solicitor's  etforts  at  conversation.  lie  had  made 
conversational  elTorts  liimself.  You  couldn't  let  a  man  feel 
that  you  wouldn't  talk  to  him  if  you  could  when  he  was  doing 
husiness  for  you,  hut  what  in  thunder  did  you  have  to  talk 
ahout  that  a  man  like  that  wouldn't  he  hored  stiff  hy?  lie 
didn't  like  Xew  York,  he  didn't  know  anything  al)out  it,  and 
ho  didn't  want  to  know,  and  Temliarom  knew  nothing  ahout 
anything  else,  and  was  homesick  for  the  very  stones  of  the 
roaring  city's  streets.  When  he  said  anything.  Palford  either 
didn't  understand  what  he  was  getting  at  or  he  didn't  like 
it.  And  he  always  looked  as  if  he  was  watching  to  see  if  you 
were  trying  to  get  a  joke  on  him.  Temharoin  was  fre(|uently 
not  nearly  so  much  inclined  to  he  humorous  as  Mr.  Palford 
had  irritahly  suspected  him  of  heing.  His  modes  of  expression 
might  on  numerous  occasions  have  roused  to  mirth  when  his 
underlying  idea  was  almost  entirely  serious.^  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression w;!s  merely  a  result  of  hahit. 

Mr.  Palford  left  hy  an  extremely  early  train,  and  after  ho 
•was  gone,  Temharom  sat  over  his  hreakfast  as  long  as  possible, 
and  then,  going  to  the  library,  smoked  long.  The  library  was 
certainly  comfortable,  though  the  fire  and  the  big  wax  candles 
■were  called  xipon  to  do  their  best  to  defy  the  chill,  mysterious 
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iliinness  produced  by  the  heavy,  wliite  wool  cmtuiu  folding  itself 
more  and  more  thickly  outsi(le  the  windows. 

But  one  cannot  smoke  in  SDlitary  idh'noss  for  much  more  than 
an  hour,  and  when  he  stood  up  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  last  pipe,  Tembarom  drew  a  \vng  breath. 

"Tliere's  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours  in  each  of  these 
days,"  he  said.  "That's  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  a 
W('«'k,  and  four  thousand  and  eighty  in  u  month  —  when  it's 
got  cmly  thirty  days  in  it.  I  'm  not  going  to  calculate  how 
nuujy  there  'd  be  in  a  year.  I  '11  have  a  look  at  the  papers. 
There's  I'unrh.     That's  their  comic  one." 

He  looked  out  the  American  news  in  the  London  papers,  and 
sighed  hugely.  lie  took  up  Punch  and  read  every  joke 
two  or  three  times  over.  He  did  not  know  that  the  number 
was  a  specially  good  one  and  that  there  were  some  extremely 
witty  things  in  it.  The  jokes  were  about  bishops  in  gaiters, 
about  garden-parties,  about  curates  or  lovely  young  ladies  or 
rectors'  wives  and  rustics,  about  Royal  Academicians  or  esthetic 
poets.  Their  humor  appealed  to  him  as  little  and  seemed  as  ob- 
scure as  his  had  seemed  to  Mr.  Pal  ford. 

"  I  'm  not  laughing  my  head  otT  much  over  these,"  lu.'  said. 
"  I  guess  I  'm  not  on  to  the  point." 

lie  got  up  and  walked  about.  The  "  L  "  in  New  York  was 
roaring  to  and  fro  loaded  with  men  and  women  going  to  work 
or  to  do  shopping.  Some  of  them  were  devouring  njorning 
papers  bearing  no  resemblance  to  those  of  London,  some  of 
them  carried  parcels,  and  all  of  them  looked  as  though  they 
were  intent  on  something  or  other  and  had  n't  a  moment  to 
waste.  They  were  all  going  somewhere  in  a  hurry  and  had  to 
get  back  in  time  for  something.  When  the  train  whizzed  and 
slackened  at  a  station,  some  started  up,  hastily  caught  their 
papers  or  bundles  closer,  and  pushed  or  were  pushed  out  on 
the  platform,  which  was  crowded  with  other  people  who  rushed 
to  get  in,  and  if  they  found  seats,  dropped  into  them  hastily 
with  an  air  of  relief.  The  street-cars  were  loaded  and  rang 
their  bells  loudly,  trucks  and  carriages  and  motors  filled  the 
middle  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  people  crowded  the  pave- 
ments.   The  store  windows  were  dressed  up  for  Christmas,  and 
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mnsl  ..f  (Im-  iK-opIr  pnnv.l.Ml  Mnrv  thorn  woro  calculiitinp  us  to 
whiit    lli.y  (oiild   ^,'(4    for   the   in«<li'(|uat('   sums   tlu-y  had   on 

TIio  brcHkOisf  lit  Mrs.  r.nw^o's  hoard injr-linuso  wai?  nvor,  aim 
the  hoanl.Ms  had  ^oiic  on  cars  or  i-lrvati-d  trains  to  tlx-ir  day's 
work.  Mrs.  l?oww  wns  fr.ftiiij:  r.'a<h-  to  <:n  oiil  and  do  some 
niarkv'tiTtf,'.  Julius  !in<l  .lini  were  down-town  dirp  in  the  work 
pprtaininj,'  to  their  soparatc  "  johs."  Thoy  'd  ;ro  homo  at  ni;.'ht, 
and  jH'rhaps,  if  (h.-y  woro  in  Iiu  k,  wndd  go  to  a  ''show"  sonio- 
wh»'ro,  and  ait-  .ward  come  and  sit  in  thoir  tiltod  chairs  in  th^i 
half  l)odroon»  and  snioko  and  talk  it  ovor.  And  lio  would  n't 
bt;  thorp,  and  the  Hiitchinsons'  rooms  would  ho  ompty,  unless 
gome  now  p.opi,.  woro  in  thorn.  (;alton  would  ho  sitting  among 
his  pap'T.s  working  like  mad.  Ami  Bonnott  —  well,  Bennett 
would  f,o  oiliior  "pottit;<:  .uf  his  page,"  or  would  ho  rushing 
about   in  the  'lundndrii   ^troots  to  iind  items  and  follow  up 

wedding.-  or  rocfjitions. 

"(ioo!"  he  siti.l,  "cvciy  one  of  them  trying  their  host  to 

put  something  over,  jmd  with  so  much  to  think  of  they've  not 

got  time  to  breathe!     It  VI  ho  no  trouhh-  for  thnn   to  put  in 

a  hundred  and   thirty-six  hours.     They'd  be  daintl  glad  of 

thorn.     And,  holiovo  n)o,  they'd  put  somothi".,-  -nor.  tf    '  lioforu 

they  got  through.     And  I'm  here,  with  thro(   t.unl.'  ; 

thousand  dollars  a  year  round  my  neck  and  nof   •    S-v; 

it  on,  unless  1  pay  some  one  part  of  it  to    v  <    rr:     !■ 

tatting.     What  is  tatting,  anyhow? 

He  didn't  really  know.     It  was  vaguelv-  su^rv-.  : 

some  intensely  feminine  fancy-work   done  by  oi 

used  as  a  figure  of  speech  in  jokes. 
"If  you  could  ride  or  shoot,  you  could  amuse  yourself  in 

the  country,"  Palford  had  said. 
"  I  can  ride  in  a  street-car  when  I  Ve  got  five  cont^,"  Tem- 

barom  had  answered.     "That's  as  far  as  I've  gone  in  riding 

—  and  what  in  thunder  should  I  shoot  ?  " 

^^"Gamo,"   replied    Mr.    Palford,    with   chill    inward    disgust. 

"Pheasants,  partridges,  woodcock,  grouse — " 

"  I  should  n't  shoot  anything  like  that  if  I  went  at  it."  he 

responded  shamelessly.    « I  should   shoot  my  own  head  off,  or 
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the  fellow's  that  stood  next  to  me,  unless  he  got  the  drop  on 
me  first." 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  ignominious.  Nohody  eould 
have  made  it  clear  to  him.  He  did  not  know  that  there  were 
men  who  had  gained  distinction,  popularity,  and  fame  hv  do- 
ing nothing  in  particular  hut  hitting  things  animate  and  in- 
animate  with  magnificent  precision  of  aim. 

lie  stood  still  now  and  listened  to  the  silence. 

"  There  's  not  a  sound  within  a  thousand  milee  of  the  piacc. 
What  do  fellows  with  money  do  to  keep  themselves  alive?" 
he  said  piteously.  "They've  got  to  do  somctlilix/.  Shall*  I 
have  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk,  as  I'alford  called  it?  Take  a 
walk,  hy  gee ! " 

He  could  n't  conceive  it,  a  man  "  taking  a  walk  "  as  though 
it  were  medicine  — a  walk  nowhere,  to  reach  nothing,  just  to 
go  and  turn  hack  again. 

"I'll  hegin  and  take  in  sewing,"  he  said,  "or  I'll  open  a 
store  in  the  village  — a  department  store.  I  eould  spend 
something  on  that.  I'll  ask  Pearson  what  he  thinks  of  it- 
er Burrill.     I  'd  like  to  stx;  Burriil  if  I  said  that  to  him." 

He  decided  at  last  that  he  would  practise  his  "short"  awhile; 
that  would  he  doing  something,  at  anv  rate.  He  sat  down  at 
the  big  writing-talde  and  began  to  dash  off  mystic  signs  at 
furious  speed.  But  tiie  speed  did  not  keep  up.  The  silence  of 
the  great  room,  of  the  immense  house,  of  all  the  scores  of 
rooms  and  galleries  and  corridors,  closed  in  about  him.  He 
had  practised  his  "  short "  in  the  night  school,  with  the  "  L  " 
thundering  past  at  intervals  of  five  minutes:  in  the  newspaper 
office,  with  all  the  babel  of  New  York  about  him  and  the  bang 
of  steam-drills  going  on  below  in  the  next  lot,  where  the 
foundatif)n  of  a  now  building  was  being  excavated;  he  had 
practised  it  in  his  hall  be.lroom  at  Mrs.  Bowse's,  to  the  tumul- 
tuous accompaniment  of  street  sounds  and  tlie  whizz  and  firKf-a- 
luiff  of  street-cars  dashing  past,  and  be  luul  not  been  disturi)ed. 
He  had  never  practised  it  in  any  place  which  was  silent,  and 
It  was  the  silence  which  be(  ame  more  than  he  could  stand.  He 
actually  jumped  out  of  his  cliair  when  he  heard  mysterious 
footsteps  outside  the  door,  and  a  footman  appeared  and  spoke 
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in  a  low  voice  wliicli  startled  liim  as  tliongli  it  liad  l)t>on  a  thun- 
derclap. 

•*A  young  person  with  hor  father  wants  to  see  you,  sir,"  ho 
announced.  "  1  don't  think  they  are  vi!hi-,'ers,  hiit'ol"  thi-  work- 
ing-class, I  should  sav." 

''Where  are  they?" 

"  I  did  n't  know  exactly  what  to  do,  sir.  so  I  left  theui  in  the 
hall.     The  young  person  "ims  a  sort  of  (|uiet,  determined  way—" 

"Little  Ann,  liy  gee!"  exchiinied  Teinharoni  with  mad  jov, 
and  shot  out  of  the  room. 

The  footman  — he  h.id  not  Peen  Little  Ann  when  she  had 
brought  Strangeways  — looked  after  him  and  ruhhed  his  chin. 

"Wouldn't  you  call  that  a  rummy  sort  for  Temple  I'.ar- 
holm?"  he  said  to  one  of  his  fellows  who  had  appeared  in  the 
liall  near  him. 

"It's  not  my  sort,"  was  the  answer.  "I  'm  going  to  give 
notice  to  old  Jiutterworth." 

Hutchinson  and  Little  Ann  were  waiting  in  the  hall.  Ilut- 
chinscm  was  looking  at  the  rich,  shadowy  spaces  almut  him  with 
a  sort  of  proud  satisfaction.  Fine,  dark  corners  with  armored 
figures  lurking  in  them,  ancient  portraits,  carved  oak  settles, 
and  massive  chairs  and  cabinets  —  these  were  English,  and  he 
was  an  Englishman,  and  somehow  felt  them  the  outconu'  of 
certain  sterling  qualities  of  his  own.  Tie  looked  robustly  well, 
and  wore  a  new  rough  tweed  suit  such  as  one  of  the  gentry 
might  tramp  about  muddy  roads  and  MO-,  in.  LittliT  Anii 
was  dressed  in  something  warm  and  rnngh  also,  a  bnuvn  thing, 
with  a  little  close,  cap-likv",  brown  hat,  from  under  which  her 
red  hair  glowed.  The  walk  in  the  cold,  white  fog  had  made 
her  bloom  fresh,  soft-red  and  white-daisy  color.  She  was  smil- 
ing, and  showing  three  distinct  dimples,  wjiich  deeptMied  when 
Tembarom  dashed  out  of  the  library. 

"  Huily  gee!  "  ho  cried  out,  '•'  but  T  'm  glad  to  see  you  !  " 

He  shook  hands  with  both  of  tlirm  furiously,  and  two  foot- 
men stood  and  looked  at  the  group  with  image-like  calm  of 
feature,  but  with  curiously  interested  eyes.  Hutchinson  was 
aware  of  them,  and  (Mideavored  to  ])resenl  1m  Ibem  a  back  which 
by  its  stolid  composure  should  reveal  tb;«i  he  knew  more  about 
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sucli  things  than  this  chap  did  and  was  n't  a  bit  lipset  by  gran- 

"Ilully  gee!"  cried  Tembarom  again,  "how  ghid  1  am! 
Come  on  in  and  sit  down  and  let 's  talk  it  over." 

Burrill  made  a  stately  step  forward,  properly  intent  on  his 
duty,  but  his  master  waved  him  back. 

"  Say,"  he  said  hastily,  "  don't  bring  in  any  tea.  They  don't 
want  it.     They  're  Americans." 

Ifutchinson  snorted.  He  could  not  stand  being  consigned 
to  Ignominy  before  the  footmen. 

"  Nowt  o'  th'  sort,"  he  broke  forth.  "  We  're  noan  American, 
rha  rt  losmg  tha  head,  lad." 

"He's  forgetting  because  he  met  us  first  in  New  York," 
said  Little  Ann,  smiling  still  more. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  hat  and  cane,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Burrill,  :r:\- 
movedly,  at  Hutchinson's  side. 

"He  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  about  tea,"  explained 
Little  Ann  as  they  went  into  the  library.  "  Tiiey  don't  expect 
to  serve  tea  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  Mr."  Temple  Bar- 
holm." 

"Don't  they?"  said  Tembarom,  reckless  with  relieved  de- 
light. "  I  thought  they  served  it  every  time  the  clock  struck. 
\Vlien  we  were  in  London  it  seemed  like  Palford  had  it  when 
he  was  hot  and  when  he  was  cold  and  when  he  was  glad  and 
when  he  was  sorry  and  when  he  was  going  out  and  when  he 
wao  coming  in.  It's  brought  up  to  me,  by  jinks!  as  soon  as  I 
wake,  to  brace  me  up  to  put  on  my  clotlies  — and  Pearson 
wants  to  put  those  on." 

He  stopped  short  when  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  looked  her  over. 

"0  Little  Ann!"  he  breathed  tumultuously.  "0  Little 
Ann ! " 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  looking  about  the  library  as  he  had 
looked  about  the  hall. 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  I  'd  get  inside  Temple  Barholm  in 
my  day,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Eh,  lad,  tha  must  feel  like  a  bull  in 
a  chma  shop." 

"  I  feel  like  u  whole  herd  of  'em,"  answered  Tembarom. 
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Hutchinson  nodded.     He  understood. 

"  Well,  perhaps  tha  "11  get  over  it  in  time,''  he  coneeded, 
"but  it'll  take  thee  a  good  bit."  Then  he  gavt  him  a  warml} 
friendly  look.  "  I  '11  lay  you  know  what  Ann  came  with  me 
for  to-day."  The  way  Little  Ann  looked  at  him  —  the  way 
she  looked  at  him  ! 

"I  came  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she  said — "to 
thank  you."  And  there  was  j-n  odd,  tender  sound  in  her 
voice. 

"Don't  vou  do  it,  Ann,"  Tombarom  answered.  "Don't  vou 
do  it." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  business,  but  the  way  you  must 
have  worked,  the  way  you  must  have  had  to  run  after  people, 
and  find  them,  and  make  them  listen,  and  use  all  your  New- 
York  cleverness  —  because  you  arc  clever.  The  way  you  've 
forgotten  all  about  yourself  and  thought  of  nothing  but  father 
and  the  invention !  1  do  know  enough  to  understand  that,  and 
it  seems  as  if  I  can't  think  of  enough  to  say.  I  just  wish  I 
could  tell  you  what  it  means  to  me."  Two  round  pearls  of 
tears  brimmed  over  and  fell  down  her  checks.  "  I  promised 
mother  faithful'  I  'd  take  care  of  him  and  see  he  never  lost 
hope  about  it,"  she  added,  "and  sometimes  I  didn't  know 
whatever  I  was  going  to  do." 

It  was  perilous  when  she  looked  at  one  like  that,  and  she 
was  so  little  and  light  that  one  could  have  snatched  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  big  arm-chair  and  sat  down 
with  her  and  rocked  her  backward  and  forward  and  poured 
forth  the  whole  thing  that  was  making  him  feel  as  though  he 
might  explode. 

Hutchin.son  provided  salvation. 

"Tha  pulled  me  out  o'  the  water  just  when  1  was  going 
under,  lad.  God  bless  thee!  "  he  broke  out.  and  shook  his  hand 
with  rough  vigor.  "  I  signed  with  the  North  Electric  yester- 
day." 

"  Good  business  !  "  said  Tembarom.  "  Now  I  'm  in  on  the 
ground  floor  with  what 's  going  to  be  the  biggest  money-maker 
in  sight.'' 

"The  way  tha  talked   New  York  to  them  chaps  took  my 
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fancy,"  cliuiklod   irurdiinson.     "None  o'  tlioni  chaps  wants  to 
be  tlie  (irst  to  jump  over  the  hcd-ro." 

"We've  <,'ot  'em  started  now,"  extdted  Tcmharom. 
"Tha  startetl   'em,"  said  Hutchinson,  "and   it's   thee   I've 
got  to  thank." 

"Say,  IJttle  Ann,"  said  Tend)arom,  with  sudden  thought, 
"who's  come  into  money  now?     You  '11  have  it  to  hum." 

"We've  not  got  it  yet,  Mr.  Temple  Marhoim,"  she  replied, 
shaking  her  head.  "Even  when  inventions  get  started,  they 
don't  go  oir  like  sky-rockets." 

"She  knows  everything,  doesn't  she?"  Tcml)arom  said  to 
Hutchinson.  "Here,  come  and  sit  down.  I've  not  seen  you 
for  V  en  years." 

She  took  her  seat  in  the  hig  arm-chair  and  looked  at  him 
with  softly  examining  eyes,  as  though  she  wanted  to  under- 
stand him  sulliciently  to  he  able  to  lind  out  something  she  ought 
to  do  if  he  needed  helj). 

He  saw  it  and  half  laughed,  not  (|uite  nnwavcringly. 
"You'll  make  nic  cry  in  a  minute,"  he  said.     "\ou  don't 
know  what  it 's  like  to  have  some  one  from  home  and  mother 
come  and  he  kind  to  you." 

"How  is  Mr.  Strangeways?  "  she  in.piired. 
"He's  well  taken  care  of,  at  any  rate.  That's  where  he's 
got  to  thank  you.  Those  rooms  you  and  the  housekeeper  chose 
were^  the  very  things  for  him.  They  're  big  and  comfortable, 
and  'way  of!  in  a  place  where  no  one  's  likely  to  come  near.  The 
fellow  that's  been  hired  to  valet  me  valets  him  instead,  and  I 
believe  he  likes  it.  It  seems  to  come  quite  natural  to  him,  any 
how.  I  go  in  and  see  him  every  now  and  then  and  try  to  get 
him  to  talk.  I  sort  of  invent  things  to  see  if  I  can  start  liini 
thinking  straight.  He  's  (luieted  down  some  and  he  looks  better. 
After  a  while  I  'm  going  to  look  up  some  big  do<'tors  in  London 
and  find  out  which  of  'em  's  got  the  most  plain  horse  sense.  If 
a  real  big  one  would  just  get  interested  and  come  and  see  him 
on  the  quiet  and  not  get  him  excited,  he  might  do  him  gno.I. 
I'm  dead  stuck  on  this  stunt  I've  set  my.self  — getting  him 
right.  It 's  something  to  work  on." 
"  You  '11  have  plenty   to  work  on  soon,"  said   Little   Ann. 
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"There's  a  lot  of  evorydny  lliingfs  you've  got  to  think  ahout. 
They  may  soein  of  no  cous(M|uerue  to  you,  hut  Ihi-y  are.  Mr. 
Teiiiplf  JJarliohn." 

"  If  you  8ay  they  arc,  T  guess  tliey  are,"  lie  answered.  "  1  'II 
do  anything  you  say,  Ann." 

"  I  came  partly  to  tell  you  ahout  some  of  them  to-day,"  she 
went  on,  keeping  the  yearningly  thoughtful  eyes  on  hun.  It 
was  rather  hard  for  her,  too,  to  he  linn  enough"  when  there  was 
so  much  she  wanted  to  say  and  do.  And  he  did  not  look  half  as 
twinkling  and  light-heartedly  grinning  as  he  had  looked  in  New 
York. 

He  could  n't  help  dropping  his  voice  a  little  coaxingly,  though 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  (juite  suthcicntly  ahsorhed  in  examination 
of  his  surroun(liii''.s. 

"Didn't  you  come  to  save  my  life  hy  letting  mc  have  a  look 
at  you.  Little  Ann  — didn't  you?"  ho  pleaded. 

She  shook  her  wonderful,  red  head. 

"  No,  I  did  n't,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she  answered  with 
Manchester  downrightness.  "  When  1  said  what  I  did  in  New 
York,  I  meant  it.  I  didn't  intend  to  hang  ahout  here  and 
let  you  —  say  things  to  me.  You  must  n't  say  them.  Father 
and  mc  are  going  hack  to  Mandiester  in  a  few  days,  and  very 
soon  we  have  to  go  to  America  again  hecausc  of  the  husi- 
ness." 

"  America !  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  Ix)rd !  "  he  groaned.  "  Do  you 
want  me  to  drop  down  dead  here  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud, 
Ann  ? "  t,  , 

You  're  not  going  to  drop  down  dead,"  she  replied  con- 
vincedly.  "You're  going  to  stay  here  and  do  whatever  it's 
your  duty  to  do,  now  you  've  come  into  Temple  Barliolm." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  answered.  "  Well,  we  '11  see  what  I  'm  going 
to  do  when  I  'vo  had  time  to  make  up  my  mind.  It  may  he 
something  different  from  what  you'd  think,  and  it  mayn't. 
Just  now  I'm  going  to  do  what  you  tell  me.  (Jo  ahead.  Little 
Ann." 

^  She  thought  the  matter  over  with  licr  most  destructive  little 
air  of  scnsihie  intent ness. 

"Well,  it  may  seem  like  meddlisig,  hut  it  isn't,"  she  hegan 
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rather  concernedly.    « It 's  just  that  I  'm  used  to  looking  after 
peojslc      I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  your  clothes." 

"My  clothes?"  he  replied,  bewildered  a  moment;  but  tho 
next  he  understood  and  grinned.  "  I  have  n't  got  any.  My 
valet-— think  of  T.  T.  with  a  valet!  — told  me  so  last  night." 

"  'J'hat  's  what  I  thought,"  she  said  maternally.  "  I  got  Mrs. 
Powso  to  write  to  me,  and  she  told  me  you  were  so  hurried  and 
excited  you  liad  n't  time  for  anything." 

"  I  just  rushed  into  Cohen's  the  last  day  and  yanked  a  few 
things  off  tho  ready-made  counter." 

She  looked  him  over  with  impersonal  criticism. 

"I  thought  so.    Those  you  've  got  on  won't  do  at  all." 

Temharom  glanced  at  them. 

"That's  what  Pearson  says." 

"They're  not  Uie  right  shape,"  she  explained.  "I  know 
what  a  gentleman's  clothes  mean  in  England,  and  — "  her  face 
flushed,  and  sudden,  warm  spirit  made  her  speak  rather  fast  — 
"  1  could  n't  ahicic  to  think  of  you  coming  here  and  —  being  made 
fun  of  —  just  because  you  hadn't  the  right  clothes." 

She  said  it,  the  little  thing,  as  though  he  were  hers  — her 
very  own,  and  defend  him  against  disrespect  she  would.  Tcm- 
barom,  being  but  young  flesh  and  blood,  made  an  impetuous  dart 
toward  her,  and  checked  himself,  catching  his  breath. 

"Ann,"  he  said,  "has  your  grandmother  got  a  dog?" 

"  Y-e-s,"  she  said,  faltering  because  she  was  puzzled. 

"  How  big  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  's  a  big  one.     He  's  a  brindled  bulldog.    \Miy?  " 

"Well,"  ho  said,  half  pathetic,  half  dopant,  "if  you're  go- 
ing to  come  and  talk  to  me  like  that,  am]  I.  ok  like  that,  you  've 
got  to  bring  that  l)ull  along  and  set  him  on  mo  when  I  make 
a  break;  for  there's  nothing  but  a  dog  can  keep  me  where 
you  want  me  to  stay  —  and  a  big  one  at  that." 

He  sat  down  on  an  ottoman  near  her  and  dropped  his  head 
on  his  hands.     It  was  not  half  such  a  joke  as  it  sounded. 

Little  Ann  saw  it  was  n't  and  she  watched  him  tenderly, 
catching  her  breath  once  quickly.  Men  had  ways  of  taking 
some  things  hard  and  feeling  them  a  good  bit  more  than  one 
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would  think.     It  made  trouhlo  many  a  time  if  ono  could  n't 
help  them  to  think  reiisonalilo. 

"Fathor,"  she  .<ai(I  to  Hutchinson. 

"Aye,"  he  answered,  turning'  round. 

'•Will  you  tell  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  that  you  think  I'm 
right  ahout  giving  him  his  chance?" 

^^  "Of   course    I    think    she's    right."    TIut,l,in.s(.n    l.lustered. 
and    It  18  n't  the  Hrst  time  either.     I  'm  not  g..in.'  t..  have 
my  lass  married  into  any  family  where  she'd  1k)  l.x.kwl  down 
upon." 

But  that  was  not  what  Little  Ann  wn  ed;  it  was  not,  in  fact, 
her  argument.  She  was  not  thinking  ui  that  side  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  It 's  not  me  that  matters  so  much,  Father,"  she  saiJ ;  '*  it 's 
him." 

"Oh,  is  it?"  disagreed  Hutchinson,  dietatoriallv.  "That's 
not  th'  road  I  lo.)k  at  it.  I  'n.  looking  after  vou,  not  him. 
Let  him  take  care  of  himself.  Scy  chap  shall  put  vou  where 
you  won't  be  looked  up  to,  even  if  I  am  grateful  to"  him.  So 
there  you  have  it." 

"He  can't  take  care  of  himself  when  iie  feels  like  this"  ^he 
answered.  "  That 's  why  I  'm  taking  care  of  him.  He  -1!  "think 
steadier  when  he  's  himself  again."  Siie  put  out  her  hand  and 
softly  touched  his  shoulder. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  she  said.     "'  You  make  me  want  to  be  sillv  " 
There  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  but  she  tried  to  change  "it 
If  you  don't  lift  your  head,"  «!ie  added  with  a  great  effort  at 
disciplinarian  firmness,  "  I  shall  jiave  to  go  away  wiihout  tellimr 
you  the  other  things." 

_  He  lifted  his  head,  but  his  attempt  at  a  smile  was  not  hila- 
rious. 

"  Well,  Ann,"  he  submitted,  "  I  've  warned  you.  Bring  along 
your  dog."  fe         6 

She  took  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  one  of  the  neat  pockets  in 
her  rough,  brown  coai. 

"  I  just  wrote  down  some  of  the  very  best  tailors'  addresses 
—  the  very  be-t,"  she  explaine.I.     "Don't  you  go  to  any  but 
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tho  very  host,  nml  ho  a  i.it  slmrp  willi  tliorn  if  thoy 'ro  nof  nt- 
f(ntiv.>.  They'll  think  all  the  hcttir  of  you.  If  your  viil.-t '« 
u  uruart  one,  take  l>im  with  you." 

"  VcH,  Ann,"  he  Haid  ralluT  wt-akly.  "  H.-  's  p.inj;  1„  make  a 
list  of  thing-  hinisi'lf,  anyhow." 

"That  sounds  as  il  he  M  jjot  some  sense."  She  handed  him 
the  list  ol'  addresses.  "You  give  hin*  (his,  uid  tell  him  ho 
must  go  to  (he  wry  host  ones." 

"What  do  I  wiiiit  'o  put  on  stylo  for?  "  he  asked  desperalelv. 
"  I  don't  kni'W  a  son'     n  Ihis  side  of  (ho  Atlantie  Oeean." 

"You  s(M.!i  will.  Aw  replied,  with  ealm  j).  rspieneity. 
"You've  got   too  iiiu.  ii  money  not  to." 

A  gruir  ehuekle  nia.ie  itseli"  heard  from  Hutchinson's  side  of 
tho  room. 

"Ave.  seventy  thousand  a  veiir'li  [.ring  th'  vultures  ahout 
thee,  lad." 

"Wo  ne.dn't  call  them  vultures  ox.Ktlv,"  was  Little  Ann's 
tolerant  eomment;  "hut  a  lot  of  peopK  will  eome  here  to  see 
you.  That  was  one  of  the  things  I  thought  1  might  tell  vou 
ahout." 

"  Say,  you  'ro  a  wonder !  " 

"  I  'm  nothing  of  the  sort  T  'm  just  a  girl  with  a  hit  of 
common  senso  — and  grandmother's  one  that's  looked  on  a 
long  time,  and  she  sees  things.  The  country  gentlemen  will 
'  egin  to  call  on  you  soon,  and  then  you  'II  he  invited  to  their 
houses  to  meei  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  then  you'll  bo 
kept  pretty  husy." 

Hutchinson's  hhifT  cliuckle  broke  out  again. 

"You  will  that,  my  lad,  when  th'  match-making  mothers 
[!^v\  after  you.     There  's  plenty  on  'em." 

"I'athor's  joking,"  she  said.  Her  tone  was  judicially  un- 
prejudiced. "There  are  young  ladies  that  — that 'd  ho  very 
suitable.     Pretty  <mos  and  clever  ones.     You  'II  see  them  all." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  them." 

"You  can't  help  it,"  she  said,  with  mild  decision.  "When 
there  are  daujrhtors  and  a  now  gentleman  (omes  into  a  big 
property  in  the  neighbor!!  .od,  it's  nothing  but  natural  that  the 
mothers  should  he  a  hit  an.\i(,us.'' 
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"Aye,    tlicy'll    Ijo    anxious    i-uuugli. 
kughtil  ilutcliiu8oii. 

"  la  tliat  what  you  want  me  to  jiut  on  Htyle  for,  Little  Ann?" 
'JVnibaroiii  asked  reproarhl'ully. 

"  I  want  you  to  i)ut  it  on  for  yourself.  I  don't  want  you  to 
look  dilferent  from  other  men.  Kverybo«ly  'a  euricjus  about  you. 
They  're  ready  to  luuuk  Ijeeause  you  eanie  from  Amerieu  and 
once  sold  newspapers." 

"It's  the  men  he'll  have  to  look  out  for,"  Ilulehinson  put 
in,  with  an  experienced  air.  "There's  them  that'll  want  to 
borrow  m.jney,  and  them  that'll  want  to  drink  and  play  cards 
and  bet  high.  A  green  American  lad '11  be  a  line  pigeon  for 
them  to  pluck.  You  may  as  well  tell  him,  Ann;  you  know 
you  came  hero  to  do  it." 

"Yes,  i  did,"  she  admitted.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  seem  not 
to  know  what  people  are  up  to  and  what  they  exjK-ct." 

That  little  note  of  involuntary  defense  was  a  dangerous  thing 
for  Tembarom.     He  drew  nearer. 

"You  don't  want  them  to  take  mo  for  a  fool.  Little  Ann. 
You  're  standing  up  for  me ;  that  's  it." 

"You  can  stand  up  for  yourself,  Mr.  Temple   r.arholni,  if 
you're  not  taken  by  surprise,"  she  said  conlldently.     "  If  you 
understand  things  a  bit,  you  won't  be." 
His  feelings  almost  overpowered  him. 

"(;od  bless  your  dear  little  sold!"  he  broke  out.  "Say.  if 
this  goeb  (m,  that  dog  of  your  grandmother's  would  n't  have  a 
show,  Ann.     I  should  bite  him  before  he  could  bite  me." 

"  I  won't  go  on  if  you  can't  be  sensible,   Mr.  'iVmple   Har- 
holm.     I  shall  just  go  away  and  not  come  back  again.     That's 
what  I  shall  do."     Her  tone  was  that  of  a  young  mother. 
He  gave  in  incontinently. 

"fjood  Lord!  no!"  ho  exclaimed.  "I'll  do  anything  if 
you  '11  stay.  I  '11  lie  down  on  the  mat  and  not  open  niv  mouth. 
Just  sit  here  and  tell  me  things.  1  know  vou  won't  let  me 
hold  your  liand,  but  just  let  me  liold  a  liit  of  vour  dress  and 
look  at  yon  while  you  talk."  He  took  a  bit  of  her  brown  frock 
between  his  fingers  and  held  it,  gazing  at  her  with  all  his  crude 
young  soul  in  his  eyes.     "  Xow  tell  me,"  he  added. 
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"  There  's  only  one  or  two  things  about  the  people  who  '11 
come  to  Temple  Barholm.  Grandmother's  talked  it  over  with 
me.  She  knew  all  about  those  that  came  in  the  late  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm's  time.     He  xised  to  hate  most  of  them." 

"Then  why  in  thunder  did  he  ask  them  to  come?" 

"  He  did  n't.  They  've  got  clever,  polite  ways  of  asking 
themselves  sometimes.  He  could  n't  bear  the  Countess  of  Mal- 
lowe.  She  'II  come.  Grandmother  savs  you  may  be  sure  of 
that." 

"^\^lat'll  she  come  for?" 

Little  Ann's  pause  and  contemplation  of  him  were  fraught 
with  thoughtfulness. 

"  She  '11  come  for  you,"  at  last  she  said. 

"  She  's  got  a  daughter  she  thinks  ought  to  have  been  married 
eight  years  ago,"  announced  Hutchinson. 

Tembarom  pulled  at  the  bit  of  brown  tweed  he  held  as  though 
it  were  a  drowning  man's  straw. 

"  Don't  youl  drive  me  to  drink,  Ann,"  he  said.  "  I  'm 
frightened.     Your  grandmother  will  have  to  lend  me  the  dog." 

This  was  a  fiightiness  which  Little  Ann  did  not  encourage. 

"Lady  Joan  —  that's  her  daughter  —  is  very  grand  and 
haughty.  She 's  a  great  beauty.  You  '11  look  at  her,  but  per- 
haps she  won't  look  at  you.  But  it's  not  her  I'm  troubled 
about.     I  'm  thinking  of  Captain  Palliser  and  men  like  him." 

"Who 'she?" 

"  He 's  one  of  those  smooth,  clever  ones  that 's  always  getting 
up  some  company  or  other  and  selling  the  stock.  He  '11  want 
you  to  know  his  friends  and  he  '11  try  to  lead  you  his  way." 

As  Tembarom  held  to  his  bit  of  her  dress,  his  eyes  were 
adoring  ones,  which  was  really  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She 
was  adorable  as  her  soft,  kind,  wonderfully  maternal  girl  face 
tried  to  control  itself  so  that  it  should  express  onl^  just  enough 
to  help  and  nothing  to  disturb. 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  spoil  you.  I  don't  want  anything  to 
make  you  —  different.     I  could  n't  bear  it." 

He  pulled  the  bic  of  dress  pleadingly. 

"  Why,  Little  Ann  ?  "  he  implored  quite  low. 

"Because,"  she  said,  feeling  that  perhaps  she  was  rash  — 
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"  because  if  you  were  different,  you  would  n't  be  T.  Tembarom  ; 
and  it  was  T.  Tembarom  that  — that  was  T.  Tembarom,"  slio 
finished  hastily. 

He  bent  his  head  down  to  the  bit  of  tweed  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  just  keep  looking  after  me  like  that,"  he  said,  "  and 
there  's  not  one  of  them  can  get  away  with  me." 

She  got  up,  and  he  rose  with  her.  There  was  a  touch  of  fire 
in  the  forget-me-not  blue  of  her  eyes. 

"Just  you  let  them  see  — just  you  let  thom  see  that  you're 
not  one  they  can  hold  light  and  make  use  of."  But  there  she 
stopped  short,  looking  up  at  him.  lie  was  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  kind  of  matureness  in  his  expression.  "  I  need  u*t  bo 
afraid,"  she  said.  "You  can  take  care  of  yourself;  I  ought 
to  have  known  that." 

"  You  did,"  he  said,  smiling;  " but  you  wanted  to  sort  of  help 
me.  And  you've  done  it,  by  gee!  just  by  saying  that  thing 
about  T.  Tembarom.  You  set  me  right  on  my  feet.  That's 
you." 

Before  they  went  away  they  paid  a  visit  to  Strangeways  in 
his  remote,  undisturbed,  and  beautiful  rooms.  They  were  in 
a  wing  of  the  house  untouched  by  any  ordinary  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  the  deep  windows  looked  out  upon  gardens  which  spring 
and  summer  would  crowd  with  loveliness  from  which  clouds  of 
perfume  would  float  up  to  him  on  days  when  the  sun  warmed 
and  the  soft  airs  stirred  the  flowers,  shaking  the  fragrance  from 
their  full  incense-cups.  But  the  white  fog  shut  out  to-day  even 
their  winter  bareness.  There  were  light  and  warmth  inside, 
and  every  added  charm  of  rich  harmony  of  deep  color  and  com- 
fort made  beautiful.  There  were  books  and  papers  waiting  to 
be  looked  over,  but  they  lay  untouched  on  the  writing-table,  and 
Strangeways  was  sitting  close  to  the  biggest  window,  staring 
into  the  fog.  His  eyes  looked  hungry  and  hollow  :-..id  dark. 
Ann  knew  he  was  "  trying  to  remember  "  something. 

Wlien  the  sound  of  footsteps  reached  his  ear,  he  turned  to 
look  at  them,  and  rose  mechar-'cally  at  sight  of  Ann.  But  his 
expression  was  that  of  a  man  aroused  from  a  dream  of  far-off 
places. 
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"  I  remombor  yon,"  he  said,  but  hositateil  as  tlioiigb  making 
an  effort  to  rorall  sometbing, 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Little  Ann.  "  You  know  me  quite 
well.     I  brouglit  you  here.     Think  a  bit.     Little  —  Little — " 

"Yes,"  he  broke  forth.  "Of  course.  Little  Ann!  Thank 
God  I  've  not  forgotten."  He  took  her  hand  in  both  his  and 
held  it  tenderly.  "  You  have  a  sweet  little  face.  It 's  such  a 
wise  little  face !  "     His  voice  sounded  dreamy. 

Ann  drew  him  to  his  chair  with  a  coaxing  laugh  and 
sat  down  by  him. 

"You're  flattering  me.  You  make  me  feel  quite  shy,"  she 
said.     "You  know  him,  too,"  nodding  toward  Tombarom. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  and  he  looked  up  with  a  smil;^  "  He 
is  the  one  who  remembers.  You  said  you  did."  He  had  turned 
to  Tembarom. 

"  You  bet  your  life  I  do,"  Tembarom  answered.  "  And  you 
will,  too,  before  long." 

"  If  I  did  not  try  so  hard,"  said  Strangcways,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  seems  as  if  I  were  shut  up  in  a  room,  and  so  many  things 
were  knocking  at  the  dnors  —  hundreds  of  them  —  knocking  be- 
cause thoy  want  to  be  let  in.  I  am  damnably  unhappy  — 
damnably."  He  hung  his  head  and  stared  at  the  floor.  Tem- 
barom put  a  hand  en  his  shoulder  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
shake. 

"  Don't  you  worry  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  You  take  my  word 
for  it.  It  '11  all  come  back.  I  'm  working  at  it  myself.'' 
Strangcways  lifted  his  head. 

"  You  are  the  one  I  know  best.  I  trust  you."  But  there  was 
the  beginning  of  a  slight  drag  in  his  voice.  "  I  don't  always 
—  quite  recollect  —  your  name.  Xot  quite.  Good  heavens! 
I  must  n't  forget  that." 

Little  Ann  was  quite  ready. 

"  You  won't,"  she  said,  "  because  it 's  different  from  other 
names.  It  begins  with  a  letter  —  just  a  letter,  and  then  there 
is  the  name.     Think." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  anxiously 

Little  Ann  bent  forward  ana  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  with  con- 
centrated suggestion.     They   had  never   risked   confusing   him 
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by  any  mention  of  the  new  name.     Slie  hegPn  to  repeat  lettors 
of  the  alphabet  slowly  und  distinctly  until  she  reached  the  letter 

"  T,"  she  ended  with  much  emphasis  — "  R.  S.  T." 
His  expression  cleared  itself. 

"T,"    he    repealed.      "T  —  Tembarom.     R,    S,    T.     How 
clever  you  are  I  " 

Little  Ann's  gaze  concentrated  itself  still  more  intently 

a   rn ,;    ^"  "  ^^y  ^'^  ^^''^''  ^^^t^^^'s  until  you  como  to  it.     R, 

"  T.  Tembarom/'  he  ended  relievedly.  "  How  you  help  mo !  " 
He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  very  gently. 

"  We  are  all  going  to  help  you,"  AAn  sooth,  d  him,  "  T. 
Tembarom  most  of  all." 

"  Say,"  Tembarom  broke  out  in  an  aside  to  her,  "  I  'm  going 
to  come  here  and  try  things  on  him  every  dav.  When  it  seema 
like  he  gets  on  to  something,  however  little  a  thing  it  is,  I  'm 
going  to  follow  it  up  and  see  if  it  won't  get  somewhere."  ' 

Ann  nodded. 

"There'll   be  something  some  dav,"  she  said.     "Are   you 
quite  comfortable  here?"  she  asked  aloud  to  Strangeways. 
urn,    ^""^  comfortable,   thank  you,"   he   answered   courteously. 

1  hey  are  beautiful  rooms.  They  are  furnished  with  such  fine 
old  things.  This  is  entirely  Jacobean.  It's  quite  perfect." 
He  glanced  about  him.  "  And  so  quiet.  Xo  one  comes  in  here 
but  my  man,  and  he  is  a  very  nice  chq..  I  never  had  a  man 
who  know  his  duties  better." 

Little  Ann  and  Tembarom  looked  at  each  other. 

"I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised,"  she  said  after  they  had 
left  the  room,  "if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  thing  to  get>ear- 
rion  to  try  to  talk  to  him  now  and  then.  He  's  been  used  to  a 
man-servant." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Tembarom.  "  Tearson  did  n't  rattle  him, 
you  bet  your  life." 
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E  could  not  f  -suade  them  to  remain  to  take 
lunch  with  him.    The  firmness  of  Hutchin- 
son's declination  was  not  unconnected  with 
a  private  feeling  that  "  them  footmen  chaps 
'u'd  be  on  the  lookout  to  see  the  way  you 
handled  every  bite  you  put  in  your  mouth." 
He  could  n't  have  stood  it,  dang  their  impu- 
dence!   lattle  Ann,  on  her  part,  frankly  and 
calmly  said,  "It  wouldn't  do."    That  was 
all,  and  evidently  covered  everything. 
After  they  had  gone,  the  fog  lifted  somewhat,  but  though  it 
withdrew   from  the   windows,   it   remained   floating   about   in 
masses,  like  huge  ghosts,  among  the  trees  of  the  park.     When 
Tembarom  sat  down  alone  to  prolong  his  lunch  with  the  aid  of 
Burrill  and  the  footmen,  he  was  confronted  by  these  unearthly 
shapes  every  time  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  window  he  faced 
from  his  place  at  the  table.     It  was  ar.  outlook  which  did  not  in- 
spire to  cheerfulness,  and  the  fact  that  Ann  and  her  father 
were  going  back  to  Manchester  and  later  to  America  left  him 
without   even   the   simple   consolation   of   a   healthy   appetite. 
Things  were  bound  to  get  better  after  a  while ;  they  were  bound 
to.     A  fellow  would  be  a  fool  if  he  could  n't  fix  it  somehow  so 
that  he  could  enjoy  himself,  with  money  to  burn.     If  you  made 
up  your  mind  you  couldn't  stund  the  way  things  were,  you 
didn't  have  to  lie  down  under  them,  with  a  thousand  or  so 
"  per  "  coming  in.     You  could  fix  it  so  that  it  would  be  differ- 
ent.   By  jinks !  there  was  n't  any  law  against  your  giving  it  all 
to  the  church  but  just  enough  to  buy  a  flat  in  Harlem  out- 
right, if  you  wanted  to.     But  you  were  n't  going  to  run  crazy 
and  do  a  lot  of  fool  things  in  a  minute,  and  be  sorry  the  rest 
of  your   life.     Money   was   money.     And   first  and   foremost' 
there  was  Ann,  with  her  round  cheeks  flushed  and  her  voice 
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all  sweet  and  queer,  saying,  "You  wouldn't  he  T.  Tcmbarum; 
and  it  was  T.  Tembarom  that  —  that  was  T.  Tembarom." 

He  could  n  .  help  itnowing  what  she  had  begun  to  say,  and 
his  own  face  flushed  as  he  thought  of  it.     He  was  at  that  time 
of  life  when  there  generally  happens  to  be  one  center  about 
which  the  world  revolves.     The  creature  who  passes   through 
this  period  of  existence  without  watching  it  revolve  about  such 
a  center  has  missed  an  extraordinary  and  singularly  developing 
experience.     It  is  sometimes  happy,  often  disastrous,  but  always 
more  or  less  developing.     Speaking  calmly,  detachedly,  but  not 
cynically,  it  is  a  phase.     During  its  existence  it  is  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  the  throb 
of  the  heart.     It  is  also  the  day  and  the  night,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  heaven  and  hell,  the  entire  universe.     And 
it    does  n't  matter  in  the  least  to  any  one  but  the  creatures  liv- 
ing through  it.    T.  Tembarom  wa^  in  the  midst  of  it.     There 
was  Ann.     There  was  this  new  crazy  thing  which  had  happened 
to  him— "this  fool  thing,"  as  he  called  it.    There  was  this 
monstrous,  magnificent  house,— he  knew  it  was  magnificent, 
though  it  wasn't  his  kind,— there  was  old  Palford  and  his 
solemn  talk  about  ancestors  and  the  name  of  Temple  Barhohn. 
It  always  reminded  him  of  how  ashamed  he  had  been  in  Brook- 
lyn of  the  "Temple  Temple"  and  how  he  had  told  lies  to 
prevent  the  fellows  finding  out  about  it.     And  there  was  sev- 
enty thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  there  was  Ann,  who  looked 
as  soft  as  a  baby,—  Good  Lord !  how  soft  she  M  feel  if  you  got 
her  in  your  arms  and  squeezed  her!  — and  yet  was  somehow 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  just  where  she  wanted  him  to  stay 
and  believed  he  ought  to  stay  until  "  he  had  found  out.-      That 
was  it.     She  was  n't  doing  it  for  any  fool  little  luea  of  making 
herself  seem  more  important:  she  just  believed  it.     She  was 
doing  it  because  she  wanted  to  let  him  "  have  his  chance,"  just 
as  if  she  were  his  mother  instead  of  the  girl  he  was  clean  crazy 
about.    His   chance !    He   laughed   r  -tright  —  a  short,   confi- 
dent laugh  which  startled  Burrill  ext     dingly. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  libra-y  and  lighted  his  pipe  he  be- 
gan to  stride  up  and  down  as  he  continued  to  think  it  over. 
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she  was  as  sure  of  nie  as  1  am  of  myself  —  and  as  I 
am  of  her."  lie  laughed  the  short,  confident  laugh  again.  "  I 
wish  she  was  as  sure  as  I  am  cf  us  both.  We  're  all  right. 
I  've  got  to  get  through  this,  and  find  out  what  it 's  best  to 
do,  and  I  've  got  to  show  her.  ^^^lon  I  've  had  my  chance  good 
and  plenty,  us  two  for  little  old  New  York  I  Gee !  won't  it  be 
fine!"  he  exclaimed  imaginatively.  "Her  going  over  her  bills, 
looking  like  a  peach  of  a  baby  that's  trying  to  knit  its  brows, 
and  adding  up,  and  thinking  she  ought  to  economize.  She  '(1 
do  it  if  we  had  ten  million."  lie  laughed  oufright  joyfully. 
"  Good  Lord  I      I  should  kiss  her  to  death  !  " 

The  simplest  process  of  ratiocination  would  lead  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  though  he  was  lonely  and  u/icomfortable, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  pathetic  or  sorry  for  himself.  His  nor- 
mal mental  and  physical  structure  kept  him  steady  on  his 
feet,  and  his  practical  and  unsentimental  training,  combining 
itself  with  a  touch  of  iron  which  centuries  ago  had  expressed 
itself  through  some  fighting  Temple  Barholm  and  a  medium  of 
battle-axes,  crossbows,  and  spears,  did  the  rest. 

"  It  'd  take  more  than  this  to  get  mo  where  I  'd  be  down 
and  out.  I  'm  feeling  fine,"  ho  said.  "  I  believe  I  'II  go  and 
*  take  a  walk,'  as  Palford  says." 

The  fog-wreaths  in  the  park  were  floating  away,  and  he 
went  out  grinning  and  whistling,  giving  Burrill  and  the  foot- 
man a  nod  as  he  passed  them  with  a  springing  young  stride. 
He  got  the  door  open  so  quickly  that  he  left  them  behind  him 
frustrated  and  staring  at  each  other. 

"  It  was  n't  our  fault,"  said  Burrill,  gloomil-.  "  He  's  never 
had  a  door  opened  for  him  in  his  life.  This  won't  do  for 
me." 

He  was  awa ,  for  about  an  hour,  and  came  back  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  He  had  found  out  that  there  was  something  in  "  tak- 
ing a  walk  "  if  a  fellow  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  park  was 
"  fine,"  and  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  WTien  there 
were  leaves  on  the  trees  and  the  grass  and  things  were  green, 
it  would  be  better  than  Central  Park  itself.  You  could  have 
base-ball  matches  in  it.  \Miat  a  cinch  it  would  be  if  you 
charged  gate-money !    But  he  supposed  you  could  n't  if  it  be- 
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lonpfcd  to  you  ami  you  ]vu\  tliroe  hundroa  nnd  fifty  tliou8an<l 
a  year.  You  had  to  get  u>\d  to  that,  liut  it  did  socin  a  fool 
hiisincss  to  liave  all  that  land  and  not  make  a  cent  out  of  it. 
If  it  was  just  outside  Xi-w  York  and  you  cut  it  up  into  lots, 
you'd  just  pile  it  up.  Jle  was  quite  "inn(K'ent  — calamitously 
innocent  and  oonimorcial  and  awful  in  his  views.  Thoughts 
Buch  as  these  liad  heen  crammed  into  his  hrain  hv  life  ever 
since  he  had  gone  down  the  staircase  of  the  Brooklyn  tenement 
with  his  twenty-five  cents  in  his  ten-year-old  hand.' 

The  stillness  of  the  house  seenu'd  to  have  aceentuati^d  itself 
when  he  returned  to  it.  His  sense  of  it  let  him  down  a  little 
as  he  entered.  The  lihrary  was  like  a  tomh  — a  comfortahla 
luxurious  tomb  with  a  hright  fire  in  it.  A  new  Punch  and 
the  morning  papers  had  heen  laid  upon  a  table  earlier  in  tlio 
day,  and  he  sat  down  to  look  at  them. 

"  I  guess  abouc  fifty-seven  or  eight  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  hours  have  gone  by,"  ho  sjiid.  "But,  gee!  ain't  it  lone- 
some ! " 

lie  sat  80  still  trying  to  interest  himself  in  "London  Day  by 
Day"  in  the  morning  pajx^r  that  the  combination  of  his  ex- 
ercise in  the  fresh  air  and  the  warmth  of  the  fire  made  him 
drowsy.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eves 
without  being  aware  tliat  he  did  so.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
doze. 

Tie  remained  upon  the  verge  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a 
■It,  rustling  sound  made  him  open  his  eyes. 

An  elderly  little  lady  had  timidly  entered  the  room.  She 
was  neatly  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  and  far-from-new  black 
silk  dress,  with  a  darned  lace  collar  and  miniature  brooch  at  her 
neck.  She  had  also  thin,  gray  side-ringlets  dangling  against 
her  cheeks  from  beneath  a  small,  black  lace  cap  with  pale- 
purple  ribbons  on  it.  She  had  most  evidently  not  expected  to 
find  any  one  in  the  room,  and,  liaving  seen  Tembarom,  gave  a 
half-frightened  cough, 

"  I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  faltered.  "  I  really  did  not 
mean  to  intrude  —  really." 

Tembarom  jumped  up,  awkward,  but  good-natured.  Was 
she  a  kind  of  servant  who  was  a  lady  ? 
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"  Oh,  that 's  all  right,"  he  said. 

Hut  vho  evidently  did  not  feci  tlial  it  was  all  right.  She 
lookoil  art  thougli  she  I'l'lt  that  she  had  been  eaughf  doing 
Boinething  wrong,  and  nu.st  properly  propitiate  by  apol  ^y. 

"I'm  so  sorry.  I  tJiought  you  liad  gone  out  —  Mr,  Temple 
Barholm." 

"  I  did  go  nut  —  to  take  a  walk;  l)ut  I  eame  in." 

Having  been  discovered  in  her  overt  act,  she  evidently  felt 
that  duty  denuiiided  some  further  ceicinony  from  lier.  She 
approached  him  very  timidly,  but  with  an  ex(iuisite,  little  ehlerly 
early-Vietorian  numner.  She  was  of  the  most  astonishingly 
perfect  type,  though  Tembarom  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  manner,  a  century  earlier,  would  have  expressed  itself 
in  a  curtsy. 

"It  is  Mr.  Tcmnle  Barliolm,  isn't  it?"  she  incpiircd. 

"Yes;  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  weeks,"  he  answered, 
wondering  why  she  seemed  so  in  awe  of  him  and  wishing  she 
did  n't. 

"  I  ought  to  apologizft  for  being  here,"  she  began. 

"  Say,  don't,  p'ease ! "  he  interrupted.  "  What  I  feel  is, 
that  it  ought  to  be  up  to  vie  to  apologize  for  being  here." 

She  was  really  quite  flurried  and  distressed. 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm !  "  she  fluttered,  proceed- 
ing to  explain  hurriedly,  as  thou^ii  he  without  doubt  under- 
stood the  situation,  "i  should  of  course  have  gone  av\.^  at 
once  after  the  late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  died,  but  —  but  I 
really  had  nowhere  to  go  —  and  was  kindly  allowed  to  remain 
until  about  two  months  ago,  when  I  went  to  make  a  visit.  I 
fully  intended  to  remove  my  little  belongings  before  you  ar- 
rived, but  I  was  detained  by  illness  and  could  not  return  until 
this  morning  to  pack  up.  I  understood  you  were  in  the  park, 
and  I  remembered  I  had  left  my  knitting-bag  here."  She 
glanced  nervously  about  the  room,  and  seemed  to  catch  sight  of 
something  on  a  remote  corner  table.  "  Oh,  there  it  is.  May 
I  take  it  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  appealingly.  "  It  was  a 
kind  present  from  a  dear  lost  friend,  and  —  and — "  She 
paused,  seeing  his  puzzled  and  totally  non-comprehending  air. 
It  was  plainly  the  first  moment  it  had  dawned  upon  her  that 
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lie  (lid  not  know  wlint  slic  was  tiilkin;;  iiliout.  She  took  a  .•^tiiiill, 
alarinod  stop  tnwanl  liim. 

"Oh,  I  br;/  your  paiMloii,"  she  oxilaimcl  in  (Idicati'  nnjinisli. 
"I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  who  I  am.  INrhaps  Mr.  I'ait'oni 
forgot  to  mention  mo.  luili'cd,  wliy  !<1iim;Ji!  he  incntKi..  iiif? 
Thoro  wore  sr  many  more  iiii|pniia!it  thing's.  1  am  a  sort 
of  distant  —  rrnt  distant  rohition  of  vours.  Mv  namo  is  Alicia 
Tom  pie  Barholm.'" 

Tojniiarom  was  roliovod.  But  she  acttially  liad  n'l  made  a 
move  toward  tlie  knittin;r-lia;,'.  Slio  sccmiMl  afraiil  lo  il<t  it  un- 
til ho  pave  lior  permission,  lie  walkt^l  ovi-r  to  ihi'  corin'r  tahle 
and  hrought  it  to  Iwr,  smiling;  hroa<lly. 

"Ilore  it  is,"  ho  said.  '"I'm  frhid  y<tu  loft  it.  I'm  very 
happy  to  he  ac(|uaintod  with  you,  Miss  .Alicia." 

lio  was  glad  just  to  Sd'  her  looking  up  at  him  with  her 
timid,  refined,  intensely  feminine  appeal.  Why  she  vaguely 
hrought  hack  something  that  reminded  hi.n  'if  .\nii  he  coidd  not 
have  told.  lie  knew  nothing  whatever  of  types  early-Victorian 
or  late. 

Ho  took  her  hand,  evidently  to  her  greatest  possihlo  amaze- 
ment, and  shook  it  heartily.  She  know  nothing  whatever  of 
th3  Now  York  street  type,  and  it  made  her  gasp  for  hreath, 
but  naturally  with  an  allayed  terror. 

"(Joe!"  ho  cxolainied  whole-heartedly,  "I'm  glad  to  find 
out  I've  got  a  relation.  I  thought  I  hadn't  one  in  the  world. 
Won't  you  sit  down?"  Tie  was  drawing  her  toward  his  own 
easy-,  '•.  Rut  he  really  didn't  know,  she  was  agita^/dly 
think.  ,.  She  really  must  tell  him.  He  seemed  <-■  »  good 
tempered  and  —  and  diffvirnL  She  herself  was  not  aware  f)f 
the  enormous  significance  which  lay  in  tha>  wonl  "  dill'eront.'' 
There  must  he  no  risk  of  her  seeming  to  presume  upon  his  lack 
of  knowledge. 

"  It  is  most  kind  of  you,"  she  said  with  grateful  emphasis, 
"hut  I  m'  tn't  sit  down  and  detain  you.  I  can  explain  in  a 
few  wordr  —  if  I  may." 

He  positively  st  U  held  her  hand  in  the  oddest,  natural,  hoyisli 
way,  and  before  she  knew  whal  she  was  doing  lie  had  made  her 
take  the  chair  —  quite  made  her. 
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"  Well,  just  8it  down  and  explain."  h.-  said.  "  f  wish  Jo 
thunder  you  would  deUiin  me.  'Jake  all  the  Uuk  ym  like.  I 
want  to  lu-ar  nil  about  it  —  honest  Injtin." 

There  was  a  eushion  in  the  ehair,  and  as  he  talked,  he  pulled 
It  out  and  hepm  to  arrange  it  behind  |,or,  Mill  in  the  most 
natural  and  nuitler-of-fact  way  — so  natural  and  nuitter-of-fael, 
indeed,  that  its  very  natural  nuitter-of-factednoss  took  her  breath 
away. 

"  Is  that  fixed  all  right?"  he  ask.'d. 

Being  a  little  lady,  sho  could  onlv  accept  his  extraordinary 
friepdi.ness  with  grateful  appr.riation.  though  she  eould  no"t 
help  fluitcring  a  little  in  her  iM'wildernient. 

"Oh,  thank  %ou,  thank  yo,,,  Mr.  Temple  Harholni,"  she  said. 

lie  Hat  down  on  the  wpuire  ottonum  fa(  ing  her,  and  leaned  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  making  a  fniok  confession. 

"(Juess  what  I  wa.s  thinking  to  nivself  two  minutes  before 
you  came  in?  1  was  thinking,  'Lord,  I'm  lonesome  —  just 
siek  lonesome!'  And  then  I  o|)ened  my  eves  an.l  looked  — 
and  there  was  a  relation!     Ifully  gee!     I  call  that  luck!" 

"Dear  me !  "  she  said,  shyly  delighted.  "  Do  vou,  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  —  real  f  if  f"  '  i 

Her  formal  little  way  of  eaying  his  name  was  like  Ann's. 
Do  I?     I'm  tickled  to  death.     Mv  mother  died  when   1 
was  ten,  and  I  've  never  had  any  wonren  kin-folks." 

"  I'oor  bo—"     She  had  nearly  sai.l  "  Poor  bov!"  and  only 
cliecked  the  familiarity  just  in  time  — "  Poor  Mr.'  Temple  Bar- 
holm  i  ^ 

"Say,  what  are  we  two  U  each  other,  anyhow?"  He  nut 
it  to  her  with  great  interest.  ' 

"It  is  a  very  distant  relationship,  if  it  is  one  at  all."  she 
answered.  "You  see,  I  v-as  only  a  second  cousin  to  the  lato 
Mr.  Temp le  Barholm,  -  '  .  had  not  really  the  sliohtd  claim 
upon  him.  She  piaced  pathetic  emphasis  on  the  fa.t  "It 
was  most  generous  of  him  to  be  so  kind  to  me.  Wl.en  my  poor 
father  dhHl  and  I  wa^  left  quite  penniless,  he  gave  me  a  — a 
sort  of  home  here." 

"  A  sort  of  home  ?  "  Tcmbarom  repeated. 

"  My  father  wns  a  clergyman  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
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We  ha.l  hnrrly  onm.jrl,  u>  liv,.  up,,,  _  I.nroly.     II..  ,..,,,1.1  |...,v.. 
"H-  ....!„„...      ln,..t„ally  ..v,„    1  an  if  1  shnuM  hav..  f,  slarv. 

An,    tl.o„Kl.  tl.o  Int..  Mr.  T..,npl..  I?arl. ,  l.a.l  a  ,nv;,(,  antip- 

to  IU.IU.H,  I.e  was  so_s..  n-M.  as   ,.,  ..„.]   ,..nl   ,.,  „'.. 

a       "••••'   «vro  a  h„n.|,v.l  a„.|  fin,.  ,,,„„,  j,,   (.j,  ,„„.^.     ^,„,, 

thHt^.f  I  wouhl  kcrp  out  of  lu.  way  1  might  live  in  ..„o  of 

"Tjiat  wiw  rioMo,"  roinmont.-.l  I,or  .li,.tant  irlatiw 
"  nil.  yes,  in.hMMJ,  ,si.,yially  wl„.„  „„.,  consi.l..,..  |,ou-  l„.    ,., 
Iil«..l  lu.  opposite  S...V  an.l  what  a  mhise  ho  was.     II.  .     ,  .' 
n<.    .n.h.r,.  Ia,l„.s      I  H,ar,,i,.  ,,,,  ,„,,  ,,i,„^     ^,^.  ,.,^ 
luito  a  mnot..  w.ng  of  M,.  ho,,,,,  „„.!   F  i.-v.,- •«.„.  ....t   if   [ 

Jic^HicI  of  couiw  I  k.icw  I  imist  ;.'o  away." 
'IVinharoni  wa«  watching  her  almost  IcmltTlv 
•*  Uhcre  dill  you  go;-"' 

holVmo""'''"'^  -l^-'gyman  in  Mnopshiro  who  th.,„g|,,  ),,  „„Vht 
"  How  wm  he  going  to  do  it?  " 

Sho  answered  with  au  elTort  to  steady  a  somewhat  lowered 
and  hesitating  voue. 

"There  wa3  near  his  parish  «  very  n'  ^_  ,ha,.tv,"- her 
breath    caught    itself    pathetieally.-'' sou.      most    c-on  <V,rta  ilo 
amshouses   for  decayo.l   gentlewomen.     lU    thought  h.:  mg 
be  ahle    o  use  his  inllueme  to  get  ...c  .nto  one."     She  pa,.;.. 

cloLr  '*"■  '""^^'   ''''"'^'    '    ^"^'"^^   ''^''''   -'<•'"  "'.or 

Tembarom  looked  away,     ife  spoke  as  though  to  hi>..s..lf  an.l 

witliout  knowing  that  he  was  thinking  alou.l 

"Almsh.msos!"  he  said.     MV..uld  n't  that   iolt  you'"     Tfe 

turned  on  her  again  with  a  change  to  cheerf.,1  cone.M-n.  "  "Say 

that  cushion  of  yours  ain't  comfortahle.     I  '.„  goin-r  to  .r,.t  von 

another  one."     He  jun.ped  up  and,  t.king  oiie  Ivo  n  1.  J^^ 

began  to  arrange  it  I.ehind  her  dextennisly. 

"  But  T  must  n't  trouble  you  any  longer.     T  must  go.  really  " 

Bhe  said   half  rising  nervously.     He  put  a  hand  on  hop  «hnul,|."r 

ana  made  her  sit  again. 
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"  Go  where  ?  "  he  said.  "  Just  lean  back  on  that  cushion, 
Miss  Alicia.  For  the  next  few  minutes  this  is  going  to  be  my 
funeral." 

She  was  at  once  startled  and  uncomprehending.  What  an 
extraordinary  expression!     What  could  it  mean? 

"  F  —  funeral  ?  "  she  stammered. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  somehow  to  have  changed.  He  looked 
as  serious  as  though  lie  was  beginning  to  think  out  something 
all  at  once.     What  was  he  going  to  say? 

"■  That 's  Xew  York  slang,''  he  answered.  "  It  means  that 
I  want  to  explain  myself  to  you  and  ask  a  few  questions." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

He  leaned  his  back  against  the  mantel,  and  went  into  the 
matter  praoticlly. 

"First  off,  haven't  you  ant/  folks?"  Then,  answering  her 
puzzled  look,  added,  "  I  mean  relations." 

Miss  Alicia  gently  shook  her  head. 

"  Xo  sisters  or  brothers  or  uncles  or  aunts  or  cousins?" 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
taking  them  out  again  awkwardly  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

"  Xow  here 's  where  I  'm  up  against  it,"  he  went  on.  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  too  fresh  or  to  butt  in,  but  —  didn't  old 
Temple  Barholm  leave  you  any  money?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  slie  exclaimed.  "Dear  me!  no!  I  couldn't 
j)ossil)ly  crpcrt  such  a  thing." 

He  gazed  at  her  as  though  considering  the  situation. 
"Couldn't  you?"  he  said. 

There  was  an  odd  reflection  in  his  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to 
consider  her  and  the  situation  again. 

"Well,"  he  began  after  his  pause,  "what  T  want  to  know  is 
what  you  expect  7ne  to  do." 

There  was  no  unkindness  in  his  manner,  in  fact,  quite  the 
contrary,  even  when  he  uttered  what  seemed  to  Miss  Alicia  these 
awful,  unwarranted  words.  As  though  she  had  forced  herself 
into  his  presence  to  make  demands  upon  his  charity!  They 
made  her  tremble  and  turn  pale  as  she  got  up  quickly,  shocked 
and  alarmed. 
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"Oh,  nothing!  nothing!  nothing  whatever.  Mr.  Tomplo  Bar- 
holm  !  "  she  exclainu'd,  lier  agitation  doin^'  its  jjest  to  hido  itself 
behind  a  fine  little  dignity,  lie  saw  in  an  instant  that  his 
style  of  putting  it  liad  been  "  'way  olF,"  that  his  ignorance  had 
betrayed  liini,  that  she  had  misunderstood  him  altogether.  He 
almost  jumped  at  her. 

"Oh,  say,  I  didn't  mean  that!"  he  cried  out.  "For  the 
Lord's  sake!  don't  think  I'm  such  a  Tenderloin  tough  as  to 
make  a  break  like  that!     Not  oii  your  life!" 

Never  since  her  birth  had  a  n'uilo  creature  looked  at  Miss 
Ahcia  with  the  appeal  which  showed  itself  in  his  eves  as  he 
actually  put  his  arm  half  around  her  shoulders,  like  a  boy  beg- 
ging a  favor  from  his  mother  or  his  aunt. 

"What  I  meant  was—"  He  broke  off  and  began  again 
quite  anxiously,  "say,  just  as  a  favor,  will  you  sit  down  again 
and  let  me  tell  you  what  I  did  mean?" 

It  was  that  natural,  warm,  boyish  way  which  overcame  her 
utterly.  It  reminded  her  of  the  only  boy  she  had  ever  really 
known,  the  one  male  creature  who  had  allowed  her  to  be  fond 
of  him.  There  was  moisture  in  her  eyes  as  she  let  him  put 
her  back  into  her  chair.  When  he  liad  done  it,  he  sat  down  on 
the  ottoman  again  and  poured  himself  forth. 
^  "  You  know  what  kind  of  a  chap  I  am.  No,  you  don't,  either. 
You  mayn't  know  a  thing  about  me;  and  I  want  to  tell  you.' 
I'm  so  different  from  everything  you've  ever  known  that  I 
scare  you.  And  no  wonder.  It 's  the  way  I  've  lived.  If  you 
knew,  you  'd  understand  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  spoke 
just  now.  I  've  been  cold,  I  've  been  hungrv,  I  've  walked  the 
wa  streets  on  my  uppers.  I  know  all  about  going  without. 
And  do  you  expect  that  I  am  going  to  let  a  — a  little  thing 
like  you  — go  away  from  here  without  friends  and  without 
money  on  the  chance  of  getting  into  an  almshouse  that  is  n't  va- 
cant ?  Do  you  expect  that  of  me  ?  Not  on  your  life !  That 
was  what  I  meant." 

Miss  Alicia  quivered;  the  pale-purple  ribbons  on  her  little 
lace  cap  quivered. 

^^  "  I  have  n't,"  she  said,  and  the  tine  little  dignity  was  piteous, 
"a  shadow  of  a  claim  upon  you."    It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
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produce   a  pocket-handkerchief.    He   took   it   from   her,   and 
touched  her  eyes  as  softly  as  though  she  were  a  baby. 

"Claim  nothing!"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  claim  on  you. 
I  'm  going  to  stake  one  out  right  now."  He  got  up  and  ges- 
ticulatod,  taking  in  the  big  room  and  its  big  furniture.  "  Look 
at  all  this!  It  fell  on  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  It's  nearly 
knocked  t^'e  life  out  of  me.  I  'm  like  a  lost  cat  on  Broadway. 
You  can't  go  away  and  leave  me,  Miss  Alicia;  it's  your  duty 
to  stay.  You've  just  got  to  stay  to  take  care  of  me."  He 
came  over  to  her  with  a  wheedling  smile.  "  I  never  was  taken 
care  of  in  my  life.  Just  be  as  noble  to  me  as  old  Temple 
Barholm  was  to  you :  give  me  a  sort  of  home." 

If  a  little  gentlewoman  could  stare,  it  might  bo  said  that 
Miss  Alicia  stared  at  him.  She  trembled  witli  amazed  emo- 
tion. 

"Do  you  mean—"  Despite  all  he  had  said,  she  scarcely 
dared  to  utter  the  words  lest,  after  all,  she  might  be  taking  for 
granted  more  than  it  was  crodiljlc  could  be  true.  "Can  you 
mean  that  if  I  stayed  here  with  you  it  would  make  Temple 
Barholm  seem  more  like  home?  Is^  it  possible  you  —  you 
mean  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  just  that  very  thing." 

It  was  too  much  for  her.  Finely  restrained  little  elderly 
gentlewoman  as  she  was,  she  openly  broke  down  under  it. 

"  It  can't  be  true ! "  she  ejaculated  shakily,  "  It  is  n't  pos- 
sible. It  is  too  —  too  beautiful  and  kind.  Do  forgive  me !  I 
c-a-n't  help  it."     She  burst  into  tears. 

She  knew  it  was  most  stupidly  wrong.  She  knew  gentle- 
men did  not  like  tears.  Her  father  had  told  her  that  men 
never  really  forgave  women  who  cried  at  them.  And  here, 
when  her  fate  hung  in  the  balance,  she  was  not  able  to  behave 
herself  with  feminine  deconmi. 

Yet  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  took  it  in  as  r,.atter-of- 
fact  a  manner  as  he  seemed  to  take  everything.  He  stood  by 
her  chair  and  soothed  her  in  his  dear  New  York  voice. 

"  That 's  all  right.  Miss  Alicia,"  he  commented.  "  You  cry 
as  much  as  you  want  to,  just  so  that  you  don't  say  no.  You  've 
been  worried  and  you  're  tired.     I  '11  tell  you  there  's  been  two 
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or  three  times  lately  when  I  should  like  to  have  orie.l  mvs.lf 
If  I  d  known  hov.  Say."  ho  add.d  with  a  sudden  outburst  of 
imagination,  "I  bet  anythinj;  it 's  ahout  time  vou  had  tea." 

1  he  suggestion  was  so  entirely  within  the  normal  order  of 
things  that  It  made  her  feel  steadier,  and  she  was  able  to  glance 
at  the  cloek.  " 

"A  cup  of  tea  would  he  refreshing/'  she  said.  "  Thev  will 
bring  It  m  very  soon,  hut  before  the  servants  come  I  must  try 
to  express — "  -^ 

But  before  she  could  express  anything  further  the  tea  ap- 
peared.    Burrill  and  a  footman  brought  it  on  sj.lendid  salvers 
in  massive  urn  and  tea-pot,  with  chaste,  saerifieial  flame  fliek- 
oring,   and   wonderful,    hot   buttered   and   toasted    things    and 

r  u  ,^  i'^''  ""''  '•"^*'^''  «t*^"^1«i^t-  Ac  they  crossed  the 
threshold  the  sight  of  Miss  Alicia's  small  form  enthroned  in 
the.r  employers  cha.r  was  one  so  obviously  unanticipated  that 
Burnll  made  a  step  backward  and  the  footman  almost  lost  the 
firmness  of  his  hold  on  the  smaller  tray.  Each  recovered  him- 
self in  time,  however,  and  not  until  the  tea  was  arranged  upon 
the  table  near  the  fire  was  any  outward  recognition  of  Miss 
Ahcias  presence  made.  Then  Burrill,  pausing,  made  an  an 
nouncement  entirelv  without  prejudice- 

T.Zl^R  J^'''^?\^'''  »;"t  Higgins's  cart  has  come  for  Miss 
Tempk)  Barholm's  box;  he  is  asking  when  she  wants  the  trap" 
She  does  n  t  want  it  at  all,"  answered  Tcmbarom.     «  Carry 
her  trunk  up-sta.rs  again.     She's  not  going  awav."  ^ 

The  lack  of  proper  knowledge  contained  in  the  suggestion  that 
Burnll  should  carry  trunks  upstairs  caused  Miss  AHcia  to  quai 
m  secret,  but  she  spoke  with  outward  calm  ^ 

«  No,  Burrill,"  she  said.     "  I  am  not  going  away." 
.     Very   good,   Miss,"   Burrill   replied,   and   with   impressive 

r  tel-thin^^^^^  ''  '--  '''  — •     '^-'-^  ^^^^ 

"There  's  only  one  cup  here,"  he  said.     " Bring  one  for  me  " 

6ligh"t5"    '  ''^''''''"  "''^"'^   P"^^P^  '"''^•^  '^^^"  -■'i^l  to  sta;t 

"Very  good..  c,>,"  he  said,  and  made  his  exit.     Miss  Alicia 
was  fluttering  again.  ^ 
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"  That  cup  was  really  for  you,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she 
ventured. 

"  Well,  now  it 's  for  you,  and  I  've  let  him  know  it,"  replied 
Tembarom. 

"Oh,  please,"  she  paid  in  an  outburst  of  feeling — "phase 
let  me  toll  you  how  grateful  —  how  grateful  1  am! ' 

But  he  would  not  let  her. 

"  If  you  do,"  ho  said,  "  1  '11  toll  you  how  grateful  /  am,  and 
that'll  be  worse.  No,  that 's  all  llxcd  up  between  us.  It  goes. 
We  won't  say  any  more  about  it." 

He  took  the  whole  situation  in  that  way,  as  though  he  was 
assuming  no  responsibility  which  was  not  the  simple,  inevitable 
result  of  their  drifting  across  each  other  —  as  though  it  was 
only  what  any  man  would  have  done,  even  as  tiiough  she  was 
a  sort  of  delightful,  unexpected  happening.  He  turned  to  the 
tray. 

"Say,  that  looks  all  right,  doesn't  it?"  he  said.  "Now 
you  are  here,  I  I'ke  the  way  it  looks.     I  didn't  yesterday." 

Burrill  himself  brought  the  extra  cup  and  saucer  and  plate. 
He  wished  to  make  sure  that  his  senses  had  not  deceived  him. 
But  there  she  sat  who  through  years  had  existed  discreetly  in 
the  most  unconsidered  rooms  in  an  uninhabited  wing,  knowing 
better  than  to  presume  upon  her  privileges  —  there  she  sat  with 
an  awed  and  rapt  face  gazing  up  at  this  new  outbreak  into 
Temple  Barholm's  and  "  him  joking  and  grinning  as  though  he 
was  as  pleased  as  Punch," 
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0  employ  tlie  figure  of  Burrill,  Tembarom  was 
indeed  "  as  pleased  as  Punch."  Pie  was  one 
of  the  large  number  of  men  who,  apart 
from  all  sentimental  relations,  are  made 
particularly  happy  by  the  kindly  society  of 
women;  who  expand  with  quite  unconscious 
rejoicing  when  a  woman  begins  to  take  care 
of  them  in  one  way  or  another.  The  un- 
consciousness  is  a  touching  part  of  the  con- 
dition 1  he  femimne  nearness  supplies  a  primeval  human 
need  The  most  complete  of  men,  as  well  as  the  weaklings, 
feel  it.  Jt  IS  a  survival  of  days  when  wann  arms  held  and 
protectea,  vvarm  hands  served,  and  affectionate  voices 
soothed.  An  accomplished  male  servant  may  perform  every 
domestic  service  perfectly,  but  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  a 
M'oman  leaves  a  sense  of  lack.  An  accustomed  feminine  warmth 
in  the  surrounding  daily  atmosphere  has  caused  manv  a  man  to 
marry  his  housekeeper  or  even  his  cook,  as  circumstances 
prompted. 

I'embarom  had  known  no  woman  well  until  he  had  mot  Little 
Ann.     His  feeling  for  Ih^.  Bowse  herself  had  verged  on  affec- 
tion, because  he  would  have  been  fond  of  any  woman  of  decent 
temper  and  kindliness,  especially  if  she  gave  him  opportunitie- 
to  do  friendly  service.     Little  Ann  had  seemed  tlie  apotiieo-- 
of  the  feminine,  the  warmly  helpful,  the  subtly  supporting,  tr. 
kind.     She  had  been  to  him  an  amazement  and  a  revelation 
She  had  continually  surprised  him  bv  revealing  new  characteris- 
tics which  seemed  to  him  nicer  things  than  he  had  ever  known 
before,  but  which,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  it,  were  not  really 
surprising  at  all.     They  were  only  the  characteristics  of  a  very 
nice  young  feminine  creature. 
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Tlie  presence  of  Miss  Alicia,  witli  the  long-))elated  fashion  of 
her  ringlets  and  lier  little  cap,  was  delightful  to  Jiini.     He  felt  aa 
though  he  would  like  to  take  hor  in  his  arms  and  hug  her.     lie 
thought  perhaps  it  was  partly  because  she  was  a  little  like  Ann, 
and  kept  lepcating  his  name  in  Ann's  fonnal  little  way.     Her 
delicate  terror  of  presuming  or  intruding  he  felt  in  iis  every 
shade.     Mentally  she  touched  him  enormously.     He  wanted  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  him  in  the  least, 
that  he  liked  her,  that  in  his  opinion  she  had  more  right  in  the 
house  than  he  had.     He  was  a  little  frightened  lest  through 
ignorance  lio  should  say  tilings  the  wrong  way,  as  he  had  said 
that  thing  about  wanting  to  know  what  she  expecteu  liim  to 
do.     What  he  ought  to  have  said  was,  "  You  're  not  expecting 
me  to  let  that  sort  of  thing  go  on."    It  had  made  him  sick 
when  he  saw  what  a  break  he'd  made  and  that  she  thought 
he  was  sort  of  insulting  her.     The  room  seemed  all  right  now 
that  .she  was  in  it.     Small  and  unassuming  as  she  was,  she 
seemed  to  make  it  less  over-sized.     He  didn't  so  much  mind 
the  loftiness  of  the  ceiling,  the  depth  and  size  of  the  windows, 
and  the  walls  covered  with  thousands  of  books  he  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  about.     The  innumerable  books  had  been  an  op- 
pressing feature.     If  he  had  been  one  of  those  "college  guys" 
who  never  could  got  enough  of  books,  what  a  "  cinch  "  the 
place  would  have  boon  for  him  —  good  as  the  Astor  Library! 
He  hadn't  a  word  to  say  against  books, —  good  Lord!  no, —  but 
even  if  he  'd  had  the  education  and  the  time  to  read,  he  did  n't 
believe  he  was  naturally  that  kind,  anyhow.     You  had  to  l)e 
"  that  kind  "  to  know  about  books.    He  did  n't  suppose  she  — 
meaning  Mif ,  Alicia  —  was  learned  enou  h  to  make  you  throw 
a  fit.     She  didnt  look  that  way,  and  he  was  mighty  glad  of  it, 
because  perhaps  she  wouldn't  like  him  nmch  if  she  was.     It 
would  worry  her  when  she  tried  to  talk  to  him  and  found  out 
he  did  n't  know  a  darned  tiling  he  ought  to. 

They  'd  get  on  together  easier  if  Ihey  could  just  chin  about 
common  sort  of  every-day  things.  But  though  she  did  n't  look 
like  the  Vassar  sort,  he  guessed  that  she  was  not  like  himself: 
she  had  lived  in  libraries  before,  and  books  didn't  frighten 
her.     She  'd  been  born  among  people  who  read  lots  of  them 
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and  maybe  could  talk  about  tlicm.  That  was  why  sho  some- 
how secniod  to  fit  into  the  room.  He  was  aware  that,  timid 
as  she  was  and  shabby  as  her  neat  dress  looked,  she  fitted  into 
the  whole  place,  as  he  did  not.  She'd  been  a  poor  relative 
and  had  been  afraid  to  death  of  old  'remi)le  Barholm,  but  she  'd 
not  been  afraid  of  him  because  she  wa.s  n't  his  sort.  She  was  a 
lady;  that  was  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  It  was  what 
made  thin-s  harder  for  her,  too.  It  was  what  made  her  voice 
tremble  when  she'd  tried  to  seem  so  contented  and  polite  when 
she'd  talked  about  goin^r  into  one  of  those  "decayed  alms- 
houses." As  if  the  old  ladies  were  vegetables  that  had  gone 
wrong,  by  gee!  he  thought. 

He  liked  her  little,  modest,  delicate  old  face  and  her  curls 
and  her  little  cap  with  the  ribbons  so  much  that  he  smiled 
with  a  twinkling  eye  every  time  he  looked  at  her.  He  wanted 
to  suggest  something  he  thouglit  would  be  mighty  comfortable, 
but  ho  was  half  afraid  he  might  be  asking  her  to  do  something 
whicn  was  n't  "  her  job,"  and  it  might  hurt  licr  feelings.  Bui 
he  ventured  to  hint  at  it. 

"Has  Burrill  got  to  come  back  and  pour  that  out?"  he 
asked,  with  an  awkward  gesture  toward  the  tea-+r-y.  "Has  he 
jnst  got  to?" 

"Oh,  no,  unless  you  wish  it,"  she  answered.  "Shall  — may 
I  give  it  to  you  ?  " 

"Will  you?"  he  exclaimed  deli^ditedly.  "That  would  be 
fine.     I  shall  feel  like  a  regular  Clarence." 

She  was  going  to  sit  at  the  table  in  a  straight-backed  chair, 
but  he  sprang  at  her. 

"  This  big  one  is  more  comfortable,"  he  said,  and  '     dragged 
it  forward  and  made  her  sit  in  it.     "  You  ought  to  h     o  a  foot- 
stool," he  added,  and  he  got  one  and  put  it  under  her  feet 
"  There,  that 's  all  right." 

A  footstool,  as  thougli  she  were  a  royal  personage  and  he  were 
a  gentleman  in  waiting,  only  probably  gentlemen  in  waiting  did 
not  jump  about  and  look  so  plea.«ed.  The  cheerful  content  of 
his  boyish  face  when  he  himself  sat  down  near  the  table  was  de- 
lightful. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  can  ring  up  for  the  first  act." 
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She  filled  the  tea-pot  and  held  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  set 
it  down  as  though  her  feelings  were  too  much  for  her. 

"  I  feel  as  if  1  were  in  u  dream,"  she  (juavercd  haj)pily.  "  I 
do  indeed." 

"But  it's  a  nice  one,  ain't  it?"  he  answered.  "  1  feel  as  if 
I  was  in  two.  Sitting  here  in  this  hig  room  with  all  these  fine 
things  about  me,  and  having  afternoon  tea  with  a  relation  1  It 
just  about  suits  mo.  It  didn't  feel  like  this  yesterday,  you  bet 
your  life! " 

"Does  it  seem  —  nicer  than  yesterday?"  she  ventured. 
"  Keally,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm?" 

"  Nicer ! "  he  ejaculated.  "  It 's  got  yesterday  beaten  to  a 
frazzle.'* 

It  was  beyond  all  belief.  He  was  speaking  as  though  the 
advantage,  the  relief,  the  happiness,  were  all  on  his  side.  She 
longed  to  enlighten  him. 

"But  you  can't  realize  what  it  is  to  me,"  she  said  gratefully, 
"to  sit  here,  not  terrified  and  homeless  and  —  a  beggar  any 
more,  with  your  kind  face  before  mo.  Do  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing it.  You  have  such  a  kind  young  face,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm. 
And  to  have  lan  easy-chair  and  cushions,  and  actually  a  buffet 
brouglit  for  my  feet!"  She  suddenly  recollected  herself. 
"Oh,  I  mustn't  let  your  tea  get  cold,"  she  added,  taking  up 
the  tea-pot  apologetically.  '•  Do  you  take  cream  and  sugar,  and 
ia  it  to  be  one  lump  or  two  ?  " 

"  I  take  everything  in  sight,"  ho  replied  joyousl}',  "  and  two 
lumps,  please." 

She  prepared  the  cup  of  tea  with  as  delicate  a  care  as  though 
it  had  been  a  sacramental  chalice,  and  when  she  handed  it  to  bin' 
she  smiled  wistfully, 

"  Xo  one  but  you  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  bringing 
a  buffet  for  my  feet  —  no  one  except  poor  little  Jem,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  was  wistful  as  well  as  her  smile. 

She  was  obviously  unaware  that  slie  was  introducing  an  en- 
tirely new  acquaintance  to  him.  Poor  little  Jem  was  supposed 
to  be  some  one  whose  whole  history  he  knew. 

"Jem?"  ho  ropoatod,  carefully  transferring  a  piece  of  hot 
buttered  crumpet  to  his  plate. 
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".Tom  Temple  Harliolm,"  she  answercfl.  "I  siiy  liltio  Ji'tn 
because  I  remeniher  liim  only  as  a  eliikl.  1  ncv(«r  fijivv  him  after 
he  was  eleven  years  old." 

"Who  was  he?"  he  asked.  The  tone  of  her  voice  jind  Imt 
manner  of  speaking  made  him  feel  that  he  wanted  to  hear 
something  more. 

She  looked  rather  startled  by  his  ignorance.  *'  Have  you  — 
have  you  never  heard  of  him?''  she  inrniired. 

"  Xo.     Is  he  another  distant  relation?"' 

Iler  hesitation  caused  him  to  neglect  his  crumpet,  to  look 
up  at  her.  He  saw  at  once  that  she  wore  the  air  of  a  sensitive 
and  beautifully  mannered  elderly  lady  who  was  afraid  she  had 
made  a  mistake  and  said  something  awkward. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  apologized.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
have  mentioned  him." 

"  Why  should  n't  he  bo  mentioned  ?  " 

She  was  embarrassed.  She  evidently  wished  she  had  not 
spoken,  but  breeding  demanded  that  she  should  ignore  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation,  if  awkwardness  existed. 

"Of  course — I  hope  your  tea  is  quite  as  you  like  it  —  of 
course  there  is  no  real  reason.  I?ut  —  shall  I  give  you  some 
more  cream  ?  Xo  ?  You  see,  if  he  had  n't  died,  he— he  ,vould 
have  inherited  Temple  Barholm." 

Now  he  was  interested.     This  was  the  other  chap. 

"Instead  of  me?"  he  asked,  to  make  sure.  She  endeavored 
not  to  show  embarrassment  and  told  herself  it  did  n't  really  nuit- 
ter  —  to  a  thoroughly  nice  person.     But  — 

"He  was  the  next  of  kin  —  before  you.  I'm  so  sorry  I 
didn't  know  you  had  n't  heard  of  him.  It  seemed  natural  that 
Mr.  Palford  should  have  mentioned  him." 

"  He  did  say  that  there  was  a  youhg  fellow  who  had  died, 
but  he  did  n't  tell  me  about  him.  I  guess  I  did  n't  ask. 
There  were  such  a  lot  of  other  things.  I  'd  like  to  hear  about 
him.     You  say  you  knew  him  ?  " 

"Only  when  he  was  a  little  fellow.  Xovcr  after  he  grew  up. 
Something  happened  which  displeased  my  father.  I  'm  afraid 
papa  was  very  easily  displeased.  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  disliked 
him,  too.     He  would  not  have  him  at  Temple  Barholm." 
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"He  hadn't  much  luck  with  \m  folks,  liad  he?"  remarked 
Teiiilmrom. 

"  Ho  had  no  luck  with  any  one.     I  eeemed  to  bo  the  only  i)or- 
8on  who  was  fond  of  him,  and  of  course  1  did  n't  count." 
"  I  bet  you  counted  with  him,"  said  Tcinbarom. 
"  1  do  think  I  did.     Both  his  parents  died  quite  soon  after  he 
was  horn,  and  people  who  ought  to  have  cared  for  hiin  were 
r;   (lor  jealous  booausc  he  stood  so  near  to  Temple  Barholm. 
It  Mr.  Temple  liarholm  had  not  boon  so  eccentric  and  bitter, 
everything  would  have  been  done  for  him;  but  as  it  was,  he 
seemed  to  belong  to  no  one.     When  he  came  to  the  vicarage  it 
used  to  make  me  so  happy.     He  used  to  call  me  Aunt  Alicia, 
and  he  had  such  pretty  ways.^'     She  hesitated  and  looked  f|uitc 
tenderly  at  the  tea-pot,  a  sort  of  shyness  in  her  face.     "I  am 
sure,"  she  burst  forth,  « I  feel  quite  sure  that  vou  will  under- 
stand and  won't  think  it  indelicate;  but  I  had  thought  so  often 
that  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  boy  — if  I  had  married," 
she  added  in  hasty  tribute  to  propriety. 

Tembarom's  eyes  rested  on  her  in  a  thought  fulness  openly 
touched  with  affection.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  patted  hers 
two  or  three  times  in  encouraging  sympathy. 

"  Say,"  ho  said  frankly,  "  I  just  believe  every  woman  that 's 
the  rca'  thing 'd  like  to  have  a  little  boy  — or  a  little  girl  — or 
a  little  something  or  other.  That 's  why  pet  cats  and  dogs  have 
suci:  .1  cmch  of  it.  And  there 's  men  that 's  the  same  way.  It 's 
sort  of  nature." 

"He  had  such  a  high  spirit  and  such  pretty  ways,"  she  said 
agam.  "  One  of  his  pretty  ways  was  remembering  to  do  little 
things  to  make  one  comfortable,  like  thinking  of  giving  one  a 
cushion  01  c  buffet  for  one's  feet.  I  noticed  it  so  much  because 
I  had  never  seen  boys  or  men  wait  upon  women.  :My  own  dear 
papa  was  used  to  having  women  wait  upon  him  — bring  his 
slippers,  you  know,  and  give  him  the  best  chair.  He  didn't 
like  ^m's  ways.  He  said  he  liked  a  boy  who  was  a  boy  and 
not  >  affected  nincompoop.  He  wasn't  really  quite  just." 
She  paused  regretfully  and  sighed  as  she  looked  back  into  a 
past  doubtlessly  enriched  with  manv  similar  memories  of  "dear 
papa."    «  Poor  Jem !    Poor  Jem !  "  she  breathed  softly. 
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Tembarnni  tl.ougl.t  ll.at  si,,.  ,„„st  have  Mt  tlio  I.ov's  Iorh  vorv 
mud,,  almost  a.  nuul,  as  tliouKh  .ho  I.a.l  n.allv  {..on  his 
mother;  perhaps  n.oro  pathHually  hcrausc  she  had  not  Uvn 
]m  ,no  her  or  anyho.h's  ,noth«r.  Ifo  oouhl  see  what  a  poo.l  lit- 
t  0  mother  sho  wouhl  have  ,na,]...  l.H.kinj;  after  her  chil.lren  an.l 
.lomffCTorythmK  on  earth  to  make  then,  happv  an.l  eom- 
f<.r  ahle.  just  the  k.n.l  c  .other  Ann  woul.l  n.ak.-",  <'  „uj?h  she 
ha.  not  ..nns  stea.ly  won.l.T  of  a  little  h.-a.l  or  her  shrewd  far- 
H.ghte.  ne^s.  Jem  v.o„|,l  have  luvn  in  Inek  if  he  ha.l  he-n  her 
son.  I  was  a  darned  ..ity  he  had  n't  been.  If  he  ha.l,  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  died  vounj?.  ^ 

"Yes"  ho  answered  sympathetically,  "it's  hard  for  a  v.,ung 
IZ  ["  '^"'     ""^'  ^''^  ''"''''  '"^'  nnylu.w?     I  d.,n't  know  '' 

J^ot  mueh  older  than  you  are  now.  It  was  seven  years  aeo. 
And  if  ho  had  only  died,  poor  dear!  There  arc  things  so  much 
worse  than  death." 

Worse!" 

'  Awful  disgrace  is  worse,"  she  faltered.     She  was  plainly  try- 
ing to  keep  moisture  out  of  her  eyes. 

"Did  he  get  into  some  ha.l  m'ix-np.  poor  fellow?  '  If  there 
had  been  anything  like  that,  no  won.ler  it  broke  her  up  t.)  think 
of  him. 

It  surely  did  break  hor  np.     She  flushed  emotionally. 

"  nie  cruel  thing  was  that  he  did  n't  really  do  wlmt  he  was 
accused  of,"  she  said. 

"He  didn't?" 

"No;  but  ho  was  a  niini^d  man,  and  he  went  away  to  the 
Klondike  because  he  could  not  stay  in  England.  And'  he  was 
killed  —  killed,  poor  b.iy !  And  afterward  it  was  found  out  that 
he  was  innocent  —  too  late." 

"Gee!"  Teml)arom  gasped,  feeling  hot  and  cold.  "Could 
you  beat  that  for  rotten  luck!     What  was  he  accused  of? 

Miss  Alicia  leaned  forward  and  spoke  in  a  whisper.  It  was 
too  dreadful  to  speak  of  aloud. 

"Cheating  at  cards  — a  gentleman  playing  with  gentlemen. 
You  know  what  that  means." 

Tembarom  grew  lioiler  and  colder.  No  wonder  she  looked 
that  way,  poor  little  thing! 
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"  Hut," —  lie  licbitutfd  licl'ori;  lu'  spoki', — "  but  lie  was  n't 
that  kiiul,  was  hei:'     Of  couist;  In-  was  n't. " 

"  No,  no.  But,  you  hv," —  wlie  licsilutid  hersull'  hwv, — 
"ovcrytliiug  looked  so  nuu  li  against  him.  He  had  boon  rather 
wild."  Siie  dropjiod  hir  voice  even  lower  in  making  the  admis- 
c>iun. 

Tcinhnrom  wonderod  how  nnuh  she  meant  !)}•  that. 

"  He  was  so  much  in  delit.  He  knew  he  was  to  be  rich  in  tho 
future,  and  he  was  poor  just  in  those  reckless  young  days  when 
it  !  emed  unfair.  And  he  had  played  a  great  dt-a!  and  had  been 
very  lucky.  He  was  so  lucky  that  sometimes  his  luck  seemed 
uncanny.  Men  who  hud  played  with  him  were  horril)le  about  it 
afterward." 

"  They  would  be,"  put  in  Teiubarom.  "  They  'd  be  sore 
about  it,  and  lining  it  up." 

They  both  forgot  their  tea.  Miss  Alicia  forgot  everything  as 
she  poured  forth  her  story  in  the  manner  of  a  woman  wl'.)  liad 
been  forced  to  keep  silent  and  v.as  glad  to  put  her  case  into 
words.  It  was  her  ea-e.  To  tell  the  truth  of  this  forgotten 
v^rong  vvaa  again  to  olfer  justification  of  poor  handsome  Jem 
whom  everybody  seemed  to  have  dropped  talk  of,  and  even  pre- 
ferred not  to  hear  mentioned. 

"  There  were  such  piteously  cruel  things  about  it,"  she  went 
on.  "  He  had  fallen  very  much  in  love,  and  he  meant  to  marry 
und  settle  down.  Though  we  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years, 
he  actually  wrote  to  mo  and  told  me  about  it.  His  letter  made 
me  cry.  He  said  I  would  understand  and  care  about  the  thing 
which  seemed  to  have  changed  everything  and  made  him  a  new 
man.  lie  was  so  sorry  that  he  had  not  been  better  and  more 
careful.  He  was  going  to  try  all  over  again,  lie  was  not  go- 
ing to  play  at  all  after  this  one  evening  when  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  an  engagement  he  had  made  months  before  to  give  his 
revenge  to  a  man  he  had  won  a  great  deal  of  money  from.  The 
very  night  the  awful  thing  happened  he  had  told  Lady  Joan, 
before  he  went  into  the  card-roou  ,  mat  this  was  to  be  his  last 
game." 

Tembarnni  h.ad  looked  deeply  inf  rested  <'rom  the  first,  but  at 
her  last  words  a  new  alertness  added  itself. 
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nay   I.ikIv  .hun'f"  lie  acki'd.     ♦•  Who  was   Lady 

I  Fit  iiainc 


I'nor  Ln<ly  .ro.in  —  as 
pnt  in  liajjtily.     "  She 


"Did  yoti 
Joan?" 

'*  Sho  was  tho  pirl  lio  \vn^  ho  imich  in  lovu  with, 
was  I^dy  Joan  Fay  re." 

'•  \V;is  pile  tlio  d.Miplitor  of  the  fmintcss  of  Mallow*'?"' 

"  Vcs.     Have  you  heard  of  Iwr?  " 

lie  rccnlh'd  Ann's  n'flcctivc  ronnidcration  of  hini  hefon^  she 
liad  saiil,  "  Sho 'II  onnip  afn-r  yon."  He  replied  now:  "Some 
nno  spoki  of  her  to  nio  this  mornin;:.  They  say  she  's  a  JK-auty 
nnd  lis  proud  as  Tiueifer." 

"She  was,  and  she  is  yet,  I  helieve. 
well  a.s  poor  Join  !  " 

"She  didn't  helievo  it.  did  she?"  !i 
didn't  tlirow  liiin  down?" 

"Xo  one  knew  what  luipp(>ned  hetwe(  ti  lliem  afterward.  She 
was  in  the  card-room,  looking'  on,  when  tlio  awful  thinp;  took 
plaee." 

Siie  stopped,  as  tlionpfli  to  po  on  wa.-  almost  nnhearablc.  She 
liad  heen  so  overwhelmed  hy  the  past  sluime  of  it  that  even  after 
the  jiassinjj  of  years  the  anpii-^h  was  a  liviiij;  thin;;.  Her  small 
liands  flunjr  hard  together  as  they  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
tahle.  Tend)arom  waited  in  thrilled  sus])ensc.  She  spoke  in  a 
whisper  again: 

"  Ho  won  a  great  deal  of  money  —  a  grea'  deal.  Tie  had  that 
nncanny  luek  again,  and  of  course  peo])U  in  the  other  rooms 
heard  what  was  going  on.  and  a  number  drifted  in  to  look  on. 
The  man  lie  had  promised  to  give  his  revenge  to  almost  showed 
signs  of  having  to  make  an  etl'ort  to  conceal  his  irritation  and 
disappointment.  Of  course,  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  was  as 
cool  as  possible;  but  just  at  the  most  exciting  moment,  the 
lieighi  of  the  game,  Jem  made  a  (piick  movojnent,  and  —  and 
something  fell  out  of  his  sleeve." 

"  Something,"  gasped  Tembarom,  "  fell  out  of  his  sleeve!  " 

]\riss  Alicia's  eyes  overflowed  as  she  nodded  her  i^uubboned 
little  cap. 

'It" —  her  voice  was  a  sob  of  woe — "it  was  a  marked 
card.  The  man  he  was  playing  against  snatched  it  and  held  it 
up.     And  he  laughed  out  loud." 
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"  Holy  cats !  "  burst  from  Tembarom ;  })ut  the  remarkable  ex- 
clamation was  one  of  genuine  horror,  and  lie  turned  pale,  got  up 
from  his  seat,  and  took  two  or  three  strides  across  the  room, 
as  though  he  could  not  sit  still. 

"  Yes,  he  laughed  —  quite  loudly,"  repeated  iMiss  Alicia,  "  as 
if  he  had  guessed  it  all  tlic  time.  Papa  heard  the  whole  story 
from  some  one  who  was  present." 

Tembarom  came  back  to  her  rather  breathless. 

"What  in  thunder  did  he  do  —  Jem?"  he  asked. 

She  actually  wrung  her  poor  little  hands. 

"What  could  ho  do?  There  was  a  dead  silence.  People 
moved  just  a  little  nearer  to  the  table  and  stood  and  stared, 
merely  waiting.  They  say  it  was  awful  to  see  his  face  — awful. 
He  sprang  up  and  stood  still,  and  slowly  became  as  white  as  if 
he  were  dying  before  their  eyes.  Some  "one  thought  Lady  Joan 
Fayre  took  a  step  toward  him,  but  no  one  was  quite  sure.  lie 
never  uttered  one  word,  but  walked  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house." 

"But  didn't  he  speak  to  the  girl?" 

"  He  did  n't  even  look  at  her.  He  passed  her  by  as  if  she 
were  stone." 

"  What  happened  next  ?  " 

"He  disappeared.  No  one  knew  where  at  first,  and  then 
there  was  a  rumor  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Klondike  and  bad 
Ixen  killed  there.  And  a  year  later  —  only  a  year!  Oh,  if 
he  had  only  waited  in  England!  —  a  worthless  villain  of  a  valet 
he  had  discharged  for  stealing  met  with  an  accident,  and  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  got  horribly  frightened, 
and  confessed  to  the  clergyman  that  he  had  tucked  the  card  in 
poor  J.  m's  sleeve  himself  just  to  pay  him  off.  He  said  he  did 
it  on  the  chance  that  it  would  drop  out  where  some  one  would 
see  it,  and  a  marked  card  dropping  out  of  a  man's  sleeve  any- 
where Avould  look  black  enough.,  wbelber  he  was  playing  or  not. 
But  poor  Jem  was  in  his  grave,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care, 
though  every  one  had  been  interested  enough  in  the  scandal. 
People  talked  about  that  for  weeks." 

Tembarom  pulled  at  his  collar  excitedly. 

"it  makes  me  sort  of  strangle,"  he  said.     "You've  got  to 
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stand  your  own  bad  luck,  but  to  hear  of  a  cbap  tbat  's  had  to 
lio  down  and  take  the  worst  that  couhl  come  to  him  and  know 
it  wasn't  his  —  just  know  it!  And  die  before  he's  cleared! 
That  knocks  me  out." 

Almost  every  sentence  ho  uttered  had  a  mystical  sound  to 
Miss  Alicia,  but  she  knew  how  he  was  taking  it,  with  what  hot, 
young  human  sympathy  and  indignation.  She  loved  the  way 
he  took  it,  and  she  loved  the  feeling  in  his  next  words: 

"And  the  girl  —  good  I^ord  !  —  the  girl?" 

"  I  never  met  her,  and  I  know  very  little  of  her ;  ])ut  she  has 
never  married." 

"  I  'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "  I  'm  darned  glad  of  it.  How 
could  she?"  Ann  wouldn't,  he  knew.  Ann  would  have  gone 
to  her  grave  unmarried.  But  she  would  have  done  things  first 
to  clear  her  man's  name.  Somehow  she  would  have  cleared  him, 
if  she  'd  had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  till  she  was  eighty. 

"They  say  she  has  grown  very  bitter  and  haughty  in  her 
manner.  I  'm  afraid  Lady  ^lallowe  is  a  very  worldly  woman. 
One  hears  they  don't  get  on  together,  and  that  she  is  bitterly 
disappointed  because  her  daughter  has  not  made  a  good  match. 
It  appears  that  she  might  have  made  several,  but  she  is  so  hard 
and  cynical  that  men  are  afraid  of  her.  I  wish  I  had  known 
her  a  little  —  if  she  really  loved  Jem." 

Tembarom  had  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  was 
standing  deep  in  thought,  looking  at  the  huge  bank  of  red  coals 
in  the  fire-grate.     Jliss  Alicia  hastily  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Do  excuse  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  '11  excuse  you  all  right,"  he  replied,  still  looking  into  the 
coals.  "  I  guess  I  should  n't  excuse  you  as  much  if  you  did  n't." 
He  let  her  cry  in  her  gentle  way  while  he  stared,  lost  in  re- 
flection. 

"  And  if  he  had  n't  fired  that  valet  chap,  he  .vould  be  here 
with  you  now  —  instead  of  me.     Instead  of  me,"  he  repeated. 

And  Wiss  Alicia  did  not  know  what  to  say  in  reply.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  which,  with  propriety  and  natural  feeling, 
one  could  say. 

*'  It  makes  me  feel  just  fine  to  know  I  'm  not  going  to  have 
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my  dinner  all  by  myself,"  he  said  to  her  before  she  left  the 
library. 

She  had  a  way  of  blushing  about  things  he  noticed,  when  she 
was  shy  or  moved  or  did  n't  know  exactly  what  to  say.  Though 
she  must  have  been  sixty,  she  did  it  as  though  she  were  sixteen. 
And  she  did  it  when  he  said  this,  and  looked  as  though  suddenly 
she  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble. 

"  You  are  going  to  have  dinner  with  me,"  he  said,  seeing  that 
she  hesitated — "dinner  and  breakfast  and  lunch  and  tea  and 
supper  and  every  old  thing  that  goes.  You  cant  turn  me  down 
after  me  staking  out  that  claim." 

"  I  'm  afraid—"  she  said.  "  You  see,  I  have  lived  such  a  se- 
cluded life.  I  scarcely  ever  left  my  rooms  except  to  take  a  walk. 
I  'in  sure  you  understan  i.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary 
even  if  I  could  have  afforded  it,  which  I  really  could  n't  —  I  'm 
afraid  I  have  nothing  —  quite  suitable  —  for  evening  wear." 

"  You  have  n't !  "  he  exclaimed  gleefully.  "  I  don't  know 
what  is  suitable  for  evening  wear,  but  I  haven't  got  it  either. 
Pearson  told  me  so  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  never  was  neces- 
sary for  me  either.  I  've  got  to  get  some  things  to  quiet  Pear- 
son down,  but  until  I  do  I  've  got  to  eat  my  dinner  in  a  tweed 
cutaway ;  and  what  I  've  caught  on  to  is  that  it 's  unsuitable 
enough  to  throw  a  man  into  jail.  That  little  black  dress  you  've 
got  on  and  that  I'ttle  cap  are  just  'way  out  of  sight,  they're  so 
becoming.     Come  down  just  like  you  are." 

She  felt  a  little  as  Pearson  had  felt  when  confronting  his 
new  employer's  entire  cheerfulness  in  face  of  a  situation  as  ex- 
otically  hopeless  as  the  tweed  cutaway,  and  nothing  else  by  way 
of  resource.  But  there  was  something  so  nice  about  him,  some- 
thing \yhich  was  almost  as  though  he  was  actually  a  gentleman, 
something  which  absolutely,  if  one  could  go  so  far,  stood  in  the 
place  of  his  being  a  gentleman  It  was  impossible  to  Iielp  liking 
him  more  and  more  at  every  ,jueer  speech  he  made.  Still,  there 
were  of  course  things  he  did  not  realize,  and  perhaps  one  ought 
in  kindness  to  give  him  a  delicate  hint. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  began  quite  apologetically.  "I'm  afraid 
that  the  servants,  Burrill  and  the  footmen,  you  know,  will  be  — 
will  think — " 
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"Say,"  lie  took  lior  up,  "let's  give  Burrill  and  the  footmen 
the  Willies  out  and  out.  If  tiiey  nin't  stand  it,  tlu-v  can  write 
home  to  their  mothers  and  tell  'em  they  \e  got  to  take  "em  away. 
Burrill  and  the  footmen  need  n't  worry.  They  're  suitable 
enough,  and  it's  none  of  their  funeral,  anyhow." 

He  wasn't  upset  in  the  least.  Miss  Alicia,  who,  as  a  timid 
dependent  either  upon  "poor  dear  papa"  or  ^Ir.  Tem})le  Bar- 
holm,  had  been  secretly,  in  her  sensitive,  ladylike  little  way, 
afraid  of  superior  servants  all  her  life,  knowing  tliat  they  real- 
ized her  utterly  insignificant  helplessness,  and  resented  giving 
her  attention  because  she  was  not  able  to  show  her  appreciation 
of  their  services  in  the  proper  manner  —  ]k[is3  Alicia  saw  that  it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  to  endeavor  to  propitiate  them  in  the 
least,  because  somehow  it  all  seemed  a  joke  to  him,  and  he 
didn't  care.  After  the  first  moment  of  being  startled,  she  re- 
garded him  with  a  novel  feeling,  almost  a  kind  of  admiration. 
Tentatively  she  dared  to  wonder  if  there  was  not  something  even 
rather — rather   aristocratic   in   his   utter   indifference. 

If  he  had  been  a  duke,  he  would  not  have  regarded  the  serv- 
ants' point  of  view;  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  what  they 
thought.  Perhaps,  she  hastily  decided,  he  was  like  this  be- 
cause, though  he  was  not  a  duke,  boot-blacking  in  Xew 
York  notwithstanding  he  was  a  Temple  Barholm.  There 
were  few  dukes  as  old  of  blood  as  a  Temple  Barholm.  That 
must  be  it.     She  was  relieved. 

Whatsoever  lay  at  the  root  of  his  L,«.ing  what  he  was  and  as 
he  was,  he  somehow  changed  the  asjject  of  things  for  her, 
and  without  doing  anything  but  be  himself,  cleared  the  atmos- 
phere of  her  dread  of  the  surprise  and  mental  reservations  of 
the  footmen  and  Burrill  when  she  came  down  to  dinner  in  her 
high-necked,  much-cleaned,  and  much-repaired  black  silk,  and 
with  no  more  distinguishing  change  in  her  toilet  than  a  white 
lace  cap  instead  of  a  black  one,  and  with  "  poor  dear  mamma's  " 
hair  bracelet  with  the  gold  clasp  on  her  wrist,  and  a  weeping- 
willow  made  of  "  poor  dear  papa's "  hair  in  a  brooch  at  her 
collar. 

It  was  so  curious,  though  still  "  nice,"  but  he  did  not  offer 
her  his  arm  when  they  were  going  into  the  dining-room,  and 
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he  took  hold  of  hers  with  liis  hand  and  affectionately  half  led, 
half  pushed,  her  along  with  him  as  they  went.  And  he  him- 
self drew  hack  her  cliuir  for  her  at  the  end  of  the  table  oppo- 
site his  own.  lie  did  not  let  a  footman  do  it,  and  he  stood 
behind  it,  talking  in  his  cheerful  way  all  the  time,  and  he 
moved  it  to  exactly  the  right  place,  and  then  actually  bent 
down  and  looked  under  the  table, 

"  Hero,"  he  said  to  the  nearest  man-servant,  "  where 's  there 
a  footstool  ?  Get  one,  ple-.se,"  in  that  odd,  simple,  almost 
aristocratic  way.  It  was  not  a  rude  dictatorial  way,  but  a 
casual  way,  as  though  lie  knew  the  man  was  there  to  do  things, 
and  he  did  n't  expect  any  time'  to  be   wasted. 

And  it  was  he  himself  who  arranged  the  footstool,  making  it 
comfortable  for  her,  and  then  he  went  to  his  own  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  sat  down,  smiling  at  her  joyfully  across 
the  glass  and  silver  and  flowers, 

"Push  that  thing  in  the  middle  on  one  side,  Burrill,"  he- 
said,     '-It's  too  high.     I  can't  '  .•  Miss  Alicia," 

Burrill  found  it  difficult  t-      lieve  the  evidence  of  his  hearing. 
"The  epergno,  sir?"  he  inquired. 

"Is  that  what  it's  called,  an  apern?  That's  a  new  one  on 
me.     Yes,  that 's  what  I  mean.     Push  the  ajjcrn  over." 

"Shall  I  remove  it  from  the  table,  sir?"  Burrill  steeled 
himself  to  exact  civility.  Of  what  use  to  behave  otherwise? 
There  always  remained  the  liberty  to  give  notice  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  though  what  the  worst  might  eventually 
prove  to  be  it  recpiired  a  lurid  imagination  to  djpict.  The 
epergne  was  a  beautiful  thing  of  crystal  and  gold,  a  celebrated 
work  of  art,  regarded  as  an  exquisite  possession.  It  was  al- 
most remarkable  that  Mr,  Temple  Barholm  had  not  said, 
"  Shove  it  on  one  side,"  but  Burrill  had  been  spared  the  poig- 
nant indignity  of  being  required  to  "shove." 

"Yes,  suppose  you  do.  It's  a  fine  enough  thing  when  it 
is  n't  in  the  way,  but  I  've  got  to  see  you  while  I  talk.  Miss 
Alicia,"  siiid  Mr.  Temple  Barholm.  The  episode  of  the  epergne 
—  BurrilTs  expression,  and  the  rigidly  restrained  mouths  of 
TIenrv  and  James  as  the  docnration  was  r'-moved.  leavin"-  a 
painfully  blank  space  of  table-cloth  until  Burrill  silently  fdled 
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it  with  flowers  in  a  low  bowl  — these  thinprs  temporarily  flur- 
ried Miss  Alicia  somewhat,  hut  the  pleased  smile  at  the  head 
of  the  table  calmed  even  that  trying  moment. 

Then  what  a  delightful  meal  it  wns,  to  he  sure!  How  en- 
tertaining and  cheerful  and  full  of  interesting  conversation ! 
Miss  Alicia  had  always  admired  what  she  reverently  termed 
"conversation."  She  had  read  of  the  houses  of  brilliant  people 
wliere  they  had  it  at  table,  at  dinner  and  supper  parties,  and  in 
drawing-rooms.  The  French,  especially  the  French  ladies, 
were  brilliant  conversationalists.  They  held  "  salons  "  in  whicli 
tlie  conversation  was  wonderful  —  Mmc.  do  8tael  and  Mmc. 
Uoiand,  for  instance;  and  in  England,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Horace  Walj.ole^  and  surely  Miss 
Fannv  Burney,  and  no  doubt  L.  E.  L.,  whose  real  naine  was 
Miss  Letitia  P^lizabeth  Landon  —  what  conversation  they  must 
have  delighted  their  friends  with  and  how  instructive  it  must 
have  been  even  to  sit  in  the  most  obscure  corner  and  listen! 

Such  gifted  persons  seemed  to  have  been  ciiosen  by  Provi- 
dence to  delight  and  inspire  every  one  ])rivileged  to  hear  them. 
Such  privileges  had  been  omitted  from  the  scheme  of  Miss 
Alicia's  existence.  She  did  n.it  know,  she  would  have  felt  it 
sacrilegious  to  admit  it  even  if  tlie  fact  had  dawned  upon  her, 
that  "dear  papa'"'  had  luH'n  a  heartlessly  arrogant,  utterly  self- 
ifh,  and  tyrannical  old  blackguard  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.  He  had  been  of  an  absolute  morality  as  far  as  social  laws 
were  concerned.  He  had  written  and  delivered  a  denunciatory 
sermon  "  week,  and  had  made  unbearable  by  his  ministrations 
the  suffering  liours  and  the  last  moments  of  his  parishioners 
during  the  long  years  of  his  pastorate.  When  Miss  Alicia,  in 
reading  records  of  the  helpful  relatiorship  of  the  male  i)ro- 
genitors  of  the  Brontes,  Jane  Austen,  Fanny  Burney,  and  Mrs. 
Browning,  was  frequently  reminded  of  him,  she  revealed  a  per- 
ception of  which  she  was  not  aware.  He  had  combined  the 
virile  qualities  of  all  of  fhem.  Consequently,  brilliancy  of  con- 
versation at  table  had  not  been  Ibe  attractive  liabit  of  tiie  house- 
hold;  "poor  dear  papa"  had  confined  himself  to  scathing  criti- 
cism of  the  incompetence  of  females  wlio  could  not  teach  their 
n-"^nia]s  to  "cook  a  dinner  which  was  not  a  disgrace  to  any  de- 
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cent  household."  When  not  virulently  aspersing  the  mutton,  he 
was  expressing  his  opinion  of  muddle-headed  weakness  which 
would  permit  household  bills  to  mount  in  a  manner  .vhirh  could 
only  bring  ruin  and  disaster  upon  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
throughout  a  protracted  career  of  nsofulness  had  sapped  his  in- 
tellectual manhood  in  the  useless  effort  to  support  in  silly  idle- 
ness a  family  of  brainless  and  maddening  fools.  ;Miss  Alicia 
had  heard  her  character,  her  unsuccessful  pliysical  appearance, 
her  mind,  and  her  pitiful  efforts  at  table-talk,  described  in  de- 
tail with  a  choice  of  adjective  and  adverb  which  had  broken  into 
terrified  fragments  every  atom  of  courage  and  will  with  which 
she  had  been  sparsely  dowered. 

80,  not  having  herself  been  gifted  with  conversational  powers 
to  begin  with,  and  never  having  enjoyed  the  exhibition  of  such 
powers  in  others,  her  ideals  had  been  high.  She  was  not  sure 
that  ^Ir.  Temple  Barholm's  fluent  and  cheerful  talk  could  be 
with  exactness  termed  "  conversation."  It  was  perhaps  not  suf- 
ficiently lofty  and  intellectual,  and  did  not  confine  itself  rigor- 
ously to  one  exalted  subject.  But  how  it  did  raise  one's  spirits 
and  open  up  curious  vistas!  And  how  good  tempered  and 
humorous  it  was,  even  though  sometimes  the  humor  was  a  little 
bewildering!  During  the  whole  dinner  there  never  occurred 
even  one  of  those  dreadful  pauses  in  which  dead  silence  fell, 
and  one  tried,  like  a  frightened  hen  flying  from  side  to  side  of 
a  coop,  to  think  of  something  to  say  which  would  not  sound 
silly,  but  perhaps  might  divert  attention  from  dangerous  topics. 
She  had  often  thought  it  would  be  so  interesting  to  hear  a 
Spaniard  or  a  native  Hindu  talk  about  himself  and  his  own 
country  in  English.  Tembarom  talked  about  New  York  and 
its  people  and  atmosphere,  and  he  did  not  know  how  foreign  it 
all  was.  He  described  the  streets  —  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way and  Sixth  Avenue --and  the  street-cars  and  the  elevated 
railroad,  and  the  way  "fellows"  had  to  "hustle"  "to  put  it 
over."  He  spoke  of  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  certain  Mrs. 
Bowse,  and  a  presidential  campaign,  and  the  election  of  a 
mayor,  and  a  quick-lunch  counter,  and  when  President  Garfield 
had  been  assassinated,  and  a  department  store,  and  the  electric 
lights,  and  the  way  he  had  of  making  a  sort  of  picture  of  every- 
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thing  was  really  instructive  and,  well,  fascinating.  She  felt  as 
though  she  hud  hcen  taken  about  the  city  in  one  of  tlie  vehicles 
the  conductor  of  which  descrik-d  things  through  a  megaphone. 

Xot  that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  suggested  a  imgaphone,  what- 
soever that  might  be,  but  he  merely  made  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
seen  things.  Never  had  bhe  been  so  entertained  and  enlight- 
ened. If  she  had  been  a  beautiful  girl,  he  could  not  have 
seemed  more  as  though  in  amusing  her  he  was  also  really  pleas- 
ing himself.  lie  was  so  very  funny  sometimes  that  she  could 
not  help  laughing  in  a  way  which  was  almost  unladylike,  be- 
cause she  could  not  stop,  and  was  obliged  to  put  her  "handker- 
chief up  to  her  face  and  wijjc  away  actual  tears  of  mirth. 

Fancy  laughing  until  you  cried,  and  the  servants  looking  on! 

Once  Burrill  himself  was  obliged  to  turn  hastily  awa^, 
and  twice  she  heard  him  severely  reprove  an  overpowered  young 
footman  in  a  rapid  uiulertone. 

Tembarom  at  least  felt  that  the  unlifting  heaviness  of  at- 
mosphere which  had  surrounded  him  while  enjoying  the  com- 
panionship of  Mr.  Pal  ford  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  thrilled  interest,  the  surprise  and  delight  of  Miss  Alicia 
would  have  stimulated  a  man  in  a  comatose  condition,  it  seemed 
to  him.  The  little  thing  just  loved  every  bit  of  it  —  she  just  "  eat 
it  up."  She  asked  question  after  question,  sometimes  questions 
which  would  have  made  him  shout  with  laughter  if  he  had  not 
been  afraid  of  hurting  her  feelings.  She  knew  as  little  of  New 
York  as  he  knew  of  Temple  Barholm,  and  was,  it  made  him 
grin  to  see,  allured  by  it  as  by  some  illicit  fascination.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  sometimes  she  was 
obliged  hastily  to  conceal  a  fear  t!iat  it  was  a  sort  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah;  bui;  she  wanted  to  hear  more  about  it,  and  still  more. 

And  she  brightened  up  until  she  actually  did  not  look  fright- 
ened, and  ate  her  dinner  with  an  excellent  appetite. 

"I  really  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  so  much  in  my  life,"  she 
said  when  they  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  have  their  cof- 
fee. "It  was  the  conversation  which  made  it  so  delightful. 
Conversation  is  such  a  stimulating  thing!" 

She  had  almost  uei-ided  that  it  was  "  conversation,"  or  at 
least  a  wonderful  substitute. 
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When  she  said  good  night  to  him  an '  T^ont  beaming  to  bed, 
looking  forward  immensely  to  breakfast  next  morning,  he 
watched  her  go  up  the  staircase,  feeling  wonderfully  normal  and 
happy. 

"  Some  of  these  nights,  when  she  's  used  to  me,"  he  said  as  he 
BtufTed  t(>l)acco  into  his  last  pipe  in  the  library — "some  of  these 
nights  1  'm  darned  if  I  sha'n't  catch  hold  of  the  sweet,  little  old 
thing  and  hug  her  in  spite  of  myself.  I  sha'n't  l)e  able  to  help 
it."  lie  lit  his  pipe,  and  puffed  it  even  excitedly.  "Lord!" 
he  said,  "  tlu^re  's  some  blame'  fool  going  about  the  world  right 
now  that  might  have  married  her.  And  he'll  never  know  what 
a  break  he  made  when  he  did  n't." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

FUGITIVE  fine  day  which  had  strayed 
into  tlio  month  from  the  approa(;hing 
spring  appeared  the  next  morning,  and 
Miss  Alicia  waa  uplifted  by  the  enraptur- 
ing suggo-Mon  that  slie  should  join  her 
new  relative  in  taking  a  walk,  in  fact  that 
it  should  be  she  who  took  him  to  walk  and 
showed  him  some  of  his  possessions.  This, 
it  had  revealed  itself  to  him,  she  could  do 
in  a  special  way  of  her  own,  because  during 
her  life  at  Temple  Barholm  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  "  try  to 
do  a  little  good  "  among  the  villagers.  She  and  her  long-dead 
mother  and  sister  had  of  course  been  working  adjuncts  of  the 
vicarage,  and  had  numerous  somewiiat  trying  tasks  to  perform  in 
the  way  of  improving  upon  '•  dear  papa's  "  harr>'ing  them  into  at- 
tending church,  chivying  the  mothers  into  sending  their  children 
to  Sunday-school,  and  being  unsparing  in  severity  of  any  conduct 
which  might  be  construed  into  implying  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  vicar  or  respect  for  his  eloquence. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  them  as  members  of  the  vicar's 
family  —  always,  of  course,  without  adding  a  sixpence  to  the 
household  bills  —  to  supply  bowls  of  nourishing  broth  and  ar- 
rowroot to  invalids  and  to  bestow  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  result  in  a  man  of  God's  being  regarded  with  affection 
and  gratitude  by  his  parishioners.  Many  a  man's  career  in 
the  church,  "dear  papa"  had  frequently  observed,  had  been 
ruined  by  lack  of  intelligence  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fe- 
male members  of  his  family. 

"  No  man  could  achieve  proper  result-  "  he  had  said.  "  if  he 
was  hampered  by  the  selfish  influence  and  foolishness  of  his 
womenkind.  Success  in  tlie  church  depends  in  one  sense  very 
ifiueh  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man's  female  relatives." 
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After  the  deaths  of  her  mother  and  sister,  Miss  Alicia  had 
toiled  on  patiently,  fading  day  by  day  from  a  slim,  plain,  sweet- 
faced  girl  to  a  slim,  even  plainer  and  sweeter-faced  middle- 
aged  and  at  last  elderly  woman.  She  had  by  tliat  tiine  read  aloud 
by  bedsides  a  great  many  chapters  in  the  Bible,  had  given  a  good 
many  tracts,  and  bestowed  as  much  arrowroot,  barley-wat'jr,  and 
beef-tea  aH  she  could  possibly  encompass  without  domestic  dis- 
aster. She  had  given  a  large  amount  of  conscientious,  if  not  too 
intelligent,  advice,  and  had  never  failed  to  preside  over  her  Sun- 
day-school class  or  at  mothers'  meetings.  But  her  timid  unim- 
pressiveness  had  not  aroused  enthusiasm  or  awakened  compre- 
hension. "Miss  Alicia,"  the  cottage  women  said,  "she's  well 
meanin',  but  siie  's  not  one  with  a  head."  "  She  reminds  me," 
one  of  them  had  summed  her  up,  "  of  a  hen  that  lays  a'  egg  every 
day,  but  it's  too  small  for  a  meal,  and  'u'd  never  hatch  into 
anythin'." 

During  her  stay  at  Temple  Barholm  she  had  tentatively  tried 
to  do  a  little  "  parish  work,"  but  she  had  had  nothing  to  give, 
and  she  was  always  afraid  that  if  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  found 
her  out,  he  would  be  angry,  because  he  would  think  she  was  pre- 
suming. She  was  aware  that  the  villagers  knew  that  she  was  an 
object  of  charity  herself,  and  a  person  who  was  "  a  lady  "  and 
yet  an  object  of  charity  was,  so  to  speak,  poaching  upon  their 
own  legitimate  preserves.  The  rector  and  his  wife  were  rather 
grand  people,  and  condescended  to  her  greatly  on  the  few  occa- 
sions of  their  accidental  meetings.  She  was  neither  smart  nor 
influential  enough  to  be  considered  as  an  asset. 

It  was  she  who  "conversed"  during  their  walk,  and  while 
she  trotted  by  Tembarom's  side  looking  more  early-Yictorian 
than  ever  in  a  neat,  fringed  mantle  and  a  small  black  bonnet 
of  a  fashion  long  decently  intci-red  by  a  changing  world,  Tem- 
barom  had  never  seen  anything  resembling  it  in  New  York ;  but 
he  liked  it  and  her  increasingly  at  every  moment. 

It  was  he  who  made  her  converse.  He  led  her  on  by  asking 
her  questions  and  being  greatly  interested  in  every  response  she 
made.  In  fact,  though  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  situation, 
she  was  creating  for  iiim  such  an  atmosphere  as  he  might  have 
found  in  a  book,  if  he  had  had  the  habit  of  books.     Everything 
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sIio  told  him  was  now  nnd  quaint  and  very  often  rather  touch- 
in^'.  She  related  arieedotes  about  hernelf  and  her  poor  little 
piist  without  knowing  she  was  doing  it.  Before  they  had  talk.Ml 
an  iiour  he  liad  un  a^toni8lling  elear  idea  of  "  j)oor dear  papa  '' 
nnd  "dearest  Kmily"  and  "poor  darling  mama"  and  existenee 
at  Woweroft  Viearage.  He  '  aught  on  to"  the  faet  that 
though  she  was  very  much  given  to  the  word  "  dear," —  peof)lo 
were  "dear,"  and  so  were  things  and  places, —  she  never  even 
by  chance  slipped  into  saying  "  dear  ]?owcroft,"  which  she  would 
certainly  have  done  if  she  had  ever  spent  a  happy  moi..ent 
in  it. 

As  she  talked  *o  him  ho  realized  that  her  simple  accus- 
tomedness  .>  English  village  life  and  all  its  accompaniments 
of  county  surroundings  would  teach  him  anytliing  and  every- 
thing he  might  want  to  know.  Her  obscurity  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  stately  magnificence,  with  which  she  had  become 
familiar  without  touching  the  merest  outskirts  of  its  privileges. 
She  knew  names  and  customs  and  families  and  things  to  be  cul- 
tivated or  avoided,  and  though  she  would  be  a  little  startled  and 
much  mystified  by  his  total  ignorance  of  all  she  had  brealhed  in 
since  her  birth,  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  regard  him  either 
with  priv^ate  contempt  or  with  a  lessened  liking  because  he  was 
a  vandal  pure  and  simple. 

And  she  had  such  a  nice,  little,  old  polite  way  of  saying 
things.  When,  in  passing  a  group  of  children,  he  failed  to  un- 
derstand that  their  hasty  bobbing  up  and  down  meant  that  they 
■were  doing  obeisance  to  him  as  lord  of  the  manor,  she  spoke 
with  the  prettiest  apologetic  courtesy, 

"  I  'm  sure  you  won't  mir'^  touching  your  hat  when  they 
make  their  little  curtsies,  or  when  a  villager  touches  his  fore- 
head," she  said. 

"  Good  Lord !  no,"  he  said,  starting.  "  Ought  I  ?  I  did  n't 
know  they  were  doing  it  at  me."  And  he  turned  round  and 
made  a  handsome  bow  and  grinned  almost  affect ionately  at  the 
small,  amazed  party,  first  puzzling,  and  then  delighting,  them, 
because  he  looked  so  extraordinarily  friendlv.  A  gentleman 
who  laughed  at  you  like  that  ought  to  be  equal  in  ^  miscellane- 
ous distribution  of  pennies  in  the  future,  if  not  on  the  spot, 
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They  tbonisel-  mned  ami  thuckloil  and  nudged  one  another, 

with  MtaroH  ana  gigglcH. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  a  great  many  phues  the  villagers 
are  not  nearly  so  respectful  as  they  used  to  !«•,"  Miss  Alicia  ex- 
plained. **  In  Howcroft  the  children  were  very  remiss  ahout 
curt«e 'ing.  It's  quite  sad.  But  Mr.  'IViiiple  Barholm  was 
very  strict  indeed  in  the  nuitter  of  denuindiiig  proper  respectful- 
ness. He  has  turned  men  off  their  farms  for  incivility.  The 
villagers  of  Temple  Barholm  have  much  hetter  niauners  than 
some  even  a  few  miles  away." 

"  Must  I  tip  my  hat  to  all  of  them?"  he  asked. 

"  If  you  please.  It  really  seems  kinder.  You  —  you  need  n't 
quite  lift  it,  as  you  did  to  the  children  just  now.  L"  you  just 
touch  the  brim  lightly  with  your  hand  in  a  sort  of  military 
salute  —  that  is  what  they  are  accustcmied  to." 

After  they  had  passed  through  the  village  street  she  paused 
at  the  end  of  a  short  lane  and  looked  up  at  him  doubtfully. 

"Wuuld  you  —  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  go  into  a  cot- 
tage,'' she  said. 

"Go  into  a  cottage?"  he  asked.  "What  cottage?  What 
for?" 

He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  any  reason  "-hy  he  'liniild 
go  into  a  cottage  inhabited  by  people  who  were  eutire  strangers 
to  him,  and  Miss  Alicia  felt  a  trifle  awkward  at  having  to  ex- 
plain -anything  so  wholly  natural. 

"  You  see,  they  are  your  cottages,  and  the  people  are  your 
tenants,  and  — " 

"  But  perhaps  they  might  n't  like  it.  It  might  make  'em 
mad,"  he  argued.  '*  If  their  water-pipes  had  busted,  and  they  'd 
asked  me  to  come  and  look  at  them  or  anything;  but  they  don't 
know  me  yet.     They  might  think  I  was  Mr.  Buttinski." 

"  I  don't  quite  — "  she  began.  "  Buttinski  is  a  foreign  name ; 
it  sounds  Russian  or  Polish.  I  'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand why  they  should  mistake  you  for  him." 

Then  he  laughed  —  a  boyish  shout  of  laughter  which  brought 
a  cottager  to  the  nearest  window  to  peep  over  the  pots  of 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  blooming  profusely  against  the  diamond 
panes. 
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Say."   he   apologim],   «•  ,i,„i't   he   mad    becau^.'   I    lauglu'.l 
I'm  laughing  at  inyMf  as  mmh  as  at  anything.     It's  a  wav 
o{  saying  that  they  might  thini<  \  was  '  hutting  in  '  too  mn.h  — 
pushing  in  where  I   wasn't  ai^kc.l.     See?     I   sai<l  thev  might 
think   I  was  Mr.  Butt-in-ski !     It'n  just  a  bit  of  fool  slang 
lou  re  not  mad,  are  you  't  " 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said.  "Dear  me!  no.  \t  is  very  funnv  of 
course.  I  'm  afraid  I  'm  extremely  ig.norant  a!)out  —  about"  for- 
eign humor."  It  seemed  more  delior,t.>  to  sav  "  foreio-n  "  than 
merely  "  American."  But  her  gentle  little  eountenanee  for  a 
few  seconds  wore  a  baffled  expression,  and  she  said  softly  to  her- 
self "  Mr.  Buttinski,  Butt-in  — to  intrude.  It  sounds  quite 
Polish;  I  think  even  more  I'olish  than  Russian." 

He  was  afraid  bo  would  yell  with  glee,  but  he  did  not. 
Herculean  effort  enabled  him  to  restrain  his  feelings,  and  pre- 
sent to  her  only  an  ordinary-sized  smile. 

"I  shouldn't  know  one  from  the  other."  he  said;  "but  if 
you  say  it  sounds  more  Polish,  I  bet  it  does." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  into  a  cottage?"  she  imjuired  "T 
think  it  might  be  as  well.     They  will  like  the  attention  " 

"Will  they?  Of  course  I'll  go  if  you  think  that.  What 
shall  I  say?"  he  asked  somewhai;  anxiously. 

"  If  you  think  the  cottage  looks  clean,  "you  might  tell  them 
so,  and  ask  a  few  questions  about  things.'    And  you  must  be 
sure  to  inquire  about  Susan  Hibblethwaite's  legs."" 
"  What  ?  "  ejaculated  Tembarom. 

"  Susan  Hibblethwaite's  legr,"  she  replied  in  mild  explana- 
tion. "Susan  is  Mr.  Hil)biethwaite's  unmarried  sister,  an. I 
she  has  very  bad  legs.  It  is  a  thing  one  notices  continually 
among  village  people,  more  especially  the  women,  that  thev  eom"- 
plain  of  what  they  call  '  bad  legs.'  I  never  quite  know  what 
they  mean,  whether  it  is  rheumatism  or  something  ditferent  but 
the  trouble  is  always  spoken  of  as  '  bad  legs.'  And  thev  like 
.vou  to  inquire  about  them,  so  that  thev  can  tell  vou"  their 
symptoms." 

"Why  don't  they  gpi  them  cured?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure.  They  take  a  good  deal  of  medicine 
when  they  can  afford  it.     I  think  they  like  to  take  it.     They  're 
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very  pleased  vix'n  'e  doetor  gives  them  'a  hottle  o'  siininiat/ 
as  they  c;  ii  ;  .  (>'■  I  mustn't  for<jet  to  tell  yon  that  most  of 
tluiu  speak.  •     ■    .   hi'oad  Laiuashin'." 

"Shall  I  understand  tiieni  y ""  Teinbaroni  asked,  anxious 
again.     'Ms  it  a  sort  of  Dago  talk?" 

"It  is  the  K'iglish  the  working-i'hisses  speak  in  Ijaneashire. 
'Suinmat*  means  "■something.'  MVhoain'  means  'home.'  But 
I  should  think  you  would  he  very  clever  at  understanding 
tilings." 

"  I  'm  seared  stifT,"  said  Temharom,  not  in  the  least  un- 
courageously ;  "but  I  want  to  go  into  a  cottage  and  hear  some 
of  it.     Which  one  sliall  we  go  into?" 

There  were  several  whitewaslied  cottages  in  the  lane,  each  in 
its  own  bit  of  garden  and  behind  its  own  hawthorn  hedge,  now 
bare  and  wholly  nnsuggestive  of  white  blossoms  and  almond 
scent  to  tlie  uninitiated.     Miss  Alicia  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  We  will  go  into  tliis  one,  where  the  Hibhlethwaites  live." 
she  decided.  "They  arc  quite  clean,  civil  people.  They  have 
a  naughty,  queer,  little  crippled  boy,  but  I  suppose  they  can't 
keep  him  in  order  because  he  is  an  invalid.  He  's  rather  rude, 
I  'm  sorry  to  say,  but  he  's  rather  sharp  and  clever,  too.  He 
seems  to  lie  on  his  sofa  and  collect  all  the  gossip  of  the  vil- 
age. 

They  went  together  up  the  bricked  path,  and  Miss  Alicia 
knoiked  at  the  low  door  with  her  knuckles.  A  stout,  apple- 
faced  woman  opened  it,  looking  a  shade  nervous. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs,  Hibblethwaite,"  said  Miss  Alicia  in  a 
kind  but  remote  manner.  "The  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  has 
been  kind  enough  to  come  to  see  you.  It 's  very  good  of  him  to 
come  so  soon,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  that,"  Mrs.  Hibblethwaite  answered  respectfully,  looking 
liim  over.     "Wilt  tha  coom  in,  sir?'' 

Tembarom  accepted  the  invitation,  feeling  extremely  awk- 
ward because  ^fiss  Alicia's  initiatory  comment  upon  his  good- 
ness in  showing  himself  had  "  rattled  "  him.  It  liad  made  him 
feel  that  he  nnist  appear  condescending,  and  he  had  never  con- 
descended to  any  one  in  the  whole  course  of  hh  existence.  He 
had,  indeed,  not  even  been  condescended  to.     He  had  met  with 
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slanging  and   bullying,   in.lifrorence   anil  bmtality  of   manner, 
but  he  iiad  not  met  with  eoiidesoension. 

"I  hope  you're  well,  .Mrs.  Jlibblethwaite,"  he  answered 
"You   ]o(.k   it." 

"  1  deeeiv"  ,u.,  inoks  a  good  bit,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  Mony 
a  day  ma  1-  ,-s  is  ni^fi  ii<  i  ad  as  Susan's." 

"Tha  'r.  j( vious  o'  Misan*s  legs,"  barked  out  a  sharp  voice 
from  a  eor  i'  ••  iv  t'to  fi.e. 

Tiie  room  iiad  a  dagged  floor,  clean  with  recent  scrubbing 
with  sandstone;  the  whitewaslied  walls  were  deioratcd  with  pic- 
tures cut  from  illustrated  papers;  there  was  a  I)ig  nrej)lace,  and 
by  it  was  a  hard-looking  sofa  covered  witli  blue-and-white 
checked  cotton  stutf.  A  boy  of  about  ten  was  Iving  on  it, 
propped  up  with  a  ])illow.  He  had  a  big  head  and  a  keen,  fer- 
ret-eyed face,  and  just  now  was  looking  round  the  end  of  his 
sofa  at  the  visitors. 

"  Ilowd  tha  tongue,  Tummas !  "  said  his  mother. 

"  I  wunnot  howd  it,"  Tummas  answered.  "  Ma  tongue  's 
tir  (m'y  thing  about  me  as  works  right,  an'  I  'm  noan  goin'  to 
stop  it." 

"He's  a  young  nowt."  his  mother  explained;  "but  he's  a 
cripple,  an'  we  conna  do  owt  wi'  him." 

"Do  not  be  rude,  Thomas,"  said  Miss  Alicia,  with  dignitv. 

"  Dunnot  be  rude  tliysen,"  replied  Tummas.  "  I  *m  noan  o' 
thy  lad." 

'J'eiubarom  walked  over  to  the  sofa. 

"Say,"  ho  began  with  jocular  intent,  "you've  got  .a  grouch 
on,  ain't  you?  " 

Tummas  turned  on  Iiim  eyes  which  bored.  An  analvtical  ob- 
server or  a  painter  might  have  seen  that  he  had  a  huniiiig  curi- 
ousness  of  look,  a  sort  of  investigatory  fever  of  expression. 

"  I  dunnot  know  what  tha  means,"  he  said.  "  Happen  tha  'rt 
talkin'  'Merican  ?  " 

"  That  's  just  what  it  is,"  admitted  Tembarom.     "  What  are 

you  talking  ?  " 

"  Lancashire,':  said  Tummas.     "  Tlieer  's  some  sense  i'  that." 
Tembarom  sat  down  near  him.     Tlie  boy  turned  over  against 

his  pillow  and  put  his  chin  in  the  hollow  of  his  palm  and  stared. 
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"  1  've  wanted  to  sec  thee/'  he  reiimrked.  "  I  've  made 
mother  an'  Aunt  Susan  an'  fcyther  tell  me  every  bit  they  've 
heared  alxtut  thee  in  the  village.  Theer  was  a  lot  of  it.  Tha 
coom  fro'  'Meriker  ?  " 

"  Yes.*'  Tembarom  began  vaguely  to  feel  the  demand  in  the 
burning  curiosity. 

"  Gi'  me  that  theer  book,"  the  boy  said,  pointing  to  a  small 
table  heaped  with  a  miscellaneous  jumble  of  things  and  standing 
not  far  from  him.  "  It 's  a'  atlas,"  he  added  as  Tembarom  gave 
it  to  him.  "  Yo'  con  find  places  in  it."  He  turned  the  leaves 
until  he  found  a  map  of  the  world.  "  Theer  's  'Meriker,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  United  States.  "  That  theer  's  north  and 
that  theer 's  south.  All  th'  real  'Merikens  comes  from  the 
North,  whcer  New  York  is." 

"  I  come  from  New  York,"  said  Tembarom. 

"  Tha  wert  born  i'  th'  workhouse,  tha  run  about  th'  streets 
i'  rags,  tha  pretty  nigh  clemmed  to  death,  tha  blacked  boots,  tha 
sold  newspapers,  ,tha  feyther  was  a  common  workin'-mon  — 
and  now  tha  's  coom  into  Temple  Barholm  an'  sixty  thousand  a 
year." 

"  The  last  part 's  true  all  right,"  Tembarom  owned,  "  but 
there  's  some  mistakes  in  liie  first  part.  I  was  n't  born  in  the 
workhouse,  and  though  I  've  been  hungry  enough,  I  never 
starved  to  death  —  if   that's  what  'clemmed'  means." 

Tummas  looked  at  once  disappointed  and  somewhat  incredu- 
lous. 

"That's  th'  road  they  tell  it  i'  th'  village,"  he  argued. 

"  Well,  let  then  tell  it  that  way  if  they  like  it  best.  That 's 
not   going   to   worry    me,"    Tembarom   replied   uncombatively. 

Timimas's  eyes  bored  deeper  into  him. 

"Does  na  tha  care?"  he  demanded. 

"What  should  1  care  for?  Let  every  fellow  enjoy  himself 
his  own  way." 

"  Tha  Vt  not  a  bit  like  one  o'  th'  gentry,"  said  Tummas. 
"  Tha  'rt  quite  a  common  chap.  Tha  'rt  as  common  as  me,  for 
aw  tha  foine  clothes." 

"  People  are  common  enough,  anyhow,"  said  Tembarom. 
"  There  "s  nothing  much  commoner,  is  there?     There  's  millions 
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of  'cm  everywhere  —  billions  of  "cm. 
air  ." 

"  Tha  'ri  as  oommon  as  nic,"  said  Tummas,  reflectively. 
"  An'  yet  tha  owns  Temple  Barhoiin  an'  aw  tliat  bra^s.  I  conna 
mak'  out  how  th'  loike  happens." 

*'  Neither   can    I  ;    but    it    does    all    samee." 

"  It  does  na  happen  i'  'Meriker/'  exulted  Tummas.  "  Every- 
body "s  equal  theer." 

"Rats!  ''  ejaculated  Tembarom.  "What  about  multimillion- 
aires ? '' 

He  forgot  that  the  age  of  Tummas  was  ten.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  forget  it.  lie  was,  in  fact,  ten  hundred,  if  those 
of  his  generation  had  been  aware  of  the  truth.  But  there  he 
sat,  having  spent  only  a  decade  of  his  most  recent  incarnation 
in  a  whitewashed  cottage,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  legs. 

Miss  Alicia,  seeing  that  Tombarom  was  interested  in  the  boy, 
entered  into  domestic  conversation  witli  ^Irs.  llibblethwaite  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  Mrs.  llibblethwaite  was  soon  ex- 
plaining the  uncertainty  of  Susan's  temper  on  wash-days,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  depend  on  her  legs. 

"  Can't  you  walk  at  all  ?  "  Tembarom  asked.  Tummas  shook 
his  head.     "How  long  have  you  been  lame?" 

"  I.  "nee  I  wur  born.     It 's  summat  like  rickets.     I  've 

been  ;^  !re  aw  my  days.     I  look  on  at  foak  an'  think  'em 

over.  X  ve  got  to  do  summat.  That's  why  I  loike  th'  atlas. 
Little  Ann  Hutchinson  gave  it  to  me  onct  when  she  come  to  see 
her  grandmother." 

Tembarom  sat  upright. 

"Do  you   know  her?"  he   exclaimed. 

"  I  know  her  best  o'  onvbody  in  th'  world.  An'  1  loike  her 
best." 

"  So  do  ^,     rashly  admitted  Tembarom. 

"Tha  does?"  Tummas  asked  suspiciously.  "Does  she  loike 
thee?" 

"  She  says  she  does.*'  He  tried  to  say  it  with  proper  mod- 
esty. 

"^^ell,  if  she  say.-:>  Air  dof.-.  .-he  docj.  An'  if  she  does,  thru 
yo  an'  me  '11  be  friends."     He  stopped  a  moment,  and  seemed 
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to  be  taking  Tembarom  in  with  thoroughni'ss.     "  I  could  get  a 
lot  out  o'  thee,"  he  said  after  the  iuf^pection. 

"A  lot  of  what?"  Tembarom  felt  as  thougli  he  would  really 
like  to  hear. 

*'  A  lot  o'  things  I  want  to  know  about.  I  wisli  1  'd  lived 
th'  life  tha  's  lived,  clemmin'  or  no  clcramin'.  'J'lia  's  seen 
things  goin'  on  every  day  o'  thy  loife." 

"  Well,  yes,  there  's  been  plenty  going  on,  plenty,"  Tenibarom 
admitted. 

"  I  've  been  lying  here  for  ten  year',"  said  Tunimas.  sav- 
agely. "  An'  I  ve  had  nowt  i'  th'  world  to  do  an'  nowt  to 
think  on  but  what  I  could  mak'  foak  tell  me  about  th'  village. 
But  nowt  happens  but  this  chap  gettin'  drunk  an'  that  chap 
deein'  or  losin'  his  place,  or  wenches  gettin'  married  or  havin' 
childer.  I  know  everything  that  happens,  but  it 'h  nowt  but  a 
lot  o'  women  clackin'.  If  I  'd  not  been  a  cripple,  I  'd  ha'  been 
at  work  for  mony  a  year  by  now,  'arnin'  money  to  i--ive  by  an' 
go  to  "Meriker." 

"You  seem  to  be  sort  of  stuck  on  America.     How's  that?" 
"  What  dost  mean  ?  " 
"I  mean  --ou  seem  to  like  it." 

"I  dunnoi  loike  it  n^r  yi't  not  loike  it,  but  I  've  heard  a  bit 
more  about  it  than  I  have  about  th'  other  ])laces  nu  th'  map. 
Foak  goes  there  to  seek  their  fortune,  an'  it  seems  loike  there  's  a 
good  bit  doin'." 

"  Do  you  like  to  read  newspapers  ? "  said  Tembarom,  in- 
spired to  his  query  by  a  recollection  of  the  vision  of  things 
"  doin' "  in  the  Sunday  Earth. 

"Wheer  'd  I  get  papers  from?"  the  boy  asked  testily. 
"  Foak  like  us  has  n't  got  th'  brass  for  'em." 

''I'll  bring  you  soiiie  Xew  York  papers,"  pronii-sed  Tem- 
barom, grinning  a  little  in  antieipation.  "  And  we  '11  talk 
about  the  news  that's  in  tliem.  The  Su'-'ay  Eartli  is  full  of 
pictures.     I   used  to  work  on  that  paper  myself." 

"  Tt.a  did  ?  "  Tummas  cried  excitedly.     "  Did  tha  help  to  print 
it,  or  was  it  th'  one  tha  sold  i'  th'  streets?" 
"  I  wrote  some  of  the  sLuif  in  it." 
<*  Wrote  some  of  th'  stuff  i.i  it?     Wrote  it  thaself?     How 
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coul.l  tha,  a  common  chap  like  tlioo?"  he  asked,  more  cxoitod 
still,  his  ferret  eyes  snappinf^. 

*•  I  don't  know  how  I  did  it,"  Temharom  answered,  with  in- 
creased cheer  and  interest  in  the  situation.  "It  w  s  n't  high- 
brow sort  of  work." 

'J'nmmas  leaned  forward  in  his  incredulous  eagerness. 

"Does  tha  mean  that  thev  paid  aiee  lor  writin'  it  —  paid 
thee?" 

"I  guess  they  wouldn't  hav^  done  it  if  they'd  been  Lanci> 
shire,"  Temharom  answered.  "  But  they  had  n't  much  more 
sense  than  I  had.  They  paid  me  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  — 
that 's  five  pounds." 

"  I  dunnot  believe  thee,"  said  Tummas,  and  leaned  back 
on  his  pillow  short  of  breath. 

"  I  did  n't  believe  it  myself  till  T  'd  paid  my  board  two  weeks 
and  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  with  it,"  was  Tembarom's  answer, 
and  he  chuckled  as  he  made  it. 

But  Tummas  did  believe  it.  This,  after  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  became  evident.  The  curiosity  in  his  face  in- 
tensified itself;  his  eagerness  was  even  vaguely  tin  .k1  with  some- 
thing remotely  resembling  respect.  It  was  not,  however,  respect 
for  the  money  which  had  been  earned,  I)ut  for  the  store  of 
things  "  doin' "  which  must  have  been  required.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  this  chap  knew  things  undreamed  of. 

"  Has  tha  ever  been  to  th'  Klondike?"  he  asked  afte-  a  long 
pause. 

"  Xo.     I  've  never  been  out  of  Xew  York." 

Tummas   seemed   fretted   and   depressed. 

"  Eh,  I  'm  sorry  for  that.  I  wislied  tha  'd  been  to  th'  Klon- 
dike. I  want  to  be  towd  about  it,"  he  sighed.  He  |)ulled  tbe 
atlas  toward  him  and  found  a  place  in  it. 

"  That  theer  's  Dawson,"  he  announced.  Temharom  saw 
that  the  region  of  the  Klondike  had  been  much  studic.  It 
was  even  rather  faded  »ith  the  frequent  passage  of  seareliing 
fingers,  as  though  it  had  been  pored  over  with  special  curiosity. 

"There's  gowd-moines  theer,"  revealed  Tummas.  "  .\n' 
theer 's  welly  nowt  else  but  snow  an'  ice.  A  young  chap  as  set 
out  fro'  here  to  g.  t  theer  froze  to  death  on  th'  way." 
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"How  did  you  get  to  hear  about  it?" 

"  Ann  she  browt  me  ?,  paper  ouct."  He  dug  under  his  pi.low, 
and  brouglit  out  a  piece  of  newspaper,  worn  and  frayed  and 
lut  with  age  and  usage.  "This  heer 's  what  's  left  of  it." 
rembarora  saw  that  it  was  a  fragment  from  an  old  American 
sheet  and  that  a  column  was  headed  "  The  Rush  for  the  Klon- 
dike." 

"Why  didna  tha  go  theer?"  demanded  Tummas.  He 
looked  up  from  his  fragment  and  asked  his  question  with  a  sud- 
den reflectiveness,  as  though  a  new  and  interesting  aspect  of 
things  had   presented  itself  to  him. 

"I  had  too  much  to  do  in  New  York,"  said  Tembarom. 
"  There  's  always  something  doing  in  New  York,  you  know." 

Tummas  silently   regarded   him  a  moment   or  so. 

"  It 's  a  pity  tha  did  n't  go/'  he  said.  "  Happen  tha  'd  never 
ha'  coom  back." 

Tembarom  laughed  the  outright  laugh. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered. 

Tummas  was  still  thinking  the  matter  over  and  was  not 
disturbed. 

"  I  was  na  thinkin'  o'  thee,"  he  said  in  an  impersonal  tone. 
"I  was  thinkin'  o'  t'  other  chap.  If  tha 'd  gon  i'stead  o' 
him,  he  'd  ha'  been  here  i'stead  o'  thee.  Eh,  but  it 's  funny." 
And  he  drew  a  deep  breath  like  a  sigh  having  its  birth  in  pro- 
fundity of  baffled  thought. 

Both  he  and  his  evident  point  of  view  were  "  funny  "  in  the 
Lancasiiire  sense,  which  does  not  imply  humor,  but  strange- 
ness and  the  unexplainable.  Singular  as  the  phrasing  was, 
Tembarom  knew  what  he  meant,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  oddity  of  chance.  Tummas  had  obviously  heard  of  "  poor 
Jem  "  and  had  felt  an  interest  in  him. 

"  You  're  talking  about  Jem  Temple  Barholm  T  guess,"  he 
said.  Perhaps  the  interest  he  himself  had  felt  in  the  tragic 
story  gave  his  voice  a  tone  somewhat  responsive  to  Tummas's 
own  mood,  for  Tummas,  after  one  more  boring  glance,  let  him- 
self go.  His  interest  in  this  special  subject  was,  it  revealed  it- 
self, a  sort  of  obsession.  The  history  of  Jem  Temple  Barholm 
had  been  the  one  drama  of  his  short  life. 
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"  Ayr,  1  wiiB  thinkin'  o'  him,"  he  said.  "  1  should  na  ha' 
cared  for  th'  Klondike  s^o  much  but  for  him." 

"  But  ho  went  away  from  J-]ngland  wlicn  you  were  a  bahy." 

"  Th'  last  toimc  he  room  to  Temple  Barholm  wur  wlien  I 
wur  just  horn.  Foak  said  he  coom  to  ax  owd  Temple  Barholm 
if  he'd  help  him  to  pay  his  debts,  an'  th'  owd  chap  awmost 
k-icked  him  out  o'  doors.  Mother  had  just  had  me,  an'  she 
was  V  jak  an'  poorly  an'  sittin'  at  th'  door  wi'  me  in  her  anns, 
an'  he  p.-^ssofl  by  an'  saw  her.  He  stopped  an'  axed  her  how 
she  was  doin'.  An'  when  he  was  goin'  awav,  he  gave  her  a  gold 
sovereign,  an'  he  says,  'Put  it  in  th'  savinVbank  for  him,  an' 
keep  it  tlieer  till  he  's  a  big  lad  an'  wants  it.'  It 's  been  in  th' 
savin's-bank  ever  sin'.  I  've  got  a  whole  pound  o'  ma  own  out 
at  interest.     There  's  not  many  lads  ha'  got  that." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  good-natured  fellow,"  commented 
Tombarom.  "It  was  darned  bad  luck  him  goine  to  the  Klon- 
dike." 

"It  was  good  luck  for  thee,"  said  Tummas,  with  resent- 
ment. 

"Was  it?"  was  Tembarom's  unbiased  reply.  "Well,  I  guess 
it  was,  one  way  or  the  other.     [  m  not  kicking,  anyhow." 

Tummas  naturally  did  not  know  half  he  meant.  He  went  on 
talking  about  Jem  Temple  Barholm,  and  as  he  talked  his  cheeks 
flushed  and  his  eyes  lighted. 

"  I  would  na  spend  that  sovereign  if  I  was  starvin'.  I  'm  go- 
ing to  leave  it  to  Ann  Hutchinson  in  ma  will  when  I  dee.  1  've 
axed  questions  about  him  reet  and  left  ever  sin'  1  can  remember, 
but  theer's  nobody  knows  much.  Mother  says  he  was  fine  an' 
liandsome,  an'  gentry  through  an'  through.  If  he  'd  coom  into 
th'  property,  he'd  ha'  coom  to  see  me  again  I  '11  lay  a  shillin', 
because  I  'm  a  cripple  an'  I  canna  spend  his  sovereign.  If 
he'd  coom  back  from  th'  Klondike,  happen  he'd  ha'  towd 
me  about  it."  He  pulled  the  atlas  toward  him,  and  laid  his 
thin  finger  on  the  rubbed  spot.  "  He  mun  ha'  been  killed  some- 
wheer  about  here,"  he  sighed.  "  Somewheer  here.  Eh,  it's 
funny." 

Tembarom  watched  him.  There  was  something  that  rather 
gave  you  the  "  Willies  "  in  the  way  this  little  cripple  seemed 
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to  have  taken  to  the  dead  man  and  worried  along  all  these  years 
thinking  him  over  and  asking  (|uestions  and  studying  up  the 
Klondike  because  ho  was  killed  there.  It  was  l)'ecause  he'd 
made  a  kind  of  story  of  it.  He  \l  enjoyed  it  in  the  wav  people 
enjoy  stories  in  a  newspaper.  You  always  had  to  give  'em  a 
kind  of  story ;  you  had  to  make  a  story  even  if  you  were  telling 
about  a  milk-wagon  running  away,  "in  newspaper  ofRees  you 
heard  that  was  the  secret  of  making  good  with  what  you  wrote. 
Dish  it  up  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of  story. 

He  not  infrequently  arrived  at  astute  enough  conclusions  con- 
cerning things.  He  had  arrived  at  one  now.  Shut  out  even 
from  the  tame  drama  of  village  life,  Tummas,  born  with  an  ab- 
normal desire  for  action  and  a  feverish  curiosity,  had  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  the  story  in  any  form  whatsoever.  He  caught 
at  fragments  of  happenings,  and  colored  and  dissected  them  for 
the  satisfying  of  unfed  cravings.  The  vanished  man  had  been 
the  one  touch  of  pictorial  form  and  color  in  his  ten  years  of 
existence.  Young  and  handsome  and  of  the  gentry,  unfavored 
by  the  owner  of  the  wealth  which  some  day  would  be  his  own 
possession,  stopping  "gentry-way"  at  a  cottage  door  to  speak 
good-naturedly  to  a  pale  young  mother,  handing  over  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  whole  sovereign  to  he  saved  for  a  new -horn  child, 
going  away  to  vaguely  understood  disgrace,  leaving  his  own 
country  to  hide  himself  in  distant  lands,  meeting  death  amid 
snow  and  ice  and  surrounded  by  gold-mines,  leaving  his  empty 
place  to  be  filled  by  a  boot-black  newsboy  —  true  there  was 
enough  to  lie  and  think  over  and  to  try  to  follow  with  the  help 
of  maps  and  excited  questions. 

^"  I  wish  I  could  ha'  seen  him,"  said  Tummas.  "  I  'd  awmost 
gi'  my  sovereign  to  get  a  look  at  that  picture  in  th'  gallerv  at 
Temple  Barholm." 

''What  picture?"  Tembarom  asked.  "Is  there  a  picture  of 
him  there?" 

"  There  is  na  one  o'  him,  but  there  's  one  o'  a  lad  as  deed  two 
hundred  year'  ago  as  they  say  wur  th'  spit  in'  image  on  him 
when  he  wur  a  lad  hissen.  One  o'  th'  owd  servants  towd  mother 
it  wur  theer." 

This  was  a  natural  stimulus  to  interest  and  curiosity. 
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"Whicli  one  is  it?  Jinks!  I'd  liko  to  see  it  niyscir.  Do 
you  know  wliich  one  it  is?     Tl.ore 's  hundivds  of  them." 

"Xo,  I  dunnot  know,"  was  Tiinimas's  dispirited  answer,  "an' 
ncithor  does  mother,  Th'  woman  as  knew  left  when  owd 
'l'emi)le  Baiiiolm  deed." 

"  'I'ummas,"  broke  in  ^frs.  Ilihblethwaito  from  the  other  end 
of  tlie  room,  to  whieli  slie  had  returned  after  taking  Miss  Alieia 

out  to  comphiin  aljout  the  copper  in  the  "  wash-'us' "     "  Tum- 

juas,  tha  'st  been  talkin'  like  a  majrpie.  Tha  'rt  a  lot  too  bohl 
an'  ready  wi  tha  tongue.  Th'  gentry  's  noan  comin'  tu  see  thee 
if  tha  clacks  th'  heads  off  theer  showthers." 

"I  'm  afraid  he  always  does  t>dk  more  than  is  good  for  him," 
said  Miss  Alicia.     "He  looks  quite  feverish." 

"  He  has  been  talking  to  me  about  Jem  Temple  Barholm,"  ex- 
plained Tembarom.  "We've  ii.;d  a  reguhir  chin  togetiier.  He 
thinks  a  heap  of  poor  Jem."' 

Miss  Alicia  looked  startled,  and  Mrs.  Ilibblcthwaite  was 
plainly  flustered  tremendously.     She  quite  lost  her  temper. 

"Eh,"  she  exclaimed,  "tha  wants  tha  young  ycd  knocked  off, 
Tummas  Hibolethwaite.  He  's  fair  daft  about  th'  young  gentle- 
man as  —  as  was  killed.  He  axes  questions  mony  a  day  till  1  'd 
give  him  th'  stick  if  he  wasna  a  cripple.  He  moithers  me  to 
death." 

"  I  '11  bring  you  some  of  those  Xew  York  papers  to  look  at," 
Tembarom  said  to  the  boy  as  he  went  away. 

He  Wi.lkod  back  through  the  village  to  Temple  Barholm,  hold- 
ing Miss  Alicia's  elbow  in  light,  affectionate  guidance  and  sup- 
port, a  little  to  her  embarrassment  and  also  a  little  to  her  de- 
light. Until  he  had  taken  her  into  the  dining-room  the  night 
before  she  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  done.  There  was 
no  over-familiarity  in  the  action.  It  merely  seemed  somehow 
to  suggest  liking  and  a  wish  to  take  care  of  "her. 

"  That  little  fellow  in  the  village,"  he  said  after  a  silence  in 
which  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  seemed  thoughtful,  "what  a 
little  freak  he  is !  He  's  got  an  idea  that  there  's  a  picture  in 
the  gallery  that 's  said  to  look  like  Jem  Temple  Barholm  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  it?  He 
says  a  servant  told  his  mother  it  was  there." 
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"  Yes,  there  i^^  one,"  Miss  Alicia  answered.  "  I  sometimea  go 
and  look  at  it.  But  it  makes  rae  feel  very  sad.  It  is  the  hand- 
some boy  who  was  a  page  in  the  lourt  of  Charles  II  He  died 
in  his  teens.  11  is  name  was  Miles  Hugo  Charles  .Tames.  Jem 
could  see  the  likeness  himself.  So>'^etime8  for  a  little  joke  I 
used  to  call  him  Miles  Hugo." 

"  I  believe  I  remember  him,"  said  Tembarom.  "  I  believe  T 
asked  Pal  ford  his  name.  I  must  wo  and  have  a  look  at  hira 
again.  He  had  n't  much  better  luck  than  the  fellow  that  looked 
like  him,  dying  as  young  as  that," 
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ORM,  color.  (Irniiin,  nnd  divors  other  advantages 
are  nt'ccHsaiy  to  the  civation  of  an  ohjoct  of 
intorest.     Pri'Sfiiting  to  the  worhl  none  of  these 
asi^ets,  Misrt  Alicia  had  slipped  through  life  a 
Kcarcdy    reniarkcd    unit.     No   Jittlc    ghost   of 
pn'ttiiii'ss  lia<l  attracted  the  wandering  eye,  no 
suggestion  of  ngreeahle  or  disagreeable  power 
of  self-assertion  had  arrested  attention.    There 
had  lu'cii  no  hour  in  her  life  when  she  had  ex- 
pected   to    rount    as    being    of    the    slight*;st 
conse(|Uence.     When   she   had    knocked   at   the 
door  of  the  study  at  Hovv.roft  A'icarage,  and  "  dear  papa  "  had 
exclaimed  irritably:     "Who  is  that?     Who  is  that?"  she  had 
always  replied,  "  It  is  only  Alicia." 

This  being  the  case,  her"gradual  awakening  to  the  singularity 
of  her  new  situation  was  inentallv  a  urocess  full  of  ^  -ibts  and 
sometimes  of  alarmed  bewilderments.  If  in  her  g  ihood  a 
curate,  even  a  curate  with  prominent  eyes  and  a  receding  chin 
had  proposed  to  her  that  she  should  face  with  him  a  future  en- 
riched by  the  prospect  of  being  called  upon  to  bring  up  a  proba- 
ble iamily  of  twelve  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  vear 
with  both  parish  and  rectory  barking  and  snapping  at  her  worn- 
down  heels,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  assert  tenderlv  that  she 
was  afraid  she  was  "  not  worthy."  This  was  the  natural  habit 
of  her  mind,  and  in  the  weeks  which  followed  the  io^^y  after- 
noon when  Tembarom  "  staked  out  his  claim  "  she  dwelt  often 
upon  her  unworthiness  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  her. 

First  the  world  below-stairs,  then  the  village,  and  then  the 
county  itself  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Temple  Temple 
Barholm  b.ad  "  taken  her  up."  The  Hrst  tendencv  of  the  world 
below-stairs  was  to  resent  the  unwarranted  uplifting  of  a  person 
whom  there  had  been  a  certain  luxurv  in  regarding  with  disdain 
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and  treating  with  si-arcflv  vi'ilcd  lack  of  consideration  To  ho 
able  to  (h)  thiH  with  a  person  who,  after  all  was  said  and  done, 
was  not  one  of  the  servant  chuss,  hut  a  nort  of  lady  of  hirlh,  was 
not  unstimulating.  And  helow-stairs  the  st^nsc  of  |)or8onal 
rancor  against  "  a  'anger-on  "  is  strong.  The  meals  served  ia 
jyiiss  Alicia's  remote  sitting-room  had  been  served  at  leisuie,  her 
tea  had  rarely  been  hot,  and  her  modestly  tinkled  bell  irregularly 
answered.  Often  her  far  from  liberally  snpplieil  tire  had  gone 
out  on  chilly  days,  and  she  Ihk'  In-en  afraid  to  insist  on  its  being 
relighted.  Her  sole  defense  against  inattention  would  have  been 
to  complain  to  Mr.  Tenifjlt!  Barholm,  and  when  on  one  occa- 
sion a  too  obvious  neglect  had  obliged  her  to  gather  her  ipuiking 
being  together  in  mere  self-resj)ect  and  sjiy,  "  If  this  continues  to 
occur,  William,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  to  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm,"  William  had  so  looked  at  her  and  so  ill  hid  a  secret  smile 
that  it  had  been  almost  tantaiuount  to  his  saying,  *'  I  'd  jolly 
well  like  to  see  you." 

And  now!  Sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  him,  if 
you  please!  Walking  here  and  walking  there  with  him!  Sit- 
ting in  the  library  or  wherever  he  was,  with  him  talking  and 
laughing  and  making  as  much  of  her  as  though  she  were  an 
aunt  with  a  fortune  to  leave,  and  with  her  making  as  free  in 
talk  as  though  at  liberty  to  say  anything  lliat  came  into  her 
head!  Well,  the  beggar  that  had, found  himself  on  horseback 
was  setting  anotlier  one  galloping  alongside  of  him.  In  the 
midst  of  this  natural  resentment  it  was  "  a  bit  upsetting,"  as 
Burrill  said,  to  find  it  dawning  upon  one  that  absolute  exactness 
of  ceremony  was  as  much  to  be  required  for  "  her  "  as  for  "  him." 
!Miss  Alicia  had  long  felt  secretly  sure  that  she  was  spoken  of 
as  "her"  in  the  servants'  hall.  That  businesslike  sharpness 
which  Palford  had  observed  in  his  client  aided  Tembarom  always 
to  see  things  without  illusions.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  his  army  of  servants  sht)uld  regard  him  for 
the  present  as  nmch  more  than  an  intruder;  but  he  also  knew 
that  if  men  am!  women  had  employment  which  was  not  made 
hard  for  them,  and  were  well  paid  for  doing,  they  were  not  anx- 
ious to  lose  it,  and  the  man  who  paid  their  wages  might  give 
orders  with   some  certainty  of  finding  them  obeyed.     He  was 
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••  •'harp  "  in  more  ways  than  ouv.  He  ol.sorvf.i  sI.h.Ios  h.-  mi-'lu 
l.Hv..  huvn  ...x,K...h-.l  to  overlook.  II.-  .,l,s..rvc..l  a  (vrtain  .ha.I.Mn 
the  demeanor  of  the  donL^stie^  wh.n  att.n.ling  Mk-^s  Mi.-ia  -uul 
It  was  a  shade  which  marked  a  difTen-n.-e  h.-tween  servi...  d-.ne 
for  her  and  Hervie.-  done  for  himsHf.  This  was  ...ilv  at  the  ont- 
set,  of  eourse,  wiien  the  secret  re>..ntmcnt  was  felt":  hut  he  „1,. 
served  it,  mere  shade  thoii^ri,  jt  was. 

He  walked  out  into  the  hail  aft.r  Hurriii  one  mornniL'  Not 
having  vet  adjusted  hin.  elf  to  the  rule  that  wlwu  one  wished 
to  sjH'ak  to  a  man  one  rang  a  hell  an<l  .nled  hini  l,uk  tiltv 
tunes  if  necessary,  he  walked  after  Bnrrill  and  stopped  hi 

"  This  jg  a  pretty  good  place  for  servants,  ain't  it'-  "  he  sai.i 

'' Ye8,  sir." 

"  (lood  jiay,  good  food,  not  to(»  much  to  (ht!'" 
"Certainly,  sir,"   Hurrill    replied,   somewhat   disturhed    l.y   a 
casnalne.ss  which  yet   >ugir^.,u.,\   a   nietho.i  of  getti   a  at    some- 
thing or  other.  ^ 

*^'You  and  the  rest  of  them  don't  want  to  change,  do  vuu  ?  " 
No,  sir.      Phere  is  no  complaint  whatever  as  far  as  f   have 
heard. 

"That's  all  right."  Mr.  Temple  Harholm  had  put  hi^  han-j. 
into  his  pockcti^,  and  stood  l(K)king  non-committal  in  a  <teadv 
sort  of  way.  "  There  's  something  I  want  the  jot  of  ym,  to  ,-of 
on  to -right  away.  Miss  Temple  Barholm  is  going  to  s;iv 
here.  She  s  got  to  have  everything  just  as  she  wants  it.  Sh,  •. 
got^to  be  pleased.     She's  the  lady  of  tho  house.     See?" 

If"  ^i°P^  "''■''  ^""'"  '^''^  '''''^^'  professional  dignitv.  "that 
Miss  Temple  Barholm  has  not  had  reason  to  express  anv  dis- 
satisfaetion. 

^^  "I  'ra  the  one  that  would  express  it  -  quiek."  said  Tembaiom. 

She  would  n  t  have  time  to  get  in  first.     I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  I  Bhould  n  t  have  to  do  it.     The  other  fellows  are  under  vou 
You  ve  got  a. head  on  your  shoulders.  I  guess.     It 's  up  to\ou 
to  put  'em  on  to  it.     That 's  all." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Burrill. 

His  master  went  back  into  the  liiirary  smiling  geniallv  and 
Btirnll  stood  still  a  moment  or  so  gazing  at  the^'door  lie  closed 
behind  him. 
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Be  sure  the  village,  and  finally  circles  not  made  up  of  cot- 
tagers, heard  of  this,  howsoever  mysteriously.  Miss  Alicia  was 
not  aware  that  tlie  incident  had  occurred.  She  could  not  help 
observing,  however,  that  the  manners  of  the  servants  of  the 
household  curiously  improved ;  also,  when  she  passed  through  the 
village,  that  foreheads  were  touched  without  omission  and  the 
curtseys  of  playing  children  were  prompt.  When  she  dropped 
into  a  cottage,  housewives  polished  off  the  seats  of  chairs  vigor- 
ously before  offering  them,  and  symptoms  and  needs  were  ex- 
plained with  a  respectftd  fluency  which  at  times  almost  sug- 
gested that  she  might  be  relied  on  to  use  influence. 

"  1  'm  afraid  I  have  done  the  village  people  injustice,"  she  said 
leniently  to  Tembarom.  "  1  used  to  think  thorn  so  disrespectful 
and  unapprcciative.  1  dare  say  it  was  because  I  was  so  troubled 
myself.  I  'm  afraid  one's  own  troubles  do  sometimes  make  one 
unfair." 

"  Well,  yours  are  over,"  said  Tembarom.  "  And  so  are  mine 
as  long  as  you  stay  by  me." 

Never  had  Miss  Alicia  been  to  London.  She  had  remained, 
as  was  demanded  of  her  by  her  duty  to  dear  papa,  at  Kowcroft, 
which  was  in  8f)niorset«hire.  She  had  only  dreamed  of  Lon- 
don, and  had  had  fifty-five  years  of  dreaming.  She  had  read  of 
great  functions,  and  seen  pictures  of  some  of  them  in  the  illus- 
trated papers.  She  had  loyally  endeavored  to  follow  at  a  dis- 
tance the  doings  of  her  Majesty, —  she  always  spoke  of  Queen 
Victoria  reverentially  as  "  her  Majesty," —  she  rejoiced  when  a 
prince  or  a  princess  was  born  or  christened  or  married,  and  be- 
lieved that  a  "drawing-room"  was  the  most  awe-inspiring,  bril- 
liant, and  important  function  in  the  civilized  world,  scarcely 
second  to  Parliament.  London  —  no  one  but  herself  or  an 
elderly  gentlewoman  of  her  type  could  have  told  any  one  the  na- 
ture of  her  thoughts  of  London. 

Let,  therefore,  those  of  vivid  imagination  make  an  effort  to 
depict  to  themselves  the  effect  produced  upon  her  mind  by  Tem- 
barom's  casually  suggesting  at  breakfast  one  morning  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  rather  a  good  "  stunt "  for  them  to  run  up 
to  London.  By  mere  good  fortune  she  escaped  dropping  the 
egg  she  had  just  taken  from  the  egg-stand. 
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**  London !  "  she  said.     "  Oh  !  " 

"Pearson  tJ.inks  it  wouhl  he'  a  first-rate  idea,"  he  explained. 

I  guess  he  thinks  that  if  he  c:m  get  me  into  the  swell  clothing 
stores  he  can  hx  me  up  as  1  ou^^ht  to  he  fixed,  if  I  ',„  not  going 
to  disgrace  him.  I  should  hate  to  disgrace  Pearson.  Then  he 
can  see  his  girl,  too,  and  I  want  him  to  see  his  girl  " 

"Is- Pearson  — engaged?"    she    asked;    but  'the    thought 

which  was  repeating  itself  aloud  to  her  was  "  London  !  London  '  " 

He  calls  It '  k,.;.p,ng  co.uj.any,'  or  '  walking  out,'  "  Tembarora 

answered.     "She's  a  nice  girl,  and  he's  dead  stuck  on  her. 

Will  you  go  with  me,  Miss  Alicia?  " 

"Dear  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,"  she  fluttered,  "to  visit  London 
would  he  a  privilege  I  never  dreamed  it  would  be  my  great  for- 
tune to  enjoy  —  never." 

"  Good  business !  "  he  ejaculated  delightedlv.  "  That 's  luck 
for  me.  It  gave  me  the  blues  — what  1  saw  of  it.  But  if  you 
are  with  me  I'll  bet  it'll  be  as  ditTerent  as  afternoon  tea  was 
after  I  got  hold  of  you.     When  shall  we  start?     To-morrow''" 

Her  sixteen-year-old  blush  repeated  itself. 

"I  feel  so  sorry.  It  seems  almost  undignified  to  mention  it, 
but— I  tear  I  should  not  look  smart  enough  for  London.  Mv 
wardrobe  is  so  very  limited.  1  must  n't,"  she  added  with  a  swee't 
effort  at  humor,  "  do  the  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  discredit  by 
looking  unfashionable." 

He  was  more  delighted  than  before. 

"  Say,"  he  broke  out,  "  I  "11  tell  you  wi.at  we  '11  do-  we  '11  go 
together  and  buy  everything  '  suitable '  in  sight.  The  pair  of 
us  '11  come  back  here  as  suitable  as  Burrill  and  Pearson  We  '11 
paint  the  town  red." 

He  actually  meant  it.  He  was  like  a  bov  with  a  new  game 
His  sense  of  the  dreariness  of  London  had  disappeared  He 
knew  what  it  would  be  like  with  Miss  Alicia  as  a  companion 
He  had  really  seen  nothing  of  the  place  himself,  and  he  would 
hnd  out  every  darned  thing  worth  looking  at,  and  take  her  to 
see  it  -.  theaters,  shops,  every  show  in  town.  When  they  left 
the  breakfa^it-table  it  was  agreed  upon  that  they  would  make  the 
journey  the  following  day. 

He  did  not  openly  refer  to  the  fact  that  among  the  plans  for 
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tlifir  roiintl  of  fostivitios  ho  had  laid  out  for  himself  the  alti'iid- 
inj.'  to  one  or  two  practical  points.  Ho  was  going  to  see  Pal- 
i'ord,  and  he  had  made  an  appointment  with  a  celebrated  nerve 
specialist.  He  did  not  discuss  this  tor  several  reasons.  One  of 
them  was  that  his  summing  up  of  Miss  ^Alicia  was  that  she  had 
had  trouble  enough  to  think  over  all  her  little  life,  and  the  thing 
for  a  fellow  to  do  for  her,  if  he  liked  her,  was  to  give  her  a  good 
time  and  make  her  feel  as  if  she  was  at  a  picnic  right  straight 
along  —  not  let  her  even  hear  of  a  darned  thing  that  might 
worry  her.  He  had  said  comparatively  little  to  her  about 
Strangeways.  His  first  mention  of  his  condition  had  obviously 
made  her  somewhat  nervous,  though  she  had  been  full  of  kindly 
interest.  She  was  in  private  not  sorry  that  it  was  felt  better 
that  she  should  not  disturb  the  patient  by  a  visit  to  his  "-^ 
The  abnormality  of  his  condition  seemed  just  slightly  ah  t 
to  her. 

"  But,  oh,  how  good,  how  charitable,  yoii  are ! "  she  had  mur- 
mured. 

"  Good,"  he  answered,  the  devout  admiration  of  her  tone  rather 
puzzling  him.  "  It  ain't  that.  I  just  want  to  see  the  thing 
through.  I  dropped  into  it  by  accident,  and  then  I  dropped 
into  this  by  accident,  and  that  made  it  as  easy  as  falling  off  a 
log.  I  believe  he  's  going  to  get  well  sometime.  I  guess  I  kind 
of  like  him  because  he  holds  on  to  me  so  and  believes  I  'm  just 
It.     Maybe  it 's  because  1  'm  stuck  on  myself." 

His  visit  to  Strangeways  was  longer  than  usual  that  after- 
noon. He  explained  the  situation  to  him  so  that  he  under- 
stood it  sufficiently  not  to  seem  alarmed  by  it.  This  was  one  of 
the  advances  Tembarom  had  noticed  recently,  that  he  was  less 
easily  terrified,  and  seemed  occasionally  to  see  facts  in  their 
proper  relation  to  one  another.  Sometimes  the  experiments 
tried, on  him  were  successful,  sometimes  they  were  not,  but  he 
never  resented  them. 

"  You  are  trying  to  help  me  to  remember,"  he  said  once.  "  I 
think  you  will  sometime." 

"  Sure  I  will,"  said  Tembarom.     "  You  're  better  every  day." 

Pearson  was  to  remain  in  charge  of  him  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  ix)ndon  visit.     Then  he  was  to  run  up  for  a  couple  of 
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davs,  leaving  in  his  ],Iiro  a  vouiig  footmau  to  wliom  tlio  invalid 
had  become  accustomed. 

The  visit  to  London  was  to  Miss  Alicia  a  period  of  enraptured 
delirium.    The  beautiful  hotel  in  which  she  was  established,  the 
afternoons  at  the  Tower,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  evenings  at  the  play,  during  which  one  saw  the  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  actors,  the  mornings  in  the  shops,  at- 
tended as  though  one  were  a  person  of  fortune,  what  could  bo 
said  of   them?     And   the   sacred   day   on  which   .  .e   saw   her' 
Majesty  drive  slowly  by,  glittering  helmets,  splendid  uniforms, 
waving  plumes,  and  clanking  swords  accompanying  and  guard- 
ing her,  and  gentlemen  standing  still  with  their  hats  otf,  and 
everybody  looking  after  her  with  that  natural   touch   of  awe 
which    royalty    properly    inspires!     Miss    Alicia's    heart    beat 
rapidly  in  her  breast,  and  she  involuntarily  made  a  curtsey  as 
the  ^eat  lady  in  mourning  drove  by.     She  lost  no  shade  of 
any  flavor  of  ecstatic  pleasure  in    avthing,  and  was  to  Tein- 
barom,  wlio  knew  nothing  about  shades  and  flavors,  indeed  a 
touching  and  endearing  thing. 

He  had  never  got  so  much  out  of  anything.  If  Ann  had  just 
been  there,  well,  that  would  have  been  the  limit.  Ann  was  on 
her  way  to  America  now,  and  she  would  n't  write  to  him  or  let 
him  write  to  her.  He  had  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  it.  He  could 
find  out  only  in  that  way,  she  said.  It  was  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  youth  and  longing  in  him  gave  him  some  half-hours 
to  face  which  made  him  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  stare 
hard  at  the  wall,  folding  his  arms  tightly  as  he  tilted  his  chair, 
there  arrived  a  day  when  one  of  the  most  exalted  shops  in 
Bond  Street  was  invaded  by  an  American  young  man  of  a  bear- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  which  M-ere  .subtly  combined  with  a  re- 
motely suggested  air  of  knowing  that  if  he  could  find  what  he 
wanted,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  power  to  get  it.  What 
he  wanted  was  not  usual,  and  was  explained  with  a  frankness 
which  might  have  seemed  unsophisticated,  but,  singularly,  did 
not.  He  wanted  to  have  a  private  talk  with  some  feminine 
power  in  charge,  and  she  must  be  some  one  who  knew  exactly 
what  ladies  ought  to  have. 

Being  shown  into  a  room,  such  a  feminine  power  was  brought 
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to  him  and  placed  at  his  service.  8he  was  a  middle-aged  per- 
son, wearing  beautifully  fitted  garments  and  having,  an  observant 
eye  and  a  dignified  suavity  of  manner.  She  looked  the  young 
American  over  with  a  swift  inclusion  of  all  possibilities.  He 
was  by  this  time  wearing  extremely  well-fitting  garments  him- 
self, but  she  was  at  once  aware  that  his  tailored  perfection  was 
a  new  thing  to  him. 

He  went  to  his  point  without  apologetic  explanation. 

"  You  know  all  the  things  any  kind  of  a  lady  ought  to  have," 
he  said — "all  the  things  that  would  make  any  one  feel  com- 
fortable and  as  if  tliey  'd  got  plenty  ?  Useful  things  as  well 
as  ornamental  ones?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  rising  interest.  "  1  have  been 
in  the  establishment  thirty  years." 

"  Good  business,"  Tcmbarom  replied.  Already  he  felt  re- 
lieved. "  1  've  got  a  relation,  a  little  old  lady,  and  I  want  her 
to  fix  herself  out  just  as  she  ought  to  be  fixed.  Now,  what  I  'm 
afraid  of  is  that  she  won't  get  everything  she  ought  to  unless 
I  manage  it  for  her  somehow  beforehand.  She 's  got  into  a 
habit  of  —  well,  economizing.  Now  the  time 's  past  for  that, 
and  I  want  her  to  get  everything  a  woman  like  you  would  know 
she  really  wants,  so  that  she  could  look  her  best,  living  in  a  big 
country  house,  with  a  relation  that  thinks  a  lot  of  her." 

He  paused  a  second  or  so,  and  then  went  further,  fixing  a 
clear  and  astonishingly  shrewd  eye  upon  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment listening  to  him. 

''  I  found  out  this  was  a  high-class  place,"  he  explained.  "  I 
made  sure  of  that  before  I  came  in.  In  a  place  that  was  second 
or  third  class  there  might  be  people  who'd  think  they'd  caught 
a  '  sucker '  that  would  take  anything  that  was  unloaded  on  to 
him,  because  he  didn't  know.  The  things  are  for  Miss  Temple 
Barholm,  and  she  does  know.  I  shall  ask  her  to  come  here  her- 
self to-morrow  morning,  and  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  show  her  the  best  you  've  got  that 's  suitable."  He  seemed 
to  like  the  word ;  he  repeated  it  — "  Suitable,"  and  quickly  re- 
strained a  sudden,  unexplainable,  wide  smile. 

The  attending  lady's  naiiio  was  Mn-.  ilellish.  Thirty  years' 
experience    had    taught    her   many    lessons.     She   was    a    liard 
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woman  and  a  sharp  one,  but  beneath  her  sharp  liardness  lav  a 
suppressed  sense  of  the  perfect  in  taste.  To  have  a  customer 
with  unchecked  resources  put  into  lier  hands  to  do  her  best  by 
was  an  inspiring  incident.  A  quiver  of  enlightenment  iiad 
crossed  her  countenance  when  she  had  heard  the  name  of 
Temple  Barholm.  She  had  a  newspaper  knowledge  of  the  odd 
Temple  Barholm  story.  This  was  the  next  of  kin  who  had 
blacked  boots  in  New  York,  and  the  obvious  probability  that  he 
was  a  fool,  if  it  had  taken  the  form  of  a  hope,  had  been  promptly 
nipped  in  the  bud.  The  type  from  which  he  was  furthest  re- 
moved was  that  of  the  fortune-intoxicated  young  man  who  could 
be  obsequiously  flattered  into  buying  anything  which  cost  money 
enough.  "^ 

"  Not  a  thing  's  to  be  unloaded  on  her  that  she  does  n't  like  " 
he  added,  "and  she's  not  a  girl  that  goes  to  pink  teas.  She's 
a  — a  — lady  — and  not  young— and  used  to  (piiet  ways." 

The  evidently  Xew  York  word  "  unload  "  revealed  him  to  his 
hearer  as  by  a  flash,  though  she  had  never  heard  it  before. 

"  We  have  exactly  the  things  which  will  be  suitable,  sir,"  she 
said.  "  I  think  I  quite  understand."  Tembarom  smiled  again, 
and,  t^  v,ng  her,  went  away  still  smiling,  because  he  knew  Miss 
Ahcu      1,      "e. 

There  wt.e  of  course  difficulties  in  the  way  of  persuading 
Miss  Alicia  that  her  duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  spending  morn- 
ings in  the  most  sumptuous  of  Bond  Street  shops,  ordering  for 
herself  an  entire  wardrobe  on  a  basis  of  unlimited  resources, 
lembarom  was  called  upon  to  employ  the  most  adroitly  subtle 
reasoning,  entirely  founded  on  his  "claim"  and  her  affectionate 
willingness  to  give  him  pleasure. 

He  really  wade  love  to  her  in  the  way  a  jovful  young  follow 
can  make  ove  to  his  mother  or  his  nicest  aunt.  He  made  her 
tee!  that  she  counted  for  so  mr.ch  in  his  scheme  of  enjoyment 
that  to  do  as  he  asked  would  be  to  add  a  glow  to  it. 

fi.  ."r^i^f  ''''°'^  'P''''  y*'"'"  ^'^  s^'^-  "^'he  Mellish  woman 
that  s  the  boss  has  promised  that.  I  would  n't  have  you  spoiled 
for     farm,"  he  added  heartily.  " 

And  he  spoke  the  truth.  If  he  had  been  told  that  he  was 
cherishing  her  type  as  though  it  were  a  priceless  bit  of  old 
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Saxe,  ho  would  have  ytuied  blankly  and  made  a  jocular  remark. 
But  it  was  exactly  this  which  he  actually  clung  to  and  adored. 
He  even  had  a  second  private  interview  with  Mrs.  Mellish,  and 
asked  her  to  "  keep  her  as  much  like  she  was  "  as  was  possible. 

Stimulated  by  the  suppressed  touch  of  artistic  fervor,  Mrs. 
Mellish  guessed  at  something  even  before  her  client  arrived;  but 
the  moment  she  entered  the  showroom  all  was  revealed  to  her  at 
once.  The  very  hint  of  flush  and  tremor  in  Miss  Alicia's  man- 
ner was  an  assistance.  Surrounded  by  a  small  and  extremely 
select  court  composed  of  Mrs.  Mellish  and  two  low-voiced,  deft- 
handed  assistants,  it  was  with  a  fine  little  effort  that  Miss  Alicia 
restrained  herself  from  exterior  suggestion  of  her  feeling  that 
there  was  something  almost  impious  in  thinking  of  possessing 
the  exquisite  stuffs  and  shades  displayed  to  her  in  flowing  beauty 
on  every  side.  Such  linens  and  batistes  and  laces,  such  delicate, 
faint  grays  and  lavenders  and  soft-falling  blacks!  If  she  had 
been  capable  of  approaching  the  thought,  such  luxury  might  even 
have  hinted  at  guilty  splendor. 

Mrs.  Mellish  became  possessed  of  an  "  idea."  To  create  the 
costume  of  an  exquisite,  early-Victorian  old  lady  in  a  play  done 
for  the  most  fashionable  and  popular  actor  manager  of  the 
most  "drawing-room"  of  West  End  theaters,  where  one  saw 
royalty  in  the  royal  box,  with  boufjuets  on  every  side,  the  or- 
chestra breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  strain  to  play  "  God 
Save  the  Queen,"  and  the  audience  standing  up  a.s  the  royal 
party  came  in  —  that  was  her  idea.  She  carried  it  out,  steering 
Miss  Alicia  with  finished  tact  through  the  shoals  and  rapids  of 
her  timidities.  And  the  result  was  wonderful ;  color, —  or, 
rather,  shades, —  textures,  and  forms  were  made  subservient  by 
real  genius.  Miss  Alicia  —  as  she  was  turned  out  when  the 
wardrobe  was  complete  —  might  have  been  an  elderly  little 
duchess  of  sweet  and  modest  good  taste  in  the  dress  of  forty  years 
earlier.  It  took  time,  but  some  of  the  things  were  prepared  as 
though  by  magic,  and  the  night  the  first  boxes  were  delivered  at 
the  hotel  Miss  Alicia,  on  going  to  bed,  in  kneeling  down  to  her 
devotions  prayed  fervently  that  she  might  not  be  "  led  astray  by 
fleshly  desires."  and  that  her  gratitude  might  be  acceptable,  and 
not  stained  by  a  too  great  joy  "  in  the  things  which  corrupt." 
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Tlie  very  noxt  day  ocrurrod  Kose.     She  was  tht'  voung  [>eiso[) 
to  whom   Pearson  was  ougagod,  and  it  appeared  "that  if  Miss 
Alicia  would  make  up  her  mind  to  oblige  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 
by  allowing  the  girl  to  come  to  her  as  lady's-maid,  even  if  only 
temporarily,  she  would  be  doing  a  most  kind  and  charitable 
thing.     She  was  a  very  nice,  well-behaved  girl,  and  unfortu- 
nately she  had  felt  herself  forced  to  leave  her  place  because  her 
mistress's  husband  was  not  at  all  a  niee  man.     He  had  shown 
himself  so  far  from  nice  tliat  Pearson  had  been  most  unhappv 
and  Rose  had  been  compelled  to  give  notice,  though  she  had  no 
other  situation  in  prospect  and  her  mother  was  depen.Ient  on 
her.     This  was  without  doubt  not  Mr.  Temple  Harholm's  exact 
phrasing  of  the  story,  but  it  was  what  Miss  Alicia  gathered,  and 
what  moved  her  deeply.     It  was  so  cruel  and  so  sad!     That 
wicked  man!     That  poor  girl!     She  had  never  had  a  lady's- 
maid,  and  might  be  rather  at  a  loss  at  first,  but  it  was  only  like 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  kind  heart  to  suggest  such  a  way  of 
helping  the  girl  and  poor  Pearson. 

So  occurred  Rose,  a  pretty  creature  whose  blue  eves  suppressed 
grateful  tears  as  she  took  Miss  Alicia's  instructions  during  their 
first  interview.     And  Pearson  arrived  the  same  night,  and,  wait- 
ing upon  Tembarom,  stood  before  him,  and  with  perfect  respect 
choked.  '      ' 

"  Might  I  thank  you,  if  you  pleasp,  sir,"  he  began,  recovering 
himself— "might  1  thank  you  and  sav  how  grateful  —  Rose 
and  me,  sir  — "  and  choked  again. 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  all  right,"  answered  Tembarom  "  It 
IS  all  right.     I  wish  I  was  fixed  like  vou  are,  Pearson." 

When  the  Count,  s  of  Mallowe  called.  Rose  had  just  dressed 
Miss  Ahcia  for  the  afternoon  in  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
evolutions  of  Mrs.  Mellish's  idea.  It  was  a  definite  creation  as 
even  Lady  Mallowe  detected  the  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon  it. 
Its  hue  was  dull,  soft  gray,  and  how  it  managed  to  concede  points 
and  elude  suggestions  of  modes  interred,  and  vet  remain  what  it 
did  remain,  and  accord  perfectly  with  the  side  ringlets  and  the 
lace  cap  of  Mechlin,  only  dressmaking  genius  could  havp  ex- 
plained. The  mere  wearing  of  it  gave  Miss  Alicia  a  support  and 
courage  which  she  could  scarcelv  believe  to  be  her  own.     When 
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the  cards  of  Udy  Mallowe  and  Lady  Joan  Favre  were  brought 
up  to  lier,  she  was  absolutely  not  really  frightened;  a  little  nerv- 
ous for  a  moment,  j)erliai)8,  but  frightened,  no.  A  few  weeks 
of  relief  and  ease,  of  cheery  consideration,  of  perfectly  good 
treatment  and  good  food  and  good  clothes,  had  begun  a  rebuild- 
ing of  the  actual  cells  of  her. 

Lady  Mallowe  entered  alone.  She  was  a  hcndsome  person, 
and  astonishingly  young  when  considered  as  the  mother  of  a 
daughter  of  twenty-seven.  She  wore  a  white  veil,  and  looked 
pmk  through  it.  She  swept  into  the  room,  and  shook  hands 
with  Miss  Alicia  with  delicate  warmth. 

"  We  do  not  really  know  each  other  at  all,"  she  said.  « It  is 
disgraceful  how  little  relatives  see  of  one  another." 

The  disgrace,  if  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  relationship, 
was  not  immense.  Perhaps  this  thought  flickered  across  Miss 
Alicia's  mind  among  a  number  of  other  things.  She  had  heard 
"dear  papa"  on  Lady  Mallowe,  and,  howsoever  lacking  in 
graces,  the  vicar  of  Eoweroft  had  not  lacked  an  acrid  shrewd- 
ness. Miss  Alicia's  sensitively  self-accusing  soul  shrank  before 
a  hasty  realization  of  the  fact  that  if  he  had  been  present  when 
the  cards  were  brought  up,  he  would,  on  glancing  over  them 
through  his  spectacles,  have  jerked  out  immediately :  "  WTiat 
does  the  woman  want?  She's  come  to  get  something."  Miss 
Alicia  wished  she  had  not  been  so  immediately  beset  by  this 
mental  vision. 

Lady  Mallowe  had  come  for  something.  She  had  come  to  be 
amiable  to  Miss  Temple  Barholm  and  to  establish  relations  with 
her. 

^^  "Joan  should  have  been  here  to  meet  me,"  she  explained. 
"  Her  dressmaker  is  keeping  her,  of  course.  She  will  be  so  an- 
noyed.    She  wanted  very  much  to  come  with  me." 

It  was  further  revealed  that  she  might  arrive  at  any  moment, 
which  gave  Miss  Alicia  an  opportunity  to  express,  with  pretty 
grace,  the  hope  that  she  would,  and  her  trust  that  she  was  quite 
well. 

"  She  is  always  well,"  Lady  Mallowe  returned.  "  And  she  is 
of  course  as  interested  as  we  all  aw  in  this  romantic  thing.  It 
18  perfectly  delicious,  like  a  tliive-volumed  novel." 
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"It  is  romantic,"  said  Misg  Alicia,  wondering  how  much  her 
visitor  knew  or  thought  she  know,  and  what  circumstances  would 
present  themselves  to  her  as  delicious. 

'•  Of  course  one  has  heard  only  the  u^^iial  talk  one  alwavs  hears 
when  everybody  is  chattering  about  a  thing,"  Lady  Maliowe  re- 
plied, with  a  propitiating  smile.  "  No  one  really  knows  what  is 
true  and  what  is  n't.  But  it  is  nice  to  notice  that  all  the  gossip 
speaks  so  well  of  him.  No  one  seems  to  pretend  that  he  is  anv- 
tlung  but  extremely  nice  himself,  notwithstanding  his  disad- 
vantages." 

She  kept  a  fine  hazel  eye,  surrounded  bv  a  line  which  artistic- 
ally represented  itself  as  black  lashes,  steadily  resting  on  Miss 
Alicia  as  she  said  the  la.st  words. 

•'  He  is,"  said  Miss  Alicia,  with  gentle  firmness,  "  nicer  than  I 
had  ever  imagined  any  young  man  could  be  —  far  nicer." 

Lady  Mallowe's  glance  round  the  luxurious  private  sitting- 
room  and  over  the  perfect  "  idea  "  of  Mrs.  Mellish  was  so  swift 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

"  How  delightful !  "  she  said.  "  He  must  be  unusuallv  agree- 
able, or  you  would  not  have  consented  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
him." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  have  been  asked  to  stay 
with  him.  Lady  Maliowe,"  Miss  Alicia  replied,  the  gentle  firm- 
ness becoming  a  soft  dignity. 

"Which  of  course  shows^ll  the  more  how  attractive  he  must 
be.  And  in  view  of  the  past  lack  of  advantages,  what  a  help  vou 
can  be  to  him !  It  is  quite  wonderful  for  him  to  have  a  rela- 
tive at  hand  who  is  an  P:nglishwoman  and  familiar  with  things 
he  will  feel  he  must  learn." 

A  perhaps  singular  truth  is  that  but  for  the  unmistakable 
nature  of  the  surroundings  she  quickly  took  in  the  significance 
ot,  and  but  for  the  perfection  of  the  carrying  out  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
lish s  delightful  idea,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  her  ladv- 
ship  8  manner  of  approaching  Miss  Alicia  and  certain  subjects  on 
which  she  desired  enlightenment  would  have  been  much  more 
direct  and  much  less  pronitiatnrv.  Extra/^rdinarv  as  it  was, 
the  creature '- she  thought  of  Tembarom  as  "the  creature" 
—  had  plainly  been  so  pleased  with  the  chance  of  being  properly 
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coached  that  he  had  put  cvervthing,  so  to  speak,  in  the  little 
old  woman's  hands.  She  had  jjot  a  hold  upon  him.  It  was 
quite  likely  that  to  regard  her  as  a  definite  factor  would  only  be 
the  part  of  the  merest  discretion.  She  was  evidently  quite  in 
love  with  him  in  her  early-Victorian,  spinster  way.  On.'  had  to 
be  prudent  with  women  like  that  who  had  got  iu.ld  of  a  male 
creature  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  were  iiliiiost  un- 
aware of  their  own  power  Their  very  unconsciousness  made 
them  a  dangerous  influence. 

With  a  masterly  leview  of  these  facts  in  her  mind  Ladv  Mal- 
lowe  went  on  with  a  fluent  and  pleasant  talk,  through  the 
medium  of  which  she  managed  to  convey  a  large  number  of 
things  Miss  Alicia  was  far  from  being  clever  enough  to  realize 
she  was  talking  about.  She  lightly  waved  wings  of  suggestion 
across  the  scene,  she  dropped  infinitesimal  F3cds  in  passing,  she 
left  faint  echoes  behind  her  — the  kind  of  echoes  one  would 
find  oneself  listening  to  and  trying  to  hear  as  definitely  formed 
sounds.  She  had  been  balancing  herself  on  a  precarious  plat- 
form of  rank  and  title,  unsupported  by  any  sordid  foundation 
of  a  solid  nature,  through  a  lifetime  spent  in  London.  She 
had  learned  to  catch  fiercely  at  straws  of  chance,  and  bittorlv  to 
regret  the  floating  past  of  the  slightest,  which  had  made  of' her 
a  finished  product  of  her  kind.  She  talked  lightlv,  and  was 
sometimes  almost  witty.  To  !  (  r  hearer  she  seemed  to  know 
every  brilliant  personage  and  to  be  familiar  w'  every  dazzling 
thing.  She  knew  well  wluit  social  habits  ar  .-stonis  meant, 
what  their  value,  or  lack  of  value,  was.  T'..  .e  were  customs] 
she  implied  skilfully,  so  established  by  time  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ignore  them.  Relationships,  for  instance,  stood  for  so 
much  that  was  fine  in  England  that  one  was  sometimes  quite 
touched  by  the  far- reach ingness  of  family  loyalty.  The  head  of 
the  house  of  a  great  estate  represented  "a  certain  power  in  the 
matter  of  upholding  .ne  dignity  of  his  possessions,  of  caring  for 
his  tenantry,  of  standing  for  proper  hospitality  and  friendly 
family  fee  \g.  It  was  quite  beautiful  as  one  often  saw  it. 
Throughout  the  talk  there  were  several  references  to  Joan,  who 
really  must  come  in  shortly,  which  Mere  very  interesting  to  Mi.-:-; 
Alicia.     Lady  Joan,  Miss  Alicia  heard  casually,  was  a  great 
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beauty  Tier  perfect, on  and  I..,.  ,.x„,.,„o  rl.v.rness  ha.l  ,nn.i.. 
her  perhaps  a  trif.e  difl^nle.  Sh.  ha.l  nt.t  .lono  -  \Mv  Mallowe 
put  It  with  a  ightness  of  phrasing  which  was  .icli<acv  ,t«.lf- 
what  8he  might  have  done,  with  every  exalted  a.lvantago.  s,. 
many  times,  bhe  had  a  profound  nature.  Here  Ladv  Mallowe 
waved  away,  as  it  were,  a  ghost  of  a  sigh.  Since  Miss  Teuipie 
Barholm  was  a  relative,  she  had  no  doubt  heard  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  very  sad  incident  «hieh  her  mother  sonietim.s  fearci 
J)rejudiced  the  girl  even  yet. 

MiJr;-  -""i"^'?  •/'^'"•"  '"■'''^«  f""-*'^  invohmtarilv  from 
Miss  Ahcia's  I.ps.     I.ady   Mallowe  stared  a  little 

then^?  "  ^'""  '""  ''""  "'"'  ■  "  ''"  ''''^'"^-  "  '^'^  ^^'""  '^■"••^^-  »'''"' 
t7atttle''ho;.'''^'""  '"  ''^""'  """""^'"  •*  --^  -'•^'  ^'hen  ne 

"I'mu^  ::;f  j;:?thl:''^'^'  ^''  ^  ^"'^''^"'  ^^"^"'"'-  -^^"-• 

Lady  Joan  had  not  appeared  ev^n  after  thev  had  had  tea 
and  her  mother  went  away,  but  somehow  Miss  Alicia  bad  rcachcl 
a  vague  y  yearning  feeling  for  her  and  wished  verv  much  the 
dressmaker  had  rdease.l  her.  She  was  quite  stirred  when  it 
revealed  itself  alnw.st  at  the  last  momentShat  in  a  few  w  ek 
both  she  and  Lady  Mallowe  were  to  pay  a  visit  at  no  ^reat  dis- 
tance from  Temple  Barholm  itself,  aid  that  her  ladvslTip  wo  Id 
certanily  arrange  to  drive  over  to  continue  her  deligh  ful  ac- 
quaintance  and  to  see  the  beautiful  old  place  again 

In  any  ease  one  must,  even  if  he  lived  in  lonelv  state    pav 
ones   respects   to   the   head   of   the   house.     The    truth    i/of 

to  know  that  one  is  not  merely  invading  the  privacv  of  a  bacbe. 

•or,    Lady  Mallowe  put  it. 

"She'll  come  iov  ymi."  Little  Ann  had  soberlv  remarked 
iembarom  remembered  the  look  in  her  quiet,  unresentful  blue 

eyes  when  be  came  in  to  dinner  and  Miss  Alicia  related  to  him 

the  events  of  the  afternoon. 
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. — -tr^^^^l*^  sprinp,  when  Uicy  traveled  Imck  to  the 
'  ■  '  iiorlh,   WU8  so  pcrci'ptibly  ntarer  that  the 

i'li^iitivt'  soft  days  strayi  .1  in  advance  at 
int«'-  .'als  iliat  were  briefer.  They  il  .>se  one 
;'i  !  joumey,  and  its  dear  sunshine  and 
.^__^-^-'  1  H  at  faint  greenness  were  so  exhilara- 
.ig  to  Miss  Alicia  that  she  was  a  companion 
(  make  any  journey  an  affair  to  rank  with 
liohilays  and  adventures.  The  strange  lux- 
ur,  of  traveling  in  a  reserved  first-clasa 
carriage,  of  being  made  timid  by  no  sense 
of  unlitness  of  dress  or  luggage,  would  have 
fdled  her  with  grateful  rapture;  but  Rose, 
joiirnf  ying  with  Pearson  a  few  coaches  behind,  appeared  at  the 
carriage  window  at  ever)'  import^mt  station  to  say,  "Is  there 
anything  1  may  do  for  you,  ma'am?"  And  there  really  never 
was  anything  she  could  do,  because  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  re- 
membered everythinif  which  could  make  her  comfort  p<'rfect. 
In  the  moods  of  one  who  searches  the  prospect  for  suggestions 
as  to  pleasure  he  can  give  to  himself  by  delighting  a  dear  child, 
he  had  found  and  bought  for  her  a  most  elegant  little  dressing- 
bag,  with  the  neatest  of  plain-gold  fittings  beautifully  initialed. 
It  reposed  upon  the  cushioned  seat  near  her,  and  made  her 
heart  beat  every  time  she  caught  sight  of  it  anew.  How  won- 
derful it  would  be  if  poor  dear,  darling  mama  could  look  down 
and  see  everything  and  really  know  what  happiness  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  her  unworthy  child ! 

Having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  journey  made  with  Mr. 
Palford,  Tembarom  felt  that  his  whole  world  had  changed  for 
him.  The  landscape  had  altered  its  aspect.  Miss  Alicia 
pointed  out  bits  of  freshening  grass,  was  sure  of  the  breaking 
of  brown  leaf-buds,  and  more  than  once  breathlessly  suspected 
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a  primrose  in  a  Hl.eh.r.Ml  1,h]j..  .orn.-r.  A  cuu.trv-l.rHl  won.an 
wnh  lounfry-Lnnl  k.M  m.h.s.h  of  ..v.-  «,m|  a  .nuut.  v-l..v.i  s.-ns.  u( 

.e  st-a.o„H  change,  slu-  -nv  so  ...u.h  that  1...  ha.l  ...v.-r  knmvn 
hat  Hi.e  lu.gan   to   /uakn   l.in,   s...  also.     Har..   tiv.s   wouM   I,.- 

.i<-k-h.av.Hl  ru.st,nK-plmvs,  li^l^.s  „n„M  hv  white  with  haw- 
"""•";  «'"!  hohJ  hh...  e^jTH  ,„..!  ihi.ps  a,„l  son.'s.  Skvliiks 
wou  ,1  spring  out  of  H...  fivl.ls  arul  soar  into  th.  sky,  dn.ppi,.. 
.Tysta  (ha.ns  of  joyous  tills.  Th.  voting:.  gani-MH  woul.l  I,: 
full  of  f bwors,  tl,  r..  woul.l  l„.  poppi.s  ;,!.a,ninK  '^"•^rlet  in  the 
.-.rn  and  .n  l.utt.-cup-tiu.H  all  Ih.  unvn  grass  wouM  b.  a  sheet 
of  shining  gold. 

"  When  it  all  happen*  T  shall  I,.,  like  a  little  East-Sidor  taken 
for  a  dav  in  th«  roun.ry.     J  shall  l.  asking  .p.estu.ns  at  every 
.'P.^^  lemharon.  said.     "Temple  Harholn.  nn,~t  he  pretty  line 
then.  '         •' 

«<r^\"  ':\!T''''"  ''"'   ^^''^   '^"'''^'  ^""''"S  to  him  almost 
olemny.    -that    sometimes    it    ,nakes    one    really    lo^.    one's 
breath. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  with  sudden  wistfulne«*- 

wish   Ann—"  he    began  and   then,  seeing  the  repressed 
Huestion  in  her  eyos,  made  up  his  mind 

He  told  her  about  Little  Ann.      He  did  not   u.e  very  many 
words,  but  she  knew  a  great  deal  when  he  had  tlnished.     And 
.er  spins  er  soul   was   thrilled.     Neither  she  nor  poor   Emdy 
ad  ever  had  an  admirer,  and  it  was  nnt  considered  refined  for 
unsought    lenules    to    discuss    "such    Md.je.ts."      Domestic    de- 
imurn  over   the  joy  of  an  engagement   in   fanuh.s   in   which 
-haig    e,.s  were  a  drug  she  had  seen.     It  ...  i.deed  inevVal 
at  there  should  l,e  more  rejoicing  ov  t  onr-  Miss  Timson  who 
ad  straye.1  from  the  fold  into  the  haven  of  marriage  than  ove 
te    n,,,,.„,„,     j,,,,^,^^    ,,,.^,_^^^^    ^^.j^^^    ^^^^^^.^^^^^    U.hind      R 

he  had  never   Known   intimately  an.   one  who  was   in  love 
ealy  ,n  love.     Mr.  Temple  Barlnd.;  must  be.     When    .e  s,  oke 
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*'  She  must  be  a  very  —  very  nice  girl,"  she  ventured  at 
leugth.  "  1  am  afraid  1  have  never  been  into  old  Mrs.  Ilutch- 
insun's  cottage.  She  is  quite  comfortably  of!  in  her  way,  and 
does  not  need  parish  care.  I  wish  I  had  seen  Miss  Hutchin- 
son." 

*'  1   wish  she  liad  seen  you,"  was  Tembarom's  answer. 

Miss  Alicia  reflected. 

"  She  nmst  be  very  clever  to  have  such  —  sensible  views," 
she  remarked. 

If  he  had  remained  in  New  York,  and  there  had  been  no 
question  of  his  inlieriting  Temple  Barholm,  the  marriage  would 
have  been  most  suitable.  But  however  "  superior  "  she  might 
be,  a  vision  of  old  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  granddaughter  as  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  and  of  noisy  old  Mr.  Hutchinson 
as  his  father-in-law  was  a  staggering  thing. 

"  You  think  they  were  sensible?"  asked  Tembarom.  "Well, 
she  never  did  anything  that  wasn't.  So  I  guess  they  were. 
And  what  she  says  (joes.  I  wanted  you  to  know,  anyhow.  I 
wouldn't  like  you  not  to  know.  I'm  too  fond  of  you,  Miss 
Alicia."  And  he  put  his  hand  round  her  neat  glove  and 
squeezed  it.  The  tears  of  course  came  into  her  tender  eyes. 
Kmotion  of  aJiy  sort  always  expressed  itself  in  her  in  this 
early-Victorian  manner. 

"  This  Lady  Joan  girl,"  he  said  'suddenly  not  long  after- 
ward, "  is  n't  she  the  kind  that  I  'm  to  get  used  to  —  the  kind 
in  tiie  pictorial  magazine  Ann  talked  about?  I  bimght  one  at 
the  news-stand  at  the  depot  before  we  started.  1  wanted  to 
get  on  to  the  pictures  and  see  what  they  did  to  me," 

He  found  the  paper  among  his  belongings  and  regarded  it 
witli  the  expression  of  a  serious  explorer.  It  opened  at  a 
page  of  illustrations  of  slim  goddesses  in  court  dresses.  By 
actual  measurement,  if  regarded  according  to  scale,  each  was 
about  ten  feet  high;  but  their  long  lines,  combining  them- 
selves with  court  trains,  waving  plumes,  and  falling  veils,  pro- 
duced an  awe-inspiring  effect.  Tembarom  gazed  at  them  in 
absorbed  silence. 

"Is  she  something  like  any  of  these?"  he  inquired  finally. 

Miss  Alicia  looked   through   her  glasses. 
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"  Far  more  beautiful,  I  holieve,"  she  answered.  "  These  are 
only  fashion-plates,  and  I  have  heard  tiiat  she  is  a  most  strik- 
ing girl." 

"A  beaut'  from  Beautsville! "  he  said.  "So  that's  what 
I  'm  up  against!  I  wonder  how  much  use  that  kind  of  a  girl 
would  have  for  me." 

He  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  paper  before  he  laid 
It  aside.  As  she  watolied  him,  Miss  Alicia  became  gradually 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  hint  of  determine.1  s(iuare- 
ness  m  his  boyish  jaw.  It  was  perhaps  not  much  more  than  a 
hint,  but  it  really  was  there,  though  she  had  not  noticed  it  be- 
fore. In  fact,  it  usually  hid  itself  behind  his  slangy  youth- 
fulness  and  his  readiness  for  any  good  cheer. 

One  may  as  well  julrait  that  'it  sustained  "him  during  his 
novitiate  and  aided  him  to  pass  through  it  without  ignominy  or 
disaster.  He  was  strengthened  also  by  a  private  resolve  to 
bear  himsell  in  such  a  manner  as  would  at  least  do  decent 
credit  to  Little  Ann  and  her  superior  knowledge.  With  the 
curiou,<.  eyes  of  servants,  villagers,  and  secretiv  outraged  neigh- 
borhood upon  hi,  ,  he  was  shrewd  enough  'to  know  that  he 
might  easily  become  a  perennial  fount  of  grotesque  anecdote 
to  be  used  as  a  legitimate  sourc.  of  ent(  rtainment  in  cottac'es 
over  the  consumption  of  beans  and  bacon,  as  well  as  at  great 
houses  when  dinner-table  talk  threatened  to  become  dull  if  not 
enlivened  by  some  spice.  He  would  not  have  thought  of  this 
or  been  disturbed  by  it  but  for  Ann.  She  knew,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  let  her  be  met  on  her  return  from  America  with  what 
he  called  "a  lot  of  funny  dope"  about  him. 

"Xo  girl  would  like  it,"  ho  said  to  himself.  "And  the 
way  she  said  she  'Reared  too  much  '  just  put  it  up  to  me  to  sec 
that  the  fellow  she  cares  for  doesn't  let  himself  get  laughed 

Though  he  still  continued  to  be  jocular  on  subjects  which  to 
his  valet  seemed  almost  sacred,  Pearson  was  relieved  to  find 
that  his  employer  gradually  gave  himself  into  his  hands  in  a 
manner  quite  amenable.  In  the  touching  way  in  which  nine 
out  of  ten  nice  domesticated  American  males 'obey  the  behests 
Of  the  women  they  are  fond  of,  he  had  followed 'Ann's  direc- 
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tions  to  the  letter,  (Juidcd  In-  the  adept  Pearson,  he  had  gone 
to  the  hest  phices  in  Loudon  and  purchiited  the  correct  things, 
returning  to  Temple  Barholni  with  a  wardrobe  to  which  any 
gentleman  might  turn  at  any  moment  without  a  question. 

"He's  got  good  shoulders,  though  he  does  slouch  a  bit," 
Pearson  said  to  ]{oso.  "And  a  gentleman's  shouPers  are  moro 
than  half  the  battle." 

What  Tembarom  himself  felt  cheered  by  was  the  certainty 
that  if  Ann  saw  him  walking  about  the  park  or  the  village,  or 
driving  out  with  Miss  Alicia  in  the  big  landau,  or  taking  her 
in  to  dinner  every  evening,  or  even  going  to  church  with  her, 
she  would  not  have  occasion  to  flush  at  sight  of  him. 

The  going  to  church  was  one  of  the  duties  of  his  position  he 
found  out.  Miss  Alicia  "put  him  on"  to  that.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  to  present  himself  to  the  villagers  "as  an  ex- 
ample." If  the  Temple  Barholm  pews  were  empty,  the  vil- 
lagers, not  being  incited  to  devotional  exercise  by  his  exalted 
presence,  would  feel  at  lil)erty  to  remain  at  home,  and  in  the 
irreligious  undress  of  shirt-sleeves  sit  and  smoke  their  pipes, 
or,  worse  still,  gather  at  "the  Hare  and  Hounds"  and  drink 
beer.  Also,  it  would  not  be  "at  all  proper"  not  to  go  to 
church. 

Pearson  produced  a  special  cut  of  costume  for  this  cere- 
mony, and  Tembarom  walked  with  Miss  Alicia  across  the  park 
to  the  square-towered  Norman  church. 

In  a  position  of  dignity  the  Temple  Barholm  pews  over- 
looked the  congregation.  There  was  the  great  square  pew  for 
the  family,  with  two  others  for  servants.  Footmen  and  house- 
maids gazed  reverentially  at  prayer-books.  Pearson,  making 
every  preparation  respectfully  to  declare  himself  a  "  miserable 
sinner"  when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  could  scarcely  re- 
strain a  rapid  side  glance  as  the  correctly  cut  and  fitted  and 
entirely  "  suitable  "  work  of  his  hands  opened  the  pew-door  for 
Miss  Alicia,  followed  hor  in,  and  took  his  place. 

Let  not  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  to  church  before  be 
counted  against  him.  There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary 
in  the  fact.  He  had  felt  no  antipathy  to  church-going,  hut 
he  had  not  by  chance  fallen  under  proselyting  influence,  and 
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It  had  certainly  never  occurred  to  l.i.n  that  lie  had  anv  place 
among  the  well-dressed,  conifortahle-lo.jkin^r  pe-ple  he  had  seen 
flocking  into  places  of  worship  i,,  X,.«-  York.  V-  far  as  reli 
gious  observances  Mere  concerned,  he  was  an  unadult.iated 
heathen,  and  was  all  the  more  to  be  congratulated  on  beinir  a 
heathen  of  genial  tendencies. 

The  very  large  pew,  under  the  stone  floor  of  which  his  an- 
cestors had  slept  undisturbe.lly  for  centuries,  interested  him 
greatly.  A  recumbent  marble  crusader  in  armor,  with  feet 
crossed  in  the  customary  manner,  fitted  into  a  sort  of  niche  in 
one  side  of  the  wall.  There  were  carved  tablets  and  manv  in- 
scriptions in  Latin  wheresoever  one  glanced.  'I'he  i)lace'  was 
hke  a  room.  A  heavy,  round  table,  on  which  lav  prayer-books, 
Bibles,  and  hymn-books,  occupied  the  middle.  "About  it  were 
arranged  lieautiful  old  chairs,  with  hassocks  to  kneel  on  To- 
ward a  specially  imposing  chair  with  arms  Miss  Alicia  directed 
him  with  a  glance.  It  was  apparently  his  })lace.  He  was  go- 
ing to  s:t  down  when  he  saw  Miss  Alicia  gentlv  push  forward 
a  hassock  with  her  foot,  and  kneel  on  it,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  as  she  bent  her  head.  He  hastily  drew  forth  his  has- 
sock and   followed   her  example. 

That  was  it,  was  it  ?  It  Wiis  n't  only  a  matter  of  listening  to 
a  sermon;  you  had  to  do  things.  He  had  better  watch  out  and 
see  that  he  didn't  miss  anything.  She  did  n't  know  it  was  his 
hrst  time,  and  it  might  worry  her  to  the  limit  if  he  didn't 
put  It  over  all  right.  One  of  the  things  ),e  had  noticed  in  her 
was  her  fear  of  attracting  attention  by  failing  t..  do  exactly 
the  proper  thing."  If  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  bv  kneeling 
down  when  he  ought  to  stand  up.  or  lying  down  when  he  oughl 
to  sit,  she  d  get  h :.t  all  over,  thinking  what  the  vilhigers  or  the 
other  people  would  say.  Well,  Ann  had  n't  wanted  him  to  look 
diHerent  from  other  fellows  or  to  make  br.'aks.  He  'd  look  out 
from  start  to  finish.  He  directed  a  wat.hful  eve  at  Miss  Alicia 
through  his  fingers.  She  renuiined  kneeling  "a  few  moments, 
and  then  very  quietly  got  up.  He  rose  with  her,  and  took  his 
big  chair  when  she  sat  down.  He  breathed  m.,re  freely  when 
they  had  got  that  far.     That  was  tiie  first  round. 

it  was  not  a  large  church,  but  a  grav  and  solemn  impression 
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of  dignity  brooded  over  it.  It  was  dim  with  light,  which  fell 
through  stained-glass  memorial  windows  set  deep  in  the  thick 
stone  walls.  The  silence  which  reigned  tiiroiigliout  its  spaces 
seemed  to  Tembarom  of  a  new  kind,  different  from  the  silence 
of  the  big  house.  The  occasional  subdued  rustle  of  turned 
prayer-book  leaves  seemed  to  accentuate  it;  the  most  careful 
movement  could  not  conceal  itself;  a  slight  cough  was  a 
startling  thing.  The  way,  Tembarom  thought,  they  could  get 
things  dead-still  in  English  places! 

The  chimes,  which  had  been  ringing  their  last  summons  to 
the  tardy,  slackened  their  final  warning  notes,  became  still 
slower,  stopped.  There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  benches  occu- 
pied by  the  infant  school.  It  suggested  that  something  new 
was  going  to  happen.  From  some  unseen  place  came  the  sound 
of  singing  voices  —  boyis^h  voices  and  the  voices  of  men. 
Tembarom  involuntarily  turned  his  head.  Out  of  the  unseen 
place  came  a  procession  in  white  robes.  Great  Scott !  every  one 
was  standing  up!  He  must  stand  up,  too.  The  boys  and 
men  in  white  garments  filed  into  their  seats.  An  elderly  man, 
also  in  white  robes,  separated  himself  from  them,  and,  going 
into  his  special  place,  kneeled  down.  Then  he  rose  and  began 
to  read: 

"When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wicked- 
ness — " 

Tembarom  took  the  open  book  which  Miss  Alicia  had  very 
delicately  pushed  toward  him.  He  read  the  first  words, —  that 
was  plain  sailing, —  then  he  seemed  to  lose  his  place. 
Alicia  turned  a  leaf.     He  turned  one  also. 

"  Dearly  beloved  brethren  — '' 

ITiere  you  were.  This  was  once  more  plain  sailing 
could  follow  it.  What  was  the  matter  with  Miss  Alicia? 
was  kneeling  again,  everybody  was  kneelir-g.  Where  was  the 
hassock?  He  went  down  upon  his  knees,  hoping  ]\Iiss  Alicia 
had  not  seen  that  he  was  n't  going  to  kneel  at  all.  Then  when 
the  minister  said  "  Amen,"  the  congregation  said  it,  too,  and 
he  came  in  too  late,  so  that  his  voice  sounded  out  alone.  He 
must  wattli  that.  Thun  the  minister  knelt,  and  all  the  people 
prayed  aloud  with  him.     With  the  book  before  him  he  managed 
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to  get  in  after  the  first  few  words;  but  he  was  ii..(  ready  with 
the  responses,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  everybo.ly  stood  up 
again.     And  then  the  organ  phivod,  and  everv'one  sang      He 
could  n't  sing,  anyhow,  and  he  knew  he  could  n't  catch  on  to 
the   kind  of  thing  they   were  doing.     He  hoi,ed    Miss   Alicia 
would  nt  mind  his  standing  up  and  holding  his  hook  and  do- 
ing  nothing.    He  could  not  help  seeing  that  eves  continually 
turned  .toward  him.    They'd   notice   every  darned   break   he 
made,  and  Miss  Alicia  would  know  thev  did.     He  felt  quite  hot 
more  than  once.     He  watched  Miss  Alicia  like  a  hawk;  he  sat 
down  and  listened  to  reading,  he  stood  up  and  listened  to  sing- 
ing; he  kneeled,  he  tried  to  chime  in  with  "Aniens"  and  to 
keep  up  with  Miss  Alicia's  bending  of  head  and  knee.     But 
the  creed,  with  its  sudden  turn  toward  the  altar,  caught  him 
unawares,  he  lost  himself  wholly   in  the  psalms,   the   collects 
left  him  m  deep  water,  hopeless  of  ever  finding  his  place  again, 
and  the  litany  baffled  him,  when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  safe 
by  changing  from   "miserable   sinners"   to  "Spare   us   Good 
Lord"  and  "We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us."     U  he  could  just 
have  found  the  place  he  would  have  been  all  right,  hut  an  hon- 
est anxiety  to  be  right  excited  him,  and  the  fear  of  embar- 
rassing Miss  Alicia  by  going  wrong  made  the  morning  a  strenu- 
ous thing.    He  was  so  relieved  to  find  he  might  sit  still  when 
the  sermon  began  that  he  gave  the  minister  an  attention  which 
might  have  marked  him,  to  the  chance  beholder,  as  a  relicious 
enthusiast. 

By  the  time  the  service  had  come  to  an  end  the  stately  peace 
of  the  place  had  seemed  to  sink  into  his  being  and  luvom.-  part 
of  himself.  The  voice  of  the  minister  bestowing  his  I  ^sing 
the  voices  of  the  white-clothed  choir  floating  up  into  the  v  ulted 
roof,  stirred  him  to  a  remote  pleasure.  He  liked  it,  or  he  knew 
he  would  like  it  when  he  knew  what  to  do.  The  filing  out  of 
the  choristers,  the  silent  final  prayer,  the  soft  rustle  of  people 
nsing  gently  from  their  knees,  somehow  aetuallv  moved  him 
by  its  suggestion  of  something  before  unknown.  He  was  a 
heathen  still,  but  a  heathen  vaguelv  stirred. 

He  was  very  qnief  as  he  walked  "home  across  the  park  with 
Miss  Alicia.  ^ 
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''How  did  you  enjoy  the  sermon?"  she  asked  with  much 
sweetness. 

"  I  'ni  not  used  to  sermons,  but  it  seemed  all  right  to  me,"  he 
answered  *'  What  I  've  got  to  get  on  to  is  knowing  when  to 
stand  up  ancJ  when  to  sit  down.  I  was  n't  mucii  of  a  winner 
at  it  this  morning.     1  guess  you  noticed  that." 

But  his  outward  hearing  had  been  much  more  composed  than 
his  inward  anxiety  had  aUowod  him  to  believe.  His  hesita- 
tions had  not  produced  the  noticeable  etVect  he  had  feared. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  not  rpiite  familiar  with  the  service?" 
she  said.  Poor  dear  boy!  he  had  perhaps  not  been  able  to 
go  to  church  regularly  at  all. 

"I'm  not  familiar  with  any  service,"  he  answered  without 
prejudice.     "I  never  went  to  church  before." 

She  slightly  started  and  then  smiled. 

"  Oh,  you  mean  you  have  never  been  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," she  said. 

Then  he  saw  that,  if  he  told  her  the  exact  tnith,  she  would 
be  frightened  and  shocked.  She  would  not  know  what  to  say 
or  what  to  think.  To  her  unsophisticated  mind  only  murder- 
ers and  thieves  and  criminals  never  went  to  church. '  She  just 
didn't  know.  Why  should  she?  So  he  smiled  also. 
"  No,  I  've  never  been  to  the  Cliurch  of  England,"  he  said. 
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HE  country  was  disorcotly  rnnsrrvativp  in  its 
social  attitude.  The  jrulf  between  it  and  the 
new  owner  of  Temple  Barhohn  was  too  wide 
and  deep  to  bo  crossed  without  ellort  com- 
bined with  immense  mental  ajiility.  It  was 
on  the  whole,  much  easier  not  to  begin  a 
thing  at  all  than  to  begin  it  and  find  one 
must  hastily  search  about  for  not  too  notice- 
able methods  of  ending  it.  A  few  unimpor- 
tant, tentative  calls  were  made,  and  several 
ladies  who  had  remained  unaware  of  Miss 
Alicia  during  her  first  benefactor's  time 
drove  over  to  see  what  she  was  like  and  per- 
haps by  chance  hear  something  of  interest.  One  or  two  of 
them  who  saw  Tembarom  went  away  puzzled  and  amazed.  He 
did  not  drop  his  h's,  which  they  IukI  of  course  expected,  and  he 
was  well  dressed,  and  not  bad-looking;  but  it  was  frequently 
impossible  to  understand  what  he  was  talking  about,  he  used 
such  odd  phrases.  He  seemed  g(H)d  naturcd  enough,  and  his  way 
with  little  old  Miss  Temple  Barholm  was  really  (juite  nice,  queer 
as  it  was.  It  was  ([Ueer  because  he  was  attentive  to  her  in  a 
manner  in  which  young  men  were  not  usually  attentive  to  totally 
insignificant,  elderly  dependents. 

Tembarom  derived  an  extremely  diluted  pleasure  from  the 
visits.  The  few  persons  he  saw  reminded  him  in  varving  de- 
grees of  Mr.  Palford.  They  had  not  l)efore  seen  anything  like 
his  species,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He 
also  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  A  certain  inelasticity 
frustrated  him  at  the  outset.  When,  in  obedience  to  Miss 
Alicia's  instructions,  he  had  returned  the  visits,  he  felt  he  had 
not  gone  far. 

Serious  application  enabled  liim  to  find  his  way  through  the 
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church  service,  and  he  accompanied  Miss  Alicia  to  church  with 
preat  regularity.     He  began  to  take  down  the  books  from  the 
library  shelves  and  look  them  over  gravely.     The  days  grad- 
ually ceased  to  appear  so  long,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  his  hands,  and  he  tried  to  find  ways  of  filling  it.     lie  won- 
dered if  Ann  would  be  pleased  if  he  learned  things  out  of  books. 
When   he   tentatively   approached   the   subject   of   literature 
with  Miss  Alicia,  she  glowed  at  the  delightful  prospect  of  his 
reading  aloud  to   her  in  the  evenings  — "  reading  improving 
things  like  history  and  the  poets." 
"  Let 's  take  a  hack  at  it  some  night,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
The  more  a  fellow  knew,  the  better  it  waa  for  him,  he  sup- 
posed; but  he  wondered,  if  anything  happened  and  he  went 
back  to  New  York,  how  much  "  improving  things  "  and  poetry 
would  help  a  man  in  doing  business. 

The  first  evening  they  began  with  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  and  Miss 
AJicia  felt  that  it  did  not  exhilarate  him;  she  was  also  obliged 
to  admit  that  he  did  not  read  it  very  well.  But  she  felt  sure 
he  would  improve.  Personally  she  was  touch ingly  happy. 
The  sweetly  domestic  picture  of  the  situation,  she  sitting  by 
the  fire  with  her  knitting  and  he  reading  aloud,  moved  and 
delighted  her.  The  next  evening  she  suggested  Tennyson's 
"  Maud."  'le  was  not  as  much  stirred  by  it  as  she  had  hoped. 
He  took  a  somewhat  humorous  view  of  it. 

"He  had  it  pretty  bad,  hadn't  he?"  he  said  of  the  desper- 
ate lover. 

"Oh,  if  only  you  could  once  have  heard  Sims  Reeves  sing 
'  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud  ' !  "  she  sighed.  "  A  kind  friend 
once  took  me  to  hear  him,  and  1  have  never,  never  forgotten 
it." 

But  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  .mtably  did  not  belong  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  impassioned  tenors. 

On  still  another  evening  they  tried  Shakspere.  Miss  Alicia 
felt  that  a  foundation  of  Shakspere  would  be  -nproviug " 
indeed.     They  began  with  "  Hamlet." 

He  foirrd  play-reading  diOicult  and  Shaksperiau  language 
baffling.  !)ut  lie  made  his  way  witli  determination  until  he 
reachea  a  point  where  he  suddenly  grew  .juite  red  and  stopped. 
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"Say,  have  you  read  this?"  he  in<|uire(l  after  his  hesitation. 

"The  plays  of  Shakspere  are  a  part  of  t-vt-ry  young  hidy's 
education,"  she  answered;  "but  1  am  afraid  1  am  not  at  all 
a  Shaksperian  scholar." 

"A  young  lady's  education?"  he  repeated.  "Gee  whizz!" 
he  added  softly  after  a  pause. 

He  glanced  over  a  page  or  so  hastily,  and  then  laid  the  hook 
down. 

"  Say,"  he  suggested,  with  an  evasive  air,  "  let 's  go  over  that 
*  Maud '  one  again.     It 's  —  well,  it 's  easier  to  read  aloud." 

The  crude  awkwardness  of  hia  manner  suddenly  made  Miss 
Alicia  herself  flush  and  drop  a  stitch  in  her  knitting.  How 
dreadful  of  her  not  to  have  thought  of  that ! 

"The  Elizabethan  age  was,  1  fear,  a  rather  coarse  one  in 
some  respects.  Even  history  acknowledges  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself  used  profane  language."  She  faltered  and  coughed 
a  little  apologetic  cough  as  she  picked  up  lier  stitch  again. 

"  I  bet  Ann 's  never  seen  inside  Shakspere,"  said  Tembarom. 
Before  reading  aioud  in  the  future  he  gave  some  previous 
personal  attention  to  the  poem  or  subject  decided  upon.  It 
may  be  at  once  frankly  admitted  that  when  he  read  aloud  it 
was  more  for  Miss  Alicia's  delectation  than  for  his  own.  He 
saw  how  much  she  enjoyed  tlie  situation. 

His  effect  of  frankness  and  constant  boyish  talk  was  so  in- 
separable from  her  idea  of  him  that  she  found  it  a  puzzling 
thing  to  realize  that  she  gradually  began  to  feel  aware  of  a 
certain  remote  reserve  in  him,  or  what  might  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter described  as  a  habit  of  silence  upon  certain  subjects.  She 
felt  it  marked  in  the  case  of  Strangeways.  She  surmised  tliat 
he  saw  Strangeways  often  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with 
him,  but  he  spoke  of  him  rarely,  and  she  never  knew  exactly 
what  hours  were  given  to  him.  Sometimes  she  imagined  he 
found  him  a  greater  responsibility  than  he  had  expected.  Sev- 
eral times  when  she  believed  that  he  had  spent  part  of  a  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  in  his  room,  he  was  more  silent  than  usual 
and  looked  puzzled  and  thoughtful.  She  observed,  as  Mr.  Pal- 
ford  had,  that  the  picture-gallery,  with  its  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors, had  an  attraction.     A  certain  rainy  day  he  asked  her 
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to  go  with  him  and  look  them  over.  It  was  inevitable  that  she 
shouiil  soon  wander  tu  the  p..rtiait  of  .Miles  Hugo  and  ivmaia 
standing  before  it.  'IVmbarom  followed,  and  stood  bv  iier  .si<le 
in  Hilenee  until  her  sadness  broke  its  bounds  with  a  pathetic 
sigh. 

"  Was  he  very  like  him?"  he  asked. 

She  made  an  unconscious,  startled  movement.  For  the  mo- 
meut  she  had  forgotten  his  presence,  and  she  had  not  really 
expected  him  to  remember. 

"  I  mean  Jem,"  he  answered  her  surprised  look.  "  How  was 
he  like  him?  Was  there—"  he  hesitated  and  looked  really 
interested —"  was  he  like  him  in  any  particular  thing?" 

Yes,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  portrait  of  Miles  Hugo  again. 
"They  both  had  those  hands(*me.  drooping  eyes,  with  the  lashea 
coining  together  at  the  corners.  There  is  something  very 
fascinating  about  them,  isn't  there?  I  used  to 'notice  it  so 
much  in  dear  little  Jem.  You  see  how  marked  thev  are  in 
Miles  Hugo."  ^ 

"  Yes,"  'I'embarom  answered.  ■'  \  fellow  who  looked  that 
way  at  a  girl  when  he  made  love  tc  h.;r  would  get  a  atrangle- 
holt.     She  wouldn't  forget  him  ^'ion.■' 

^^  "It  strikes  you  in  that  way,  too?"  said  Miss  Alicia,  shyly. 
"  I  used  to  wonder  if  it  was  —  not  quite  nice  of  me  to  think  of 

it.     But  it  did  seem  that  if  any  one  did  look  at  one  like  that " 

Maidenly    shyness   overcame   her.     "  Poor   Lady    Joan ! "    she 
sighed. 

"There's  a  sort  of  cleft  in  his  chin,  though  it's  a  good, 
square  chin,"  he  suggested.  "And  that  smile  of  his  — WerJ 
Jem's  —  ?  " 

"Yes,  they  were.  The  likeness  was  quite  odd  sometimes  — 
quite." 

"Those  are  things  that  wouldn't  be  likely  to  change  much 
when  he  grew  up,"  Tenibarom  said,  drawing  a  little  closer  to 
the  picture.  "Poor  Jem!  He  was  up  against  it  hard  and 
plenty.     He  had  it  hardest.     This  chap  only  died." 

There  was  no  mistiiking  his  sympathy.  He  asked  so  many 
questions  that  they  sat  down  and  talked  instead  of  going 
through  the  gallery.     He  was  interested  in  the  detail  of  all 
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thHt  had  ocrnrrcl  aftor  tlu'  ;rl,a>(|y  „,o„i..nt  wl,..,i  .l.nn  l,a,l  riHTi 
from  the  .;„•.  -t.l.l..  nrnl  sl..„|  I.H.kit.;,'  .muM.I,  like  m...,.    l.aiU-.l 
jbmg  Hn.mal.  at    tin-  nr.le   of  ........l    Hurn   .Irawn.^    i,.   al.o,.t 

\um      low   soon    \uui    h,  l.ft    L.„„|.,„v     wh„p,.   |,„,    ,,,      „,, 

ntlK.r«  lK>m.ath  a  lall  of  .arth  an.I  storK-s.  Ilavi,,;.  h.anl  this 
much,  Icmharom  ^aw  h(>  cnuhl  „„(  ask  more  q„rslioi.s  Mi,s 
Alic.a  hecan.o  pale,  an.I  her  han.ls  tmuhlc.I.  She  (01,1,1' not 
bear  to  c!iseiit;s  details  ho  liarrowiii^'. 

and  he  patted  her  hand  an.I  n.ade  her  get  up  and  finish  their 
walk  ahout  the  gallery,  lie  h.l.l  her  ell.ow  in  his  ..wn  ...1,1 
n..e  way  a«  he  guided  1„t,  and  the  things  he  .ai.l,  an.I  the 
things  he  pretended  to  think  ..r  n..t  to  un.Ierstan.l,  wre  so 
amusing  that  in  a  sh..rt  time  he  ha.l  ma.Ie  her  lauH,  She 
knew  h.m  well  enough  I.y  this  time  to  he  aware  ^hat  he 
was  intentionallv  ol.liging  her  to  f.)rg..t  what  it  onlv  did  her 
harm  to  remen.her.  That  was  his  j.ractieal  way  of  looking 
at  it.  •  ^ 

"Getting  a  grouch  on  or  heing  sorry  for  what  vou  can't  help 
cuts  no  ice,"  he  sometimes  sai.l.  ''When  it  does,  me  for  get^- 
ting  up  at  .laybreak  and  keeping  at  it !  But  it  .I.k-s  n"t,  you  het 
your  life  on  that."  ^ 

She  could  see  that  he  had  really  wanted  to  hear  about  Jem 
but  he  knew  it  was  had  for  her  to  recall  things,  and  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  dwell  on  them,  just  as  she  knew  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  dwell  on  little  Miss  Hut.hins.^n,  remotely  placed 
among  the  joys  of  his  beloyed  New  York. 

Two  other  incidents  besides  the  yisit  to  Miles  Hugo  after- 
ward  marked    that  day  when   Miss   Alicia   looked   back  on    it 
ihe  first  was   his  nnfolding  to  her   his  plans   for   the  house- 
party,  which  was  characteristic  of  his  habit  of  thinking  things 
over  and  deciding  ihcm  before  he  talked  al.   it  th.^m. 

"If  I  'm  going  to  try  the  thing  out,  as  Ann  says  I  must  " 
he  began  when  they  had  gone  hack  to  the  library  after  lunch 

•  ,  '*'  ^?t''  ^""^  ^"'"^-     ^  '"  ""^  ''f*'-''"?^'  «"y  "i"  those  Pictorial 
girls,  and  T  guess  T  've  got  to  see  some." 

"  You  will  be  inyitcd  to  dine  at  places,"  said  Miss  Alicia,— 
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"pnwnfly,"  sho  n.ldod  l)ravfly,  in  fact,  witli  an  air  of  greater 
(onviction  than  hIjc  felt. 

"If  it  "rt  not  the  hiw  that  they've  got  to  invite  mc  or  go  to 
jail,"^  Mii.l  Teniharoni,  "  1  don't  bhuiic  Vrn  for  not  doin;;  it  if 
they  're  not  stuck  on  nie.  And  they  're  not ;  and  it 's  natural. 
Hut  I  've  got  to  get  in  my  fine  work,  or  my  vear  '11  Iw  over 
iu-foie  I've  'found  out  for  myself,'  as  Ann  ealied  it.  There 'rt 
where  I'm  at,  Miss  Alicia  — and  I've  been  thinking  of  [^dy 
.loan  and  her  mother.  You  said  you  thought  they'd  come 
and  stay  here  if  they  were  projwrly  asked," 

"  I  think  they  would,"  answered  Miss  Alicia  with  her  usual 
delicacy.  "  I  thought  I  gathered  from  Lady  Mallowe  that,  as 
she  was  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  she  would  like  to  see  you 
and  Temple  Harholm,  which  she  greatly  admires." 

"If  you'll  tell  me  what  to  do,  I 'jl  get  her  here  to  stay 
awhile,"  he  said,  "and  Ijuly  Joan  with  her.  You'd  have  to 
show  me  how  to  write  to  ask  them ;  but  perhaps  you  "d  write 
yourself." 

"  They  will  be  at  Asshawe  Holt  next  week,"  said  Miss  Alicia, 
"antl  we  could  go  and  call  on  them  together.  We  might  write 
to  them  in  London  before  they  leave." 

"  We  '11  do  it,"  answered  Tembarom.  His  manner  was  that 
of  a  practical  young  man  attacking  matter-of-fact  detail. 
"  P>om  what  I  hear,  Lady  Joan  would  satisfy  even  Ann.  They 
say  she  's  the  best-looker  on  the  slate.  If  I  see  lier  every  day 
I  shall  have  seen  the  blue-ribbon  winner.  Then  if  she 's  here, 
perhaps  others  of  her  sort  '11  come,  too;  and  they  '11  have  to 
see  me  whether  they  like  it  or  not  —  and  I  shall  see  them. 
(}ood  Lord!"  he  added  seriously,  "I'd  let  'em  swarm  all  over 
me  and  bite  me  all  summer  if  it  would  fix  Ann." 

He  stood  up,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep   in  his  pockets, 
and  looked  down  at  the  floor. 

"  I  wish  she  knew  T.  T.  like  T.  T.  knows  himself,"  he  said. 
It  was  quite  wistful. 

It  was  so  wistful  and  so  boyish  that  Miss  Alicia  was  thrilled  as 
he  often  thrilled  her. 

"She  ought  to  he  a  very  happy  girl,"  she  exclaimed. 

"She's  going  to  be,"  he  answered,  "sure  as  you're  alive. 
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But  wliaU-Vfr  slie  d(v«,  U  n>ht,  und  thiH  is  hh  ri>?ht  as  every- 
thing I'lse.     S(»  it  just  giHM." 

Tlicy  wrotf  their  lettiTs  at  ontT,  and  s«'iir  Ihcin  oir  hy  the 
uftcriKHjn  post.  The  lettt-r  .Miss  Alici.i  romposcl,  and  which 
'I'cuiharom  copied,  he  read  and  reload,  with  visions  of  Jim 
Howies  and  Julius  'ooking  over  his  shoulder.  If  thev  picked  it 
up  on  Broadway,  wilh  liis  iiaiiK-  signed  to  it.  and  read  it,  th.v  M 
throw  a  fit  over  it,  laugliing.  Jiut  he  supposed  she  knew  what 
you  ought  to  write. 

It  had  not.  in.leed,  tlii^  luasculine  toucli.  When  Lady  Mal- 
lowe  read  it,  .she  laughed  several  times.  She  knew  (|uite  well 
tut  he  had  not  known  what  to  say,  and,  allowing  Mi.sa  Alicia 
to  instruct  him,  h.ul  followed  her  instructions  to  the  letter. 
Rut  she  did  not  slow  t!.«  letter  to  Joan,  wlio  was  dillicult  enough 
to  manage  without  luing  -ive!>  si.cli  j'uiterial  to  comment  upon. 
The  letters  had  jiisr  V.  n  >cnt  to  the  post  when  a  visitor 
was  announced  — Ca pi,! Ml  I'iJIkvt.  'JVmharom  rememhcred  the 
name,  and  recalled  als-  «-rtain  jioiuta  connected  with  him. 
He  was  the  one  who  was  a  promoter  ot"  schemes — "One  of 
the  smooth,  clever  ones  that  get  up  companies,"  Little  Atm 
had  said. 

That  in  a  well-bred  and  not  too  pronounced  way  !i. 
smooth   and   clever  might   he  admitted.     His  effect    w 
of  height,  finished  slenderness  of  build,  and  extremely  ^ 
garments.     He  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  had  sni„. 
hair  and  a  languidly  oh.servant  gray  eye. 

"I  have  been  staying  at  Detchworth  Grange,"  he  erp,.  ,  ,1 
when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  the  new  Temple  liarholm  ..  ' 
Miss  Alicia.  "  It  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  como 
and  pay  my  respects." 

There  was  a  hint  of  uncertainty  in  the  observant  gray  eye. 
The  fact  was  that  he  realized  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  that 
he  knew  his  ground  even  less  than  he  had  supposed  he  did. 
He  had  not  spont  his  week  at  Detchworth  (J range  without 
making  many  quiet  investigations,  but  he  had  found  out  noth- 
ing whatever.  The  new  man  was  an  ignoramus,  but  no  one 
had  yet  seemed  to  think  him  exactly  a  fool.  He  was  not  ex- 
cited by  the  new  grandeurs  of  his  position  and  he  was  not 
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ashamed   of   liimself.     Captaiu    I'alliser    wondored    if   he   was 
perhaps  sliarp  — one  of  tiiose  New  YorkN-s  shrtwd  even  to  lighl- 
fingerediK'ss   in   rlever  scheming.     Stories  of  a   newly   created 
method  of  business  tiealiiig  involving  an   air  of  candor  and 
almost   primitive  good    nature  — an    American   method  — had 
attracted  Captain   Palliser's  attention  for  some  time.     A  cer- 
tain  Yankee  rawness  of  manner  jjlayed  a  part  as  a  factor,  a 
crudity  whidi  wouM  throw  a  man  otf  guard  if  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize   it.     The    person    who    emploved    the    melliod    was    of 
philosophical    non-comhativeness.     The   New   York   phrase   was 
that  "  Ife  jollied  a  man  along."     Immense  schemes  had   been 
carried  through   in  that  way.     Men   in   lx)ndon,   in   England, 
were   not  suHlcicntly   light  of  touch    in   their  jocularity.     He 
wondered  if  perhaps  this  young  fellow,  with  his  readv  laugh 
and  rather  loose- jointed,  casual  way  of  carrying  himself,  waa 
of  this  dangerous  new  school. 

What,   however,  could   he  scheme   for,   being  tlie   owner   of 
Temple  Barholm's  money?     It  may  he  mentioned  at  once  that 
Captain  I'alliser's  past  had  been  such  as  had  fixed  him  in  the 
belief  that  every  one  was  scheming  for  something.     People  with 
money   wanted   more  or  were  privately  arranging  schemes   to 
prevent  other  schemers   from  getting  any  shade  the  better  of 
them.     Debutantes  with   shy  eyes  and   slim   figures  had  their 
little  plans  to  engineer  dclicateiy.     Sometimes  they  were  larger 
plans  than  the  uninitiated  would  have  suspected  as  existing  in 
the  brains  of  creatures  in  tluir  'teens,  sometimes  they  were  mere 
fantastic   little   ideas   connected    with   dashing  young   men    or 
innocent  dances  which  must  be  swured  or  lovefy  young  rivals 
who  must  be  evad.'d.     Young  men  had  also  deft  things  to  do  — 
people  to  see  or  not  to  see,  reas(.ns  for  themselves  being  seen 
or    avoiding    observation.     As    years    increased,    reasons     for 
schemes   became  more   ninuerous   and   amazinglv  more   varied. 
Women   with   daughters,   with   sons,   with  husban.ls,   found    in 
each  relationship  a  necessity  for  active,  if  (piiet,  mantcuvering. 
Women   like    Lady  .Ala Howe  — good   heaven!   bv  what   schemes 
(iid^  not  Ibat  woman  live  and  have  her  being  — and  Ikt  daugh- 
ter's—from  day   today!     Without    money,    without    a    fric'^nd 
who   was  an  atom  more   to  be  relied  on   tiian  she   would  have 
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heen  herse  f  .f  an  arquaintanr«.  had  needed  l.er  aid,  her  out- 

l.aud  hght      ^o  wondor  she  had  turned  a  still  rather  brilliant 

Til  T!l  \  '-^'^  ''^T^''^'"''  '^''  ^''''  ^«^^«"te  financier. 
All  of  these  types  pas.sed  rapidly  before  his  mental  vision  as 
he  talked  o  the  American  Temple  Barholm.  What  could  he 
want,  by  chanre.^  He  must  want  something,  and  it  would  be 
discreet  to  find  (.ut  what  it  chanced  to  be 

If  it  was  social  success,  he  wo.dd  be' better  off  in  London, 
.^,ere  in  these  days  you  could  get  a  good  run  for  vour  monev' 
and  could  swing  yourself  up  from  one  rung  of  the  ladder  to 
another  if  ;.,u  paid  some  one  to  show  y,)u  how.     ITo  himself 
could  show  hun  how.     A  youngster  who  had  lived  the  beastly- 
bard  he  he  liad  l.vcd  would  be  likely  to  find  exhilaration  in 
many  things  not  difficult  to  purchase.     It  was  an  odd  thing, 
by  the  way   the  fancy  he  had  taken  to  the  little  early- Victorian 
spinster.     It    was     not    (,uite     natural.     It    perhaps    denoted 
endencies-or    lack    of    tendencies- it    would    also    be    well 
to  consider.     Palliser  was  a  sutficiently  finished  product  hi.u- 
scl    to  be  struck  greatly  by  the  artistic  perfection  of  Miss  Alicia, 
and  to  wonder  h„w  much  the  new  man  understood  it. 

He  did  not  talk  to  him  about  schemes.  He  talked  to  him 
of  Aew  York,  which  he  had  never  seen  and  hoped  sometime 
shortly  to  visit.  The  information  h.  gained  was  not  of  the 
kind  he  most  .lesired,  but  it  edified  him.  Tembarom's  knowl- 
edge  of  high  finance  was  a  street  lad's  knowledge  of  it,  and  he 
bimself  knew  its  limitations  and  probable  unreliability.  Such 
«•!  his  facts  as  rested  upon  the  foundation  of  experience  did 
not  include  multimillionaires  and  their  resources. 

Captain  Palliser  passed  lightly  to  Temple  Barholm  and  its 
neighborhood.  He  knew  places  and  names,  and  had  been  to 
Detchworth  more  than  once.  He  had  never  visited  Temple 
t^arholm,  and  his  interest  suggesttn]  that  he  would  like  to  walk 
t  irough  he  gardens.  Tembarom  took  him  out,  and  they 
Htn.lie,!  about  for  .some  time.  V.wn  an  alert  observer  would 
»ot  have  s.isp,.cted  the  fact  that  as  thev  strolled,  Tembarom 
slouching  a  trifle  and  with  his  baiuls  in  his  pockets.  Captain 
lallLser  beaiing  himself  with   languid   distinction,  each    man 
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was  summing  up  the  othor  and  considering  seriously  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  he  could  be  counted  a*t  an  asset. 

"You  haven't  been  to  Detcliworth  yet?"  Palliser  inquired. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  an.swered  Tembarom.  The  Grantliams  were 
of  those  who  had  not  yet  called. 

"  It 's  an  agreeable  house.  The  Granthams  are  agreeable 
people." 

"Are  there  any  young  people  in  the  family?"  Tembarom 
asked. 

"  Young  ])ople?  Male  or  female?  "  Palliser  smilingly  put  it. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  give  him  a  sort 
•of  lead. 

"Girls,"  said  Tembarom,  crudely — "just  plain  girls." 

Palliser  laughed.     Here  it  was,  perhaps. 

*'  They  are  not  exactly  '  plain '  girls,  though  they  are  not 
beauties.  There  are  four  Misses  (Jrantham.  Lucy  is  the 
prettiest.     Amabel  is  quite  tremendous  at  tenuis." 

"Are  they  ladies?"  inquired  Tembarom. 

Captain  Palliser  turned  and  involuntarily  stared  at  him. 
What  was  the  fellow  getting  at? 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand,"  he  said. 

The  new  Temple  Burholm  lojked  quite  serious.  Ke  did  not, 
amazing  to  relate,  look  like  a  fool  even  when  he  gave  forth 
his  extraordinary  question.  It  was  his  almost  business-like 
seriousness  which  saved  him. 

"  1  mean,  do  you  call  them  Lady  Lucy  and  Lady  Amabel?  " 
he  answered. 

If  he  had  been  younger,  less  hardened,  or  less  finished,  Cap- 
tain Palliser  would  have  laughed  outright.  But  he  answered 
without  self-revelation. 

"  Oh,  I  see.  You  were  asking  whether  the  family  is  a  titled 
one.  Xo ;  it  is  a  good  old  name,  (juite  old,  in  fact,  but  no  title 
goes  with  the  estate." 

"Who  are  the  titled  jjeople  about  here?"  Tembarom  asked, 
quite  unabashed. 

"  The  Earl  of  Pevensy  at  Pevensy  Park,  the  Duke  of  Stone 
at  Stone  Hover,  Ix)rd  Hanibrougli  at  Doone.  Doone  is  in  the 
next  county,  just  over  the  Imrdcr." 
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"  Have  they  all  got  daugliters  ?  " 

Captain    Palliser  found  it  expedient   t(»  dear  his  throat    U;- 
fore  speaking. 

*'  Lord  I'evensy  has  daughters,  so  lias  the  (hii«'.      Lord  Ham- 
hrough   has  three  sons." 

"How    many    (huighter^     are    there  — in    a    hunch:-'"     Mr. 
'I'cinpk'  liarFxjhn  suggested  libera! ly. 

'i'liere  Captain  Palliser  felt  it  saie  to  aliow  himself  to  smile, 
ua  though  taking  it  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

"  *  In  a  hunch  '  i.*  an  awfully  good  way  of  putting  it,"  he  said, 
"it  hapi)ens  to  apply  pirhaps  rather  unfortunately  well;  both 
families  are  much  prxjrer  than  they  should  he,  and  daughters 
must  he  provided  for.  Each  has  four.  '  In  a  hunch  '  tliere  are 
eight:  Lady  Alice,  Lady  Edith,  Lady  Ethel,  and  Lady  Celia  at 
Stone  Hover;  Lady  Beatrice,  Lady  (iwynedd,  Lady  Honora, 
and  Lady  Gwendolen  at  IVvensy  Park.  And  not  a  fortum' 
among  them,  poor  girls  !  " 

"  It 's  not  the  money  that  matters  so  much,"  said  the  astound- 
ing foreigner,  "it's  the  titles." 

Captain  Palliser  stopped  short  in  the  garden  path  for  a 
moment.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  cars.  Tlic  crude  gro- 
tesqueness  of  it  so  far  got  the  better  of  him  that  if  he  hail 
not  coughed  he  would  have  betrayed  himself. 

"I've  had  a  confounded  cohl  lately,"  he  said.  "Excuse 
me;  I  must  get  it  over." 

He  turned  .*  little  aside  and  coughed  energetically. 
After   watching  him   a    few   seconds   Temitanmi"  slipped   two 
fingers  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  producetl  a  .-niall  tube  of 
tablets. 

"Take  two  of  these,"  he  said  as  soon  as  the  cough  stopped. 
"I  always  carry  it  about   with  me.     It's  a   .\ew   York   thing 
called  'G.  Destroyer.'     G  stands  for  grippe." 
Palliser  took  it. 

"Thanks.  With  water?  Xo?  Just  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Thanks  awfully."  And  he  took  two,  witii  tears  still  standing 
in  his  eyes. 

"Don't  taste  bad,  do  tlicy:""  Mr.  'IVuiplo  P.arholm  remarke<l 
encouragingly. 


^'':»«4k;p'^Ha:  j^*- vji»i««^'»TifMw«»j»K'a^Ba'wlf  -  ^y^tmBt 
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"  Not  at  all.  I  think  1  shall  Up  hII  right  now.  1  just  needed 
the  relief.     1  have  been  trying  U)  restrain  il." 

"That's  a  mistake,"  said  Temharom.  They  strolled  on  a 
pace  or  so,  and  he  began  again,  as  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
let  the  subject  drop.  "  It 's  the  titles,"  he  said,  "  and  the  kind. 
How  many  of  them  are  good-lookors? " 

Palliser  reflected  a  moment,  as  though  making  mental  choice. 
"  Lady  Alice  and  Lady  Celia  are  rather  plain,"  lie  said,  "  and 
both  of  them  arc  invalidish.     Lady  Ethel  is  tall  and  has  hand- 
some eyes,  but  Lady  Edith  is  really  the  beauty  of  the  family. 
She  rides  and  dances  well  and  has  a  charming  color." 

"  And  the  other  ones,"  Tembaron  suggested  as  he  paused  — 
"Lady  Beat/'  •  and  Lady  Gwynedd  and  Lady  Honora  and 
Lady  Gwendolen." 

"You  remember  their  names  well,"  Palliser  remarked  with  a 
half-laugh. 

"Oh,  I  shall  remember  them  all  right,"  Temharom  answered. 
"  I  earned  twenty-five  per  in  New  York  by  getting  names  down 
fine." 

"  The  Talchesters  are  really  all  rather  taking.  Talchester  is 
Lord  Pevensy's  family  name,"  Palliser  explained.  "They  are 
girls  who  have  pretty  little  noses  and  bright  complexions  and 
eyes.  Lady  Gwynedd  and  Lady  Honora  both  have  quite  fas- 
cinating dimples." 

"Dimples!"  exclaimed  his  companion.     "Good  business." 
"Do  you  like  dimples  particularly:-'"     Palliser  inquired  with 
an  impartial  air. 

"  I  'd  always  make  a  bee-line  for  a  dimple,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm.     "Clear  the  way  when  I  ^tart.■' 

This  was  New  York  phrasing,  and  was  plainly  humorous; 
but  there  was  something  more  than  humor  in  his  eye  and  smile 
—  something  hinting  distantly  at  recollection. 

"  You  '11  tind  them  at  Pevensy  I'ark,"  said  Palliser. 
"What  about  I.ady  Joan  Fayre?"  was  the  next  inquiry. 
Palliser's  side  glance  at  him  was  observant  indeed.     He  asked 
himself  how  much  the  man  could  know.     Taking  the  past  into 
consideration,  Ija<ly  Joan  might  turn  out  to  be  a  subject  requir- 
ing delicate  handling.     It  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
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to  talk  at  all  freely  to  a  pers(Hi  with  whom  one  desired  to  keep 
on  good  terms,  about  a  younj,'  woman  .sup|)osed  still  to  cherish 
a  tragic  passion  for  the  dead  man  who  ought  to  stand  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  person's,  figuratively  speaking,  ex- 
tremely ill-fitting  shoes. 

"  Lady  Joan  has  been  from  her  first  season  an  undeniable 
beauty,"  he  replied. 

"  She  and  the  old  lady  are  going  to  stay  at  a  place  called 
Asshawe  Holt,  I  think  they  're  going  next  week,"  Tembarom 
said. 

"The  old  lady?"  repeated  Captain  Palliser. 

"I  mean  her  mother.  The  one  that's  the  Countess  of 
Mallowe." 

"Have  you  met  Lady  Mallowe?"  Talliser  inquired  with 
a  not  wholly  repressed  smile.  A  vision  of  T^dy  Mallowe  over- 
hearing their  conversation  arose  before  him. 

"  No,  I  have  n't.     What  'a  she  like  ?  " 

"She  is  not  the  early-  or  mid-\'ictorian  old  lady."  was  Pal- 
liser's  reply.  "  She  wears  Gainsborough  hats,  and  looks  a  quite 
possible  eight  and  thirty.  She  is  a  handsome  person  her- 
self." 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  term  "old  lady"  was,  among 
Americans  of  the  class  of  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarders,  a  sort  of  gene- 
ric term  signifying  almost  anything  maternal  which  had  passed 
thirty. 

Tembarom  proceeded. 

"  After  they  get  through  at  the  Asshawe  Holt  place,  I  've 
asked  them  t(t  come  here." 

"Indeed,"  said  Palliser,  with  an  inward  start.  The  man 
evidently  did  not  know  what  other  people  did.  .\t'ter  all,  why 
should  he?  He  had  been  selling  something  or  other  in  the 
streets  of  Xew  York  when  the  thing  happened,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  London. 

"The  countess  called  on  Miss  Alicia  when  we  were  in  T/in- 
dou,"  he  heard  next.     "  She  said  we  were  relations." 

"You  are  —  as  we  are.  The  connectioji  is  rather  distant, 
but  it  is  near  enough  to  form  a  sort  of  link." 

"I've    wanted    to    <ee    l.ady    .loan."    explained    Tembarom. 
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"  From  what  I  've  heard,  I  should  say  she  was  one  of  the  *  Lady's 
Pictorial '  kind." 

"  1  am  afraid — "  Palliser's  voice  was  slightly  unsteady  for  the 
moment— "I   have  not  studied  the  type  sufficiently  to   know. 
The  '  Pictorial '  is  so  exclusively  a  women's  periodical." 
His  comj)anion  laughed. 

"  Well,  I  've  only  looked  through  it  once  myself  just  to  find 
out.  Some  way  I  always  think  of  Lady  Joan  as  if  she  was  like 
one  of  those  Beaut's  from  Beautsville,  with  trains  as  long  as 
parlor-cars  and  feathers  in  their  iieads  —  dressed  to  go  to  see 
the  queen.  I  guess  she  's  heen  presented  at  c-ourt,"  he  added. 
"  Yes,  she  has  heen  presented." 

"Do  they  let  'em  go  more  than  once?"  he  asked  with  casual 
curiosity. 

"Confound  this  cough!"  exclaimed  Captain  Palliser,  and  he 
hroke  forth  again. 

"Take   another    G,"    said    Temharom,    producing   his    tube. 
"  Say,  just  take  the  bottle  and  keep  it  in  your  pocket." 

When  the  brief  i)aroxysm  was  over  and  tliey  moved  on  again, 
Palliser  was  looking  an  odd  thing  or  so  in  the  face.  "  1  always 
think  of  Lady  Joan"  was  one  of  them.  "Always"  seemed  to 
go  rather  far.  How  often  and  wliy  had  he  "always  thought  "? 
The  fellow  was  incredible.  Did  his  sharp,  boyish  face  and  his 
slouch  conceal  a  colossal,  vulgar,  young  aml)ition?  There  was 
not  much  concealment  about  it,  Heaven  knew.  And  as  he  so 
evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  facts,  how  would  they  affect  him 
when  he  discovered  them?  And  though  I^dy  Mallowe  was  a 
woman  not  in  the  least  distressed  or  hampered  by  shades  of  deli- 
cacy and  scruple,  she  surely  was  aslute  enough  to  realize  that 
even  this  bounder's  dullness  might  be  awakened  to  realize  that 
there  was  more  than  a  touch  of  obvious  indecency  in  bringing 
the  girl  to  tlie  house  of  the  man  she  had  tragically  loved,  and 
manceuvering  to  work  her  into  it  as  the  wife  of  the  man  who, 
monstrously  unfit  as  he  was,  had  taken  his  place.  Captain 
Palliser  knew  well  that  the  pressing  of  the  relationship  had 
meant  only  one  thing.  And  how,  in  the  name  of  the  Furies! 
had  she  dragged  I^dy  Joan  into  the  scheme  with  her? 

It  was  as  unbelievable  as  was  the  new  Temple  Barholm  him- 
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self.  And  how  unconceriu'd  tlit;  IVllow  litokcdl  IVrluips  the 
man  he  had  pupplanted  was  no  more  to  him  than  a  scarcely 
remembered  name,  if  ho  was  as  much  as  that.  Tlien  'IVmlja- 
rom,  pacing  slowly  by  his  side,  hands  in  pockets,  eyes  on  the 
walk,  spoke: 

"Did  you  ever  see  Jem  Temple   I'.arholm?"  he  asked. 

It  was  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  said  it  as  tiiough  he  were 
merely  carrying  his  previous  remarks  on  to  their  natural  con- 
clusion; but  Palliser  felt  himself  so  suddenly  unadjusted,  so 
to  speak,  that  he  palpably  hesitated. 

"Did   you?"    his   companion    repeated. 

"I  knew  him  well,"  was  the  answer  made  as  soon  as  read- 
justment was  possible. 

"  Kemember  just  how  he  looked?" 

"Perfectly.  lie  was  a  striking  fellow.  Women  always  said 
he  had  fascinating  eyes." 

"  Sort  of  slant  downward  on  the  outside  corners  —  and  l)lack 
eyelashes  sorter  sweeping  together?" 

Palliser  turned  with  a  movement  of  surprise. 

"How  did  you  know?     It  wtis  just  that  odd  sort  of  thing." 

"  Miss  Alicia  told  me.  And  there  's  a  picture  in  the  gallery 
that 's   like   him," 

Captain  Palliser  felt  as  embarrassed  a^^  Miss  Alicia  had  felt, 
but  it  was  for  a  difTerent  reason.  She  had  felt  awkward  be- 
cause she  had  feared  she  had  touched  on  a  delicate  subject. 
Palliser  was  embarrassed  because  he  was  entirely  thrown  out 
of  all  his  calculations.  He  felt  for  the  moment  that  there 
was  no  calculating  at  all,  no  security  in  preparing  paths. 
You  never  know  where  they  would  lead.  Here  had  he  been 
actually  alarmed  in  secret !  And  the  oaf  st(j(Kl  before  him 
undisturbedly  opening  up  the  subject  himself. 

"  For  a  fellow  like  that  to  lose  a  girl  as  he  lost  Lady  Joan 
was  [)retty  tough,"  the  oaf  said.     "  By  gee!  it  was  tough!  " 

He  knew  it  all  —  the  whole  thing,  scandal,  tragically  broken 
marriage,  everything.  .\nd  knowing  it.  he  was  laying  his 
Yankee  plans  for  getting  the  girl  to  Temple  Barholm  to  look 
her  over.  It  was  of  a  grossness  one  sometimes  heard  of  in 
men  of  his  kind,  and  yet   it  seemed   in   its  casualness  to  out- 
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leap  any  little  scheme  of  the  Kort  he  had  so  far  looked  on  at. 

"Lady  Joan  felt  it  immensely,"  he  said. 

A  footman  was  to  be  seen  moving  toward  them,  evidently 
bearing  a  message.  Tea  was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
he  had  come  to  announce  the  fact. 

They  went  back  to  the  house,  and  Miss  Alicia  fillr.l  cups 
for  them  and  presided  over  the  splendid  tray  with  a  persuasive 
suggestion  in  the  matter  of  hot  or  cold  things  wliidi  made  it 
easy  to  lead  up  to  any  subject.  She  was  the  best  of  unobtrusive 
hostesses. 

Palliser  talked  of  his  visit  at  Detchworth,  which  had  been 
shortenci!  because  he  had  gone  to  "fit  in"  and  remain  until  a 
large  but  uncertain  party  turned  up.  Jt  had  turned  up  earlier 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  of  course  he  could  only  deli- 
cately slip  away. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  has  happened,  however,"  he  said,  "  not  only 
because  one  does  not  wish  to  leave  Detchworth,  but  be- 
cause I  shall  miss  Lady  Mallowe  and  Lady  Joan,  who  are 
to  be  at  Asehawe  Holt  next  week.  1  particularly  wanted  to 
see  them." 

Miss  Alicia  glanced  at  Tembarom  to  see  what  he  would  do. 
He  spoke  before  he  could  catch  her  glance. 

"  Say,"  he  suggested,  "  why  don't  you  bring  your  grip  over 
here  and  stay?     1  wish  you  would." 

"A  grip  means  a  Gladstone  bag,"  Miss  Alicia  murmured 
in  a  rapid  undertone. 

Palliser  replied  with  appreciative  courtesy.  Things  wen; 
going  extremely  well. 

"That's  awfully  kind  of  you,"  he  answered.  ''  !  .iiould  like 
it  tremendously.  Nothing  better.  You  are  giving  me  a  de- 
lightful opportunity.  Thank  you,  thank  vor.  If  I  may  turn 
up  on  Thursday   I   shall  be   doliglitod." 

There  was  satisfaction  in  this  at  least  in  the  observant  gray 
eya  when  he  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XX 

INNER  at  I>'^t«liworth  (iranpo  was  most 
amusing  that  evening.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  — in  fact,  it  wouhl  not  be  too 
venturesome  to  say  the  ehief  n'a.^on  —  for 
Captain  I'alliser's  frecjuent  presente  in 
very  good  country  houses  war-  tliat  he  had 
a  way  of  making  things  amusing.  His 
relation  of  anecdotes,  of  people  and  things, 
was  distinguished  by  a  manner  which 
subtly  declined  to  range  itself  on  the  side 
of  vulgar  gossip.  Quietly  and  with  a  tine 
oa^ualness  he  conveyed  the  whole  picture 
of  the  new  order  at  Temple  Barholm. 
He  did  it  with  wonderfully  light  touches,  and  yet  the  whole  thing 
was  to  be  seen  — the  little  old  maid  in  her  exquisite  clothes, 
her  unmistakable  stamp  of  timid  good  breeding,  her  protect- 
ing adoration  combined  with  bewilderment;  the  long,  lean,  not 
altogether  ill-looking  New  York  bounder,  with  liis  slight  slouch, 
his  dangerously  unsophisticated-looking  face,  and  his  American 
jocularity  of  slang  phrase. 

"  He  's  of  a  class  I  know  nothing  about.  1  own  hr  puzzled 
rue  a  trifle  at  first,"  Palliser  said  with  nia  cool  smile.  "  I  *iii 
not  sure  that  I  've  'got  on  to  him'  aUogether  yet.  That's  an 
expressive  New  York  phrase  of  his  own.  ^Bul  when  we 
were  strolling  about  together,  ho  made  revelations  apparently 
without  bemg  in  the  least  aware  that  thev  were  revelations. 
He  was  unbelievable.  My  fear  was  that  he  would  not  go  on." 
"But  he  did  go  on?"  asked  Amabel.  "One  must  hear 
something  of  the  revelations." 

Then  was  given  in  the  best  possible  form  the  little  drama 
of  the  talk  in  the  garden.  No  shade  of  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holms  characteristics  was  lost.     Palliser  gave  occaeionallv  an 
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English  attempt  at  the  repnuiictiiai  of  \m  namjl  twang,  hut 
it  was  only  a  touch  iumI  nut  (^ulhciently  ptTsistc.l  in  to  ht-toniL' 
undignified. 

"1  lant  do  it,"  he  said.  *' N(»ne  of  us  can  really  do  it. 
When  Knglieh  aitors  try  it  on  the  stage,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
tlie  real  thing.  They  only  drawl  through  their  noses,  and  it 
18  more  than   that." 

TIr-  peoiuf  of  Detchworth  Grange  were  not  noisy  people, 
hut  thoir  laughter  w,h  unrestrained  before  t'-e  recital  was 
finishiMl.  Nobody  !iad  gone  -  far  as  either  to  fear  or  to  hope 
foi  anything  as  und  iuted  in    ts  nature  as  this  was. 

"  Tlien  he  won't  give  us  ;.  ihance,  the  least  chance,"  cried 
Lucy  and  Amabel  almost  in  unison.  "We  are  out  of  the 
running." 

"  You  won't  get  even  a  look  in  —  because  you  are  not 
'ladies,'"  said  their  brother. 

"Poor  Jem  Ttniplo  Barholm!  What  a  dhTorent  thing  it 
wouUl  have  been  if  we  had  had  him  for  a  uciglibor!"  Mr. 
Gnintham  fretted. 

"We  should  have  had  Lady  Joan  Fayre  as  well,"  said  hi. 
wife. 

"  At  least  she  's  a  gentlewoman  as  well  as  a  '  Jady,' "  Mr. 
Griuitham  said.  "  She  would  not  have  become  so  hitter  if  that 
hideous  thing  had  not  (xcurred." 

^  They  .vondered  if  tlie  new  num  knew  anything  about  Jem. 
Palliser  had  not  rcacii.d  that  j)iirt  of  his  reve'ation  when  the 
laughter  had  broken  into  it.  lie  told  it  fortnwith,  and  the 
lauglitftr  was  overcome  by  a  sort  of  dismayed  disgust.  This 
did  not  accord  with  the  rumors  of  an  almost  "nice"  good 
nature. 

"  There  's  a  vulgar  horridness  almut  it,"  said  Lucv. 

"  Wliat  price  I^ady  Mallowe ! "  said  tlie  son.  "'l  "11  bet  a 
bove reign  she  began   it." 

"Hhe  did,"  remarked  Palliser;  "but  I  think  one  mav  leave 
Mr.  Temple  Bnihohn  safely  to  Lady  Joan."  Mr.  Oanthani 
laughed  as  one  wlio  knew  something  of  Lady  Joan. 

"There's  an  Ameriiiinipm  wli,.  Ii  F  didn't  learn  from  him," 
Palliser  added,  "and  J   remembered  it  wV,.  a  he  was  talking  her 
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over.  It's  this:  wlion  you  tJispow  (.f  a  i)tTsr)n  finully  nnd 
forever,  you  'wipe  up  tlu.  earth  with  him.'  Iwuly  J.-uii  will 
'wipe  up  the  earth'   with   your   titw  iioighhor." 

There  was  a  little  shout  of  laughter.  "  Wipe  up  the  earth  " 
was  entirely  new  to  evi'rybody,  though  even  the  country  in 
England  was  at  this  time  by  no  means  wholly  ignorant  of 
American  slang. 

This  led  to  so  many  other  things  both  mirth-provoking  and 
serious,   even   sometimes   very   serious    indeed,    that   the   entire 
evening  at  Detchworth  was  filled  with  talk  of  Temple  liarholm. 
Very  naturally  the  talk  did  not  end  by  eonfining  itself  to  one 
household.     In  due  time  Captain  Palliser's  little  sketches  were 
known  in  divers  places,  nnd  it  became  a  habit  to  discuss  what 
had  happened,  and  what  might  possibly  happen  in  the  future. 
There  were  those  who  went  to  the  length  of  calling  on  the  new- 
man  because  they  wanted  to  see  him  face  to  face.     People  heard 
new  things  every  few  days,  but  no  one  realized  that  it   was 
vagueiy  through  Palliser  that  there  developed  a  general   idea 
that,  crude  and  self-revealing  as  he  was,  there  lurked  behind  the 
outward  candor  of  the   intruder  a  hint  of  over-sharpness  of 
the  American  kind.     There  seemed  no  necessity  for  him  to  lav 
schemes  beyond  those  he  had  betrayed  in  his  inquiries  about 
"  ladies,"  but  somehow  it  became  a  fixed  idea  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  shady  things  if  at  any  time  the  temptation  arose. 
That  was  really  what  his  boyish  casualness  meant.     That   in 
truth  was  Palliser's  final  secret  conclusion.     And  he  wanted  very 
much  to  find  out  tvhy  exactly  little  old  Miss  Temple  Barholm 
had  been  taken  up.     If  the  man  wanted  introductions,  lit."  could 
have  contrived   to  pick   up  a  smart   and   enterprising  unpro- 
fessional chaperon  in  London  who  would  have  done   for  him 
what  Miss  Temple  Barholm  would  never  presume  to  attempt. 
And    yet    he    seemed    to    have    chosen    her    delilu'iately.     He 
had  set  lier  literally  at  the  head  of  his  house.     And   Palliser, 
having  heard  a  vague   rumor  that  h**  had  actually  settled   a 
decent  income  upon  her,  had  made  adroit  inquiries  and  found  it 
was  true. 

It  was.     To  arrange  the  matter  had  been  one  of  his  reasons 
for  going  to  see  Mr.  Palford  during  their  stay  in  London. 
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I  wanted  to  fix  you -fix  you  safe,"  he  said  when  he  told 

M.SS  Alicm  about  it.     "  I  guess  no  one  can  take  it  away  f  on 

you,  whatever  old  thing  happens."  '         " 

''  What  could  happen,  dear  Mr.  Temple  Barholm'^"  said  Mi.^ 

Ah.a  m  the  n.idst  of  tears  of  gratitude  and  Tren Xus  ^^ 

«n    L    7    '°,  ^'''"?^  ""'^  '^'""fe'  and -everything!     Don't  even 
speak  of  such  a  thing  in  jest.     What  could  happen  ?  " 

Anything  can  happen,"  he  answered,  "  just  anything     Han- 
penmg.  the  one  thing  you  can't  bet  on.'    If  I  .^s  Mt^ng 
r  d  pu    my  money  on  the  thing  f  .as  sure  couldn't        Z' 
^t  >     ^^"•'^  J;7i^^«  ^'"-holm  song  and  dance!     Look  it  T 
IZ       T  Y^  ^trangUng  in  the  blizzard  up  at  Harlem  and 
thanking  his  stars  little  Munsberg  didn't  kick  him  mitnf  m! 
confectionery  store  less  than  a  ye!r  ago!     So  long  as  I'm  a 
right,  you  're  all  right.     But  I  wanted  you  fi.edZyil  "  '" 

He  LElo^a    '°''1.^^  ''''  questfonin'gly  'for  {  moment, 
lie  wanted  to  say  something  and  he  was  not  sure  he  ought 
Hi    rejrence  for  her  little  finenesses  and  reserves  increased  in-" 
fbout  her"'  '"'"•     ""'  ""  ''''-'''  «"^'"^  -t  new  things 

tio7"'f  w!"!  ^'''''  forth  almost  impetuously  after  his  hesita- 
tion      I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  Mr.  Temple  Barholm." 

you?^'        ^  "    ^"'*'''^-     "^"*    ^hat    could    I    call 

"Well,"  he  answered,  reddening  a  shade  or  so,  "I'd  eive  a 
house  and  lot  if  you  could  just  call  me  Tem  " 

tesi'ed."^  '*  ''""^'^  '""""^  '"^  unbecoming,  so  familiar,"  she  pro- 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  asking  for,"  he  said -"some  one 
to  be  fam.har  with.  I'm  the  familiar  kind.  That's  what's 
the  mater  with  me.     I'd  be  familiar  with   Pearson    but  he 

Z  h^'jLT  ^''  '?'''?  ^""  ^^'^  ^«  cleatirT'-d  think 
that  he  wasnt  doing  h,s  duty  and  earning  his  wages    and 

that  somehow  he'd  get  fired  some  day  withoft  a  charfc'er." 

He  drew  nearer  to  her  and  coaxed. 

"Couldn't  you  do  it?"  he  asked  almost  as  though  he  were 
askmg  a  favor  of  a  girl.  "Just  Tem?  I  believe  fat  would 
come  easier  to  you  than  T.  T.     I  get  fonder  and  tond'r  oJ"  u 


"  I  get  fonder  and  fonder  of  yon    very  day,  Miss  Aliciu 
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fvory  (lay.  Miss  Alicia,  honest  Injun.  And  I  'd  be  go  grateful 
(o  you  if  you  'd  just  be  that  unbecomingly  familiar." 

He  looked  honestly  in  earnest;  and  if  he  grew  fonder  and 
fonder  of  her,  she  without  doubt  had,  in  the  face  of  every- 
thing, given  her  whole  heart  to  him. 

^^  "Might  I  call  you  Temple  — to  begin  with?"  she  asked. 
"  It  touches  me  so  to  think  of  your  asking  me.  I  will  begin  at 
once.  Thank  you  — Temple,"\vith  a  faint  gasp.  "  I  might 
try  the  other  a  little  later." 

It  was  only  a  few  evenings  later  that  he  told  her  about  tlie 
flats  in  Harlem.  He  had  sent  to  Xew  York  for  a  large  bundle 
of  newspapers,  and  when  he  opened  them  he  read  aloud  an  ad- 
vertisement, and  showed  her  a  picture  of  a  large  building  given 
up  entirely  to  "flats." 

He  had  realized  from  the  first  that  New  York  life  had  a 
singular  attraction  for  her.  The  unrelieved  dullness  of  lirr  life 
—  those  few  years  of  youth  in  which  she  had  stifled  vague 
longings  for  the  joys  experienced  by  other  girls;  the  years  of 
middle  age  spent  in  the  dreary  effort  to  be  "  submissive  to  the 
will  of  God,"  which,  honestly  translated,  signified  submission 
to  the  exactions  and  domestic  tyrannies  of  "  dear  papa  "  and 
others  like  him  — had  left  her  with  her  capacities  for  pleasure 
as  freshly  sensitive  as  a  child's.  The  smallest  change  in  the 
routine  of  existence  thrilled  her  with  excitement.  Tembarom's 
casual  references  to  his  strenuous  boyhood  caused  her  eyes  to 
widen  with  eagerness  to  hear  more.  Having  seen  this,  he'^found 
keen  delight  in  telling  her  stories  of  New  York  lif .-  —  stories  of 
himself  or  of  other  lads  who  had  been  his  companions.  She 
would  drop  her  work  and  gaze  at  him  almost  with  bated  breath. 
He  was  an  excellent  raconteur  when  he  talked  of  the  things  he 
knew  -'°ll.  He  had  an  unconscious  habit  of  springing  from  his 
seat  acting  his  scenes  as  he  depicted  them,  laughing  and 

using  street-boy  phrasing: 

"It's  just  like  a  tale,"  Miss  Alicia  would  breathe,  enrap- 
tured as  he  jumped  from  rae  story  to  another.  "  It 's  exactly 
like  a  wonderful  tale." 

She  learned  to  know  the  New  York  streets  when  they  blazed 
with  heat,  wb.  ^j  they  were  hard  with  frozen  snow,  when  they 
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ere  sloppy  with  melting  slush  or  l)right  witli  springtime  sun- 
shine an.l  spring  winds  blowing,  with  prettv  women  hurrying 
about  in  beHowered  spring  hats  and  dresses  and  the  exhilaration 
of  the  world-old  springtime  joy.  She  found  herself  hi-rrying 
with  them.  She  sometimes  hung  with  him  and  his  companions 
on  the  railing  outside  dazzling  restaurants  where  scores  of  gay 
people  ate  rich  food  in  the  sight  f  their  bovish  ravenousness. 
She  darted  in  and  out  among  horses  and  vehicles  to  find  car- 
nages after  the  theater  or  opera,  where  evervbodv  was  dressed 
dazzlingly  and  diamonds  glittered. 

"  Oh,  how  rich  everybody  must  have  seemed  to  you  —  how 
cruelly  rich,  poor  little  hoy ! " 

"  They  looked  rich,  right  enough,"  he  answered  when  she  said 
It.  "  And  there  seemed  a  lot  of  good  things  to  eat  all  corralled 
in  a  few  places.  And  you  wished  you  could  be  let  loose  inside. 
But  I  don't  know  as  it  seemed  cruel.  That  was  the  way  it  my/.v 
you  know,  and  you  couldn't  help  it.  And  there  wore  places 
where  they  'd  give  away  some  of  what  was  left.  I  tell  you  we 
were  in  luck  then." 

There  was  some  spirit  in  his  telling  it  all  —  a  spirit  which 
had  surely  been  with  him  through  his  hardest  davs,  a  spirit  of 
young  mirth  in  rags  —  which  made  her  feel  subconsciously  that 
the  whole  experience  had,  after  all,  oeen  tomehow  of  the  nature 
of  life's  high  adventure.  He  had  never  been  ill  or  heart-sick, 
and  he  laughed  Avhen  he  talked  of  it,  as  thoagh  the  remembrance 
was  not  a  recalling  of  disaster. 

"Clemmin'  or  no  clemmin',  I  wish  I  'd  lived  the  loife  tha  's 
lived,"  Tummas  Hibblethwaite  had  said. 

Her  amazement  would  indeed  have  been  great  if  she  had 
been  told  that  she  secretly  shared  hiS  feeling. 

"  It  seems  as  if  somehow  you  had  nev^r  been  dull,"  was  her 
method  of  expressing  it. 

"  Dull !  Holy  cats !  no,"  he  grinned.  "  There  was  n't  any 
time  for  being  anything.     You  just  had  to  keep  going." 

She  became  in  time  familiar  with  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding- 
house  and  boarders.  She  knew  Mrs.  Peck  and  Mr.  Jakes  and 
the  young  lady  from  tlv  notion  counter  (those  wonderful 
shops!).    Julius  and  Jem  and  the  hall  bedroom  and  the  tilted 
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chairs  and  cloud  of  smoke  she  saw  so  often  that  she  felt  at 
huine  with   them. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Bowse  ' '  she  said,  "  must  have  heen  a  most 
respectable,  motherly,  hard-working  creature.  Really  a  nire 
person  of  her  class."  Slie  could  not  (piite  visualize  the  "  par- 
lor," but  it  must  have  been  warm  and  comfortable.  And  the 
pianola  —  a  piano  which  you  could  play  without  even  knowing 
your  notes  —  What  a  clever  invention!  America  seemed  full 
of  the  most  wonderfully  clever  things. 

Tembarom  was  actually  uplifted  in  soul  when  he  discovered 
that  she  laid  transparent  little  plans  for  leading  him  into  talk 
about  \ew  York.  She  wanted  him  to  talk  about  it,  and  the 
Lord  knows  he  wanted  to  talk  about  himself.  He  had  been 
afraid  at  first.  She  might  have  hated  it,  as  Palford  did,  and  it 
would  have  hurt  him  somehow  if  she  had  n't  understood.  But 
she  did.  Without  quite  realizing  the  fact,  she  was  beginning  to 
love  it,  to  wish  she  had  seen  it.  Iler  Somerset  vicarage  im- 
agination did  not  allow  of  such  leaps  as  would  be  implied  by 
the  daring  wish  that  sometime  she  might  see  it. 

But  Tembarom's  imagination  was  more  athletic. 

"  Jinks !  would  n't  it  be  fine  to  take  her  there !  The  lark  in 
London  wouldn't  be  ace  high  to  it." 

The  Hutchinsons  were  not  New  Yorkers,  but  they  had  been 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Bowse's.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
would  of  course  be  rather  a  forward  and  pushing  man  to  be 
obliged  to  meet,  but  Little  Ann !  She  did  so  like  Little  Ann ! 
And  the  dear  boy  did  so  want,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  to  talk 
about  her  at  times.  She  did  not  know  whether,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  ought  to  encourage  him;  but  he  was  so  dear 
and  looked  so  much  dearer  when  he  even  said  "  Littk  Ann' 
that  she  could  not  help  occasionally  leading  him  gently  toward 
the  subject. 

When  he  opened  the  newspapers  and  found  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  flats,  she  saw  the  engaging,  hal*'-awkward  humor- 
ousness  come  into  his  eyes. 

"  Here  's  one  that  would  do  all  right,"  he  l  .id  — "  four  rooms 
and  a  bath,  eleventh  floor,  thirty-five  dollars  a  month." 

He  opread  the  newspap>r  on  Iho  talkie  and  rested  on  his  elbow, 
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gazing  at  it  lor  a  few  niinuti's  wholly  absorbed.     Then  he  looked 
up  at  lier  and  siniled. 

"  There  's  a  plan  of  the  rooms."  he  said.  "  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  It?  Shall  I  bring  your  chair  up  to  the  table  while 
we  go  over  it  together?" 

He  brought  the  chair,  and  side  by  side  thev  went  over  it 
thoroughly.     To  Miss  Alicia  it  had  all  the  interest  of  a  new 
kind  of  puzzle.     He  explained  it  in  every  detail.     One  of  his 
secrets  had  been  that  on  several  days  when  Galton's  manner  had 
made  him  hopeful  he  had  visited  certain  flat  buildings  and  gone 
into  thoir  intricacies.     He  could  therefore  describe  with  color 
their  resources  — the  janitor;  the  elevator;  the  dumb-waiters  to 
carry  up  domestic  supplies  and  carry  down  ashes  and  refuse- 
tie  refrigerator;  the  unlimited  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,' 
the  heating  plan;  the  astonishing  little  kitchen,  with  stationary 
wash-tubs;  the  telephone,  if  you  could  afford  it,— all  the  con- 
veniences which  to  Miss  Alicia,  accustomed  to  tJie  habits  of 
Rowcroft  Vicarage,  where  you  lugged  cans  of  water  up-stairs 
and  down  if  you  took  a  bath  or  even  washed  your  face,  seemed 
luxuries  appertaining  only  to  the  rich  and  great. 

"How     convenient!     How     wonderful!     Dear'    me!     Dear 
me!"  she  said  again  and  again,  quite  flushed  with  excitement. 
It  IS  like  a  fairy-story.     And  it 's  not  big  at  all,  is  it  ?  " 
"You  could  get  mist  of  it  into  this,"  he  answered,  exulting 
"  You  could  get  all  of  it  into  that  big  white-and  gold  parlor." 
"The  white  saloon?" 
He  showed  his  teeth. 

"  I  guess  1  ought  to  remember  to  call  it  that,"  h„  said,  "  but  it 
always  makes  me  think  of  Kid  MacMurphy's  on  Fourth  Avenue. 
He  kept  what  vas  called  a  saloon,  and  he'd  had  it  painted 
white." 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?  "    Miss  Alicia  asked. 

"Know  him!  Gee!  no!  I  did  n't  fly  as  high  as  that.  He'd 
have  thought  me  pretty  fresh  if  I  'd  acted  like  I  knew  him. 
He  thought  he  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred.  He'd  ])een 
a  prize-fighter.  He  was  the  fellow  that  knocked  out  Kid  Wil- 
kens  in  four  rounds."  He  broke  off  and  laughed  at  himself. 
"Hear  me  talk  to  you  about  a  tough  like  that!"  he  ended, 
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and  he  gave  lior  liand  the  little  ipologetic,  protective  pat  which 
always  made  lier  heart  boat  betaurie  it  was  so  "nice." 

He  drew  her  back  to  the  advertisements,  and  drew  sucli  in- 
teresting pictures  of  what  tbo  lives  of  two  people  — juotli^-r  and 
son  or  father  and  daughter  or  a  young  married  couple  who 
didn't  want  to  put  on  style  — might  be  in  the  tiny  compart- 
ments, that  their  excitement  mounted  again. 

This  could  be  a  bedroom,  that  could  be  a  bedroom,  that  could 
be  the  living-room,  and  if  you  put  a  bit  of  briglit  carpet  on 
the  hallway  and  hung  up  a  picture  or  so,  it  would  look  first- 
rate.  He  even  went  into  the  matter  of  measurements,  which 
made  it  more  like  putting  a  puzzle  together  than  ever,  and 
their  relief  when  they  found  they  could  fit  a  piece  of  furniture 
he  called  "a  lounge"  into  a  certain  corner  was  a  thing  of 
flushing  delight.  The  "  lounge,"  she  found,  was  a  sort  of  cot 
with  springs.  You  could  buy  them  for  three  dollars,  and  when 
you  put  on  a  mattress  and  covered  it  with  a  "spread,"  yoa 
could  sit  on  it  in  tlie  daytime  and  sleep  on  it  at  night,  if  you 
had  to. 

From  measurements  he  went  into  calculations  about  the  cost 

of  things.     He  had  seen  unpainted  wooden  tables  you  could  put 

mahogany  stain  on,  and  they'd  look  all  you'd  want.     He'd 

seen  a  splendid  little  rocking-chair  in  Second  Avenue  for  five 

:  nne  of  the  padded  kind  that  ladies  like.     He  had  seen 

nair  for  a  man  that  was  only  seven;  but  there  mightn't 

c  for  both,  and  you'd  have  to  have  the  rocking-chair. 

id  once  asked  the  price  of  a  lot  of  plates  and  cups  and 

saucers  with  roses  on  them,  and  you  could  get  them  for  six; 

and  you  did  n't  need  a  stove  because  there  was  the  range. 

He  had  once  heard  Little  Ann  talking  to  Mrs.  Bowse  about 
the  price  of  frying-pans  and  kettles,  and  they  seemed  to  cost 
next  to  nothing.  He  'd  looked  into  store  windows  and  noticed 
the  prices  of  groceries  and  vegetables  and  things  like  that  — 
sugar,  for  instance ;  two  people  would  n't  use  much  sugar  in  a 
week  —  and  they  would  n't  need  a  ton  of  tea  or  flour  or  coffee. 
If  a  fellow  had  a  mother  or  sister  or  wife  who  had  a  head  and 
knew  about  things,  you  could  "put  it  over"  on  mighty  little, 
and  have  a  splendid  time  together,  too.    You  'd  even  be  able 
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to  work  in  u  cheap  seat  in  a  tlicaer  every  now  and  tlaii.     He 
lauj,'lie(i  and  Hushed  aa  he  thou<,'!it  of  it. 

iMiss  Alicia  had  never  had  a  doll's  house.     Kowcroft  Vieara«ro 
did  not  run  to  dolls  and  their  h"lonjjin{,'s.     Her  thwartc*!  Ion'" 
ing  for  a  doll's  house  had  a  sort  of  jmrallel  in  her  Hiniih;rly 
thwiirtfd  lon<,'ing  for  "a  litth;  hoy." 

And  here  was  her  doll's  house  so  long,  so  long  unpossessed! 
It  was  like  that,  this  ahsorhed  coiit riving  and  fittin"  ol"  furni- 
ture into  corners.  She  also  flushed  and  laughed."  Her  eyes 
were  so  hriglitly  eager  and  her  cheeks  so  pink  that  she  looked 
quite  girlish  under  her  lace  caj). 

"How  pretty  and  cozy  it  might  he  made,  hou  dear!"  she 
exclaimed.  "And  one  would  he  so  high  up  on  the  eleventh 
floor,  that  one  would  feel  like  a  hird  in  a  nest." 

His  face  lighted.     He  seemed  to  like  the  idea  tremendously. 

"  Why,  that 's  so,"  ho  laughed.     "  That  idea  suits  me  d(nvn 

to  the  ground.     A  hird  in  a  nest.     But  there 'd  have  to  ho 

two.     One  would  ho  lonely.     Say,  Jliss  Alicia,  how  v.ould  you 

like  to  live  in  a  place  like  that  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  any  one  would  iike  it  —  if  they  had  some  dear 
relative  with  them." 

He  loved  her  "  dear  relative,"  loved  it.  Ho  knew  how  much 
it  meant  of  what  had  lain  hidden  unacknowledged,  even  un- 
known to  her,  through  a  lifetime  in  her  early-Victorian  spinster 
h  roast. 

"  Let 's  go  to  New  York  and  rent  one  and  live  in  it  together. 
Would  you  come?"  he  said,  and  though  he  laughed,  he  was  not 
jocular  in  the  usual  way.  "Would  you,  if  we  waked  up  and 
found  this  Temple  Barholm  thing  was  a  dream  ?  " 

Something  in  his  manner,  she  did  not  know  what,  puzzled 
her  a  little. 

"  But  if  it  were  a  dream,  you  would  he  quite  poor  again,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

"  No,  I  would  n't.  I  'd  get  Galton  to  give  me  hack  the  page. 
He  'd  do  it  quick  —  quick,"  he  said,  still  with  a  laugh.  "  Being 
poor's  nothing,  anyhow.  We'd  have  the  time  of  our  lives. 
We  'd  be  two  birds  in  a  nest.  You  can  look  out  those  eleventh- 
story  windows  'way  over  to  the  Bronx,  and  get  bits  of  the  river. 
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An.l  poiliaps  aflcr  a  wliilo  Ann  would  do  — like  she  said,  and 
we  M  1)0  tiirco  liiids." 

"Oil!"  she  Higlir.l  orstnlirally.  "  IFow  hcnntifid  it  would 
Ik'I     Wc  should  1m>  h  littlu  fmnili/f  " 

"So  wc  slioiild,"  li..  c'xullcd"  '"I'hink  of  T.  T.  witli  a 
family!  *'  Ho  drew  hk  ]»•  jior  of  calculations  toward  iiiin  a«ain. 
"  i..t'8  make  hclicvo  we're  goinj;  to  d..  it,  and  wc.rk  ..ut  what  it 
would  cost  — for  tliroo.  You  know  ahout  liou.<ckcci.ii,jr,  don't 
you?     I.«t's  write?  down  a  list." 

If  lie  had  warmed  to  his  work  lu't'oro,  ho  warmed  still  more 
after  this.  Miss  Alicia  was  drawn  into  it  ajjain,  and  followed 
his  fanciful  plans  with  a  new  fervor.  They  were  like  two  chil- 
dren who  had  played  at  niake-helicvo  until  they  had  lost  si-,'ht  of 
C'ommon])lacc  realities. 

Miss  Alicia  had  lived  among  small  economies  and  could  ho 
of  frreat  assistance  to  him.  They  made  list.s  an<l  idded  up  lines 
of  Ijcrures  until  the  fine,  huge  room  and  its  thousands  of  volumes 
melted  away.  In  the  great  hall,  guarded  hy  warriors  in  armor, 
the  powdered  heads  of  the  waiting  footmen  drooped  and  nodded 
while  the  i)rices  of  ])ounds  of  hutter  and  sugar  and  the  value 
of  jmtatoes  and  flour  and  nutmegs  were  halanced  with  a  hectic 
joy  ii-i'l  tlic  relative  significance  of  dollars  and  cents  and  shill- 
ings a  n<l  half-crowns  and  five-cent  pieces  caused  Miss  Alicia 
a  mihl  delirium. 

By  the  time  that  she  had  estahlishcd  the  facts  that  a  shilling 
was  something.  ko  twenty-five  cents,  a  dollar  was  four  and 
twoj.ence,  and  wenty-five  dollars  was  something  over  five 
pounds,  it  M-as  past  midnight. 

They  heard  the  clock  strike  the  half-hour,  and  topped  to 
stare  at  eacli  other. 

Temharom  got  up  with  yet  another  laugh. 

"Say,  I  mustn't  keep  you  up  all  night,"  he  said.  "But 
haven't  wo  had  a  "nc  time  — haven't  we?  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
hecn  there." 

Thoy  had  I  oen  there  so  r  Uirely  that  Miss  Alicia  brought  her- 
self hack  with  difficulty. 

"T  can  scarcely  helieve  that  wc  have  not."  she  s„id.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  did  n't  like  to  leave  it.     It  was  so  delightful."     She 
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glancfMl    nhoiit    hor.     "The    room    looks    huge;'    she    said  — 
•'almost  too  huge  to  live  in." 

"Doosn't  it?"  he  answerr.I.     «  Xow  vou  know  how  I  fool  " 
He  gatiioml  I.i.s  scraps  of  paper  togothor  witli  a  feeling  to.i.h. 

1  (li.l  n  t  want  to  come  I)ack  mvsclf.     When  I  get  a  hit  of  a 
groucu  1  shall  jerk  these  out  and  go  hack  there  again" 
^  "Oh    do  let  ine  go  with  you!"  she  said.     "1  have  so  en- 
joyed iK' 

"You  shall  go  whenever  you  like,"  ho  said.  "We'll  keep 
It  up  for  ,i  sort  of  game  on  rainy  days.  How  mich  is  a  dollar, 
Miss  Alicia?  ' 

"Four  and  twoponr-e.     And  sugar  is  six  cents  a  pound." 
Oo  to  the  head,"  he  ai.swerod.     "  Kight  again." 

The  opened  roll  of  newspapers  was  lying  on  the  tahle  near 
her  They  were  copies  of  The  Earth,  and  the  date  of  one 
of  them  hy  merest  chance  caught  her  eye. 

"  How  odd !  "  she  said.  "  Those  are  old  papers.  Did  vou 
notice?  Is  It  a  mistake?  This  one  is  dated —"  She  leaned 
forward,  and  her  eye  caught  a  word  in  a  head-line 
.u  "  T'f  ^^l^^^^'^^e,"  she  read.  "  There  's  something  in  it  about 
the  Klondike."  He  put  his  hand  out  and  drew  the  papers 
away.  ^   * 

"  Don't  you  read  that,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  go  to 
bed  and  dream  d.out  the  Klondike.  You've  got  to  dream 
about  the  flat  in  Ha.dem." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  must  n't  think  about  sad  things. 
1  lie  flat  in  Harlem  is  quite  happy.  But  it  startled  me  to 
see  that  word." 

"I  only  sent  for  them  — because  I  happened  to  want  to 
look  something  up,"  he  explained.  "  How  much  is  a  pound, 
JMiss  Alicia?" 

herle^lf""^  ^"^^""^^  ^""^  eighty-iix  ..uts,"  she  replied,  recovering 

"Go  up  head  again.     You  're  going  to  stay  there." 
When  she  gave  him  her  hand  ou  their  parting  for  the  night 
he  held  It  a  moment.     A  subtle  combination  of  things  made  him 
do  It.     The  calculations,  the  measurements,  the  nest  from  which 
one  could  look  out  over  the  Zvonx,  were  prevailing  elements  in 
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Its  mako-up.     Ann  had  Uvn  in  fudi  room  of  the  llarkiu  Hut, 
auvl  Him  always  vajruc-iy  remindi'd  him  „(  Ann. 

*'We  are  relations,  ain't  we?'*  he  a-xked, 

"1  am  sure  we  otten  sirin  (|uite  near  relations  — Teuiple." 

She  added  the  name  with  very  pretty  kindness. 

^•'We're    not    distant    ones    any  "mo--,    anvh..w,"    he    said. 

"Aro  we  near  enough  —  would  you  let  n.e  kiss  vou  -ood  ni-ht, 

Mi88  Alicia?"  .       o  „  i, 

An  emotional  flush  ran  up  to  her  cap  ribhons. 

"Indeed,  my  dear  hoy  —  indeed,  yes." 

Holding  her  hand  with  a  ehivalric,  if  slightly  awkward, 
courtesy,  he  bent,  and  kissed  her  eheek.  It  was  a  heart v, 
affectionately  grateful  ;  ^nng  kiss,  whieh,  while  it  was  for  her- 
self, remotely  iueludeu   Ann. 

"  It 's  the  first  time  I  've  ever  said  good  night  to  any  one 
like  that,"  he  said.     "Thank  you  for  letting  mi  " 

He  patted  her  hand  again  before  ideasing  it.  She  went 
up-stairs  blushing  and  feeling  raUiei  as  though  she  had  been 
proposed  to,  and  yet,  s])inster  though  she  was,  somehow  quite 
understanding  about  the  nest  and  Ann. 
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CILiPTER  XXI 

ADY  Mallowe  and  her  ilauglitcr  did  not 
pay  their  visit  to  Asshawo  Holt,  the 
absolute,  thougli  not  openly  referred  to, 
fact  being  that  they  had  not  been  invited. 
The  visit  in  question  had  merely  floated  in 
the  air  as  a  delicate  suggestion  made  by 
her  ladyship  in  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Asshc 
fcihaw,  to  the  effect  that  she  and  Joan  were 
going  to  stay  at  Temple  Barholm,  the  visit 

to  Asshaw*  they  had  partly  arranged  some  time  ago  might  now 

be  fitted  in. 

The  partial  arrangement  itself,  Mrs.  Asshe  Shaw  remarked 
to  her  eldest  daughter  when  she  received  the  suggesting  note, 
was  so  partial  as  to  require  slight  consideration,  since  it  had 
been  made  "  by  the  woman  herself,  who  would  push  herself 
and  her  daughter  into  any  house  in  England  if  a  back  door 
were  left  open."  In  the  civilly  phrased  letter  she  received  in 
answer  to  her  own.  Lady  Mallowe  read  between  the  lines  the 
point  of  view  taken,  and  writhed  secretly,  as  she  had  been 
made  to  writhe  scores  of  times  in  the  course  of  her  career.  It 
had  happened  so  often,  indeed,  that  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  she  had  become  used  to  it;  but  the  woman  who 
acted  as  maid  to  herself  and  Joan  always  knew  when  "she  had 
tried  to  get  in  somewhere  "  and  failed. 

The  note  of  explanation  sent  immediately  to  Miss  Alicia  was 
at  once  adroit  and  amiable.  They  bad  unfortunately  been  de- 
tained in  London  a  day  or  two  past  tlie  date  fixed  for  their 
visit  to  Asshawe,  and  Lady  Mallowe  would  not  allow  Mrs. 
Asshe  Sbawe,  who  had  so  many  guests,  to  bo  inconvenienced 
by  their  arriving  late  and  perhaps  disarranging  her  plans.  So 
if  it  was  (luite  convenient,  tlu^v  would  corau  to  Temple  Bar- 
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holm  a  week  earlier;  but  not,  of  course,  if  that  would  J)o  the 
least  upsetting. 

When  they  arriverl,  Temharom  himself  was  in  London.     lie 
had  suddenly  found  he  was  ()l)Hged  to  go.     The  business  whieli 
called  him  was  something  which  could  not  be  put  off.     lie 
exi)ected  to  return  at  once.    It  was  made  verv  easy  for  him 
when  he  made  his  excuses  to  Palliser,  who  suggested  that  he 
might  even  find  himself  returning  by  the  same  train  with  his 
guests,  which  would  give  him  opportunities.     If  he  was  de- 
tained, Miss  Alicia  could  take  charge  of  the  situation.     They 
would  quite  understand  when  she  explained.     Capt^iin  Palliser 
foresaw  for  himself  some  quiet  entertainment  in  his  own  meet- 
ing with  the  visitors.     Lady  Mallowe  alwavs  provided  a  cer- 
tain order  of  amusement  for  him,  and  no  man  alive  objected 
to  finding  interest  and  even  a  certain  excitement  in  the  society 
of  Lady  Joan.     It  was  her  chief  characteristic  that  she  inspired 
in  a  man  a  vague,  even  if  slightly  irritated,  desire  to  please 
her  in  some  degree.     To  lead  her  on  to  talk  in  her  sometimes 
brilliant,    always    heartlessly    unsparing,    fashion,    perhaps    to 
smile  her  shade  of  a  bitter  smile,  gave  a  man  something  to  do, 
especially   if   he   was   bored.     Palliser   anticipated   a   possible 
chance  of  repeating  the  dialogue  of  "the  ladies,"  not,  however, 
going  into  the  Jem  Temple  Barholm  part  of  it.    When  one 
linds  a  man  whose  idle  life  has  generated  in  him  the  curiosity 
wliich  is  usually  called  feminine,  it  frequently  occupies  him 
more  actively  than  he  is  aware  or  will  admit. 

A  fasliionable  male  gossip  is  a  curious  development.  Palli- 
ser was,  upon  the  whole,  not  aware  that  he  liad  an  intense 
interest  ii;  finding  out  the  exact  reason  why  Lady  Mallowe  had 
not  failed  utterly  in  any  attempt  to  drag  her  daughter  to  this 
particular  place,  to  be  flung  headlong,'  so  to  speak,  at  this 
special  man.  Lady  Mallowe  one  could  run  and  read,  but  Lady 
Joan  was  in  this  instance  uncxplainable.  And  as  she  never 
deigned  the  slightest  concealment,  the  story  of  the  dialogue 
would  no  doubt  cause  her  to  show  her  hand.  She  must  have 
a  hand,  and  it  must  be  one  M-orth  seeing. 

It  was  not  he,  however,  who  cnnld  either  guess  or  understand. 
The   following   would   have   been   his    summing   up   of   her: 
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"Flaringly  handsome  girl,  brought  up  by  her  mother  to  one 
end.  Bad  temper  to  begin  with.  Girl  who  might,  if  she  lost 
her  head,  get  into  some  frightful  mess.  Meets  a  fascinating 
devil  in  the  first  season.  A  regular  Romeo  and  Juliet  passion 
blazes  up  — all  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost.  All  London 
looking  on.  Lady  Mallowe  frantic  and  furious.  Suddenly 
the  fascinatinc-  devil  ruined  for  life,  done  for.  Bolts,  gets 
killed.  Lady  Mailowe  triumphant.  Girl  dragged  about  after- 
ward like  a  beautiful  young  demon  in  chains.  Refuses  all 
sorts^of  things.     Behaves  infernally.     Nobody  knows  anything 

CISC* 

Nobody  did  know;  Lady  Mallowe  herself  did  not.  From  the 
first  year  in  which  Joan  had  looked  at  her  with  child  conscious- 
ness she  had  felt  that  there  was  antagonism  in  the  deeps  of  her 
eyes.  Xo  mother  likes  to  recognize  such  a  thing,  and  Lady 
Mallowe  was  a  particularly  vain  woman.  The  child  was  going 
to  be  an  undeniable  beauty,  and  she  ought  to  adore  the  mother 
who  was  to  arrange  her  future.  Instead  of  which,  she  plainly 
disliked  her.  By  the  time  she  was  three  years  old,  I'w  antag- 
onism had  become  defiance  and  rebellion.  Lady  Mallowe  could 
not  even  indulge  herself  in  the  satisfaction  of  showing  her 
embryo  beauty  off,  and  thus  preparing  a  reputation  for  her. 
She  was  not  cross  or  tearful,  but  she  had  the  temper  of  a  little 
devil.  She  would  not  be  shown  off.  She  hated  it,  and  her 
bearing  dangerously  suggested  that  she  hated  her  handsome 
young  mother.     Xo  effects  could  be  produced  with  her. 

Before  she  was  four  the  antagonism  was  mutual,  and  it  in- 
creased with  years.  The  child  was  of  a  passionate  nature,  and 
had  been  born  intensely  all  her  mother  was  not,  and  intensely 
not  all  her  mother  was.  A  throw-back  to  some  high-spirited 
and  fiercely  honest  ancestor  created  in  her  a  fury  at  the  sight 
of  mean  falsities  and  dishonors.  Before  she  was  old  enough 
to  know  the  exact  cause  of  her  rage  she  was  shaken  by  it.  S'  i 
thought  she  had  a  bad  temper,  and  was  bad  enough  to  hate  her 
own  mother  without  being  able  to  help  it.  As  she  grew  older 
she  found  out  that  she  was  not  really  so  bad  as  she  had  thought, 
though  she  was  obliged  to  concede  that  nothing  palliative  could 
be  said  about  the  temper.     It  had  been  violent  from  the  first. 
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and  she  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  which  infuriated  it.  She 
did  not  suppose  such  a  thing  could  be  controlled.  It  some- 
times frightened  her.  Had  not  the  old  Marquis  of  Xorborough 
been  celebrated  Uirough  his  entire  life  for  his  furies?  Was 
there  not  a  hushod-up  rumor  that  he  had  once  thrown  a 
decanter  at  his  wife,  and  so  nearly  killed  her  that  people  had' 
been  asking  one  another  in  whispers  if  a  peer  of  the  realm 
could  be  hanged.  He  had  been  born  that  way,  so  had  she. 
Her  school-room  days  had  been  a  horror  to  her,  and  also  a 
terror.  Because  she  had  often  almost  flung  ink-bottles  and 
heavy  rulers  at  her  silly,  lying  governesses,  and  once  had  dug 
a  pair  of  scissors  into  one  sneaking  old  maid  fool's  arm  when 
she  had  made  her  "see  red"  by  her  ignoble  trickeries.  Per- 
haps she  would  be  hanged  some  day  herself.  She  once  prayed 
for  a  week  that  she  might  be  made  better  tempered,— not 
that  she  believed  in  prayer,— and  of  course  nothing  came  of 
it. 

Every  year  she  lived  she  raged  more  furiously  at  the  tricks 
she  saw  played  by  her  mother  and  every  one  who  surrounded 
her;  the  very  servants  were  greater  liars  and  pilferers  than  any 
other  servants.  Her  mother  was  always  trying  to  get  things 
from  people  which  they  did  not  want  to  give  her.  She  would 
carry  off  slights  and  snubs  as  though  they  were  actual  tributes, 
if  she  could  gain  her  end.  The  girl  know  what  the  meaning 
of  her  own  future  would  be.  Since  she  definitely  disliked  her 
daughter,  Lady  Mallowe  did  not  mince  matters  when  they 
were  alone.  She  had  no  money,  she  was  extremely  good  look- 
ing, she  had  a  certain  number  of  years  in  which  to  "fight  for  her 
own  hand  among  the  new  debutantes  who  were  presented  every 
season.  Her  first  season  over,  the  next  season  other  girls  weald 
be  fresher  than  she  was,  and  newer  to  the  men  who  were  worth 
marrying.  Men  like  novelty.  After  her  second  season  the 
debutantes  would  seem  fresher  still  by  contrast.  Then  people 
would  begin  to  say,  "  She  was  presented  four  or  five  years  ago." 
After  that  it  would  be  all  struggle, —  every  season  it  would  be 
worse.  It  would  become  awful.  Unmarried  women  over 
thirty-five  v/ould  speak  of  her  as  tliough  they  had  been  in  the 
nursery  together.     Married  girls  with  a  child  or  so  would  treat 
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her  as  though  slio  were  a  maiden  aunt.     She  knew  what  was 
before  lier.     Beggary  st  ired  them  botli  in  the  faee  if  she  did 
not  make  the  most  of  her  looks  and  waste  no  time.     And  Joan 
knew  It  was  all  true,  and  that  worse,  far  worse  things  were 
true  also.     She  would  be  obliged  to  spend  a  long  life  with  her 
mother  m  cheap  lodgings,  a  faded,  penniless,  unmarried  woman 
railed  at,  taunted,  sneered  at,  forced  to  be  part  of  humiliating 
tricks  played  to  enable  Hiem  to  get  into  debt  and  then  to  avoid 
payng  what  they  owed.     Had  she  not  seen  one  horrible  old 
woman  «»f  their  own  rank  who  was  an  example  of  what  poverty 
might  bring  one  to,  an  old  harpy  who  tried  to  queen  it  over 
her  landlady  in  an  actual  back  street,  and  was  by  turns  fawned 
upon  and  disgustingly  "your  ladyshiped"  or  outrageously  in- 
sulted by  her  landlady? 

Then  that  first  season!  Dear,  dear  God!  that  first  season 
when  she  met  Jem!  She  was  not  nineteen,  and  the  facile 
world  pretended  to  be  at  her  feet,  and  the  sun  shone  as  though 
London  were  in  Italy,  nnd  the  park  was  marvelous  with  fiowers, 
and  there  were  such  dances  and  such  laughter! 

And  it  was  all  so  young  — and  she  met  Jem!  It  was  at  a 
garden-party  at  a  lovely  old  house  on  the  river,  a  place  with 
celebrated  gardens  which  would  always  come  back  to  her  mem- 
ory as  a  riot  of  roses.  The  frocks  of  the  people  on  the  lawn 
looked  as  though  they  were  made  of  the  petals  of  flowers,  and 
a  mad  little  haunting  waltz  was  being  played  by  the  band,  and 
there  under  a  great  copper  birch  on  the  green  velvet  turf  near 
her  stood  Jem,  looking  at  her  with  dark,  liquid,  slanting  eyes  I 
They  were  only  a  few  feet  from  each  other,— and  he  looked, 
and  she  looked,  and  the  haunting,  mad  little  waltz  played  on,' 
and  it  was  as  though  they  had  been  standing  there  since  the 
worll  began,  and  nothing  else  was  true. 

Afterward  nothing  mattered  to  either  of  them.  Lady  Mal- 
lowe  herself  ceased  to  count.  Now  and  then  the  world  stops 
for  two  people  in  this  unearthly  fashion.  At  such  times,  as  far 
as  such  a  pair  are  concerned,  causes  and  effects  cease.  Her 
bad  temper  fled,  and  she  knew  she  would  never  feel  its  furious 
lash  again. 

With  Jem  looking  at  licr  with  his  glowing,  drooping  eyes, 
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theiv  would  bo  no  reason  for  rage  an.l  sliamo.  Sho  confessed 
the  temper  to  liim  and  luld  of  Iut  terror  of  it;  ho  confessed  to 
her  Ins  fondness  for  high  phiy,  and  tliev  held  each  other's 
hands,  not  with  sentimental  youthful  lightness,  hut  with  the 
strong  dasj)  of  sworn  comrades,  and  promised  on  honor  that 
they  would  stand  by  each  other  every  hour  of  their  lives  agaiiist 
their  worst  selves. 

They  would  have  kept  the  pact.  Xeither  was  a  slight  or 
dishonest  creature.  The  phase  of  life  through  which  they 
passed  IS  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  not  often  so  nearly  an  omnipo- 
tent power  as  was  their  three-months'  drei>m. 

It  lasted  only  that  length  of  time.  Then  came  the  end  of 
the  world.  Joan  did  not  look  fresh  in  her  second  season,  and 
before  it  was  over  men  were  rather  afraid  of  her.  Because  sho 
was  so  young  the  freshness  returned  to  her  cheek,  but  it  never 
came  back  to  her  eyes. 

What  exactly  had  happened,  or  what  slie  thought,  it  was  im- 
possible to  know.  She  had  delicate,  black  br<»vs,  and  between 
tliem  appeared  two  delicate,  fierce  lines.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
purplish-gray,  « the  -olor  of  thunder,"  a  snubbed  admirer  had 
onco  said.  Between  their  black  lashes  they  were  more  deeply 
thunder-colored.  Her  life  with  her  mother  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  spoken  of.  To  the  desperate  girl's  agony  of  rebellion 
against  the  horror  of  fate  Lady  Mallowe's  taunts  and  berat- 
ings  were  devilish.  There  was  a  certain  boudoir  in  the  house 
in  Hill  Street  which  was  to  Joan  like  the  question  chamber  of 
the  Inquisition.  Shut  up  in  it  together,  the  two  went  through 
scenes  which  in  their  cruelty  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Lady  Mallowo  always  locked  the  door  to  pre- 
vent the  unexpected  entrance  of  a  servant,  but  servants  man- 
aged to  hover  about  it,  because  her  ladyship  fre(|Uently  forgot 
caution  so  far  as  to  raise  her  voice  at  times,  as  ladies  are  not 
supposed  to  do. 

"We  fight,"  Joan  said  witli  a  short,  horrible  laugh  one 
morning— "wo  fight  like  cats  and  dogs.  No,  like  two  cats. 
A  cat-and-dog  fight  is  more  cpiickly  over.  Some  day  we  ehall 
scratch  each  other's  oyea  out." 

"  Have  you  no  rihame  ?  "  her  mother  cried. 
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"I  am  burning  with  it.     I  am  like   St.  Lawrence  on  his 
gridiron.     'Turn  mo  over  on  the  other  side/"  she  c""ted 

nf  M'.rf-'\?  '\^  ^'"^^  ^'^'^''"^  '">  abominably  to  the  ])uke 
of  Merthshzre  that  he  had  actually  withdrawn  ins  n.ore  tl  ari 
half-finished  proposal      That  whieli  she  hated  more  than 

be  helped  to  control  her  temper.  * 

She  had  not  believed  in  Him  at  ti:e  time,  but  because  she 

3^1^!  tHed'tr'^"  ^'l  '"^  ^^"^'^  ''"'  '^'^^'^  intoVraull 
6  e  had  tried  the  appeal  as  an  experiment.     The  night  after 

tt  Zl7'  :7  f''  "'"!  ''  '•"  ^«°-  ^^  Hill  sieet  fo 

believe.  Since  there  was  Jem  in  the  world,  there  must  be  the 
other  somewhere.  ubi  ut  me 

As  day  followed  day,  her  faith  grew  with  her  love.     She 
old  Jem  about  it,  and  they  agreed  to  say  a  praver  together    t 

IfvT'  \T,  ""'''.  f^^'^'  ^^"  ""^S  young  man  thought  he 
piety  beaut.fu,  and  his  voice  was  unsteady  as  they  talked 
But  she  told  him  that  she  was  not  pious,  but  impious.^ 

I  want  to  be  made  good,"  she  said.     "I  have  been  bad  all 

S^t  gool"  '  '''  '''''  '  '''-'  ^^^^  ^  '^'  ^^^'-^  '^'  --  I 
On  the  night  after  the  tragic  card-party  she  went  to  her 
room  and  kneeled  down  in  a  new  spirit.  She  knelt,  but  not  to 
cover  her  face,  she  knelt  with  throat  strained  and  her  fier  e 
young  face  thrown  back  and  upward 

at?hP  iT"^'  ^«^e  clenched  to  fists  and  flung  out  and  shaken 
at  the  ceiling.  She  said  things  so  awful  that  her  own  blood 
shuddered  as  she  uttered  them.  But  she  could  .ot-in  her 
mad  helplessness -mak,  them  awful  enough,  bi.e  flung  her- 
eelf  on  the  carpet  at  last,  her  arms  outstretched  like  a  creature 
crucified  face  downward  on  the  cross.  <-rtdiure 

"  I  believed  in  You !  "  she  gasped.     «  The  first  moment  vou 
^JIveTr"""  ' ''^"r'i     '''''■     I^^^'     We  both  said  our 

-ms      iZ"''"''' rfV'l'  ^'"^'^^"-     ^"^  y°"  '-  done  this 
this  -  this !         And  she  beat  with  her  fists  upon  the  floor. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  that  ni^ht,  and  no  living 

being  knew  what  she  earned  in  her  soul.     If  she  had  a  souT 
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she  said  to  herself,  it  was  black  — black.  But  she  had  none 
Neither  had  Jem  had  one;  when  the  earth  and  stones  liad  fallen 
upon  him  It  had  been  the  end,  as  it  would  have  been  if  he 
had  been  a  beetle. 

This  was  the  guest  who  was  coming  to  the  house  where  Miles 
Hugo  smiled  from  his  frame  in  the  picture-gallery —  the  house 
which  would  to-day  have  been  Jem's  if  T.  Tcmbarom  had  not 
inherited  it. 

Tembarom  returned  some  twenty-four  hours  after  Miss  Alicia 
had  received  his  visitors  for  him.  He  had  been  "  going  into '» 
absorbing  things  in  London.  His  tlioughts  during  his  north- 
ward journey  were  puzzled  and  discouraged  ones.  He  sat  in 
the  corner  of  the  railway  carriage  and  stared  out  of  the  window 
without  seeing  the  springtime  changes  in  the  flying  landscape 

The  price  he  would  have  given  for  a  talk  with  Ann  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  compute.  Her  head,  her  level  little  head, 
and  her  way  of  seeing  into  things  and  picking  out  facts  with- 
out being  rattled  by  what  did  n't  really  count,  would  have  been 
worth  anything.  The  day  itself  was  a  discouraging  one,  with 
heavy  threatenings  of  rain  which  did  not  fall. 

The  low  clouds  were  piles  of  dark-purple  gray,  and  when  the 
sun  tried  to  send  lances  of  ominous  yellow  light  through  them 
strange  and  lurid  effects  were  produced,  and  the  heavy  purple- 
gray  masses  rolled  together  again.     He  wondered  why  he  did 
not  hear  low  rumblings  of  thunder. 

He  went  to  his  room  at  once  when  he  reached  home.  He 
was  late,  and  Pearson  told  him  that  the  ladies  were  dressing 
for  dinner.  Pearson  was  in  waiting  with  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  I,  e  rapid  performance  of  his  duties.  Tembarom  had 
learned  to  allow  himself  to  be  waited  upon.  He  had,  in  fact 
done  this  for  the  satisfying  of  Pearson,  whose  resnectful  un- 
happmess  would  otherwise  have  been  manifest  despite  his  efforts 
to  conceal  it.  He  dressed  quickly  and  asked  some  questions 
about  Strangeways.  Otherwise  Pearson  thought  he  seemed 
preoccupi^ed.     He  only  made  one  slight  joke. 

"i'ou'd  be  a  first-rate   dresser  for  a  quick-change   artist, 
Pearson,"  he  remarked. 
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On  Ills  way  to  the  (Imwin-ronm  lie  deflected  from  the  direct 
path,  turn.n;r  .side   fcr  a   n.o.n.nt  to   the  phtun-alh-ry  ho- 

Mdes  Hufro.     He  took  a  look  at  Miles  JIugo  oftenei-  than  Miss 
Alicia  knew. 

The  pilicry  was  dim  and  -loomy  enou-h,  7iow  closing  in  in  the 
p..r,,le-,..ay  twdight  Jle  walk.^l  thro„.h  it  withou?  .lanc-in,' 
.  t  (he  p„.  „r,.s  unt.l  h.;  can,.  In  the  tall  hoy  in  the  ndin  and 
he  of  harlc.  II  permd.  lie  paused  there  only  for  a  .short 
tune  hut  he  stood  quite  near  the  portrait,  an.l  looked  hard  at 
tlie  handsome  face. 

"CJee!"  he  exclaimed  under  his  hreath,  "it's  nueer    m" '  " 
I  hen  ho  turned  suddenly  round  towar.l  one  of  the  hi-  win- 
dows.    He  turned  because  he  had  been  startled  hy  a  s.nmd    a 
movement.     Some  one  was  standin-  before  the  window.     For 
a  second  s  space  the  figure  seemed  as  though  it  was  almost  one 
with  the  purple-gray  clouds  that  were  its  background.     It  was 
a  ta     young  woman,  and  her  dress  was  of  a  thin  material  of 
exactly    their    color -dark-gray    and    purple    at    once.     The 
wearer  held  her  head  high  and  haughtily.     She  had  a  beautiful 
st.Miuy  face,  and  the  slender,  black  brows  w.-re  drawn  together 
by  a  frown,      lembarom  had  never  seen  a  girl  as  handsonu.  ami 
<lisdainfu  .     ]Ic  had,  indeed,  never  been  looked  at  as  she  looked 
at  lum  when  she  moved  slightly  forward. 

He  knew  who  it  was.  It  was  the  Lady  Joan  girl,  an.l  the 
sudden  sight  of  her  momentarily  "rattled"  him 

"You  quite  gave  me  a  jolt,"  ho  said  awkwar.llv,  and  knowing 
that  he  said  i  like  a  "mutt."  «I  didn't  know  any  one  was 
in  the  gallery."  *^ 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  asked.  She  spoke  to  him 
as  though  she  were  addressing  an  intruding  servant.  There 
was  emphasis  on  the  word  "  you." 

Her  intention  was  so  evident  that  it  increased  his  feeling  of 
being  "rattled."  To  find  himself  confronting  deliberate  ill 
nature  of  a  superior  and  finished  kind  was  like  being  spoken  to 
in  a  foreign  language. 

il\~^  "^  '^'  '''^■"'''"''"'"•"  J'^'  answered,  not  able  to  keep  hiin- 
eelf  from  staring  because  she  was  sucli  a  "  winner  "  as  to  looks. 
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"T.  Tcmbarom?"  sho  ri'iH.ah.I  .sh.wly,  an.l  her  (one  ma.lo 
him  at  ome  see  wliat  a  fool  Ijc  Imd  Ikvii  to  sav  it. 


lie 


I 


'*  1  ouglil  to  liave  saiil  1  'la 


"1  foiK'ct,"  he  half  lau-heil 
Temple  Harholni." 

"Oh!"  was  her  sole  fommeiit.     She  actually  stood  still  and 
looked  him  iij)  and  <l()\vn. 

She  knew  juTfeetly  well  who  ho  was,  and  she  knew  nerfoctly 
well  that  no  palhative  view  could  possibly  bo  taken  by  any  well- 
bred  person  of  her  bearing  toward  him.  Ho  was  her  host, 
biie  iiad  come,  a  guest,  to  his  house  to  eat  his  bread  and  salt 
and  the  commonest  decency  demanded  that  she  should  couduet 
herself  with  civility.  But  she  cared  nothing  for  the  common- 
est, or  the  most  uncommon,  decency.  She  was  tliinkin<'  of 
other  things.  As  she  had  stood  before  the  window  she  bad 
felt  that  her  soul  had  never  been  so  black  as  it  wa-  when  she 
turned  away  from  Miles  Hugo's  portrait  — never,  never.  She 
wanted  to  hurt  people.  Perhaps  xVero  had  felt  as  she  did  and 
was  not  so  hideous  as  he  seemed. 

The  man's  tailor  had  put  him  into  proper  clothes,  and  his 
features  were  resj)ectable  en(,ugh,  but  nothing  on  earth  could 
make  him  anything  but  what  he  so  palpably  was.  She  had 
seen  that  much  across  the  gallery  as  she  liad  watched  him 
staring  at  Miles  Hugo. 

^^  "I  should  think,"  she  said,  dropping  the  words  slowly  again, 
"that  you  would  often  forget  that  you  are  Temple  P.arbolm."  ' 
"  You  're  right  tlu^re,"  lie  answi'ied.     "  I   can't  nail  myself 
down  to  it.     It  seems  like  a  sort  of  joke." 
She  looked  him  over  again. 
"  It  is  a  joke,"  she  said. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  slapped  him  in  the  faro,  though 
she  said  it  so  quietly.  He  knew  he  had  received  the  slap,  an.l 
that,  as  it  was  a  woman,  he  could  not  slap  back.  It  was  a  sort 
of  surprise  to  her  that  he  did  not  giggle  nervously  and  turn 
red  and  shuffle  his  feet  in  impotent  misery.  He  kept  quite 
still  a  momont  or  so  and  looked  at  her,  though  not  as  she  had 
looked  at  him.  She  wondered  if  be  was  so  thick-skinned  that 
he  did  not  feel  anything  at  all. 
"  That 's  so,"  he  admitted.     "  That 's  so."    Then  he  actually 
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smiled  at  her.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  behave  myself,  you  see  " 
he  said.  «  You're  Lady  Joan  Fayre,  ain't  you?  I  'm  mighty 
glad  to  see  you.    Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Lady 

He  took  her  hand  and  shook  it  with  friendly  vigor  before 
she  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

"  I  '11  bet  a  dollar  dinner 's  ready,"  he  added,  "  and  BurriU  's 
waitin/-  It  search  me  to  death  to  keep  BurriU  waiting.  He  's 
got  no  use  for  me,  anyhow.    Let 's  go  and  pacify  him." 

He  did  not  lead  the  way  or  drag  her  by  tlie  arm,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  quite  probable  that  he  might,  as  costermongers 
do  on  Hampstead  Heath.  He  knew  enough  to  let  her  pass 
hrst  through  the  door;  and  when  Lady  Mallowe  looked  up  to 
see  her  enter  the  drawing-room,  he  was  behind  her.  To  her 
ladyship's  amazement  and  relief,  they  came  in,  so  to  speak, 
together.  She  had  been  spared  the  trving  moment  of  assisting 
at  the  ceremony  of  their  presentation  to  each  other. 
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a  certain  sense  she  had  hoen  dragged  to  liie 
place  by  her  mother.  Lady  Mallowe  had 
roany  resources,  and  above  all  she  knew  how 
£j^  /^Mf  ^°  weary  her  into  resist lessness  which  was  al- 
TR  iMIf  ™°®*'  *°^^'ff«rence.  There  had  been  several 
BJ  sMb.  shameless  little  scenes  in  the  locked  boudoir. 
But  though  she  had  been  dragged,  she  had 
come  with  an  intention.  She  knew  what  she 
would  find  herself  being  forced  to  submit  to  if 
the  intruder  were  not  disponed  of  at  the  outset, 
and  if  the  manoeuvering  began  which  would 
bring  him  to  London.  lie  would  appear  at  her  elbo.r  here 
and  there  and  at  every  corner,  probably  unaware  that  he  was 
being  made  an  offensive  puppet  by  the  astute  cleverness  against 
which  she  could  not  defend  herself,  unless  she  made  actual 
scenes  in  drawing-rooms,  at  dinner-tables,  in  the  very  streets 
themselves.  Gifted  as  Lady  Mallowe  was  in  fine  and  light- 
handed  dealing  of  her  cards  in  any  game,  her  stakes  at  this 
special  juncture  were  seriously  high.  Joan  knew  what  they 
were,  and  that  she  was  in  a  mood  touched  with  desperation. 
The  defenselessly  new  and  ignorant  Temple  Barholm  was  to 
her  mind  a  direct  intervention  of  Providence,  and  it  was  only 
Joan  herself  who  could  rob  her  of  the  benefits  and  reliefs  he 
could  provide.  With  regard  to  Lady  Joan,  though  Palliser's 
quoted  New  Yorkism,  "wipe  up  the  earth,"  was  unknown  to 
her,  the  process  she  had  in  mind  when  she  left  London  for 
Lancashire  would  have  been  well  covered  by  it.  As  in  feudal 
days  she  might  have  ordered  the  right  hand  of  a  creature  such 
as  this  to  be  struck  off,  forgetting  that  lie  was  a  man,  so  was 
she  capable  to-day  of  inflicting  upon  him  any  Imrt  which 
might  sweep  him  out  of  her  way.     She  had  not  been  a  tender- 
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hearted  girl,  and  in  these  years  she  wus  absolutely  calloua. 
The  fellow  beinf?  what  he  was,  she  hud  not  the  resources  she 
might  have  culled  upon  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  He  would 
not  understand  the  chills  and  slights  of  good  manners.  In 
the  country  he  would  be  easier  to  manage  than  in  town,  espe- 
cially if  attacked  in  his  first  timidity  before  his  new  grandeurs. 
His  big  house  no  doubt  frightened  liim,  his  servants,  the  people- 
who  were  of  a  class  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  When  I'alliser 
told  ^ his  story  she  saw  new  openings.  lie  would  stand  in 
Berv'Ie  awe  A  her  and  of  others  like  her.  He  would  be  afraid 
of  her,  to  begin  with,  and  she  could  make  him  more  so. 

But  thougii  she  had  come  to  alarm  him  so  that  he  would 
bo  put  to  absolute  flight,  she  had  also  come  for  another  reason. 
She  ..ad  never  seen  Temple  Barholm,  and  she  had  c'iscovered 
before  they  had  known  each  other  a  week  that  it  was  Jem's 
secret  passion.  He  had  loved  it  with  a  slighted  and  lonely 
child's  romantic  longing;  he  had  dreamed  of  it  as  boy  and  mar, 
knowing  that  it  must  some  time  be  his  own,  his  home,  and 
yet  prevented  by  his  uncle's  attitude  toward  him  from  daring 
to  act  as  though  he  remembered  the  fact.  Old  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm's  special  humor  had  been  that  of  a  man  guarding 
against  presumption. 

Jem  had  not  intended  to  presume,  but  he  had  been  snubbed 
with  relentless  cruelty  even  for  boyisli  expressions  of  admira- 
tion. And  he  had  hid  his  feeling  in  his  heart  until  he  poured 
it  out  to  Joan.  To-day  it  would  have  been  his.  Together, 
together,  they  would  have  lived  in  it  and  loved  every  stone 
of  it,  every  leaf  on  every  great  tree,  every  wild  daffodil  nodding 
in  Jie  greeii  grass.  Most  people,  God  be  thanked!  can  for- 
get. The  wise  ones  train  themselves  beyond  all  else  to  forget- 
ting. 

Joan  had  beeu  a  luckless,  ill-brought-up,  passionate  child 
and  girl.  In  her  Mayfair  nursery  she  had  been  as  little  trained 
as  a  young  savage.  Since  her  black  hour  ehe  had  forgotten 
nothing,  allowed  herself  no  palliating  nioments.  Her  brief 
dream  of  young  joy  had  been  the  one  real  thing  in  her  life. 
ShG  absolutely  had  lain  awake  at  night  ai.'i  reconstructed  the 
horror  of  Jem's  death,  had  lived  it  over  again,  writhing  in 
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agony  on  lior  hod,  nnrl  mndly  fpolinp  that  hy  go  doing  she  was 
holding  her  love  dose  to  hor  life. 

And  the  man  who  stood  in  the  place  Jem  had  longed  for, 
the  man  who  Hat  at  the  head  of  hin  Uihle,  was  this  "thing!" 
That  wa«  what  Pho  felt  him  to  ho,  and  every  hurt  she  could 
do  him,  every  humiliation  which  should  write  largo  heforo  him 
his  presumption  and  grotesque  unfitness,  would  he  a  hlow  struck 
for  Jem,  who  could  never  strike  a  hlow  for  himself  again.  It 
was  all  senseless,  hut  she  had  not  want  to  reason.  Fate  had 
not  reasoned  in  her  hehalf.  She  watched  Tembarom  under  her 
lids  at  the  dinner-table. 

He  had  not  wriggled  or  shuffled  when  she  spoke  to  him  in 
the  gallery;  he  did  neither  now,  and  made  no  obvious  efTorts 
to  seem  unembarrassed.  He  used  his  knife  and  fork  in  odd 
ways,  and  he  was  plainly  not  used  to  being  waited  upon. 
More  than  once  she  saw  the  servants  restrain  smiles.  She  ad- 
d  eased  no  remarks  to  him  herself,  and  answered  with  chill 
indifference  such  things  as  he  said  to  her.  If  conversation  had 
flagged  between  him  and  Mr.  Palford  because  the  solicitor  did 
not  know  how  to  talk  to  him,  it  did  not  even  reach  the  point 
of  flagging  with  her,  because  she  would  not  talk  and  did  not 
allow  it  to  begin.  Lady  Mallowe,  sick  with  annoyance,  was 
quite  brilliant.  She  drew  out  Miss  Alicia  by  detailed  rcmi- 
m-c  nces  of  a  visit  paid  to  Bowlton  Hall  years  h  -»re.  The 
vicar  had  dined  at  the  hall  while  she  had  b?en  there.  She 
remembered  perfectly  his  charm  of  manner  and  powerful  orig- 
inality of  mind,  she  said  sweetly.  He  had  spoken  with  such 
affection  of  his  "  little  Alicia,"  who  was  such  a  help  to  him  in 
his  parish  work. 

"  I  thought  he  was  speaking  of  a  little  girl  at  first,"  she  said 
smilingly,  "  but  it  soon  revealed  itself  that  '  little  Alicia '  was 
only  his  caressing  diminutive." 

A  certain  widening  of  Miss  Alicia's  fascinated  eve,  which 
could  not  remove  itself  from  her  face,  caused  he/  to  quail 
slightly. 

"He  was  of  course  a  man  of  great  force  of  charactor  and 

and  expression,"   she   added.     "I   remember   thinking   at   the 
time  that  his  eloquent  frankness  of  phrase  might  perhaps  seem 
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even  severe  to  frivolous  creatures  like  myself.    A  really  re- 
markable personality." 

"His  sermons,"  faltered  Miss  Alicia,  as  a  refuge,  "were 
indeed  remarkable.  I  am  sure  he  must  greatly  have  enjoyed 
his  conversations  with  you.  I  am  afraid  there  were  very  few 
clever  women  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rowlton." 

Casting  a  bitter  side  glance  on  her  silent  daughter.  Lady 
Mallowe  lightly  seized  upon  New  York  as  a  subject.  She 
knew  so  much  of  it  from  delightful  New  Yorkers.  London 
was  full  of  delightful  New  Yorkers.  She  would  like  beyond 
everything  to  spend  a  winter  in  New  York.  She  understood 
that  the  season  there  was  in  the  winter  and  that  it  was  most 
brilliant.     Mr.  Temple  Barholm  must  tell  them  about  it. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Joan,  looking  at  him  through  narrowed 
lids,  "  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  ought  to  tell  us  about  it." 

She  wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  to  see  how  he  would 
try  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  or  flounder  staggeringly  through 
it.  Her  mother  knew  in  an  instant  that  her  own  speech  had 
been  a  stupid  blunder.  She  had  put  the  man  into  exactly  the 
position  Joan  would  enjoy  seeing  him  in.  But  he  was  n't  in  a 
position,  it  appeared. 

"  What  is  the  season,  anyhow  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  've  got  one 
on  me  when  you  talk  about  seasons." 

"In  London,"  Miss  Alicia  explained  courageously,  "it  is 
the  time  when  her  Majesty  is  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  when 
the  drawing-rooms  are  held,  and  Parliament  sits,  and  people 
come  up  to  town  and  give  balls." 

She  wished  that  Lady  Mallowe  had  not  made  her  remark 
just  at  this  time.  She  knew  thai  the  quietly  moving  servants 
were  listening,  and  that  their  civilly  averted  eyes  had  seen 
Captain  Palliser  smile  and  Lady  Joan's  curious  look,  and  that 
the  whole  incident  Avould  form  entertainment  for  their  supper- 
table. 

"  I  guess  they  have  it  in  the  winter  in  New  York,  then,  if 
that's  it,"  he  said.  "There's  no  Buckingham  Palace  there, 
and  no  drawing-rooms,  and  Congress  sits  in  Washington.  But 
New  York  takes  it  out  in  suppers  at  Sherry's  and  Delmonico's 
and  theaters  and  receptions.     Miss  Alicia  knows  how  I  used 
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to  go  to  them  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  don't  you,  Miss 
Alicia  ?  "  he  added,  smiling  at  her  across  the  table. 

"  You  have  told  me,"  she  answered.  She  noticed  that  Burrill 
and  the  footmen  stood  at  attention  in  their  places. 

"I  used  to  stand  outside  in  the  snow  and  look  in  through 
the  windows  at  the  people  having  a  good  time,"  he  said.  "  Us 
kids  that  were  selling  newspapers  used  to  try  to  fill  ourselves 
up  with  choosing  whose  plate  we  'd  take  if  we  could  get  at  it. 
Beefsteak  and  French  fried  potatoes  were  the  favorites,  and 
hot  oyster  stews.     "We  were  so  all-fired  hungry !  " 

"  How  pathetic !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Mallowe.  "  And  how  in- 
teresting, now  tliat  it  is  all  over ! " 

She  knew  that  her  manner  was  gushing,  and  Joan's  slight 
side  glance  of  subtle  appreciation  of  the  fact  exasperated  her 
almost  beyond  endurance.  What  could  one  do,  what  could  one 
talk  about,  without  involving  oneself  in  difficulties  out  of  which 
one's  hasty  retreat  could  be  effected  only  by  gushing?  Taking 
into  consideration  the  awkwardness  of  the  whole  situation  and 
seeing  Joan's  temper  and  attitude,  if  there  had  not  been  so 
much  at  stake  she  would  have  received  a  summoning  telegram 
from  London  the  next  day  and  taken  flight.  But  she  had  been 
forced  to  hold  her  ground  before  in  places  she  detested  or 
where  she  was  not  wanted,  and  she  must  hold  it  again  until 
she  had  found  out  the  worst  or  the  best.  And,  great  heaven! 
how  Joan  was  conducting  herself,  with  that  slow,  quiet  in- 
sultingness  of  tone  and  look,  the  wicked,  silent  insolence  of 
bearing  which  no  man  was  able  to  stand,  however  admiringly 
he  began !  The  Duke  of  Merthshire  had  turned  his  back  upon 
it  even  after  all  the  world  had  known  his  intentions,  even 
fter  the  newspapers  had  prematurely  announced  the  engage- 
ment and  she  herself  had  been  convinced  that  he  could  not 
possibly  retreat.  She  had  worked  desperately  that  season,  she 
had  fawned  on  and  petted  newspaper  people,  and  stooped  to 
little  things  no  one  but  herself  could  have  invented  and  which 
no  one  but  herself  knew  of.  And  never  had  Joan  been  so 
superb;  her  beauty  had  seemed  at  its  most  brilliant  height. 
The  match  would  have  been  ma.^nificent ;  but  he  could  not  stand 
her,   and   would  not.     Why,   indeed,   should   any   man?     She 
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glanced  at  her  across  the  table.  A  beauty,  of  course;  but  she 
was  thinner,  and  her  eyes  had  a  hungry  fierceness  in  them,  and 
the  two  delicate,  straight  lines  between  her  black  brows  were 
deepening. 

And  there  were  no  dukes  on  the  horizon.  Merthshire  had 
married  almost  at  once,  and  all  the  others  were  too  young 
or  liad  wives  already.  If  this  man  would  take  her,  she  might 
feel  herself  lucky.  Temple  Barholm  and  seventy  thousand  a 
year  were  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  a  girl  who  had  made  herself 
unpopular  and  who  was  twenty-six.  And  for  her  own  luck  the 
moment  had  come  just  before  it  was  too  late  —  a  second  mar- 
riage, wealth,  the  end  of  the  liideous  struggle.  Joan  was  the 
obstacle  in  her  path,  and  she  must  be  forced  out  of  it.  She 
glanced  qun  kly  at  Tembarom.  He  was  trying  to  talk  to  Joan 
now.  He  was  trying  to  please  her.  She  evidently  had  a  fas- 
cination for  him.  He  looked  at  her  in  a  curious  way  when  she 
was  not  looking  at  him.  It  was  a  way  different  from  that  of 
other  men  whom  she  had  watched  as  they  furtively  stared.  It 
had  struck  her  that  he  could  not  take  his  eves  away.  That 
was  because  he  had  never  before  been  on  speaking  terms  with 
a  woman  of  beauty  and  rank. 

Joan  herself  know  that  he  was  trying  to  please  her,  and 
she  was  asking  herself  how  long  he  would  have  the  courage 
and  presumption  to  keej   it  up.    He  could  scarcely  be  enjoying 

IE* 

He  was  not  enjoying  it,  but  he  kept  it  up.  He  wanted  to  be 
friends  with  her  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Xo  one  had  ever 
remained  long  at  enmity  with  him.  He  had  "got  over"  a 
good  many  people  in  the  course  of  his  career,  as  he  had  "  got 
over  "  Joseph  Hutchinson.  This  had  always  been  accomplished 
because  he  presented  no  surface  at  which  arrows  could  be 
thrown.  She  was  the  hardest  pror^sition  he  had  ever  come 
up  against,  he  was  thinkmg;  but  li  he  didn't  let  himself  be 
fool  enough  to  break  loose  and  get  mad,  she'd  not  hate  him 
so  much  after  a  while.  She  would  begin  to  understand  that 
it  wasn't  his  fault;  then  perhaps  he  could  get  her  to  make 
friends.  In  fact,  if  she  had  been  able  to  read  his  thoughts. 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  liow  far  her  temper  might  have 
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carried  her.  But  she  could  see  him  only  as  a  sharp-faced, 
common  American  of  the  shop-boy  class,  sitting  at  the  head  of 
Jem  Temple  Barholm's  table,  in  his  chair. 

As  they  passed  through  the  hall  to  go  to  the  drawing-room 
after  the  meal  was  over,  she  saw  a  neat,  pale  young  man  speak- 
ing to  Burrill  and  heard  a  few  of  his  rather  anxiously  uttered 
words. 

"The  orders  were  that  he  was  always  to  be  told  when  Mr. 
Strangeways  was  like  this,  under  all  circumstances.  I  can't 
quiet  him,  Mr.  Burrill.     lie  says  he  mu?t  see  him  at  once.'' 

Burrill   walked   back   stiffly   to   the   dining-room. 

"It  won't  trouble  him  much  to  be  disturbed  at  his  wine,"  he 
muttered  before  going.     "  He  does  n't  know  hock  from  port." 

Wilt,  the  message  was  delivered  to  him,  Tembarom  excused 
himself  with  simple  lack  of  ceremony. 

"  I  '11  be  back  directly,"  he  said  to  Palliser.  "  Those  are 
good  cigars."  And  he  left  the  room  without  going  into  the 
matter  further. 

Palliser  took  one  of  the  good  cigars,  and  in  taking  it  ex- 
changed a  glance  with  Burrill  which  distantly  conveyed  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  ho  had  better  remain  for  a  moment  or 
so.  Captain  Palliser's  knowledge  of  interesting  detail  was  ob- 
tained "  by  chance  here  and  there,"  he  sometimes  explained, 
but  it  was  always  obtained  with  a  light  and  casual  air. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  ho  remarked  as  he  took  the  !  -ht  Burrill 
held  for  him  a»id  touched  the  end  of  his  cigar — "  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  know  exactly  wlio  Mr.  Strangeways  is." 

"He's  the  gentleman,  sir,  that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  brought 
over  from  Xew  York,"  replied  Burrill  with  a  stolidity  clearly 
expressive  of  distaste. 

"Indeed,  from  New  York!     Why  doesn't  one  see  him?" 

"  He 's  not  in  a  condition  to  see  pco])le,  sir,"  said  Burrill, 
and  Palliser's  slightly  lifted  eyebrow  seeming  to  express  a  good 
deal,  he  added  a  sentence,  "He's  not  all  there,  sir." 

"'  From  Xcw  York,  and  not  all  there.  What  seems  to  be  the 
matter?"  Palliser  asked  quietly.  "Odd  idea  to  bring  a  lunatic 
all  the  way  from  America.     Tlioro  must  be  asylums  tl^oro." 

"  Us  servants  have  orders  to  keep  out  of  the  way,"  Burrill 
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said  with  sterner  stolidity.  "He's  so  nervous  that  the  siglit 
of  strangers  does  him  harm.  I  may  say  that  questions  are  not 
encouraged." 

"  Then  I  must  not  ask  any  more,"  said  Captain  Palliser.  "  I 
did  not  know  I  was  edging  on  to  a  mystery." 

"  I  was  n't  aware  that  I  was  myself,  sir,"  Burrill  remarked, 
"until  I  asked  something  quite  ordinary  of  Pearson,  who  is 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  valet,  and  it  was  not  wliat  he  said,  but 
what  he  didn't,  that  showed  me  where   I   stood." 

"A  mystery  is  an  interesting  thing  to  have  in  a  house," 
said  Captain  Palliser  without  enthusiasm.  He  smoked  his  cigar 
as  though  he  was  enjoying  its  aroma,  and  even  from  his  first 
remark  he  had  managed  not  to  seem  to  be  really  quite  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Burrill.  He  was  certainly  not  t^'king  to 
him  in  the  ordinary  way ;  his  air  was  rather  that  of  a  gentleman 
overhearing  casual  remarks  in  which  he  was  only  vaguely  inter- 
ested. Before  Burrill  left  the  room,  however,  and  he  left  it 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  sair^  j  more  than  civility 
demanded,  Captain  Palliser  had  re^^  '  _a  the  point  of  being  able 
to  deduce  a  number  of  thinga  from  what  he,  like  Pearson,  had 
not  said. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


HE  man  who  in  all  England  was  moi?t  deeply 
submerged  in  deadly  boredom  was,  the  old 
Duke  of  Stone  said  with  wearied  finality, 
himself.  He  had  been  a  sinful  young  man 
of  finished  taste  in  1820;  he  had  cultivated 
these  tastes,  which  were  for  literature  and 
art  and  divers  other  things,  in  the  most  richly 
alluring  foreign  capitals  until  finding  himself 
becoming  an  equally  sinful  and  finished 
elderly  man,  he  had  decided  to  marry.  After 
the  birth  of  her  four  daughters,  his  wife  had 
died  and  left  them  on  his  hands.  Develop- 
ing at  that  time  a  tendency  to  rheumatic  gout 
and  a  daily  increasing  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  resources 
of  a  poor  dukedom  may  be  hopelessly  depleted  by  an  expensive 
youth  passed  brilliantly  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London, 
when  it  was  endurable,  he  found  it  expedient  to  give  up  what  he 
considered  the  necessities  of  life  and  to  face  existence  in  the 
country  in  England.  It  is  not  imperative  tliat  one  should  enter 
into  detail.  There  was  much,  and  it  covered  years  during  which 
his  four  daughters  grew  up  and  he  "grew  down/'  as  he  called  it. 
If  his  temper  had  originally  been  a  bad  one,  it  would  doubtless 
have  become  imbearable;  as  he  had  been  born  an  Piaiable  person, 
he  merely  sank  into  the  boredom  which  threatens  extinction.  His 
girls  bored  him,  his  neighI)ors  bored  him,  '^itone  Hover  bored  him, 
Lancashire  bored  him,  England  had  always  bored  him  except 
at  abnormal  moments. 

"  I  read  a  great  deal,  I  walk  when  I  can,"  this  he  wrote  once 
to  a  friend  in  Pome.  "W.ien  I  am  too  stiif  with  rheumatic 
gnut,  I  drive  myself  about  in  a  pony  chaise  and  feel  like  an 
aunt  in  a  ""^^h  chair.     I  have  so  far  escaped  the  actual  chair 
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itself.  Tt  perpetually  rains  here,  I  mav  mention,  so  I  don't 
get  out  often.  You  who  gallop  on  wliito  marls  in  the  sunshine 
and  liear  Italian  voices  and  vowels,  firrnre  to  vourself  your 
friend  trundling  through  damp,  Irad-colorcd  Lancashire  lanes 
and  being  addressed  in  the  Lancashire  dialect.  But  so  am  I 
driven  by  necessity  that  I  listen  to  it  gratefully.  I  want  to 
hear  village  news  from  villagers.  I  have  become  a  gossip  It 
13  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  gossip.  It  assists  one  to  get  through 
ones  declining  y.-ars.  Do  not  wait  so  long  as  I  did  before  be- 
coming one.     Begin  in  your  roseate  middle  age." 

An  attack  of  gout  more  severe  than  usual  had  confined  him 
to  his  room  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  owner 
of  Temple  Barholm.     He  had,  in  fact,  been  so  far  indisposed 
that  a  week  or  two  hac'  passed  before  ho  had  heard  of  him.     His 
favorite    nurse    had    been    chosen    by   ],iin,    because    she    was 
a   comfortable   village   woman   whom   he   had    taught    to    lay 
aside  jier  proper  awe  and  talk  to  him  about  her  own  affairs 
and  her  neighbors  when  he  was  in  the  mood  to  listen.     She  spoke 
the  broadest  possible  dialect,— he  liked  dialect,  having  learned 
much  in  his  youth  from  mellow-eyed  Xeapolitan  and  Tuscan 
girls,— and  she  had  never  been  near  a  hospital,  but  had  been 
tramed  by  the  bedsides  of  her  children  and  neighbors. 
_    "  If  I  were  a  writing  person,  she  would  become  literature, 
impinging  upon  Miss  Mitford's  tales  of  'Our  A^illage,'  Miss 
Austen's^  varieties,  and  the  young  Bronte  woman's  '  Wuthering 
Heights.'    Mon  Dim!  what  a  resource  it  would  be  to  be  a 
writing  person !  "  he  wrote  to  the  Eoman  friend. 
To  his  daughters  he  said : 

"  She  brings  back  my  tenderest  youth.  When  she  pokes  the 
fire  in  the  twilight  and  lumbers  about  the  room,  making  me 
comfortable,  I  lie  in  my  bed  and  watch  the  flames  dancing 
on  the  ceiling  and  feel  as  if  I  were  six  and  had  the  measles. 
She  tucks  me  in,  my  dears  — she  tucks  me  in,  I  assure  you. 
Sometimes  I  feel  it  quite  possible  that  she  will  bend  over  and 
kiss  me." 

Slie  had  tucked  him  in  luxuriously  in  his  arm-chair  by  the 
fire  on  the  first  day  of  his  convalescence,  and  as  she  cave  him 
his  tray,  with  his  beef  tea  and  toast,  he  saw  that  she  contained 
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anecdotal  information  of  interest  wliich  tactful  encouragement 
would  cause  to  flow. 

"Now  that  I  am  well  enough  to  be  entertained,  Braddle," 
he  said,  "  tell  me  what  has  been  happening." 

"A  graidely  lot,  yore  Grace,"  she  answered;  "but  not  so 
much  i'  Stone  Hover  as  i'  Temple  Barholm.     He  's  coom  !  " 
^  Then  the  duke  vaguely  recalled  rumors  he  had  heard  some- 
time before  his  indisposition. 

"The  new  Mr.  Temple  Barholm?  He's  an  American,  isn't 
he  ?  The  lost  heir  who  had  to  be  sought  for  high  and  low  — 
principally  low,  I  understand." 

The  beef  tea  was  excellently  savory,  the  fire  was  warm,  and 
relief  from  two  weeks  of  pain  left  a  sort  of  Nirvana  of  peace. 
Barely  had  tlie  duke  passed  a  more  delightfully  entertaining 
morning.  There  was  a  richness  in  the  Temple  Barholm  situ- 
ation, as  described  in  detail  by  Mrs.  Braddle,  whicli  filled  him 
with  deliglit.  His  regret  that  he  was  not  a  writing  person 
intensified  itself.  Americans  had  not  appeared  upon  the  hori- 
zon in  Miss  Mitford's  time,  or  in  Miss  Austen's,  or  in  the 
Brontes'  the  type  not  having  entirely  detached  itself  from  that 
of  the  red  Indian.  It  struck  him,  however,  that  ^diss  Austen 
might  have  done  the  best  work  with  this  affair  if  she  had 
survived  beyond  her  period.  Her  finely  demure  and  sly  sense 
of  humor  would  have  seen  and  seized  upon  its  opportunities. 
Stark  moorland  life  had  not  encouraged  humor  in  tlie  Brontt-s, 
and  village  patronage  had  not  roused  in  Miss  Mitford  a  sense 
of  ironic  contrasts.  Yes,  Jane  Austen  would  have  done  it 
best. 

That  the  story  should  be  related  by  Mrs.  Braddle  gave  it 
extraordinary  flavor.  No  man  or  woman  of  his  own  class  could 
have  given  such  a  recounting,  or  revealed  so  many  facets  of  this 
jewel  of  entertainment.  He  and  those  like  him  could  have 
seen  the  tiling  only  from  their  own  amused,  outraged,  bewil- 
dered, or  cynically  disgusted  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Braddle  sa-y 
it  as  the  villagers  saw  it  —  excited,  curious,  secretly  liopeful 
of  undue  lavishness  from  "a  chap  as  had  nivver  had  brass 
before  an'  wants  to  chuck  it  away  for  brag's  sake,"  or  s(juiewliat 
alarmed  at  the  possible  neglecting  of  customs  and  privileges 
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by  a  person  ignorant  of  memorial  benefaction?.  Sne  saw  it 
as  the  servants  saw  it  — secretly  disdainful,  outwardly  respect- 
ful, waiting  to  discover  whether  the  sacrifice  of  professional 
distinction  would  be  balanced  by  liberties  permitted  and  lavish- 
ness  of  remuneration  and  largess.  She  saw  it  also  from  her 
own  point  of  view  — that  of  a  respectable  cottage  dweller 
whose  great-great-grandfather  had  been  born  in  a  black-and- 
white  timbered  house  in  a  green  lane,  and  who  knew  what 
were  "gentry  ways"  and  what  nature  of  being  could  never 
even  remotjly  approach  the  assumption  of  them.  She  had 
seen  Tembarom  moro  than  once,  and  summed  him  up  by  no 
means  ill-naturedly. 

"He's  not  such  a  bad-lookin'  chap.  He  is  na  short-legged 
or  ^turn-up-nosed,  an'  that's  summat.  He  con  stride  along, 
an'  he  looks  healthy  enow  for  aw  he's  thin.  A  thin  chap 
nivver  looks  as  common  as  a  fat  un.  If  he  wur  pudgy,  it  ud 
be  a  lot  more  agen  him." 

"I  think,  perhaps,"  amiably  remarked  the  duke,  sipping 
his  beef  tea,  "that  you  had  better  not  call  him  a  'chap,' 
Braddle.  The  late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  was  never  referred  to 
as  a  '  chap  '  exactly,  was  he  ?  " 

Mrs.  Braddle  gave  vent  to  a  sort  of  internal-sounding  chuckle. 
She  had  not  meant  to  be  impertinent,  and  she  knew  her  charge 
was  aware  that  she  had  not,  and  that  he  was  neither  being 
lofty  or  severe  with  her, 

"Eh,  I'd  'a'  loiked  to  ha'  heard  somebody  do  it  when  he 
was  nigh,"  she  said.  "  Happen  I  'd  better  be  moindin'  ma  P's 
an'  Q's  a  bit  more.  But  that 's  what  this  un  is,  yore  Grace. 
He  's  a  '  chap '  out  an'  out.  An'  theer  's  some  as  is  savin'  he  's 
not  a  bad  sort  of  a  chap  either.  There  's  lots  o'  funny  stories 
about  him  i'  Temple  Barholm  village.  He  goes  in  to  th'  cottages 
now  an'  then,  an'  though  a  fool  could  see  he  does  na  know 
his  place,  nor  other  people's,  he  's  downreet  open-handed.  An' 
he  maks  foak  laugh.  He  took  a  lot  o'  New  York  papers  wi'  big 
pictures  in  'em  to  liitle  Tummas  Hibblethwaite.  An'  wot  does 
tha  tliink  he  did  one  rainy  day?  He  walks  in  to  the  owd 
Dibdens'  cottage,  an'  sits  down  betwixt  'cm  as  thev  sit  one 
each  side  o'  th'  f're,  an'  he  tells  'em  they  've  got  to  cheer  him 
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up  a  bit  bccos  lie's  got  nought  to  do.  An'  lie  shows  'cm  th' 
pictcr-papcrs,  too,  an'  tells  'cm  about  New  York,  an'  ho  ends 
up  wi'  singin'  'em  a  comic  song.  They  was  frightened  out 
o'  their  wits  at  first,  but  somehow  he  got  over  'em,  an'  made 
'eia  laugh  their  owd  heads  nigh  ol!." 

Iler  charge  laid  his  spoon  down,  and  his  slirewd,  lined  face 
assumed  a  new  expression  of  interest. 

"Did  he!  Did  he,  indeed!"  he  exclaimed.  "Good  Lord! 
what  an  exhilarating  person!  I  must  go  and  sec  him.  Per- 
haps he'd  make  me  laugh  my  'owd  head  nigh  off.'  What  a 
sensation ! " 

There  was  really  immense  color  in  the  anecdotes  and  in  the 
side  views  accompanying  them;  tiie  routing  out  of  her  obscurity 
of  the  isolated,  dependent  spinster  relative,  for  instance.  De- 
licious! The  man  was  either  desperate  with  loneliness  or  he 
was  one  of  the  rough-diamond  benefactors  favored  i)y  novelists, 
in  which  latter  case  he  would  not  i)o  so  entertaining.  Pure 
self-interest  caused  the  Duke  of  Stone  quite  unreservedly  to 
hope  that  he  was  anguished  by  the  unaccustomcdness  of  his 
surroundings,  and  was  ready  to  poUr  himself  forth  to  any  one 
who  would  listen.  There  would  be  originality  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  one  could  draw  forth  revelations  worth  forming  an 
audience  to.  He  himself  had  thought  that  the  volte-face  'such 
circumstances  demanded  would  surely  leave  a  man  staring  at 
things  foreign  enough  to  bore  him.  This,  indeed,  had  been 
one  of  his  cherished  theories;  but  the  only  man  he  had  ever 
encountered  who  had  become  a  sort  of  millionaire  between  one 
day  and  another  had  been  an  appalling  Yorkshire  man,  who 
had  had  some  extraordinary  luck  with  diamond-mines  in  South 
Africa,  and  he  had  been  simply  drunk  with  exhilaration  and 
the  delight  of  spending  money  with  both  hands,  while  he 
figuratively  slapped  on  the  back  persons  vho  six  weeks  before 
would  have  kicked  him  for  doing  it. 

This  man  did  not  appear  to  be  excited.  The  duke  mentally 
rocked  with  gleeful  appreciation  of  certain  things  ¥-%.  Braddle 
detailed.  She  gave,  of  course,  Burrill's  version  of  the  brief 
interview  outside  the  dining-room  door  when  Miss  Alicia's  status 
in  the  household  had  been  made  clear  to  him.     But  the  duke, 
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bcinp  a  man  endowed  with  a  8ul)tle  pcnso  of  shades,  was  wholly 
cnlighteni'd  as  to  the  inner  meaning  of  RurriU's  master. 
^^  "Now,  that  was  good,"  lie  said  to  himself,  almost  ehuokling. 
"By  the  Lord!  the  man  might  liavc  been  a  gonthmian." 

When  to  all  this  was  added  the  story  of  the  friond  or  poor 
relative,  or  what  not,  who  was  suppo.*ed  to  he  "not  quoite  reet 
i'  th'  yed,"  and  was  taken  earo  of  like  a  prinee,  in  eomplote 
isolation,  attended  by  a  valet,  visited  and  cheered  up  hy  his 
iK'nefaetor,  he  felt  that  a  boon  liad  indeed  been  bestowed  "upon 
him.  It  was  a  nineteenth  century  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  in 
embryo,  though  too  greatly  diluted  by  the  fict  that  though  the 
stranger  was  seen  by  no  one,  the  new  Temple  Barholm  made 
no  secret  of  him. 

If  he  had  only  made  a  secret  of  him,  the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  complete.  There  was  of  course  in  the  situation  a 
discouraging  suggestion  that  Temple  Barholm  iniffht  turn  out 
to  be  merely  the  ordinary  noble  character  bestowing  boons. 

"I  will  burn  a  little  candle  to  the  Virgin  and  offer, up 
prayers  that  he  may  not.  That  sort  of  thing  would  have  no 
cachet  whatever,  and  would  only  depress  me,"  thought  his  still 
suflleiently  sinful  Grace. 

"When.  Braddle,  do  you  think  T  shall  be  able  to  take  a 
drive  again?"  he  asked  his  nurse. 

Braddle  was  not  prepared  to  say  upon  her  own  responsibility, 
but  the  doctor  would  tell  him  when  he  came  in  that  afternoon. 

"I  feel  astonishingly  well,  considering  the  sharpness  of  the 
attack,'^  her  patient  said.  "  Our  little  talk  has  quite  stimulated 
me.  When  I  go  out,"—  there  was  a  gleam  in  the  eye  he  raised 
to  hers,—"  I  am  going  to  call  at  Temple  Barholm." 

"  I  knowed  tha  would,"  she  commented  with  maternal  famil- 
iarity.    "  I  dunnot  believe  tha  could  keep  <iway." 

And  through  the  rest  of  the  morning,  as  he  sat  and  gazed 
into  the  fire,  she  observed  that  he  several  times  chuckled  gently 
and  rubbed  his  delicate,  chill,  swollen  knuckled  hands  together. 
A  few  weeks  later  there  were  some  warm  days,  and  his 
Grace  chose  to  go  out  in  his  pony  carriage.  Much  as  he  detested 
the  suggestion  of  "the  aunt  in  "the  Bath  chair."'  he  had  decided 
that  he  found  the  low,  informal  veliicle  more  entertaining  than 
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a  more  imposing  om-.  imkI  tlif  <l(sporati(»n  of  his  di'siro  to  hf 
ciik-rtaint'd  can  bo  coiupri'licndcd  only  In  tliose  who  have  known 
it8     parallel.     If  he  was  not  in  some  way  anuist-d,  he   t'oiind 
hinisfir  wliirling,  with  rheumatic  jiout  aii<l  sovruty  years,  anioiig 
rocolleetions   of   vivid    pieliires   In-tter    hung    in   galleiii-s    with 
dosed  d(xjrs.     It  was  always  |)ot;sihle  to  sto,    (h(;  pony  carriage 
to  look  at  views  — bits  of  landscape  caught  at  Ity  vision  througii 
tiees  or  under  their  spreading  branches,  or  at  the  end  of  little 
green-hedged  lanes  a])parently  adorned  with  cottages,  or  farin- 
houses   with   ricks  and   barn-yards  and  i)ig-pens  designed    for 
the  benefit  of   Morland   and   other  painters   of   rusticity.     Jle 
could  also  slacken  the  j)ony'(,  ;,ue  and  draw  np  bv  roadsides 
where  solitary  men  sat  ;,y  j)iles  of  stone,  wliiih  thev  broke  at 
leisure  with  hammers  as  though  they  were  cracking  "nuts.     Ho 
had  spent  many  an  agreeable  half-jioiir  in  talk  witli  a  road- 
mender  who  could  be  led  into  conversation  and  was  left  elate.l 
by  an  extra  shilling.     As  in  years  long  past  he  had  sat  under 
chestnut-trees  in  the  Apennines  and  shared  the  black  bread  and 
sour  wine  of  a  peasant,  so  in  these  days  ho  fre(iuentlv  would 
liave  been  glad  to  sit  under  a  hedge  and  eat  bnad  anil  cheese 
with  a  good  fellow  who  did  not  know  him  and  wliose  summing 
up  of  the  domestic  habits  and  needs  of  "  th'  workin'  mon  "  or  the 
amiabilities  or  degeneracies  of  the  gentry  would  be  expressed, 
figuratively  speaking,   in   thoughts  and  words  of  one  syllable! 
The  pony,  however,  could  not  take  him  very  far  afield,  and  one 
could  not  lunch  on  the  grass  with  a  stone-breaker  well  within 
reach  of  one's  own  castle  without  an  air  of  eccentricitv  wliieh 
he  no  more  chose  to  assume  than   he   would  have   cliosen    to 
wear  long  hair  and  a  flowing  necktie.     Also,  rheumatic  gout 
had  not  hovered  about  the  days  in  the  Apennines.     lie  did  not, 
it  might  be  remarked,  desire  to  enter  into   conversation  with 
his  humble  fellow-man  from  altruistic  motives,     lie  did  it  I)e- 
cause  there  was  always  a  chance  more  or  less  that  he  would 
be  amused.     He  might  hear  of  little  tragedies  or  comedies.— 
he  much  preferred  the  comedies,— and  he  often  lcarne<l   new 
words  or  phrases  of  dialect  interestingly  allied  to  pure  Ando- 
Saxon.     When  this  last  occurred,  he  entered  theni  in  a  not- 
book  he  kept  in  his  library.     He  sometimes  pretended  to  him- 
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self  that  he  was  goinjj  ♦  ua  a  book  on  tlialocti;  but  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  (lilettanu-  sort  of  crfaturo  and  would  really 
never  do  it.  The  pretense,  hfiwever,  was  n  sort  of  asset.  In 
dire  moments  during  rains  or  foggy  weather  when  ho  felt 
twinges  and  had  read  till  his  head  aelicd,  he  had  wished  that 
he  iiad  not  eaten  all  his  eake  at  the  first  eourse  of  life's  feast, 
that  he  had  formed  a  liahit  or  so  whieh  miglit  luxve  survived 
and  helped  him  to  eke  out  even  an  easy-ehnir  existence  through 
the  last  eourses.  Ho  did  not  find  consolation  in  the  use  of  the 
palliative  adjective  as  applied  to  himself.  A  neatly  cynical 
Bonse  of  humor  prevented  it.  He  knew  he  had  always  been  an 
entirely  selfish  man  and  that  he  was  entirely  selfish  still,  and 
was  not  revoltingly  fretful  and  domineering  only  becaubo  h: 
was  constitutionally  unirritable. 

He  was,  however,  amiably  obstinate,  and  was  accustomed  to 
getting  his  own  way  in  most  things.  On  this  day  of  liis  outing 
he  insisted  on  driving  Iiimself  in  the  face  of  arguments  to 
the  contrary.  Tie  was  so  fixed  in  his  intention  that  his  daugh- 
ters  and  Mrs.  Braddle  were  obliged  to  adiuit  themselves  over- 
powered. 

"  Nonsense !  Xonsense !  "  he  protested  when  they  besought 
him  to  allow  himself  to  be  driven  by  a  groom.  "The  pony  is 
a  fat  thing  only  suited  to  a  Batli  chair.  He  does  noi  need 
driving.  He  does  n't  go  when  he  is  driven.  He  frequently  lies 
down  and  puts  his  cheek  on  his  liand  and  goes  to  sleep,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  wait  until  he  wakes  up." 

'•  But,  papa,  dear,"  Lady  Edith  said,  "  your  poor  hands  are 
not  very  strong.  And  he  might  run  away  and  kill  you.  Please 
do  be  reasonable  !  " 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  answered,  "  if  lie  runs,  I  shall  run  after 
him  and  kill  him  when  I  catch  him.  George,"  he  called  to 
the  groom  holding  the  plump  pony's  head,  "  tell  her  ladyship 
what  this  little  beast's  name  is." 

"  The  Indolent  Apprentice,  your  Grace,"  the  groom  answered, 
touching  his  hat  and  suppressing  a  grin. 

"  I  called  him  that  a  month  ago,"  said  the  duke.  "  Hogarth 
would  have  depicted  all  sorts  of  evil  ends  for  him.  Three  weeks 
since,  when  I  was  in  bed  being  fed  by  Braddle  with  a  spoon,  I 
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rould  have  outrun  liim  myself.  L^t  (iforgo  follow  mo  on  a 
liorse  if  vou  like,  hut  ho  must  kci'p  out  of  my  si<'ht  Half  a 
mil('  ht'hind  will   do."  ° 

Hf  ^'ot  into  tlu'  [)lia."ton,  conopalinK  his  twinj-os  with  dotor- 
minjitK.n,  and  drove  d..wn  tlu,-  avenue  with  a  line  air  sittmij 
oreel  an.l  smilinj;.  Indoor  exi.st.'nee  had  hetome  unendurable, 
and  the  spring'  was  filling  the  woods. 

'•  I  love  the  sprinjr,"  he  nuinnured  to  himself.  "  I  am  sen- 
timental alx.ut  it.  I  l.ne  sentimeiitiditv,  in  mvself,  when  I  am 
quite  alune.  If  I  had  been  a  writing  person,  I  sho.dd  have 
made  verses  ewry  year  in  April  and  sent  them  to  magazines  — 
and  titey  would  have  been  nturned  to  me." 

The  Indolent  Apprentiee  was,  it  is  true,  fat,  though  .omolv, 
and  he  was  also  entirely   deserving  of  his   namo.     Like   his 
Grace  of  Stone,  liowever,  he  had  seen  other  and  livelier  .lays 
and  now  and  then  he  was  beset  bv  recolleetions.     He  wa*  still 
a   rather  high,   though   slow,   stepper  — the    latter   from    fived 
pivferenee.     He  had  onee  stepped  fast,  as  well  as  with  a  spiriu-d 
gait.     During  his  master's   indisposition  he  had   stood   in   his 
loose  box  and  professed  sueh  harmlesSness  that  he  had  not  been 
annoyed  by  being  taken  out  for  exercise  as  regularly  as  he  might 
have   been,     lie    had   champed    his   oats    and    listened    to   the 
repartee  of  the  stable-lmys,  and  he  Imd.  perhips,  felt  the  coming 
of  the  si)ring  when  the  cuckoo  insisted  ui)on  it  with  thrilling 
mellowness  across  the  gre.'n  sweeps  of  the  park  land.     Some- 
times It  made  him  sentimental,  as  it  made  his  master,  sometim.'S 
It  made  him  stamp  his  small  hoofs  restlessly  in  his  straw  and 
^vallt  to  go  out.     He  did  not  intend,  when  he  was  taken  out    to 
emulate  the  Industrious  Apprentice  by  hastening  his  pace  un- 
(  uly  and  raising  false  hopes  for  the  future,  but  he  snilfed  in 
the  air  the  moist  green  of   leafage  and   damp   moss,   massed 
with  yellow  primroses  cuddling  in  it  as  thong'     for  warmtii 
am    he  thought  of  other  freih  scents  and  the  feel  of  the  road 
under  a  pony's  feet. 

Therefore,  when  he  found  himself  out  in  the  world  again, 
he  shook  is  head  now  and  then  niul  even  tossed  it  with  the 
recurring  sensations  of  a  pony  who  was  a  mere  boy  and  st'iU 
Blight  in  the  waist. 
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'  said  tlic  duke.     ''  I  won't  remind 


"■  You  feel  it  too.  '\  v 
you  of  your  years 

The  drive  from  ►Si.  .^over  to  the  villtiffc  of  Temph'  liarliolm 
was  an  easy  one,  of  numy  charms  of  U-af-artlied  lanes  and  i^reen- 
cdged  road.  The  duke  had  always  had  a  partiality  for  it,  and 
he  took  it  this  morning-.  He  wouhl  prol)aldy  have  taken  it 
in  any  case,  hut  Mrs.  Braddle's  anecdotes  had  heeii  iloatiiig 
through  his  mind  when  he  set  forth  and  perhaps  inclined  him 
in  its  direction. 

The  groom  was  a  young  man  of  three  and  twenty,  and  he 
felt  the  sj)ring  also.  The  liorse  he  rode  was  a  handsome  animal, 
and  he  himself  was  not  devoid  of  a  healthy  3'ouiig  man's  gooil 
looks,  lie  knew  his  helted  livery  was  hecoming  to  him,  and 
when  on  horsehack  he  i)rided  himself  on  what  he  considered 
an  almost  military  hearing.  Sarah  llihson,  farmer  llilison's 
dimple-chi lined  and  saucy-eyed  daughter,  had  heen  "  carryin' 
on  a  good  hit  "  with  a  soldier  who  was  a  snuirt,  well-set-uj),  impu- 
dent fellow,  and  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  any  other  young 
fellow  who  had  considered  himself  to  he  "  walking  out  with 
her"  to  look  after  his  charges.  His  (irace  hail  l)een  most  par- 
ticular ahout  George's  keeping  far  enough  hehind  him;  and  as 
half  a  mile  had  heen  mentioned  as  near  enough,  certainly  one 
was  ahsolvod  from  the  necessity  of  kee])ing  in  sight.  Why 
slumld  not  one  turn  into  the  lane  which  ended  at  Ilihson's  farm- 
yard, and  drop  into  the  dairy,  and  "have  it  out  wi'  Sarah?"' 

Dimpled  chins  and  saucy  eyes,  and  hare,  dimjjled  arms  and 
hands  patting  hutter  while  heads  are  tossed  in  co([uettishly 
alluring  deiiance,  made  even  "having  it  out"  an  attractive 
and  memory-ohscuring  process.  Sarah  was  a  plump  and  spar- 
kling imp  of  prettiness,  and  knew  the  power  of  every  sly  glance 
and  every  dimple  and  every  golden  freckle  she  posse->e(l. 
(leorge  did  not  know  it  so  well,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  hi-L  hin 
head  and  entirely  forgotten  even  the  half-mile  hehind. 

He  Avas  lover-like,  he  was  nuisterful,  he  hrought  the  spring 
with  him;  he  "carried  on,"  as  Sarah  put  it,  until  he  had 
actually  out-distanced  the  soldier,  and  had  her  in  his  arms, 
kissing  her  as  she  laughed  and  prettily  struggled. 

"  Shame   o'   tha   face !     Shame   o'   tha  face,   George !  "  she 
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scolded  and  rlimplofl  nnd  liliishod.     "Wilt  tlia  hn  done  now' 
Wilt  tlia  1.0  done?     I  'II  call  mothor." 

And  at  that  very  moment  mother  came  without,  hoin^  called, 
runninjr,  red  of  face,  lic>vv-footcd,  and  panting,  witii  her  cap' 
all  on  one  side. 


"Th'.  duke's    rui 


a'.vnv 


^M,' 


clnl^'o's  run  away!"  she 
shouted.  "Jo  poed  nil.  ]>oT,y  -nt  freetened  at  summat  — 
an'  what  art  doin'  lu  .  -,  <U-ur^o  JJind?  (Jet  o'  thy  Iiorse  an' 
gallop.     If  he's  killed,  tha 'rt  a  ruined  man." 

There  was  an  odd  turn  of  chance  in  it,  the  duko  thought  after- 
ward.    Though   friskier   than   usual,   the   Indolent   Apprentice 
had    hehaved    perfectly   well    luitil    they    neared    the   gates   of 
Temple  Barholm,  which  chanced  to  he  open  hecause  a  cart  had 
just  passed  through.     And  it  was  not  the  cart's  fault,  for  the 
Indolent  Apprentice  regarded  it  with  friendly  interest.     It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  perhaps  heing  al.sorhed  iu  the  cart,  which 
might  have  heen  drawn  hy  a  friend  or  even  a  distant  relative 
the  Indolent  Apprentice  was  horriI.lv  startled  l.v  a  large  rahhit 
which   leaped   out   of   the   hedge   almost  under"  his   nose,   and 
worse  still,  was  foIh.M-ed  the  next  instant  hv  another  rahhit  even 
larger   and    more    sudden    and   unexpected    in   its   movements. 
The     Indolent    Apprentice    snorted,    pawed,    whirled,    dashed 
through  the  open  gateway.— the  duke's  hands  were  even  Ie«8 
•  strong  than  his  daughter  had  thought,— and  galloped,  head  in 
air  and  bit  between  teeth,  up  the  avenue,  tlic  low  carriage  rock- 
ing from  side  to  side. 

"Damn!  Damn!"  cried  the  duke,  rocking  also.  "Oh, 
damn!     I  shall  be  killed  in  a  runaway  perambulator!" 

And  ridiculous  as  it  was,  things  surged  through  his  brain, 
and  once,  though  he  laughed  at  himself  bitterly  afterward,  he 
gasped  "Ah,  Ileloise;"  as  he  almost  whirled  over  a  ja^^-^ed 
tree-stump;  gallop  and  gallop  and  gallop.  olT  the  road  "smd 
through  trees,  and  back  again  on  to  the  sward,  and  gallop  and 
gallop  and  jerk  and  jolt  and  jerk,  an.l  he  was  nearing  the 
house,  and  a  long-legged  young  man  ran  down  the  steps,  pusli- 
ing  aside  footmen,  and  was  ahea<l  of  the  drunken  little  beast 
01  a  pony,  and  caught  him  just  as  the  phaeton  overturned  and 
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shot  his  grace  safely  though  not  comfortably  in  a  heap  upon 
the  grass. 

It  was  of  course  no  trifle  of  a  shock,  but  its  victim's  sensa- 
tions gave  him  strong  reason  to  hope,  as  ho  rolled  over,  that 
no  bones  were  broken.  The  following  servants  were  on  tlic 
spot  almost  at  once,  and  took  the  pony's  head. 

The  young  man  helped  the  duke  to  his  feet  and  dusted  him 
with  masterly  dexterity.  He  did  not  know  he  was  dusting  a 
duke,  and  he  would  not  have  cared  if  he  had. 

"  Hello,"  he  said,  "  you  're  not  hurt.  I  can  see  that. 
Thank  the  Lord !     I  don't  believe  you  've  got  a  scratch." 

His  grace  felt  a  shade  shaky,  and  he  was  slightly  pale,  but 
he  smiled  in  a  way  which  had  been  celebrated  forty  years 
earlier,  and  the  charm  of  which  had  survived  even  rheumatic 
gout. 

"  Thank  you.  I  'm  not  hurt  in  the  least.  I  am  the  Duke 
of  Stone.  This  isn't  really  a  call.  It  isn't  my  custom  to 
arrive  in  this  way.  May  I  address  you  as  my  preserver,  Mr. 
Temple  Barholm?" 
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Y*  'PON  the  terrace,  wlion  he  was  led  up  tlic  stops, 
stood  a  most  perfect  little  elderly  lady  in  a 
state  of  agitation  much  greater  than  his  own 
or  his  rescuer's.  It  was  an  agitation  as  perfect 
in  its  femininity  as  she  herself  was.  It  ex- 
pressed its  kind  tremors  in  the  fashion  which 
belonged  to  the  puco  silk  dress  and  fine  bits  of 
collar  and  undersleeve  the  belated  gracefulness 
of  ^vhich  caused  her  to  present  herself  to  him 
rather  as  a  figure  cut  neatly  from  a  book  of  the  styles  he  had 
admired  in  his  young  manhood.  It  was  of  course  Miss  Alicia 
who  having,  with  Tembarom,  seen  the  galloping  pony  from  a 
window,  had  folk  'dm  when  he  darted  from  the  room 

She  came  forv.  ,oking  pale  with  charming  solicitude. 

I  do  so  hope  y  .  are  not  hurt,"  she  exclaimed.  "  It  really 
seemed  that  only  divine  Providence  could  prevent  a  terrible 
accident." 

am  afraid  that  it  was  more  grotesque  than  terrible  "  he 
answered  a  shade  breathlessly.  ' 

Av^"},  T  "'""^^  ^'^"^  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Stone,  Miss 
Alicia,  lembarom  said  in  the  formula  of  Mrs.  Bowse's  board- 
ers on  state  occasions  introduction.  "  Duke,  let  me  make 
}T)u  acquainted,  sir,  with  my  -  relation  -  Miss  Alicia  Temple 
iSarholm.  '■ 

The  duke's  bow  had  a  remote  suggestion  of  almost  including 
a  kissed  hand  in  its  gallant  courtesy.  Not,  however,  that 
i<.arly  \  ictonan  ladies  had  bo.n  accustomed  to  the  kissing 
ot  hands;  but  at  the  period  when  he  had  best  known  the  tvpe 
he  had  daily  bent  over  white  fingers  in  Continental  capitals. 
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"A  glass  of  wine,"  Miss  Alicia  implored.  "Pray  let 
me  give  you  a  glass  of  wine,  I  am  sure  you  need  it  very 
much." 

lie  was  taken  into  the  library  and  made  to  sit  in  a  most 
comfortable  easv-cl.dir.  Miss  Alicia  fluttc^^ed  about  him  with 
sympathy  still  delicately  tinged  wit)'  alarm.  JIow  long,  Imw 
long,  it  had  been  since  he  had  been  fluttered  over!  Xearly 
forty  years.  Ladies  did  not  flutter  now,  and  he  remombered 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  fashion  to  call  them  "ladies."  Only 
the  lower-middle  classes  spoke  of  "ladies."  But  he  found 
himself  mentally  using  the  word  again  as  he  watched  Miss 
Alicia. 

It  had  been  "ladies"  who  had  fluttered  and  been  anxious 
about  a  man  in  tliis  quite  pretty  way. 

He  could  scarcely  remove  his  eyes  from  her  as  he  sipped 
his  wine.  She  felt  his  escape  "providential,"  and  murmured 
such  devout  little  phrases  concerning  it  that  he  was  aimo.t 
consoled  for  the  grotcS(|ue  inward  vision  of  himself  as  an  aged 
peer  of  the  realm  tumbling  out  of  a  baby-carriage  and  rolled 
over  on  the  grass  at  the  feet  of  a  man  on  whom  later  he  had 
meant  to  make,  in  ].  oper  state,  a  formal  call.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  side,  smiling  half  apologetically. 

"My  heart  beats  quite  fast  yet,"  she  said.  "Wliereupon  a 
quaintly  novel  thing  took  place,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  duke 
barely  esca})ed  opening  his  eyes  very  wide  indeed.  The 
American  Temple  Barholm  put  his  arm  about  her  in  the  most 
casual  and  informally  accustomed  way,  and  led  her  to  a  chair, 
and  put  her  in  it,  so  to  speak. 

"Say,"  he  announced  with  affectionate  authority,  "you  sit 
down  right  away.  It's  you  that  needs  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
I  'm  going  to  give  it  to  you." 

The  relations  between  the  two  were  evidently  on  a  basis  not 
common  in  England  even  among  people  who  wer^  attached  to 
one  another.  There  was  a  spontaneous,  every-day  air  of  nat- 
ural, protective  petting  about  it,  as  though  the  fel'ow  was  fond 
of  her  in  his  crude  fashion,  and  meant  to  take  care  of  her.  lie 
was  fond  of  he,  and  the  duke  perceived  it  with  elation,  and 
.Iso  understood.     He  might  be  the  ordinary  bestower  of  boons. 
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but  the  protective  curve  of  liis  arm  included  oilier  things.  In 
the  blank  dullness  ol'  his  uniueustoined  splendors  bo  bad  somc- 
liow  encountered  this  fine,  delicately  preserved  little  relic  of 
other  days,  and  had  seized  on  her  and  made  her  his  own. 

"I  have  not  seen  anything  as  delightful  as  Miss  Temple 
Barholm  for  many  a  year,"  the  duke  said  when  Miss  Alicia  was 
called  from  the  room  and  left  them  together. 

"Ain't  she  great?"  wa.s  Tembarom's   reply.     "She's   just 

great." 

"  It 's  an  exquisite  Burvival  of  type,"  said  the  duke.  "  She 
belongs  to  my  time,  not  yours,"  be  added,  realizing  that  "  sur- 
vival of  type"  might  not  ch'arly  convey  itself. 

"Well,  she  belongs  to  mine  now,"  answered  Tcmbarom.  "I 
would  n't  lose  her  for  a  farm." 

"The  voice,  the  phrases,  the  carriage  might  survive,— they 
do  in  remote  neighborhoods,  I  suppose  —  but  the  dress  is  quite 
delightfully  incredible.  It  is  a  work  of  art,"  the  duke  went 
on.  She  had  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Her  clothes,  how- 
ever, bad  certainly  not  been  dug  out  of  a  wardrobe  of  forty 

vears  ago. 

"When  I  went  to  talk  to  the  bead  woman  in  the  shop  in 
Bond  Street  I  fixed  it  with  'cm  hard  and  fast  that  she  was 
not  to  spoil  her.  They  were  to  keep  her  like  she  was.  She's 
like  her  little  cap,  you  know,  and  her  little  mantles  and  tip- 
pets.    She's  like  them,-"  exclaimed  Tcmbarom. 

Did  he  see  that?  What  an  odd  feature  in  a  man  of  his  sort! 
And  how  thoroughly  New  Yorkish  it  was  that  he  should  march 
into  a  fashionable  shop  and  see  that  he  got  what  he  wanted 
and  the  worth  of  his  money !  There  had  been  no  rashness  in 
the  hope  that  the  unexplored  treasure  might  be  a  rich  one. 
The  n.an's  simplicity  was  an  actual  complexity.  He  bad  a 
boyish  eye  and  a  griii,  but  there  was  a  business-like  line  about 
his  mouth  which  was  strong  enough  to  have  been  hard  if  it 
had  not  been  good-natured. 

"That  was  confoundedly  clever  of  you,"  his  grace  com- 
mented heartily —"  confoundedly.  I  should  never  have  had 
the  wit  to  think  of  it  myself,  or  the  courage  to  do  it  if  I  had. 
Shop-women  make  me  shy." 
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"  Oh,  well,  1  just  put  it  up  to  them,"  Tombarom  answered 
easily. 

"I  believe,"  cautiously  translated  the  duke,  "that  you  mean 
that  you  made  them  feel  that  they  alone  were  responsible," 

"Yes,  I  do,"  assented  Tembarom,  the  ^rin  slightly  in 
evidence.     "Put  it   up   to   them's    the   short   way   of   saying 

"Would  you  mind  my  writinor  that  down?"  said  the  duke. 
"I  have  a  fad  for  dialects  and  n^w  phrases."  He  hastily 
scribbled  the  words  in  a  tablet  that  he  t(K)k  from  his  pocket. 
"Do  you  like  living  in  England?"  he  asked  in  course  of  time." 

"  I  should  like  it  if  I  'd  been  born  here,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  see,  I  see." 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  finding  Miss  Alicia,  and  that  I 
made  a  promise  1  'd  stay  for  a  year,  anyliow,  1  M  have  broken 
loose  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and  worked  my  passage  back 
if  I  hadn't  had  enough  in  my  clothes  to  pay  for  it."  lie 
laughed,  but  it  was  not  real  laughter.  There  was  a  thing  be- 
hind it.  The  situation  was  more  edifying  than  one  could  have 
hoped.  "  I  made  a  promise,  and  I  'm  going  to  stick  it  out," 
he  said. 

He  was  going  to  stick  it  out  because  he  had  promised  to 
endure  for  a  year  Temple  liarholm  and  an  income  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds !  The  duke  gazed  at  him  as  at  a  fond  dreau\ 
realized. 

"  I  've  nothing  to  do,"  Tembarom  added. 

"Xeither  have  T,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Stone. 

"  But  you  're  used  to  it,  and  I  'm  not.  I  'm  used  to  work- 
ing 'steen  hours  a  day,  and  dropping  into  bed  as  tired  as  a 
dog,  but  ready  to  sleep  like  one  and  get  up  rested." 

"I  used  to  play  twenty  hours  a  day  once,"  answered  the 
duke,  "but  I  didn't  get  up  rested.  That's  probably  why  I 
have  gout  and  rheumatism  combined.  Tell  mc  how  you 
worked,  and  I  will  tell  you  iiow  I  played." 

It  was  worth  while  taking  this  tone  with  him.  It  had  been 
worth  while  taking  it  with  the  chestnut-gathering  peasants  in 
the  Apennines,  sometimes  even  with  a  stone-breaker  bv  an 
English  roadside.     And  this  one  was  of  a  type  more  unique 
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and  distinctive  than  any  other  — a  folhiw  who,  with  the  hlood 
of  Saxon  kinjis  and  Norman  nol.Us  in  his  veins,  had  known 
notliing  but  the  street  life  of  the  enidest  oitv  in  the  workl 
who  spoke  a  sort  of  ar^'ot,  who  knew  no  parallels  of  the  things 
which  Mirrounded  him  in  the  ancient   home  ho  liad   inherited 
and  in  which  he  stood  apart,  a  sort  of  semi-sophisticated  sava«?e. 
The  duke  applied   himself  with  ^nace  and   linislKMJ   ability ''to 
drawing'  liim  out.     The  (juesticms  he  asked  were  all  seemin<rly 
those  of  a  man  of  the  world  charmingly  interested  in  the  su- 
perior  knowledge    ot    a    forei;,ri)er    of    varied    experience.     His 
method  was  one  which  en<rafred  the  interest  of  'rembarom  him- 
self.    He  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  only  questioned,  but, 
so  to  speak,  delicately  cross-examined  and  i.iat  before  the  end 
of  the  interview  the  Duke  of  Stone  knew  more  of  him.  his  past 
c-'      nee  and  present  sentiments,  than  ev;'n   Miss  Alicia  know 
au.      ..leir  long  and  intimate  evening  talks.     The  duke,  how- 
ever, had  the  advantage  of  being  a  man  and  of  cherishing  vivid 
recollections  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  which,  unlike  as  It  had 
been  to  that  of  Tembarom,  furnished  a  degree  of  solid  founda- 
tion upon  which  go  to  b-;ild  conjecture. 

"A  young  man  of  his  age,"  his  grace  reflected  astutely,  "has 
always  just  fallen  out  of  love,  is  falling  into  it,  nr' desires 
vaguely  to  do  so.  Ten  ycai's  later  there  would  perhaps  be 
blank  spaces,  lean  years  during  which  ho  was  not  in  love  at  all; 
but  at  his  particular  period  there  must  he  a  .young  woman 
somewhere.  I  wonder  if  she  is  employed  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  he  spoke  .f,  and  how  soon  ho  liopes  to  present  her 
to  us.  Ilis  conversation  has  revealed  so  far,  to  use  his  own 
rich  simile,  'neither  hide  nor  hair'  of  her." 

On  his  own  part,  he  was  as  ready  to  answer  questions  as  to  ask 
them.     In  fact,  ho  led  Tembarom  on  to  asking. 

"  I  will  toll  you  how  T  played  "  had  been  meant.  Tie  made 
a  human  document  of  the  history  he  enlarged,  he  brilliantly 
diverged,  ho  included,  he  made  pictures,  and  found  Tembarom's 
point  of  view  or  lack  of  it  gave  spice  and  humor  to  relations 
ho  had  thought  himself  tired  of.  To  tell  familiar  anecdotes  of 
courts  and  kings  to  a  man  who  had  never  quite  believed  that 
such  things  were  realities,  who  almost  found  tliem  humorous 
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wlion  tlioy  wore  casually  spoken  of,  was  odification  iiidrcd. 
The  novt'l  cliann  lay  in  tin'  fiiit  thai  liis  class  in  iiis  coiintry 
did  not  includi)  tlioni  as  possiliiiitiis.  IVasaiits  in  oilier  conn- 
trios,  plowmen,  Rlic.pkccpers,  laliorers  in  l']n;.daJi<l  —  all  tlieso 
at  least  they  knew  of,  and  counted  tliein  in  as  factors  in  tlio 
lives  of  tlic  rich  and  great ;  but  tins  dear  y(Mini  man  —  ! 

"What's  a  crown  like?  I'd  like  to  sec  one.  How  much 
do  you  guess  such  a  thing  would  cost  —  in  dollars?" 

"Did  not  Miss  Temple  ISarliolm  take  ym.  lo  sec  the  regalia 
in  the  Tower  of  London?  I  am  quite  shocked,''  said  the  duke. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  trifle  disappointed.  With  the  puce  dress 
and  undersleevcs  and  little  fringes  she  ought  certainly  to  have 
rushed  with  her  pupil  to  that  seat  of  historical  instructi<;n  on 
their  first  morning  in  London,  immediately  after  hrcakfasting 
n  toast  and  hacon  and  niarnudade  ami  v^>;^^. 

"She  meant  me  to  go,  hut  somehow  it  was  put  oil'.  She 
almost  cried  on  our  journey  home  when  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  we'd  forg(-tten  it,  after  all." 

"I  am  sure  she  s'lid  it  was  a  wasted  opportunity,"  suggested 
Ills  grace. 

"Yes,  that  was  wnat  hit  her  so  hard.  She'd  never  been  to 
London  before,  and  you  couldn't  make  her  believe  she  emdd 
ever  get  there  again,  and  slie  said  it  was  ungrateful  to  I'rovi- 
denee  to  waste  an  opportunity.  Slie  's  always  mighty  anxious 
io  be  grateful  to  I'rovidence,  bless  her!" 

"  She  regards  you  as  Trovidence,"  remarked  the  duke,  en- 
raptured. With  a  touch  here  and  there,  the  touch  of  a  nuis- 
ter,  he  had  gathered  the  whole  little  story  of  Miss  Alicia,  and 
had  found  it  of  a  whimsical  ex(iuisitcness  and  humor. 

"She's  a  lot  too  good  to  me,"  answered  Tembarom.  "I 
guess  women  as  .iiee  as  her  are  always  a  lot  too  good  to  men. 
She's  a  kind  of  little  old  angel.  What  inakes  me  mad  is  to 
think  of  the  fellows  that  didn't  get  busy  and  marry  her  thirty- 
five  years  ago." 

"Wore  there  —  or  —  many  of  'em?"  the  duke  inquired. 

"Thousands  of  'em,  though  most  of  'em  never  saw  her.  I 
suppose  you  never  saw  her  then.  If  you  bad,  you  raiglit  have 
done  it." 
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Tlic  duke,  sitting'  with  an  elhow  on  viuU  arm  of  his  chair, 
put  thi'  tips  of  his  liiir.  ^'(.iit.v  liri-r.Ts  tn^.tht-r  and  .-niilfd  with' 
a  far- reach irifT  inclusion  of  j)o>sil)di(ics. 

"S(»  I  niin;ht;'  he  said;  "so  i  might.  My  loss  eutirvly  — 
my  altominahle  losd." 

They  had  readied  this  point  of  the  nrjjuinent  wlien  the  ear- 
ria^'e  from  .Stoiie  Hover  arrived.  Jt  was  a  stately  haromho 
the  coachman  and  footman  of  whiili  e(|ually  with  its  W\'^  hor.se.s 
bcemed  to  have  lla^tened  to  an  extent  whi'eli  su«r^^'st.Mr  almost 
jMiiting  hreathlessness.  It  contained  ].ady  Kdith  aiul  J.ady 
Celia,  hotU  i)ale,  and  greatly  agitated  l.y  the  m'Wd  which  had 
brought  llieiii  liorriiicd  horn  Sloiie  Hover  without  a  moment's 
d''!ay. 

They  hotli  ascended  in  Iiasle  and  swept  in  sueli  alarmed 
anxiety  up  the  terrace  st<ps  and  through  the  hall  to  their 
father's  side  that  they  liad  hardy  a  polite  gasp  for  Miss  Alicia 
and  scarcely  saw  'remharom  at  all. 

"Dear  rai)a !  "  they  cried  when  he  revealed  himself  in  his 
chair  in  the  library  intact  and  smiling.  "How  wicked  of  you, 
dear!     How  you  have  frightened  ns !  " 

"  I  begged  you  to  be  good,  dearest,"  said  Lady  Judith,  almost 
in  tears.  "  Where  was  George  ?  You  must  dismiss  him  at  once, 
locally  — really— " 

"  He  was  half  a   mile  a\v.iv,  obeying  my  order.s,"  said   the 

ie.     "  A  groom  cannot  be  dismissed  for  obeying  orders.      It 

is  the  pony  who  must  be  dismissed,  to  my  great  regret;  or  else 

we  must  overfed  him  until  he  is  even  fatter  than  he  is  and 

cannot  run  away." 

Were  his  arms  and  legs  and  liis  ribs  and  collar-bones  and 
head  quite  right?  Was  he  sure  that  he  had  not  received  any 
internal  injury  when  lie  fell  out  of  the  pony-carriage?  They 
could  scarcely  be  convinced,  and  as  they  hung  over  and  stroked 
and  patted  him,  TendKU'om  stood  aside  and  watched  them  with 
interest.  They  were  the  girls  he  had  to  please  Ann  by  '-get- 
ting next  to,"  giving  himself  a  diance  to  fall  in  love  with  them, 
so  that  sb.e'd  know  wbetb,i'r  they  were  his  kind  v-  not.  They 
were  nice-looking,  and  had  a  way  of  speaking  that  sounded 
rather  swell,  but  they  weren't  ace  high  to  a  little  slim,  red- 
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headed  thing  tliat  looked  at  you  like  a  hal»y  and  pulled  your 
heart  up  into  your  throat. 

"  Don't  poke  nie  any  more,  dear  children.  I  am  (juite,  tiuite 
soiinri,"  he  heard  the  duke  8ay.  "  In  Mr.  Teinple  Harholin  you 
behold  the  pre.server  of  your  parent.  Filial  piety  is  uuiking 
you  behave  with  shoeking  ingratitude." 

They  turned  to  Tend)aroin  at  once  with  a  pretty  outburst  of 
apologies  and  thanks.  Lady  Clia  wasn't,  it  is  true,  "a 
looker,"  with  her  narrow  slioulders  and  rather  long  nose,  but 
she  had  an  air  of  breeding,  and  tlie  ciuiruiing  color  of  which 
Palliser  had  spoken,  returning  to  Lady  Edith's  cheeks,  illumi- 
nated her  greatly. 

They  both  were  very  polite  and  made  many  agreeably  grate- 
ful speedies,  but  in  the  eyes  of  both  there  lurked  a  shade  of 
anxiety  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  conceal.     Their  father 
watched    them    with    a   wicked    pleasure.     lie    realized    clearly 
their  well-behaved  desire  to  do  and  say  exactly  the  right  thing 
and  bear  themselves  in  exactly  the  right  manner,  and  also  tluir 
awful  uncertainty  before  an  entirely  unknown  (juantity.     Al- 
most any  other  kind  of  young  man  suddeidy  uplifted  by  strange 
fortune  they  might  have  known  some  parallel  for,  but  a  news- 
boy of  New  York!     All  the  Xe\,-  Yorkers  they  had  nut  or 
heard  of  had  been  so   rich  and  grand  as  to  make  thorn   feel 
themselves,  by  contrast,  mere  country  paupers,  quite  shivering 
with  poverty  and  huddling  for  protection  in  their  barely  clean 
rags,  so  what  was  there  to  go  on?     But  how  dreadful  not  to  bo 
quite  right,  precisely  right,  in  one's  approach  —  quite  familiar 
enough,  and  yet  not  a  shade  too  familiar,  which  of  course  would 
appear  condescending!     And  be  it  said  the  delicacy  of  the  sit- 
uation was  added  to  by  the  fact  that  they  had  heard  something 
of  Captain  Palliser's  extraordinary  little  story  about  his  deter- 
mination to  know  "ladies."     Really,  if  Willocks  the  butcher's 
boy  had  inherit^-d  Temple  Barholm,  it  would  have  been  easier 
to  know  where  one  stood  in  the  matter  of  l)eing  civil  and  agree- 
able  to  him.     First   Lady   Editli,   made   perhaps   bold   by   the 
suggestion  of  physical  advantage  bestowed  by  the  color,  talked 
to  him  to  the  very  best  of  lu-r  ability:  and  when  she  felt  herself 
fearfully  flagging,  Lady  Celia  took  him  up  and  di^.  her  very 
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wr  I-ron.ludo.l  host.  Noul.or  sl,o  nor  l>or  nmor  wore  hrilliant 
Hikers  at  any  ti.no,  nnd  li.i.il,..!  hy  ilu,  al>s.„,,  .,f  any  rom.nnn 
fan.i  lar  topi,.,  ,.tr..rt  was  mcessary.  The  n.i-hborlioo.l  he  (Jul 
not  know;  Lon.lon  ho  was  haroly  aware  of;  social  funotions 
it^  wouhl  1)0  an  nM|,..rtinon(0  to  hrinjr  in;  ^aiiios  he  did  not 
play;  sport  ho  ha.l  srar.rly  hrard  of.  V„„  ^oro  (onfinod  to 
Ainerica,  and  if  you  know  ne.\t  to  nothing  of  American  life 
thero  you  were.  * 

Tomharoni  saw  it  all.— ho  wa,«  sha,,  enough  for  that,— and 
his  ha.it  of  hoing  jocidar  and  wiiolly  unashamed  .saw.'  him 
from  the  misery  of  awkwardness  that  Willocks  would  have  heen 
.ure  to  have  writhed  under.  His  casual  frankness,  however 
for  a  moment  emi.anassed  Lady  Kdith  to  the  hitterest  ex- 
tremity. When  you  are  tryin?;  your  utmost  to  make  a  nuecr 
person  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his  world  is  one  unknown  to 
you,  It  IS  dillicult  to  know  where  do  you  stand  w],en  he  says- 

"It's  mighty  hard  to  talk  to  a  man  wlio  doesn't  know-  a 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  kind  of  world  you 'yo  spent  your  life 
in,  ain't  it?  But  don't  you  mind  me  a  minute.  I  'ni'  glad  to 
be  talked  to  anyhow  by  people  like  you.  When  I  don't  catch 
on,  I  '11  just  ask.  Xo  man  was  oyer  electrocuted  for  not  know- 
ing, and  that 's  just  where  1  am.  I  don't  know,  and  I  'm  glad 
to  be  told.  Now,  there's  one  thing.  Burrill  said  'Your 
Ladyslup  '  to  you,  I  heard  him.     Ought  I  to  say  it,  or  ought  n't 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  but  somehow  without  distaste  in  tho 
momentary  stare  ho  had  startled  her  into;  '•  Burrill  is—" 

"He's  a  scryant,"  he  aided  encouragingly.  "  Woll,  I've 
ncyer  been  a  butler,  but  I  've  been  somebody's  servant  all  my 
life,  and  mighty  glad  of  the  chance.  This"  is  the  first  time 
I  've  been  out  of  a  job." 

What  nice  teeth  he  had !  What  a  queer,  candid,  unresentful 
creature!  What  a  good  sort  of  smile!  And  how  odd  that  it 
was  he  who  was  putting  her  more  at  her  case  by  the  mere  way 
in  which  he  was  saying  this  almost  alarming  thing!  By  the 
time  he  had  ended,  it  was  not  alaimincr  at  all.  and  she  had 
caught  her  breath  again. 

«he  was  actually  sorry  when  the  door  opened  and  Lady  Joan 
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Fayre  canio  in,  followed  almost  immediately  by  Lady  Mallowe 
and  Captain  ralliser,  who  appeared  to  have  just  returned  from 
a  walk  and  heard  tlie  news. 

Lady  Mallowe  was  most  sympathetic.  Why  not,  indeed? 
The  Duke  of  Stone  was  a  dcliglitful,  cynical  creature,  and 
Stone  Hover  was,  despite  its  ducal  poverty,  a  desirable  place  to 
be  invited  to,  if  you  could  manage  it.  Her  ladyshij)'s  method 
of  fluttering  was  not  like  Miss  Alicia's,  its  cliaracter  being 
wholly  modern;  but  she  fluttered,  novortholess.  The  duke, 
who  knew  all  about  her,  received  her  amiabilities  with  apprecia- 
tive smiles,  but  it  was  the  splendiiliy  handsome,  hungry-cved 
young  woman  with  the  line  between  her  black  brows  who  en- 
gaged his  attention.  On  the  alert,  as  he  always  was,  for  a 
situation,  he  detected  one  at  once  when  ho  saw  his  American 
address  her.  She  did  not  address  him,  and  scarcely  deigned  a 
reply  when  he  spoke  to  her.  When  he  spoke  to  others,  she 
conducted  herself  as  though  he  were  not  in  the  room,  so  ob- 
viously did  she  choose  to  ignore  his  existence.  Such  a  bearing 
toward  one's  host  had  indeed  the  charm  of  being  an  interesting 
novelty.  And  what  a  beauty  slie  was,  with  her  lovely,  ferocious 
eyes  and  the  small,  black  head  poised  on  the  exquisite  long 
throat,  which  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  trifle  too  thin! 
Then  as  in  a  flash  he  recalled  between  one  breath  and  another 
the  quite  fiendish  episode  of  poor  Jem  Temple  Barholm  — and 
she  was  the  girl ! 

Then  he  became  almost  excited  in  his  interest.  He  saw  it 
all.  As  ho  had  himself  argued  must  bo  the  case,  this  poor 
follow  was  in  love.  But  it  was  not  with  a  lady  in  the  New 
York  department  stores;  it  was  with  a  young  wonian  who  would 
evidently  disdain  to  wipe  her  feet  upon  him.  How  thrilling! 
As  Lady  Mallowe  and  Palliser  and  the  others  chattered,  he 
watched  him,  observing  his  manner.  He  stood  the  handsome 
creature's  steadily  persistent  rudeness  very  well;  he  made  no 
effort  to  push  into  the  talk  when  she  coolly  held  him  out  of  it. 
He  waited  without  external  uneasiness  or  spasmodic  smiles. 
If  ho  could  do  that  despite  the  inevitable  fact  that  he  must  feel 
his  position  uncomfortable,  he  was  ])()ssessed  of  fiber.  That 
alono  would  make  him  worth  cultivating.    And  if  there  were 
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persons  wlio  were  to  bo  made  uncomfortable,  why  not  cut  in 
and  circumvent  the  beauty  somewluit  and  give  lier  a  trille  of 
unease?  It  was  with  the  light  and  julroit  touch  of  accus- 
tomedncss  to  all  orders  of  little  situations  that  his  grace  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  with  a  shade,  also,  of  amiable  malice.  lie 
drew  'IVnibarom  adroitly  into  the  center  of  things;  he  know 
how  to  lead  him  to  make  easily  the  odd,  frank  roiiuirks  which 
were  sufficiently  novel  to  suggest  that  he  was  actually  entertain- 
ing. He  beautifully  edged  Lady  Joan  out  of  her  position. 
She  could  not  behave  ill  to  him,  he  was  far  too  old,  he  said  to 
himself,  leaving  out  tho  fact  that  a  Duke  of  Stone  is  a  too  re- 
spectable personage  to  be  quite  waved  aside. 

Tcmbaroju  began  to  enjoy  himself  a  little  more.  Lady  Celia 
and  Lady  Edith  began  to  enjoy  themselves  a  little  more  also. 
Lady  Mallovve  was  lllled  with  admiring  delight.  Captain  Pal- 
liser  took  in  the  situation,  and  asked  himself  questions  about 
it.  On  her  part.  Miss  Alicia  was  restored  to  the  happiness  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  her  "  dear  boy "  touchingly  disturbed. 
In  circumstances  such  as  those  he  ajipeared  to  the  advantage 
Avhich  in  a  brief  period  would  surely  reveal  his  wonderful  (juaH- 
ties.  She  clung  so  to  his  "  wonderful  qualities  "  because  in  all 
tlie  three-volumed  novels  of  her  youth  the  hero,  debarred  from 
early  advantages  and  raised  by  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  to 
splendor,  was  transformed  at  once  into  a  being  of  the  highest 
accomplishments  and  the  most  polished  breeding,  and  ended  in 
the  third  volume  a  creature  before  whoui  emperors  pal  !.  And 
how  more  than  charmingly  cordial  his  grace's  manner  was 
when  he  left  them ! 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "if  my  daughters  do  not  discover 
that  I  have  injured  some  more  than  vital  organ,  I  shall  call 
to  proil'er  my  thanks  witJi  the  most  immense  foruiality.  I  shall 
get  out  of  the  carriage  in  the  numner  customary  in  rcspoctalde 
neighborhoods,  not  roll  out  at  your  feet.  Afterward  you  will, 
I  linpe,  come  and  dine  with  us.  1  am  devoured  by  a  desire  to 
become  more  familiar  with  The  Juirth." 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

T  was  Lady  Mallowe  wlio  perceived  the  moment 
wlien  lie  became  the  fashion.  Tlie  Duke  ol"  Stone 
called  with  the  immense  formality  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  his  visit  was  neither  brief  nor  dull. 
A  little  later  Tembarom  with  his  guests  dined  at 
Stone  Hover,  and  the  dinner  was  further  removed 
from  dullness  than  any  one  of  numerous  past 
dinners  always  noted  for  being  the  most  agree- 
able the  neighborhood  afforded.  The  duke  man- 
aged his  guest  as  an  impresario  might  have  man- 
aged his  tenor,  though  this  was  done  with  subtly 
concealed  methods.  He  had  indeed  a  novelty  to  offer  which  had 
been  discussed  with  much  uncertainty  of  point  of  view.  He 
presented  it  to  an  only  languidly  entertained  neighborhood  as  a 
trouvaille  of  his  own  choice.  Here  was  drama,  here  was  atmos- 
phere, here  was  charm  verging  in  its  character  upon  the  oc- 
cult. You  would  not  see  it  if  you  were  not  a  collector  of  such 
values. 

"Nobody  will  be  likely  to  see  him  as  he  is  unless  he  is 
pointed  out  to  them,"  was  what  he  said  to  his  daughters.  "  But 
being  bored  to  death,— we  are  all  bored,— once  adroitly  as- 
BistKl  to  suspect  him  of  being  alluring,  most  of  them  will 
spring  upon  him  and  clasp  him  to  their  wearied  breasts.  I 
have  n't  the  least  idea  what  will  happen  afterward.  I  shall  in 
fact  await  the  result  with  interest." 

Being  told  Palliser  s  story  of  the  "  Ladies,"  he  listened,  hold- 
ing the  tips  of  his  fingers  tog(jther,  and  wearing  an  expression 
of  deep  interest  slightly  balllcd  in  its  nature.  It  was  Lady 
Edith  who  related  the  unecdolu  tu  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  very  curious  and  complicating 
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if  that  were  true;  but  I  don't  believe  it  is.     Palliser  of  course 
hkes  to  tell  a  good  story.    I  shall  be  able  to  discover  in  time 

othe      Tlf  the'  wTr  '"'^   ''   ^''^^   ''''''  -°^«  "^-ny 
otners.     AU   the  well-known   carriages   began   to   roll   ud   thl 

av.nuc  to  Temple  Barholm.     The  Tempi?  Barholn  carriage 

t.n?^^       roll  down  the  avenue  and  between  the  stone  grlf! 

Ic  Z'TV^^  *'  Y'l  ^^"'^"°^^  °^  ^^"«d  order.     Bufr  I 
and  the  foo  men  ventured  to  reconsider  their  early  plan/for 

SmruT  ^"''  "  '^'  ^^  ^^  eountry^l^U; 

TolT'-T'i/mJ^'V''  happening?"  Lady  Mallowe  said  to 
•    J  ■     .  -^"^  "^^^  ^s  becoming  actually  popular" 

HP  wn?  r^^"^"'  "'/  ^T  '^  ^  "'"^^'^  ^^"  ''''  ^^^^ered  Joan. 
He  will  be  dropped  as  he  was  taken  up  " 

« There's  something  about  him  they  like,  and  he  represents 
what  everybody  most  wants.     For  God's  sake!  Jo„n,  don't  be 
have  like  a  fool  this  time.    The  case  is  more  desperate.    There 
18  nothing  else  —  nothing."  ^ 

"There  never  was,"  said  Joan,  "and  I  know  the  desperate- 
ness  of  the  case.     How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  here?'' 
h-n.fl  ""^  ^r^r^  '*^y /°'  '"'"^  *™^-     They  are  not  ionven- 
tives "  ''^''         managed  very  well.    We  are  rela- 

" Will  you  stay,"  inquired  Joan  in  a  low  voice,  "until  thev 
ask  you  to  remove  yourself?"  ^ 

Lady  Mallowe  smiled  an  agreeably  subtle  smile. 
Not  quite  that,"  she  answered.  "Miss  Alicia  would  never 
have  IJie  courage  to  suggest  it.  It  takes  courage  and  sophis- 
ticaton  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  evi- 
dently wants  us  to  remain.  He  will  be  willing  to  make  aa 
much  of  the  relationship  as  we  choose  to  let  him  " 

'Do  you  choose  to  let  him  make  as  much  of  it  as  will  estab- 
lish us  here  for  weeks -or  months?"  Joan  asked,  her  low 
voice  shaking  a  little. 

"That  will  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances.  It  will  in 
fact,  depend  entirely  upon  you,"  said  Lady  Mallowe,  her  lips 
setting  themselves  into  a  straight,  thin  line  ^ 
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For  an  appreciable  moment  Joan  was  silent;  but  after  it  she 
lost  her  head  and  whirled  about. 

"  I  shall  go  away,"  slie  cried. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Lady  Mallowe. 

"  Back  to  London." 

"How  much  money  have  you?"  asked  her  mother.  She 
knew  she  had  none.  She  was  always  sufficiently  shrewd  to  see 
that  she  had  none.  If  the  girl  had  had  a  pound  a  week  of  her 
own,  her  mother  had  always  realized  that  she  would  have  been 
unmanageable.  After  the  Jem  Temple  Barholm  affair  she 
would  have  been  capable  of  going  to  live  alone  in  slums.  As 
it  was,  she  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  she  was  too  handsome 
to  walk  out  into  Piccadilly  without  a  penny  in  her  pocket;  so 
it  had  been  just  possible  to  keep  her  indoors. 

"  How  much  money  have  you  ?  "  she  repeated  quietly.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  their  unbearable  scenes  began  —  the 
scenes  which  the  servants  passing  the  doors  paused  to  listen  to 
in  the  hope  that  her  ladyship  would  forget  that  raised  voices 
may  be  heard  by  the  discreet  outsider. 

''  How  much  money  have  you  ?  "  she  said  again. 

Joan  looked  at  her;  this  time  it  was  for  about  five  seconds. 
She  turned  her  back  on  her  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Shortly  afterward  Lady  Mallowe  saw  her  walking  down  the 
avenue  in  the  rain,  which  was  beginning  to  fall. 

She  had  left  the  house  because  she  dared  not  stay  in  it. 
Once  out  in  the  park,  she  folded  her  long  purple  cloak  about 
her  and  pulled  her  soft  purple  felt  hat  down  over  her  brows, 
walking  swiftly  under  the  big  trees  without  knowing  where 
she  intended  to  go  before  she  returned.  She  liked  the  rain,  she 
liked  the  heavy  clouds;  she  wore  her  dark  purples  because  she 
felt  a  fantastic,  secret  comfort  in  calling  them  her  mourning 
—  her  mourning  which  she  would  wear  forevermore. 

No  one  could  know  so  well  as  herself  how  desperate  from 
her  own  point  of  view  the  case  was.  She  had  long  known  that 
her  mother  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  before  any  chance 
of  a  sjcond  marriage  which  would  totally  exclude  her  daughter 
from  her  existence.  Why  should  she,  after  all,  Joan  thouglit? 
They  hid  always  been  antagonists.     The  moment  of  chance 
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had  been  looming  on  the  liorizon  for  i—uiths.  Sir  Moses 
Monahlini  had  hovered  ahout  fitfully  and  evidently  doubtfully 
at  first,  more  certainly  and  frequently  of  late,  but 'always  with 
a  clearly  objecting  eye  cast  askance  upon  herself.  With  deter- 
mination and  desire  to  establish  a  social  certainty,  astute 
enough  not  to  care  specially  for  young  beauty  and  exactions  he 
did  not  purpose  to  submit  to,  and  keen  enough  to  see  the 
advantage  of  a  handsome  woman  with  bitter  reason  to  value 
what  was  offered  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  luxurious  future,  Sir 
Moses  was  moving  toward  action,  though  with  proper  caution. 
He  would  have  no  penniless  daughters  hanging  about  scowling 
and  sneering.  Xone  of  that  for  him.  And  the  ripest  apple 
upon  the  topmost  bow  in  the  highest  wind  would  not  drop 
more  readily  to  his  feet  than  her  mother  would,  Joan  knew 
with  sluMp  and  shamed  burnings. 

As  the  rain  fell,  she  walked  in  her  purple  cloak,  unpaid  for, 
and  her  purple  hat,  for  which  thej  had  been  dunned  with 
threatening  insults,  and  knew  that  she  did  not  own  and  could 
not  earn  a  penny.  She  could  not  dig,  and  to  beg  she  was 
ashamed,  and  all  the  more  horribly  ■  because  she  had  been  a 
beggar  of  the  me  '^^der  all  her  life.     It  made  her  sick  to 

think  of  the  perpcu  ii  .  .^s  they  had  made  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  of  the  times  wnen  they  had  been  politely  bundled  out 
of  places,  of  the  methods  which  had  been  used  to  induce  shop- 
keepers to  let  them  run  up  bills.  For  years  her  mother  and 
she  had  been  walking  advertisements  of  smart  shops  because 
both  were  handsome,  wore  clothes  well,  and  carried  them  where 
they  would  be  seen  and  talked  about.  Xow  this  would  be  all 
over,  since  it  had  been  Lady  Mallowe  who  had  managed  all 
details.  Thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  Joan  would  have 
none  of  them,  even  though  she  must  walk  in  rags.  Her  edu- 
cation had  prepared  her  for  only  one  thing  — to  marry  well, 
if  luck  were  on  her  side.  It  had  never  been  on  her  side.  If 
she  had  never  met  Jem,  she  would  have  married  somebody, 
smce  that  woulc'  have  been  better  than  the  inevitable  last  slide 
mto  an  aging  hfn  spent  in  cheap  lodgings  with  her  mother. 
But  Jem  had  been  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
She  bit  her  lips  as  she  walked,  and  suddenly  tears  swept 
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down  her  cheeks  and  dripped  on  to  the  purple  cloth  folded  over 
her  breast. 

"  And  ho  sits  in  Jem's  place !  And  every  day  that  common, 
foolish  stare  will  follow  me ! "  she  said. 

He  sat,  it  was  true,  in  the  place  Jem  Temple  Barholm 
would  have  occupied  if  he  had  been  a  living  man,  and  he  looked 
at  her  a  good  deal.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  unconsciously 
stared  because  she  made  him  think  of  many  things.  But  if 
she  had  been  in  a  state  of  mind  admitting  of  judicial  fairness, 
she  would  have  been  obliged  to  own  that  it  was  not  quite  a 
foolish  stare.  Absorbed,  abstracted,  perhaps,  but  it  was  not 
foolish.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  searching  and 
keen. 

Of  course  he  was  doing  his  best  to  please  her.  Of  all  the 
"  Ladies,"  it  seemed  evident  that  he  was  most  attracted  by  her. 
He  i,fied  to  talk  to  her  despite  her  unending  rebuffs,  he  fol- 
lowed her  about  and  endeavored  to  interest  her,  he  presented  a 
hide-bound  unsensitiveness  when  she  did  her  worst.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  even  know  that  she  was  being  icily  rude.  He  was 
plainly  "making  up  to  her"  after  the  manner  of  his  class. 
He  was  perhaps  playing  the  part  of  the  patient  adorer  who 
melted  by  noble  long-suffering  in  novels  distinguished  by 
heroes  of  humble  origin. 

She  had  reached  the  village  when  the  rain  changed  its  mind, 
and  without  warning  began  to  pour  down  as  if  the  black  cloud 
passing  overhead  had  suddenly  opened.  She  was  wondering  if 
she  would  not  turn  in  somewhere  for  shelter  until  the  worst 
was  over  when  a  door  opened  and  Tembarom  ran  out  with  an 
umbrella. 

"  Come  in  to  the  Hibblethwaites  cottage,  Lady  Joan,"  he 
said.     "  This  will  be  over  directly." 

He  did  not  affectionately  hustle  her  in  by  the  arm  as  he 
would  have  hustled  in  Miss  Alicia,  but  he  closely  guarded  her 
with  the  umbrella  until  he  guided  her  inside. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

The  first  object  she  became  aware  of  was  a  thin  face  with 
pointed  chin  and  ferret  eyes  peering  at  her  round  the  end  of  a 
sofa,  then  a  sharp  voice. 
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"  Tak'  off  her  cloak  an'  shako  th'  rain  off  it  in  th'  wash  'us'," 
it  said.  "  Mother  an'  Aunt  Susan 's  out.  Let  him  unbutton 
it  fer  thee." 

"I  can  unbutton  it  myself,  thank  you,"  said  Lady  Joan. 
Tembarom  took  it  when  she  had  unb-ttoned  it.  lie  took  it 
from  her  shoulders  before  she  had  time  to  stop  him.  Then  he 
walked  into  the  tiny  "  wash  'us  "  and  shook  it  thoroughly.  He 
came  back  and  hung  it  on  a  chair  before  the  fire. 
Tummas  was  leaning  back  in  his  pillows  and  gazing  at  her. 
"  I  know  tha  name,"  he  said.  "  He  towd  me,"  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head  toward  Tembarom. 

"Did  he?"  replied  Lady  Joan  without  interest. 
A  flaringly  illustrated  New  York  paper  was  spread  out  upon 
his  sofa.    He  pushed  it  aside  and  pulled  the  shabby  atlas  to- 
ward him.    It  fell  open  at  a  map  of  North  America  as  if 
through  long  habit. 
"  Sit  thee  down,"  he  ordered, 
Tembarom  had  stood  watching  them  both. 
"I  guess  you'd  better  not  do  that,"  he  suggested  to  Tum- 
mas. 

"Why  not?"  said  the  boy,  sharply.    "She's  th'  wench  he 
was  goin'  to  marry.     It 's  th'  same  as  if  he  'd  married   her. 
If  she  wur  his  widder,  she  'd  want  to  talk  about  him.     Widders 
alius  wants  to  talk.     WTiy  shouldn't  she?     Women's  women. 
He  'd  ha'  wanted  to  talk  about  her." 
"Who  is  *he'?"  asked  Joan  with  stiff  lips. 
"  The  Temple  Barholm  as'  'd  be  here  if  he  was  na." 
Joan  turned  to  Tembarom. 

"Do  you  come  here  to  tal)-  to  this  boy  about  him?"  she 
said.     "  How  dare  you !  " 
Tummas's  eyes  snapped;  his  voice  snapped  also. 
"  He  knew  next  to  nowt  about  him  till  I  towd  him,"  he 
said.     "Then  he  came  to  ax  me  things  an'  foind  out  more, 
-ie  knows  as  much  as  I  do  now.     Us  sits  here  an'  talks  him 
over." 
Lady  Joan  still  addressed  Tembarom. 

"  What  interest  can  you  have  in  the  man  who  ought  to  be 
in  your  place  ?  "  she  asked.     "  What  possible  interest  ?  " 
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"  Well,"  he  answered  awkwardly,  "  because  he  ought  to  be, 
I  suppose.     Ain't  that  reason  enough  ?  " 

He  had  never  had  to  deal  with  women  who  hated  him  and 
wlio  were  angry  and  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say.  He 
had  known  very  few  women,  and  he  had  always  been  good- 
natured  with  them  and  won  their  liking  in  some  measure. 
Also,  there  was  in  his  attitude  toward  this  particular  woman  a 
baffled  feeling  that  he  could  not  make  her  understand  him. 
She  would  always  think  of  him  as  an  enemy  and  believe  he 
meant  things  ho  did  not  moan.  If  he  had  been  born  and  oilu- 
cated  in  her  M'orld,  he  could  have  used  her  own  language;  but 
he  could  use  only  his  own,  and  there  were  so  many  things  he 
must  not  say  for  a  time  at  least. 

"Do  you  not  realize,"  she  said,  "that  you  are  presuming 
upon  your  position  —  that  you  and  this  boy  are  taking  liber- 
ties?" 

Tummas  broke  in  wholly  without  compunction. 

"I've  taken  liberties  aw  my  loife,"  he  stated,  "an'  I'm 
goin'  to  tak'  'em  till  I  doe.  They  're  th'  on'y  things  I  can  tak', 
lyin'  here  crippled,  an'  I  'm  goin'  to  tak'  'em." 

"  Stop  that,  Tummas !  "  said  Tembarom  with  friendly  au- 
thority. "  She  does  n't  catch  on,  and  you  don't  catch  on,  either. 
You  're  both  of  you  'way  off.     Stop  it !  " 

"  I  thought  happen  she  could  tell  me  things  I  did  n't  know," 
protested  Tummas,  throwing  himself  back  on  his  pillows.  "If 
she  conna,  she  conna,  an'  if  she  wunnot,  she  wunnot.  Get  out  wi' 
thee ! "  he  said  to  Joan.  "  I  dunnot  want  thee  about  th' 
place." 

"  Say,"  said  Tembarom,  "  shut  up !  " 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Lady  Joan  and  turned  to  open  the  door. 

The  rain  was  descending  in  torrents,  but  s^.e  passed  swiftly 
out  into  its  deluge  walking  as  rapidly  a',  she  could.  She 
thought  she  cared  nothing  about  the  rain,  but  it  dashed  in  her 
face  and  eyes,  taking  her  breath  away,  and  she  had  need  of 
breath  when  her  heart  was  beating  witli  such  fierceness. 

"  If  she  wur  his  widder,"  the  boy  had  said. 

Even  chance  could  not  let  her  alone  at  one  of  her  wor?t 
moments.     She  walked  faster  and  faster  because  she  was  afraid 
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Tembarom  would  follow  hor,  and  in  n  few  minutes  she  hoard 
him  splashing  behind  her,  and  then  he  was  at  her  side,  holding 
the  umbrella  over  her  head. 

"  You  're  a  good  walker,"  he  said,  "  but  I  'm  a  sprinter.  I 
trained  running  after  street  cars  and  catching  the  '  L'  in  New 
York." 

She  had  so  restrained  her  miserable  hysteric  impulse  to 
break  down  and  utterly  humiliate  herself  under  the  unexpected 
blow  of  the  episode  in  the  cottage  that  she  had  had  no  breath 
to  spare  when  she  left  the  room,  and  her  hurried  eflort  to  escape 
had  left  her  so  much  less  that  she  did  not  speak. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  he  went  on.  "He's  a  little 
freak,  but  you  can't  blame  him  much.  Don't  bo  mad  at  him. 
He 's  never  moved  from  that  corner  since  he  was  born,  I  guess, 
and  he  's  got  nothing  to  do  or  to  think  of  but  just  hearing 
what 's  happening  outside.  lie 's  sort  of  crazy  curious,  and 
when  he  gets  hold  of  a  thing  that  suits  him  he  just  holds  on  to 
it  till  the  last  bell  rings." 

She  said  nothing  whatever,  and  he  paused  a  moment  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  think  over  the  best  way  to  say  the  next 
thing. 

"Mr.  James  Temple  Barholm" — he  ventured  it  with  more 
delicacy  of  desire  not  to  seem  to  "take  liberties"  than  she 
would  have  credited  him  with — "saw  his  mother  sitting  with 
him  in  her  arms  at  the  cottage  door  a  week  or  so  after  lie  was 
born.  He  stopped  at  the  gate  and  talked  to  her  aI)out  him, 
and  he  left  him  a  sovereign.  He  's  got  it  now.  It  seems  a 
fortune  to  him.  He  's  made  a  sort  of  idol  of  him.  That 's 
why  he  talks  like  he  does.  I  would  n't  let  it  make  me  mad  if 
I  were  you." 

He  did  not  know  that  she  could  not  have  answered  him  if 
she  would,  that  she  felt  that  if  he  did  not  stop  she  might  fling 
herself  down  upon  the  wet  heather  and  wail  aloud. 

"  You  don't  like  me,"  he  began  after  they  had  walked  a  few 
Bteps  farther.     "  You  don't  like  me." 

This  was  actually  better.  It  choked  back  the  sobs  rising  in 
her  throat.  The  stupid  shock  of  it,  his  tasteless  foolishness, 
helped  her  by  its  very  folly  to  a  sort  of  defense  against  the 
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disastrous  wave  of  emotion  she  might  not  have  been  able  to 
control.     She  gathered  herself  together. 

"  It  must  be  an  unusual  experience,"  she  answered. 

"Well,  it  is  —  sort  of,"  he  said,  but  in  a  manner  curiously 
free  from  fatuous  swagger.  "  I  've  had  luck  that  way.  I  guess 
it's  been  because  I  'd  got  to  make  friends  so  as  I  could  earn  a 
living.  It  seems  sort  of  queer  to  know  that  some  one 's  got  a 
grouch  against  me  that  —  that  I  f  furt  get  away  with." 

She  looked  up  the  avenue  to  see  how  much  farther  they  must 
walk  together,  since  she  was  not  "  a  sprinter "  and  could  not 
get  away  from  him.  She  thought  she  caught  a  glimpsa 
through  tlie  trees  of  a  dog-cart  driven  by  a  groom,  and  hoped 
she  had  not  mistaken  and  that  it  was  driving  in  their  direction. 

"  It  must,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  though  I  am  not  sure  I  quite 
understand  what  a  grouch  is." 

"  When  you  've  got  a  grouch  against  a  fellow,"  he  explained 
impersonally,  "you  want  to  get  at  him.  You  want  to  make 
him  feel  like  a  mutt;  and  a  mutt's  the  worst  kind  of  a  fool. 
You  've  got  one  against  me." 

She  looked  before  her  between  narrowed  lids  and  faintly 
smiled  —  the  most  disagreeable  smile  she  was  capable  of.  And 
yet  for  some  too  extraordinary  reason  he  went  on.  But  she  had 
seen  men  go  on  before  this  when  all  the  odds  wltg  against 
them.     Sometimes  their  madness  took  them  this  way. 

"  I  knew  there  was  a  lot  against  me  when  I  cam^ 
persisted.  "I  should  have  been  a  fool  if  I  had  n" 
when  you  came  that  I  was  up  against  a  pretty  hard  .'.oposition; 
but  I  thought  perhaps  if  I  got  busy  and  showed  you  —  you've 
got  to  show  a  person — " 

"  Showed  me  what  ?  "  she  asked  contemptuously. 

"Showed  you  —  well  —  me,"  he  tried  to  explain. 

«  You ! " 

"  And  that  I  wanted  to  be  friends,"  he  added  candidly. 

Was  the  man  -^-lad?  Did  he  realize  nothing?  Was  he  too 
thick  of  skin  evei-  .o  see  ? 

"  Friends !  You  and  I  ?  "  The  words  ought  to  have  scorched 
him,  pachyderm  though  he  was. 

"  I  thought  you  'd  give  me  a  chance  —  a  sort  of  chance  — " 
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She  stopped  sliort  on  the  avenue. 

«  You  (lid  ? " 

She  had  not  been  mistaken.  The  dopr-cart  had  rounded  tho 
far-off  curve  and  was  coming  toward  tlicm.  And  the  man  went 
on  talking. 

'•  You  've  felt  every  minute  that  I  was  in  a  place  that  did  n't 
belong  to  me.  You  know  that  if  the  man  tliat  it  did  bek)ng  to 
was  here,  you  'd  be  here  with  him.  You  felt  as  if  I  'd  robbed  him 
of  it  —  and  I  'd  robbed  you.  It  was  your  home  —  yours.  You 
hated  me  too  much  to  think  of  anything  else.  Suppose  — 
suppose  there  was  a  way  I  could  give  it  back  to  you  — mako 
it  your  home  again." 

His  voice  dropped  and  was  rather  un8t<}ady.  The  fool,  the 
gross,  brutal,  vulgar,  hopeless  fool !  He  thought  this  was  the 
way  to  approach  her,  to  lead  her  to  listen  to  his  proposal  of 
marriage!  Not  for  a  second  did  slie  guess  tiiat  they  were  talk- 
ing at  cross  purposes.  She  did  not  know  that  as  he  kept  himself 
steady  under  her  contemptuouiiness  he  was  thinking  that  Ann 
would  have  to  own  that  he  had  been  up  agi  inst  it  hard  and 
plerty  while  the  thing  was  going  on. 

"  I  'm  always  up  against  it  when  I  'm  talking  to  you,"  he  said. 
"You  get  me  rattled.  There 's  things  I  want  to  talk  about  and 
ask  you.  Suppose  you  give  me  a  chance,  and  let  us  start  out 
by  being  sort  of  friends." 

"  I  am  staying  in  your  house,"  she  answered  in  a  deadly  voice, 
"and  I  cannot  go  away  because  my  mother  will  not  let  me. 
You  can  force  yourself  upon  mo,  if  you  choose,  because  I  cannot 
help  it;  but  understand  once  for  all  that  I  will  not  give  you 
your  ridiculous  chance.  And  I  will  not  utter  one  word  to  you 
when  I  can  avoid  it." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  seemed  to  be  thinking 
rather  deeply.  She  realized  now  that  he  saw  the  Hearing  dog- 
cart. 

"  You  won't  Then  it 's  up  to  me,"  he  said.  Then  with  a 
change  of  tone,  he  added,  "I'll  stop  the  cart  and  tell  the 
man  to  drive  you  to  the  house.  I  'm  not  going  to  force  myself 
on  you,  as  you  call  it.  It  'd  be  no  use.  Perhaps  it'll  come 
all  right  in  the  end." 
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He  made  a  sign  to  the  groom,  who  hastened  his  horse's  pace 
and  drew  up  whon    h^  reached  them. 

"Take  this  lady     «(  ;  to  the  house,"  he  said. 

The  groom,  who  a^<  ;t  new  arrival,  began  to  prepare  to  get 
down  and  give  up  his  j'iace. 

"  You  need  n't  r]     '.,,■,'  said  Terabarom. 

"Won't  you  y  \  >  j  •  i  fake  the  reins,  sir?"  the  man  asked 
uncertainly. 

"No.     I  can't  .'-:.o.     i  ou '11  have  to  do  it.     I  '11  walk." 

And  to  the  grooj  's  4.ir..;z'ment,  they  left  him  sliindiug  under 
the  trees  looking   itf  r  *  vni. 

"  It 's  up  to  me, ' ',    wsi  hu  •!  The  whole  darned  thing  'a 

up  to  me." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

'HE  neighborhood  of  Temple  Barholm  was 
not,  upon  the  whole,  a  brilliant  oiw.  In- 
deed, it  had  been  frankly  dcsi^'natcd  by 
the  (  iHU.il  guttit  aa  d"''..  The  eountry 
WiM  beautiful  enough  ; :n<'  poveral  rather 
largo  esiatfii  lay  within  roach  of  one  an- 
other, but  their  owners  were  neither  very 
rich  nor  espeiially  notable  personages. 
They  were  of  extremely  good  old  blood, 
and  weie  of  established  respectability. 
None  of  them,  however,  was  given  to  en- 
tertaining house  parties  mado  up  of  the 
smart  and  dazzlingly  sinful  world  of  fashion  said  by  moralists  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  young  and  mature  beauties,  male  and 
female,  capable  of  supplying  at  any  moment  enlivening  detail  for 
the  divorce  court  —  glittering  beings  whose  wardrobes  wen-  aston- 
ishing and  whose  conversations  were  composed  wholly  of  brilliant 
paradox  and  sparkling  repartee. 

Most  of  the  residents  took  their  sober  season  in  London,  the 
men  of  the  family  returning  gladly  to  their  pheasants,  the 
women  not  regretfully  to  their  gardens  and  tennis,  t  ecaus.  liioir 
fiuccessop  in  town  had  not  been  particularly  delirious.  The 
guests  who  came  to  them  were  generally  as  re^peetablo  and  h.W' 
abiding  as  themselves,  and  introduced  no  iconoclastic  diversions. 
For  the  greater  portion  if  the  year,  in  fact,  diners  out  were  of 
the  neigh horliood  and  niit  the  neighborhood,  and  were  reduced 
to  discussing  neighiforhood  topics,  wliich  ua.-  not,  on  the  vhole, 
a  fevered  joy.  The  Duke  of  Stone  was,  p<  rhaps,  the  ont.  man 
who  mitrht  have  furnished  topics.  Privately  it  was  believed, 
and  in  part  known,  thiii  he  ai  least  had  had  a  brilliant,  if  not 
wholly  unreprehexisiblo,  past.     He  might  '.ave  introduced  en- 
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livening  elements  from  London,  even  from  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Kome;  but  the  sobering  influence  of  years  of  rheumatic 
gout  and  a  not  entirely  sufficing  income  prevented  activities,  and 
his  opiuions  of  his  social  surroundings  were  vaguely  guessed  to 
be  those  of  a  not  too  lenient  critic. 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  technical  or  scientific  about  ditch- 
water,"  he  had  expressed  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
"  I  never  analyzed  it,  but  analyzers,  I  gather,  consider  it  dull. 
If  anything  could  be  duller  than  ditch-water,  I  should  say  it  was 
Stone  Hover  and  its  surrounding  neighborhood."  He  had  also 
remarked  at  another  time :  "  If  our  society  could  be  enriched 
by  some  of  the  characters  who  form  the  house  parties  and  seem, 
in  fact,  integral  parts  of  all  country  society  in  modern  problem 
or  even  unproblem  novels,  how  happy  one  might  be,  how  edified 
and  amused !  A  wicked  lady  or  so  of  high,  or  extremely  low, 
rank,  of  immense  beauty  and  corruscating  brilliancy;  a  lovely 
creature,  male  or  female,  whom  she  is  bent  upon  undoing  — " 

"  Dear  papa !  "  protested  Lady  Celia. 

"Reproach  me,  dearest.  Reproach  mo  as  severely  as  you 
please.  It  inspires  me.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  wicked,  dan- 
gerous man,  and  I  have  not  felt  like  one  for  many  years.  Such 
persons  as  I  describe  form  the  charm  of  existence,  I  assure 
you.  A  ruthless  adventuress  witli  any  kind  of  good  looks  would 
be  the  making  of  us.  Several  of  them,  of  different  types,  a 
handsome  villain,  and  a  few  victims  unknowing  of  their  fate, 
would  cause  life  to  flow  by  like  a  peaceful  stream." 

Lady  Edith  laughed  an  unseemly  little  laugh  —  unseemly, 
since  filial  regret  at  paternal  obliquity  should  have  restrained  it. 

"  Papa,  you  are  quite  horrible,"  she  said.  "  You  ought  not 
to  make  your  few  daughters  laugh  at  improper  things." 

"  I  would  make  my  daughters  laugh  at  anything  so  long  as 
I  must  doom  them  to  Stone  Hover  —  and  Lady  Pevensy  and 
Mrs.  Stoughton  and  the  rector,  if  one  may  mention  names,"  he 
answered.  "  To  see  you  laugh  revives  me  by  reminding  me  that 
once  I  was  considered  a  witty  person  —  quite  so.  Some  cen- 
turies ago,  however;  about  the  time  when  things  were  being 
rebuilt  after  the  flood." 

In  such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  found  amazing  that  a 
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situation  such  as  Temple  Barholm  presented  should  provide  rich 
food  for  conversation,  supposition,  argument,  and  humorous 
comment. 

T.  Tembarom  himself,  after  the  duke  had  established  him, 
furnished  an  unlimited  source  of  interest.     ITis  household  be- 
came a  perennial  fount  of  quiet  discussion.     Lady  Mallowe  and 
her  daughter  were  the  members  of  it  who  met  "with  the  most 
attention.     They  appeared  to  have  become  members  of  it  rather 
than  visitors.     Her  ladyship  had  plainly  elected  to  extend  her 
stay  even  beyond  the  period  to  which  a  fond  relative  miglit 
feel  entitled  to  hospitality.     She  had  been   known  to  extend 
visits  before  with  great  cleverness,  but  this  one  assumed  an 
established  aspect.     She  was  not  going  away,  the  neighborhood 
decided,  until  she  had  achieved  that  which  she  had  come  to 
accomplish.     The   present   unconventional   atmosphere   of   the 
place  naturally  supported  her.     And  how  probable  it  seemed, 
taking  into   consideration   Captain   Palliser's   story,    that   Mr. 
Temple  Barholm   wished  her  to  stay.     Lady  Joan  would  be 
obliged  to  star  also,  if  her  mother  intended  that  she  should. 
But  the  poor  American-    there  were  some  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy, though  the  situatinii  was  greatly  added  to  by  the  feature 
—  the  poor  American  was  being  treated  by  Lad    Joan  as  only 
she  could  treat  a  man.     It  was  worth  inviting  the  whole  party 
to  dinner  or  tea  or  lunch  merely  to  see  the  two  together.     The 
manner  in  which  she  managed  to  ignore  him  and  be  scathing 
to  him  without  apparently  infringing  a  law  of  civility,  and  the 
number  of  laws  she  sometimes  chose  to  sweep  aside  when  it 
was  her  mood  to  do  so,  were  extraordinary.     If  she  had  not 
betn  a  beauty,  with  a  sort  of  mystic  charm  for  the  male  creature, 
surely  he  would   have   broken  his  chains.     But   he  did   not. 
What  was  he  going  to  do  in  the  end?    What  was  she  going  to 
do?    What  was  Lady  Mallowe  going  to  do  if  there  was  no  end 
at  all?    He  was  not  as  unhappy-looking  a  lover  as  one  might 
have  expected,  they  said.     He  kept  up  his  spirits  wonderiuUy. 
Perhaps  she  was  not  always  as  icily  indifferent  to  him  as  she 
chose  to  appear  in  public.     Temple  Barholm  was  a  great  estate, 
and  Sir  Mnses  Monaldini  had  been  mentioned  by  rumor.     Of 
course  there  would  be  something  rather  strange  and  tragic  in 
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it  if  she  came  to  Temple  Barholm  as  its  mistress  in  such  singular 
circumstances.  But  he  certainly  did  not  look  depressed  or  dis- 
couraged.    So  they  talked  it  over  as  they  looked  on. 

"How  they  gossip!  How  delightfully  they  gossip!"  said 
the  duke.  "  But  it  is  such  a  perfect  subject.  They  have  never 
been  so  enthralled  before.  Dear  young  man!  how  grateful  we 
ought  to  be  for  him!*' 

One  of  the  most  discussed  features  of  the  case  was  the  duke's 
own  cultivation  of  the  central  figure.  There  was  an  actual 
oddity  about  it.  He  drove  from  Stone  Hover  to  Temple  Bar- 
holm  repeatedly.  He  invited  Tembarom  to  the  castle  and  had 
long  talks  with  him  —  long,  comfortable  talks  in  secluded,  de- 
lightful rooms  or  under  great  trees  on  a  lawn.  He  wanted  to 
hear  anecdotes  of  his  past,  to  draw  him  on  to  giving  his  points 
of  view.  WTnen  he  spoke  of  him  to  his  daughters,  he  called 
him  "  T.  Tembarom,"  but  the  slight  derision  of  his  earlier  tone 
modified  itself. 

"That  delightful  young  man  wall  shortly  become  my  closest 
intimate,"  he  said.  "He  not  only  keeps  up  my  spirits,  but  he 
opens  up  vistas.  Vistas  after  a  man's  seventy-second  birthday ! 
At  times  I  could  clasp  him  to  my  breast." 

"I  like  him  first  rate,"  Tembarom  said  to  Miss  Alicia.  "I 
liked  him  the  minute  he  got  up  laughing  like  an  old  sport  when 
he  fell  out  of  the  pony  carriage." 

As  he  became  more  intimate  with  him,  he  liked  him  still 
better.  Obscured  though  it  was  by  airy,  elderly  persiflage,  he 
began  to  come  upon  a  background  of  stability  and  points  of 
view  wholly  to  be  relied  on  in  his  new  acquaintance.  It  had 
evolved  itself  out  of  long  and  varied  experience,  with  the  aid 
of  brilliant  mentality.  The  old  peer's  reasons  were  always  logical. 
He  laughed  at  most  things,  but  at  a  few  he  did  not  laugh  at  all. 
After  several  of  the  long  conversations  Tembarom  began  to  say 
to  himself  that  this  seemed  like  a  man  you  need  not  be  afraid 
to  talk  things  over  with  —  things  you  did  n't  want  to  speak  of 
to  everybody. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  said  thoughtfully  to  Miss  Alicia,  "he's 
an  old  fellow  ynu  cnuld  tie  to.  I  'vf  got  nn  to  one  thing  wlion 
I've  listened  to  him:  he  talks  all  he  wants  to  and  laughs  a 
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lot,  but  he  never  gives  himself  away.  He  would  n't  give  another 
fellow  away  either  if  he  said  he  wouldn't.  He  knows  how 
not  to." 

There  was  an  afternoon  on  which  during  a  drive  they  took 
together  the  duke  was  enlightened  as  to  several  points  which 
had  given  him  cause  for  reflection,  among  others  the  story 
beloved  of  Captain  Palliser  and  his  audiences. 

"  I  guess  you  've  known  a  good  many  women,"  T.  Tembarom 
remarked  on  this  occasion  after  a  few  minutes  of  thought. 
"  Living  all  over  the  world  as  you  've  done,  you  'd  be  likely  to 
come  across  a  whole  raft  of  them  one  time  and  another." 

"A  whole  raft  of  them,  one  time  and  another,"  agreed  the 
duke.    « Yes." 

"  You  've  liked  them,  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"Immensely.  Sometimes  a  trifle  disastrously.  Find  me  a 
more  absolutely  interesting  object  in  the  universe  than  a  woman 

—  any  woman  —  and  I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  my  declining 
years  to  the  study  of  it,"  answered  his  grace. 

He  said  it  with  a  decision  which  made  T.  Tembarom  turn 
to  look  at  him,  and  after  his  look  decide  to  proceed. 

"  Have  you  ever  known  a  bit  of  a  slim  thing  "—  he  made  an 
odd  embracing  gesture  with  his  arm  — "  the  size  that  you  could 
pick  up  with  one  hand  and  set  on  your  knee  as  if  she  was  a  child  " 

—  the  duke  remained  still,  knowing  this  was  only  the  beginning 
and  pricking  up  his  ears  as  he  took  a  rapid  kaleidoscopic  view 
of  all  the  "  Ladies  "  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  hastily  waved 
them  aside  — "  a  bit  of  a  thing  that  some  way  seem?  to  mean  it 
all  to  you  —  and  moves  the  world?"  The  conclusion  was  one 
which  brought  the  incongruous  touch  of  maturity  into  his  face. 

"  Not  one  of  the  *  Ladies,' "  the  duke  was  mentally  summing 
the  matter  up.  "Certainly  not  Lady  Joan,  after  all.  Not,  I 
think,  even  the  young  person  in  the  department  store." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  corner  the  better  to  inspect  his  com- 
panion directly. 

"  You  have,  I  see,"  he  replied  quietly.  "  Once  I  myself  did." 
(He  had  cried  out,  "  Ah !  Heloise !  "  though  he  had  laughed  at 
himself  when  he  seemed  facing  his  ridiculous  tra?odv.) 

"  Yes,"  confessed  T.  Tembarom,    "  I  met  her  at  the  board- 
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ing-house  where  I  lived.  Her  father  was  a  Lancashire  man 
and  an  inventor.  I  guess  you've  heard  of  him;  his  name  is 
Joseph  Tlutchinson." 

The  V  hole  country  had  heard  of  him ;  more  countries,  indeed, 
than  one  had  heard.  He  wa?  the  man  who  was  going  to  make 
his  fctune  in  America  because  T.  Tembarom  had  stood  by  him 
in  his  extremity.  He  would  make  a  fortune  in  America  and 
another  in  England  and  possibly  several  others  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  had  learned  to  read  in  the  village  school,  and  the 
girl  was  his  daughter. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  duke. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  one  you  knew  had  that  quiet 
little  way  of  seeing  right  straight  into  a  thing,  and  making 
you  see  it,   too,"  said   Tembarom. 

"  She  had,"  answerd  the  duke,  and  an  odd  expression 
wavered  in  his  eyes  because  he  was  looking  backward  across 
forty  years  which  seemed  a  hundred. 

"  That 's  what  I  meant  by  moving  the  world,"  T.  Tembarom 
went  on.  "  You  know  she 's  right,  and  you  've  got  to  do  what 
she  says,  if  you  love  her." 

"And  you  always  do,"  said  the  duke — ^** always  and  forever. 
There  are  very  few.    They  are  the  elect." 

T.  Tembarom  took  it  gravely. 

"  I  said  to  her  once  that  there  was  n't  more  than  one  of  her 
in  the  world  because  there  couldn't  be  enough  to  make  two 
of  that  kind.  I  wasn't  joshing  either;  I  meant  it.  It's  her 
quiet  little  voice  and  her  quiet,  babyfied  eyes  that  get  you  where 
you  can't  move.  And  it 's  something  else  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about.  It 's  her  never  doing  anything  for  herself,  but  just 
doing  it  because  it 's  the  right  thing  for  you." 

The  duke's  chin  had  sunk  a  little  on  iiis  breast,  and  looking 
back  across  the  hundred  years,  he  forgot  for  a  moment  where 
he  was.  The  one  he  remembered  had  been  another  man's  wife, 
a  little  angel  brought  up  in  a  convent  by  white-souled  nuns, 
passed  over  by  her  people  to  an  elderly  vauricn  of  great  mag- 
nificence, and  she  had  sent  the  strong,  laughing,  impassioned 
young  English  peer  away  before  it  was  too  late,  and  with  the 
young,  young  eyes  of  her  looking  upward  at  him  in  that  way 
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which  saw  "  straiglit  into  a  thing"  and  with  that  quiet  little 
voice.     So  long  ago  !     So  long  ago ! 

"  Ah !     Heloise !  "  he  siglied  unconsciously. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  T.  Tembarom.  The  duke  came 
back. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  I  was  nine  and  twentv." 
he  answered.  "  It  was  not  yesterday  nor  even  the  day  before. 
The  one  I  knew  died  when  she  was  twenty-four."' 

"  Died !  "  said  Temharonv  "  Good  Lord  !  "  He  dropped  his 
head  and  even  changed  color.  "A  fellow  can't  get  on  to  a 
thing  like  that.  It  seems  as  if  it  couldn't  liappen.  Sup- 
pose—" he  caught  his  breath  hard  and  then  pulled  himself  up 
— "Xothing  could  happen  to  her  before  she  knew  that  I've 
proved  what  I  said  — just  proved  it,  and  done  every  single 
thing  she  told  me  to  do." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have/'  the  duke  said. 

"  It 's  because  of  that  I  began  to  say  this."  Tembarom  spoke 
hurriedly  that  he  might  thrust  away  the  sudden  dark  thought. 
"  You  're  a  man,  and  I  'm  a  man ;  far  away  aluad  of  me  as 
you  arc,  you  're  a  man,  too.  I  \yas  crazy  to  get  her  to  marry 
me  and  come  here  with  me,  and  she  would  n't." 

Tlie  duke's  eyes  lighted  anew. 

"  She  had  her  reasons,"  he  said. 

"She  laid  'em  out  as  if  she'd  been  my  mother  instead  of 
a  little  red-headed  angel  that  you  wanted  to  snatch  up  and 
crush  up  to  you  so  she  could  n't  breathe.  She  did  n't  wa?te  a 
word.  She  just  told  me  what  I  was  up  against.  She  'd  lived 
in  the  village  with  her  grandmother,  and  she  knew.  She  said 
I  'd  got  to  come  and  find  out  for  my-ielf  what  no  one  else  could 
teach  me.  She  told  me  about  the  kind  of  girls  I'd  see  — 
beauties  that  were  different  from  anything  I  'd  ever  seen  before. 
And  it  was  up  to  me  to  see  all  of  them  —  the  best  of  them." 

"Ladies?"  interjected  the  duke  gently. 
^  "Yes.  With  titles  like  those  in  novels,  she  said,  and  clothes 
like  those  in  the  Ladies'  Pictorial.  The  kind  of  girls,  she  said, 
that  would  make  her  look  like  a  housemaid.  Housemaid  be 
darned  I "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  growmg  hot.  "  I  've  seen  the 
whole  lot  of  them ;  I  've  done  my  darndest  to  get  next,  and  there  'a 
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not  one  — "  he  stopped  short.     "  Why  should  any  of  them  look  at 
me,  anyhow  ?  "  he  added  suddenly. 

"  That  was  not  her  point,"  remarked  the  duke.  "  She  wanted 
you  to  look  at  them,  and  you  have  looked."  T.  Tembarom's 
eagerness  was  inspiring  to  behold. 

"I  have,  haven't  I?"  he  cried.  "That  was  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  you.  I  've  done  as  she  said.  I  have  n't  shirked  a  thing. 
I  've  followed  them  around  when  I  knew  thev  had  n't  any  use 
on  earth  for  me.  Some  of  them  have  handed  me  the  lemon 
pretty  straight.  Why  shouldn't  they?  But  I  don't  believe 
she  knew  how  tough  it  might  be  for  a  fellow  sometimes." 

"  No,  she  did  not,"  the  duke  said.  "  Also  she  probably  did 
not  know  that  in  ancient  days  of  chivalry  ladies  sent  forth'their 
knights  to  bear  buffeting  for  their  sakes  in  proof  of  foaltv. 
Rise  up,  Sir  Knight!"  This  last  phrase  of  course  T.  Tem- 
barom  did  not  know  the  poetic  significance  of. 

To  his  hearer  Palliser's  story  became  an  amusing  thing,  read 
in  the  light  of  this  most  delicious  frankness.     It  was  Tallisor 
himself  who  played  the  fool,  and  not  T.  Tembarom,  who  had 
simply   known  what   he  wanted,   and   had,   with   businesslike 
directness,  applied  himself  to  finding  a  method  of  obtaining  it. 
The  young  women  he  gave  his  time  to  must  be  "  Ladies  "  be- 
cause Miss  Hutchinson  had  required  it  from  him.     The  female 
flower  of  the  noble  houses  had  been  passed  in  review  before 
him  to  practise  upon,  so  to  speak.     The  handsomer  they  were, 
the  more  dangerously  charming,  the  better  Miss  Hutchinson 
would  be  pleased.     And  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  presumptuous 
aspirant.     It  was  a  situation  for  a  comedy.     But  the  "  Ladies  " 
would  not  enjoy  it  if  they  were  told.     It  was  also  not  the  Duke 
of  Stone  who  would  tell  them,     mey  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  subtlety  of  the  comedy  in  which  they  had  un- 
consciously taken  part.     Ann  Hutchinson's  grandmother  curt- 
sied to   them  in  her  stiff  old   way  when   they  passed.     Ann 
Hutchinson  had  gone  to  the  village  school  and"  been  presented 
with  prizes  for  needlework  and  good  behavior.     But  what  a 
girl  she  must  be,  the  slim  bit  of  a  thing  with  a  red  head' 
Wliat  a  clear-headed  .ind  firm  little  person! 
In  courts  he  had  learned  to  wear  a  compoeed  countenance 
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when  he  was  prompted  to  sniili',  and  he  wore  one  now.  He 
enjoyed  the  society  of  T.  Tenibaiom  increasingly  every  hour. 
He  provided  him   with  every  joy. 

Their  drive  was  a  long  one,  and  they  talked  a  good  deal. 
They  talked  of  the  Hutchinsons,  of  the  invention,  of  the  business 
"  deals  "  Tembarom  had  entered  into  at  the  outset,  and  of  their 
tremendously  encouraging  result.  It  was  not  mere  rumor  that 
Hutchinson  would  end  by  being  a  rich  man.  The  girl  would 
be  an  heiress.  How  complex  her  position  would  be!  And 
being  of  the  elect  who  unknowingly  bear  with  them  the  power 
that  "moves  the  world,"  how  would  she  affect  Temple  Barholm 
and  its  surrounding  neighborhood? 

"  I  wish  to  God  she  was  here  now ! "  exclaimed  Tembarom, 
suddenly. 

It  had  been  an  interesting  talk,  hut  now  and  then  the 
duke  had  Mondered  if,  as  it  went  on,  his  companion  was  as 
wholly  at  his  ease  as  was  usual  with  him.  An  occasional  shade 
of  absorption  in  his  expression,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  two 
things  at  once  despite  himself,  a  hint  of  restlessness,  revealed 
themselves  occasional Ij'.  Was  there  something  more  he  was 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  saying,  something  more  to  tell 
or  explain?  If  there  was,  let  him  take  his  time.  His  audi- 
ence, at  all  events,  was  possessed  of  })erceptions.  This  some- 
what abrupt  exclamation  might  open  the  war. 

"That  is  easily  understood,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the 
duke. 

"  There 's  times  when  you  want  a  little  thing  like  that  just  to 
talk  things  over  with,  just  to  ask,  because  you — you're  dead 
sure  she'd  never  lose  iier  head  and  give  herself  away  without 
knowing  she  was  doing  it.  She  could  just  keep  still  and  let 
the  waves  roll  over  her  and  be  standing  there  ready  and  quiet 
when  the  tide  had  passed.  It's  the  keeping  your  month  shut 
that 's  so  hard  for  most  people,  the  not  saying  a  darned  thing, 
whatever  happens,  till  just  the  right  time." 

"  "Women  cannot  often  do  it,"  said  the  duke.  "  Very  few 
men  can." 

"  You  're  right,"  Tembarom  answered,  and  there  was  a  trifle 
of  anxiety  in  his  tone. 
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"There's  women,  just  tlie  best  kind,  that  you  daren't  toll 
a  big  thing  to.  Not  that  they'd  mean  to  give  it  away, —  per- 
haps they  would  n't  know  when  they  did  it, —  but  they  'd  feel 
so  anxious  they'd  get  —  they'd  get — " 

"  Rattled,"  put  in  the  duke,  and  knc»v  who  he  was  thinking 
of.     He  saw  Miss  Alicia's  delicate,  timid  face  as  he  spoke. 

T.  Tembarom  laughed. 

"  That 's  just  it,"  he  answered.  "  They  would  n't  go  back  on 
you  for  worlds,  but  —  well,  you  have  to  be  careful  with  them," 

"He's  got  something  on  his  mind,"  mentally  commented  tho 
duke.     "  He  wonders  if  he  will  tell  it  to  me." 

"  And  there 's  tim.es  when  you  'd  give  half  you  've  got  to  be 
able  to  talk  a  thing  out  and  put  it  up  to  some  one  else  for  a 
while.  I  could  do  it  with  her.  That's  why  I  said  I  wish  to 
God  that  she  was  here." 

"  You  have  learned  to  know  how  to  keep  still,"  the  duke  said. 
"  So  have  I.  We  learned  it  in  different  schools,  but  we  have 
both  learned." 

As  he  was  saying  the  words,  he  thought  he  was  going  to  hear 
something;  when  he  had  finished  saying  them  he  knew  that 
he  Avould  without  a  doubt.  T.  Tomhamm  made  a  quick  move 
in  his  seat;  he  lost  a  shade  of  color  and  cleared  his  throat  as 
he  bent  forward,  casang  a  glance  at  tho  backs  of  the  coachman 
and  footman  on  the  high  seat  above  them. 

"  Can  those  fellows  hear  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Xo,"  the  duke  answered;  "if  you  speak  as  you  are  speaking 
now." 

"  You  are  the  biggest  man  about  here,"  tho  young  man  went 
on.  "You  stand  for  everything  that  English  people  caro  for, 
and  you  were  born  knowing  all  the  things  I  don't.  I  'vo  been 
carrying  a  big  load  for  quite  a  while,  -md  T  guess  T  'm  not  big 
enough  to  handle  it  alone,  perhaps.  .Vnyhow,  I  want  to  ho 
sure  I  'm  not  making  fool  mistakes.  The  worst  of  it  is  Mint 
1  've  got  to  keep  still  if  I  'm  right,  and  I  've  got  to  keep  si  if 
I  'm  wrong.     I  've  got  to  keep  still,  anyhow." 

"'  I  learned  to  hold  my  tongue  in  places  where,  if  I  had  not 
held  it,  I  might  have  plunged  nations  into  bloodshed,"  the  duke 
said.     •"  Tell  me  all  you  choose." 
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As  a  R'siilt  of  wliicli,  by  the  time  their  drive  had  ended  and 
they  refurn-Ml  to  Stone  Il„ver.  he  had  tokl  him,  and.  tlie  duive 
sat  in  his  n.rner  of  the  carriage  with  an  unusual  light  in  his 
eyjs  and  a  Hush  of  somewhat  excited  eolor  on  his  cheek. 

"You're  a  queer  fellow,  T.  Tembarom/'  he  snid  when  they 
parted  in  the  drawing-room  after  taking  tea.  "  Y(,u  exhilarate 
me.  You  make  me  laugh.  If  I  were  an  emotional  person,  you 
would  at  moments  make  me  cry.  There's  an  affecting  up- 
rightness about  you.  You  're  ratlier  a  fine  fellow  too,  'po*n  my 
life."  Tutting  a  waxen,  gout-knuckled  old  hand  on  his  shouf- 
der,  and  giving  him  a  friendlv  push  which  wa.s  half  a  pat,  he 
added,  "  Y'ou  are,  by  God!" 

And  after  his  guest  liad  left  him,  the  duke  stood  for  some 
minutes  gazing  into  the  fire  with  a  complicated  smile  and  the 
air  of  a  Man  who  finds  himself  quaintly  enriched. 

"I    have  had   ambitions   in   the  course  of  my  existence 

several  of  them,"  he  said,  "but  even  in  over-vaulting  moments 
never  have  T  aspired  to  such  -in  altitude  as  this  — to  be,  as  it 
were,  part  of  a  melodrama.  One.  feels  that  one  scarcely  de- 
serves it." 


IS 
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R.  Temple  liarliolm  soomB  in  bettor  spirits," 
Lady  Mallowe  said  to  ('ai)taiM  Paliiser  as 
they  walked  on  the  terrace  in  tlio  starlight 
dusk  after  dinner. 

Captain  Palliser  took  his  ci<?ar  from  liis 
mouth  and  looked  at  the  glowing  end  of  it. 
"Has  it  struck  you  that  he  has  been  in 
low  spirits:'"  he  in(|uired  speculatively. 
"  One  does  not  usually  connect  him  with  de- 
pression." 

"  Certainly  not  with  depression.  He  'a  an 
extraordinary  creature.  One  would  think  lie  would  perish  from 
lack  of  the  air  he  is  used  to  breathing  —  New  Vork  air." 
^^  "  He  is  not  perishing.  He  's  too  shrewd/'  veturned  Palliser. 
"He  mayn't  exactly  like  all  this,  but  he'i.  gviti -^  somethinc 
out  of  it."  ^ 

"  He  is  not  getting  much  of  wliat  he  evidently  wants  most  I 
am  out  of  all  patience,"  said  Lady  Mallowe. 

Her  acquaintance  with  Palliser  had  lasted  through  a  number 
of  years.  They  argued  most  matters  from  the  same  basis  of 
reasoning.  They  were  at  times  almost  candid  with  each  other. 
It  may  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  of  the  two  Lady  Mallowe 
was  the  more  inclined  to  verge  on  self-revelation.  This  was  of 
course  because  she  was  the  less  clever  and  had  more  temper. 
Her  temper,  she  had,  now  and  then,  owned  bitterly  to  herself, 
had  played  her  trickn.  Captain  Palliser's  temper  never  did  this.' 
It  was  Lady  Mallowe's  temper  which  spoke  now,  but  she  di.l 
not  in  the  least  mind  his  knowing  that  Joan  was  exasperating 
her  beyond  endurance.  He  knew  the  whole  situation  well 
enough  to  be  awarp  of  it  witlmiit  speech  on  her  part.  He  had 
watched  similar  situations  several  times  before. 
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"  Her  manniT  toward  him  is,  to  resort  to  New  York  col- 
loquialisms, 'the  limit.'"  I'ullisor  said  (luietly.  "Is  it  your 
idea  that  his  less  jjood  spirits  have  heen  d\ic  to  Lady  Joan's 
in^'emiities?     They  are  ingenious,  vou  know." 

"They  are  devilish,"  exelaime.i  her  mother.  "She  treads 
him  in  the  miro  and  sails  alioiit  professing'  to  he  conducting 
herself  flawlessly.  She  is  too  clever  for  me,"  she  added  with 
bitterness. 

Palliscr  laughed  softly. 

"  But  very  often  you  have  hern  too  clever  for  her,"  he  sug- 
gested.    "For  my  part,   I    don't   (piite   see   how   you   got   her 


here." 


Lady  Mallowe  hecame  not  almost,  hut  entirely,  candid. 

"Upon  the  whole,  1  don't  (|uite  know  myself.  I  believe  she 
really  came  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  her  own." 

"That  is  rather  my  impression,"  said  Palliser.  "She  has 
got  something  up  her  sleeve,  and  so  has  he." 

"He!"  Lady  Mallowe  (piite  ejaculated  the  word.  "She  al- 
ways has.  That's  her  abominable  secretive  way.  But  he! 
T.  Tembarom  with  something  up  bis  sleeve !  One  can't  imagine 
it." 

"Almost  everybody  has.  I  ff)und  that  out  long  years  ago," 
said  Palliser,  looking  at  his  cigar  end  again  as  if  consulting  it. 
"  Since  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  I  always  take  it  for  granted, 
and  look  out  for  it.  I  've  become  rather  clever  in  following 
such  things  up,  and  I  have  taken  an  unusual  interest  in  T. 
Tembarom  from  the  first." 

Lady  Mallowe  turned  her  handsome  face,  much  softened  by 
an  enwreathing  gauze  scarf,  toward  him  anxiously. 

"  Do  you  think  his  depression,  or  whatever  it  is,  means  Joan  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"If  he  is  depressed  by  her,  you  need  not  be  discouraged," 
smiled  Palliser.  "  The  time  to  lose  hope  would  be  when,  despite 
her  ingenuities,  he  became  entin  'y  cheerful.  But,"  he  ad-'^d 
after  a  moment  of  pause,  "  I  have  an  idea  there  is  some  other 
little  thing." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  some  young  wumau  he  has  left  behind 
in  New  York  is  demanding  her  rights?"  said  Lady  Mallowe, 
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with  antKiyaiKo.     ''  That  is  exiutly  llif  kind  nf  lliinj;  .Tnnn  woiihl 
like  to  lii'ur,  nrul  so  (entirely  natural.     Some  Hlin|»-;,Mr|  or  f)tlit'r." 

"  Quit(!  natural,  as  you  say;  but  ho  would  warci'ly  hr  running: 
up  to  liondon  and  consulting  Hcotland  Yard  almut  her,"  Palliser 
answered. 

"Scotland  Yard!"  ejaculated  his  companion.  "How  in  the 
world  did  you  find  that  out?" 

Cai»tnin  Pulliwr  did  not  explain  how  he  had  done  it.  Pre- 
Bumahly  his  knowled^xo  was  due  to  the  adroitness  of  tlie  system 
of  "  following  such  thinp.^  up." 

"  Scotland  Yard  has  also  come  to  him,"  he  went  on.  ''  Did 
you  chance  to  see  a  red-faced  person  who  spent  a  morninfj  with 
him  last  week  ?  " 

"  He  looked  like  a  butcher,  and  I  thoujiht  he  mii,dit  l)e  one 
of  his  friends,"  Lady  Mallowo  said. 

"I  recognized  the  man.  lie  is  an  extremely  clever  detective, 
much  respected  for  his  resources  in  the  nuUter  of  following 
clues  which  are  so  attenuated  as  to  he  scarcely  clues  at  all." 

"  Clues  have  no  connection  with  Joan,"  said  Lady  Mallowe, 
still  more  annoyed.     "  All  London  knows  her  miseraltle  story." 

"Have  you — "  Captain  J'alliser's  tone  was  thoughtful, 
" — has  any  one  ever  seen  Mr.  Strangeways?  " 

"No.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  absurdly  ronuintic? 
A  creature  without  a  numory,  shut  up  in  a  remote  wing  of  a 
palace  like  this,  as  if  he  were  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 
Eomance  is  not  (piite  compatible  with  T.  Temharom." 

"It  is  .so  incongruous  that  it  has  entertained  mc  to  think 
it  over  a  good  deal,"  remarked  Palliser.  "  He  leaves  everytliiug 
to  one's  imagination.  All  one  knows  is  that  he  isn't  a  relative; 
that  ho  is  n't  mad,  but  only  too  nervous  to  see  or  be  seen.  Queer 
situation.  I  've  found  there  is  always  a  reason  for  things ; 
the  queerer  they  are.  the  more  sure  it  is  that  there  's  a  reason. 
What  is  the  reason  Strangeways  is  kept  here,  and  where  would 
a  detective  come  in  ?  Just  on  general  principles  I  'm  rather 
going  into  the  situation.  There  *s  a  reason,  and  it  would  be 
amusing  to  find  it  out.     Don't  you  think  so?" 

He  spoke  casually,  and  Lady  ]\Lillowe"s  answer  was  casual, 
though  she  knew  from  experience  that  he  was  not  as  casual  as 
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ho  chose  10  srom.  ITn  was  ol.'vcr  .'iiou;,'h  always  t.,  hnvo  (.>itain 
n-rtsons  of  his  own  whirh  foriiitihilo.l  tlu.|..s«.|"v. s  into  int.T.-sts 
larp'  ami  small.  11..  kiu-w  lhinj,'8  ahont  pooph.  whidi  were 
usoful.  Snnu'tim.'s  (luitc  fjmall  thio^rt  w.tc  us.ftil.  Ifo  waji 
always  well  hclmvcd,  and  no  nixv  had  vvor  acotiso.l  hiin  of 
hrinpirij?  pn-miro  to  hoar;  hut  it  Win^  ot'ton  pos-ihlo  for  him 
to  sell  fhin--  or  hiiy  thing's  .  r  hrin-r  ahoiit  thin.u'''  in  cir- 
ciiriistanoos  which  would  have  presented  dilTioulti.'s  to  other 
peoiuo.  Lady  MalJowe  knew  from  lon^  o.\p«Tiin(v  all  iil.Mut 
the  exigeneie.s  of  eas<'H  when  "needs  i  1114."  and  she  was  not 
t'f'f'*;"'-  J'"ipl(^  liarholni  as  the  esiate  of  a  distant  relative 
and  T.  Temharom  a.s  its  owner  were  not  assets  to  d.al  with 
in.liir.'rently.  Whoa  a  man  nuid.'  a  P'spoctahle  livinj;  nut  of 
propl..  who  could  ho  persuaded  lo  1  t  you  niukc  investments  for 
them,  it  wa.H  not  an  unhusine^-likc  dea  (o  he  in  th.  position 
to  advise  an   individual   stmn^'iv. 

"It's  (piite  natural  that  you  sliould  f'v!  :;n  mt-Tesf,"  she 
answered.  "  Hut  tluf  romantic  straii;j:r;'  1,^  loo  1. ni  intie,  though 
I  will  own  Scotland   Yard  is  a  little  odd.  " 

"Yes,  that  id  exactly  what  I  thought,"  said  I'.tlliser. 

He  had  in  fact  thought  a  good  deal  and  followed  the  thing 
up  in  a  quiet,  anuUeur  way,  though  with  annovinglv  little 
result.  Occasionally  he  had  felt  rather  a  f..ol  for  his  pains, 
hecauso  he  had  heen  led  to  so  few  facts  of  importance  and' 
had  found  himself  so  often  confronted  hy  T.  'reiuharom'a 
entirely  frank  grin.  His  own  mental  attitude  was  not  a  eom- 
ple.v  one.  Lady  Mallow(^*s  summing  up  had  heen  correct  enough 
on  the  whole.  Temple  Harholm  ought  to  he  a  suhstantial  asset, 
regarded  in  its  connection  with  its  present  owner.  Little  deal- 
ings in  stocks  —  sometimes  rather  large  ones  when  luck  was 
with  him  —  had  hrought  desirahle  returns  to  Captain  Talliser 
throughout  a  numher  of  years,  dust  now  he  was  taking  an 
interest  in  a  somewhat  imposing  scheme,  or  what  might  prove 
an  imposing  one  if  it  were  managed  properly  ami  presented  to 
the  right  persons.  If  T.  Temharom  had  heen  sunichMitlv  lured 
by  the  spirit  of  speculation  to  plunge  into  old  Tlutchinson's 
affair,  as  he  evidently  had  done,  he  was  plainly  of  the  tempera- 
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ment  attracted  by  the  game  of  chance.     There  had  been  no 
reason  but  that  of  temperament  which  could  have  led  him  to 
invest.     He  had  found  himself  suddenly  a  moneyed  man  and 
had  liked  the  game.     Never  having  so  much  as  heard  of  Little 
Ann  Hutchinson,  Captain  Palliser  not  unnaturally  argued  after 
this  wise.     There  seemed  no  valid  reason  why,  if  a  vague  in- 
vention had  allured,  a  less  vague  scheme,  managed  in  a  more 
businesslike  manner,  should  not.     This  Mexican  silver  and  cop- 
per mine  was  a  dazzling  thing  to  talk  about.     He  could  go  into 
details.    He  had,  in  fact,  allowed  a  good  deal  of  detail  to  trail 
through  His  conversation  at  times.     It  had  not  been  difficult  to 
accomplish  this  in  his  talks  with  Lady  Mallowe  in  his  host's 
presence.     Lady  Mallowe  was  always  ready  to  talk  of  mines, 
gold,  silver,  or  copper.     It  happened  at  times  that  one  could 
manage  to  secure  a  few  shares  without  the  actual  pavment  of 
money.     There  were  little   hospitalities  or  social   amiabilities 
now  and  then  which  might  be  regarded  as  value  received.     So 
she  had  made  it  easy   for  Captain  Palliser  to  talk,  and  T. 
Tembarom    had   hoard   much   which   would   have   boon    of   in- 
terest to  the  kind  of  young  man  he  appeared  to  be.     Sometimes 
he  had  listened  absorI)edly,  and  on  a  few  occasions  he  had  asked 
a  few  questions  which  laid  him  curiously  bare  in  his  role  of 
speculator.     If  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  great  mining  companies,  he  at  least  professed  none. 
At  all  events,  if  there  was  any  little  matter  he  preferred  to  keep 
to  himself,  there  was  no  harm  in  making  oneself  familiar  with 
its  aspect  and  significance.     A  man's  a.-guments,  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  assume  the  character  with  which  his  own 
choice  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  labels  them.     That  is,  if  he 
labels  them.     The  most  astute  do  not.     Captain  Palliser  did  not. 
He  dealt  merely  with  reasoning  processes  which  were  applicable 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  whatsoever  its  nature.     He  was  a  prac- 
tical man  of  the  world  —  a  gentleman,  of  course.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  adjust  matters  without  romantic  hair-splitting.     It  was 
all  by  the  way. 

T.  Tembarom  had  at  the  outset  seemed  to  present,  so  to  speak, 
no  surface.     Palliser  had  soon  ceased  to  be  at  all  sure  that  his 
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social  ambitions  were  to  be  relied  on  as  a  lever.  Besides  which 
when  the  old  Duke  of  Stone  tcx.k  delighted  possession  of  him! 
dined  with  him,  drove  with  him,  sat  and  gossiped  with  him  by 
the  Jiour,  there  was  not  much  one  could  offer  him.  Stranger- 
ways  had  at  iirst  meant  only  ecccntricitv.  A  little  later  he  had 
occasionallv'  faintly  stirred  curiosity,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that 
Burrill  enjoyed  him  as  a  grievance  and  a  mvstorv  had  stimulated 
the  stirring.  The  veriest  chance  had  led  him  to  find  himself  re- 
garding the  opening  up  of  possible  vintas. 

Prom  a  certain  window  in  a  certain  wing  of  the  house  a 
much-praised  view  was  to  be  seen.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  curious  sunset  I'alliser  should 
m  coming  from  his  room,  decide  to  take  a  look  at  it  \s  ho 
passed  through  a  corridor  Pearson  came  out  of  a  room  near 
him. 

"How  is  Mr.  Strangeways  to-dav?"  Palliser  asked. 

"  Not  quite  so  well,  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it/'  replied  I'alliser,  and  passed  on. 

On  his  return  he  walked  somewiiat  slowly  down  the  corridor 
As  he  turned  into  it  he  thought  he  heard  tiie  murmur  of  voices' 
One  was  that  of  T.  Tembarom,  and  he  was  evidently  using 
argument.  It  sounded  as  if  he  were  persuading  some  one  to 
agree  with  him,  and  the  persuasion  was  earnest.  He  Wiis  not 
arguing  with  Pearson  or  a  housemaid.  Wliy  was  he  arguing 
with  his  pensioner?  His  voice  was  as  low  as  it  was  eager'^  and 
the  other  man's  replies  were  not  to  be  heard.  Onlv  just  after 
Palhser  had  passed  the  door  there  broke  out  an  appeal  which 
was  a  sort  of  cry. 

"  No !  My  God,  no !  Don't  send  me  away !  Don't  send  me 
away !  " 

One  ccnld  not,  even  if  so  inclined,  stand  and  listen  near  a 
door  while  servants  might  chance  to  be  wandering  about.  Palli- 
ser went  on  his  way  with  a  sense  of  having  been  sli^litlv 
startled.  °     •' 

"  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  the  fellow  is  giving  him 
trouble,"  he  said   to  Jiiniself.     ''That   voice   is  not   American. 


Not  in  the  least."     It  set  him  thinkin 


g  and  observing.     When 
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Teinbarom  wore  the  look  which  was  not  a  look  of  depression, 
but  of  something  more  puzzling,  he  thought  that  he  could  guess 
at  its  reason.  By  the  time  he  talked  with  Lady  MaHowe  he 
had  gone  much  further  than  he  chose  to  let  her  know. 


CHAPTER  XXVriT 


HE  popularity  of  Captain  Palli^or's  story 
of  the  "Indies"  had  l)ocn  prwit  at  the 
outset,  hut  with  the  passage  of  tiino  it  had 
oddly  waned.  This  had  rosultod  from 
tlio  story's  ceasing  to  dovoh>p  its.>lf,  as  the 
sinii>h\«t  intelligtme  might  liave  antici- 
pated, l»y  melons  of  the  only  person  eap- 
ahle  of  its  proper  development.  The 
person  in  question  was  of  course  T.  Tem- 
luirom.  Expectations,  amusing  expecta- 
tions, of  him  had  lieen  raised,  anil  he  had 
singularly  failed  in  the  fulfilling  of  thorn. 
The  neighhorhood  had,  so  to  speak,  stood  upon  tiptoe, —  the 
feminine  portion  of  it,  at  least, —  looking  over  shoulders  to  get 
tile  first  glimpses  of  what  would  inevitahly  take  place. 

As  weeks  flew  by,  the  standing  on  tiptoe  became  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  whole  thing  flattened  out  most  disappointingly. 
Xo  attack  whatever  was  made  upon  the  "  Ladies."'  'J'hat  tiia 
Duke  of  Stone  had  immensely  taken  up  Mr,  Temple  Barholm 
had  of  course  resulted  in  his  being  accepted  in  such  a  manner 
as  gave  him  many  opportunities  to  encounter  one  and  all.  He 
appeared  at  dinners,  teas,  and  garden  parties.  Miss  Alicia, 
wiinm  he  had  in  some  occult  manner  impressed  upon  p(>o[)!(. 
until  they  found  themselves  actually  paying  a  sort  of  court  to 
her,  was  always  his  companion. 

"  One  realizes  one  cannot  possibly  leave  her  out  of  anything,'' 
had  been  said.  "  Jle  has  somehow  cstablishr'd  her  as  if  she  were 
his  mother  or  his  aunt  — or  his  interpreter.  And  such  clothes, 
my  dear,  one  doesn't  behold.  Worth  and  Paqiiin  and  I)(Hicet 
must  go  sleepless  for  weeks  to  invent  them.  They  are  without 
a  flaw  in  shade  or  line  or  texture."     Which  was  true,  because 
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Mrs.  Hellish  of  the  Bond  Street  shop  had  become  quite  obsessed 
by  her  idea  and  committed  extravagances  Miss  Alicia  offered  up 
contrite  prayer  to  atone  for,  while  Tembarom,  simply  chortling 
in  his  glee,  signed  checks  to  pay  for  their  exquisite  embodiment. 
That  he  was  not  reluctant  to  avail  himself  of  social  opportunities 
was  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  he  never  refused  an  invita- 
tion. He  appeared  upon  any  spot  to  which  hospitality  bade  him, 
and  unashamedly  placed  liimself  on  record  as  a  neophyte  upon 
almost  all  occasions.  His  well-cut  clothes  began  in  time  to  wear 
more  the  air  of  garments  belonging  to  him,  but  his  hat  made 
itself  remarked  by  its  trick  of  getting  pushed  back  on  his  head 
or  tilted  on  side,  and  iiis  Xew  York  voice  and  accent  rang  out 
sharp  and  finely  nasal  ;>  the  midst  of  low-pitched,  throaty,  or 
mellow  English  enunciations.  He  talked  a  good  deal  at  times 
because  he  found  himsolf  talked  to  by  people  who  either  wanted 
to  draw  him  out  or  genuinely  wished  to  hear  the  things  he 
would  be  likely  to  say. 

That  the  hero  of  Palliser's  story  should  so  comport  himself 
as  to  provide  either  diversion  or  cause  for  haughty  displeasure 
would  have  been  only  a  natural  outcome  of  his  ambitions.  In 
a  brief  period  of  time,  however,  every  young  woman  who  might 
have  expected  to  find  herself  an  object  of  such  ambitions  real- 
ized that  his  methods  of  approach  and  attack  were  not  marked 
by  the  usual  characteristics  of  aspirants  of  his  class.  He  evi- 
dently desired  to  see  and  be  seen.  He  presented  himself,  as  it 
were,  for  inspection  and  consideration,  but  while  he  was  at- 
tentive, he  did  not  press  attentions  upon  any  one.  He  did  not 
make  advances  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  never 
essayed  flattering  or  even  admiring  remarks.  He  said  queer 
things  at  which  one  often  could  not  help  but  laugh,  but  he 
somehow  wore  no  air  of  saying  them  with  the  intention  of  offer- 
ing them  as  witticisms  which  might  be  regarded  as  allurements. 
He  did  not  ogle,  he  did  not  simper  or  shuffle  about  nervously  and 
turn  red  or  pale,  as  eager  and  awkward  youths  have  a  habit 
of  doing  under  the  stress  of  unrequited  admiration.  In  the 
presence  of  a  certain  slightingness  of  treatment,  which  he  at 
the  outset  met  with  not  infrequently,  he  conducted  himself  with 
a  detached  good  nature  which  seemed  to  take  but  small  account 
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of  attitudws  less  unoffending  than  his  own.  When  the  slight- 
ingness  disappeared  I'roni  sheer  lack  of  anything  to  slight,  he 
did  not  change  his  manner  in  any  degree. 

"  He  is  not  in  the  least  forward,"  Beatrice  Talchester  said, 
the  time  arriving  when  she  and  her  sisters  occasionally  talked 
him  over  with  their  special  friends,  the  Granthams,  "  and  he  is 
not  forever  under  one's  feet,  as  the  pushing  sort  usually  is. 
Do  you  remember  those  rich  people  from  the  place  they  called 
Troy  —  the  ones  who  took  Burnaby  for  a  year — and  the  awful 
eldest  son  who  perpetually  invented  excuses  for  calling,  bringing 
books  and  ridiculous  things?" 

"This  one  never  makes  an  excuse,"  Amabel  Grantham  put 
in. 

"But  he  never  declines  an  invitation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  wants  to  see  people,"  said  Lady  Honora,  with  the  pretty 
little  nose  and  the  dimples.  She  had  ceased  to  turn  up  the 
pretty  little  nose,  and  she  showed  a  dimple  as  she  added: 
"Gwynedd  is  tremendously  taken  with  him.  She  is  teaching 
him  to  play  croquet.     They  spend  hours  together." 

"He's  beginning  to  play  a  pretty. good  game,"  said  Gwynedd. 
"  He  's  not  stupid,  at  all  events." 

"  I  believe  you  are  the  first  choice,  if  he  is  really  choosing," 
Amabel  Grantham  decided.  "I  should  like  to  ask  von  a  (lues- 
tion." 

"Ask  it,  by  all  means,"  said  Gw7nedd. 

"Does  he  ever  ask  you  to  show  him  how  to  hold  his  mallet, 
and  then  do  idiotic  things,  such  as  managing  to  touch  your 
hand  ?  " 

"Never,"  was  Gwynedd's  answer.  "The  young  man  from 
Troy  used  to  do  it,  and  then  beg  pardon  and  turn  red." 

"  I  don't  understand  him,  or  I  don't  understand  Captain 
Palli.>er*s  story,"  Amal)el  Grantham  argued.  "  T.ucy  and  I  are 
([uite  out  of  the  running,  but  I  honestly  believe  that  he  takes 
as  much  notice  of  us  as  he  does  of  any  of  you.  If  he  has  inten- 
tions, he  *  does  n't  act  tlie  part,'  which  is  pure  Xew  York  of  the 
first  water." 

"  He  said,  however,  that  the  things  that  mattered  were  not 
only  titles,  but  looks.     He  asked  how  many  of  us  were  '  lookers.' 
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Don't  be  modest,  Amabel.  Xeitlier  you  nor  Lucy  are  out  of 
the   running,"   Beatrice   amiably   suggested. 

"Ladies  first,"  commented  ximabel,  pertly.  There  was  no 
objection  to  being  supported  in  one's  suspicion  that,  after  all, 
one  was  a  "looker." 

"There  may  be  a  sort  of  explanation,"  Ilonora  put  tbe  idea 
forward  somewhat  thoughtfully.  "  Cajjtain  Palliser  insists  that 
he  is  much  shrewder  tlian  he  seems.  I'orliaps  he  is  cautious, 
and  is  looking  us  all  over  before  he  comraitij  himself." 

"He  is  a  Temple  Barholm,  after  all,"  said  (Jwyncdd,  with 
boldness.  "  He  's  rather  g<.()d  looking,  lie  has  tlie  "nicest  whilt' 
teeth  and  the  most  clieering  grin  I  ever  saw,  and  he's  as  '  ricli 
as  grease  is,'  as  I  heard  a  housemaid  say  one  day.  I  'm  getting 
quite  resigned  to  his  voice,  or  it  is  improving,  I  don't  know 
which.  If  he  only  knew  the  mere  A  B  C  of  ordinary  people 
like  ourselves,  and  he  committed  himself  to  tne,  I  wouldn't  lay 
my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say  that  one  miglit  not  think  hiiii 
over." 

"  I  told  you  she  was  tremendously  taken  with  him,"  said  her 
sister.     "Jt*s  come  lo  this." 

"Hut,"  said  Lady  Gwynedd,  "he  is  not  going  to  commit 
himself  to  any  of  us,  incredible  as  it  may  scin.  The  one 
person  he  stares  at  sometimes  is  Joan  Fayre,  and  he  only  looks 
at  lier  as  if  he  were  curious  and  would  n't  object  to  finding  out 
why  she  treats  him  so  outrageously,  lie  isn't  annoyed;  he's 
only  curious." 

"  lie  's  been  adored  by  salesladies  in  New  York,"  said  Ilonora, 
"and  Ii*'  can't  understand  it." 

"lie's  been  liked,"  Amabel  Grantham  summed  him  up. 
"  He 's  a  likable  thing.  He 's  even  rather  a  dear.  I  've  begun 
to  like  him  myself." 

"  I  hear  you  are  learning  to  play  croquet,"  the  Duke  of  Stone 
remarked  to  him  a  day  or  so  later.     "  How  do  vou  like  it  ?  " 

"  Lady  Gwynedd  Talchestcr  is  teaching  me,"  Tembarom  an- 
swered. "I'd  learn  to  iron  shirt-waists  if  she  would  give  me 
lessons.  She's  one  of  the  two  that  have  dimples."  he  adikMl. 
reflection  in  his  tone.  "I  guess  that'll  count.  Shouldn't  vou 
think  it  wouid?" 
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(luoried  the  duke. 


"Miss   Ilutdnnson?" 
Temljaroiii  nodded. 
"Yes.  it's  always  her,"  he  answered  without  a  ray  of  humor. 
"  ]  just  want  to  stack  'em  up." 

"You  are  doing  it,"  the  duke  replied  with  a  slighilv  twisted 
mouth.  There  were,  in  fact,  moments  wiien  he  might  have 
fallen  into  fits  of  laughter  while  Tembarom  was  seriousness 
Itself.  "  I  must,  however,  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  in  your  numner  a  hint  of  a  businesslike 
))ursuit  of  a  f.Acd  object  which  you  must  beware  of.  'I'he  Lady 
(Iwynedds  might  not  enjoy  the  situation  if  they  began  to  sus- 
pect. If  they  decided  to  flout  you, — 'to  throw  you  down,'  1 
ought  to  say  —  where  would  little  Miss  Hutchinson  he?  " 
Tendjarom  looked  startled  and  disturbed. 
"Say,"  he  exclaimed,  "do  I  ever  hjok  that  wav?  I  must 
do  iutter  than  that.  Anyhow,  it  ain't  all  put  on.  "  i  'm  doing 
my  stunt,  of  course,  but  I  like  them.  They're  mightv  nice 
to  me  when  you  con.-ider  what  they  "re  up  against.  And  those 
two  with  the  dimj)les,— Lady  (iwynned  and  Lady  llonora,  are 
jiisi  peaches.  Any  fellow  might"— he  stopped  and  looked 
serious  again —"  That 's  why  they'd  count,"  he  added. 

They  were  having  one  of  their  odd  long  talks  under  a  par- 
ticularly splendid  copper  beech  which  pro\idcd  the  sheltered 
out-of-door  corner  his  grace  liked  best.  When  they  took  their 
seats  together  in  this  retreat,  it  was  mysteriously  understood  that 
tliey  w(;re  settling  themselves  down  to  enjoyment  of  their  own, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

"  When  I  am  comfortable  and  entertained,"  Moffat,  the  house 
steward,  had  quoted  his  master  as  saying,  "you  may  mention  it 
if  the  castle  is  in  flames;  but  do  not  annoy  me  witli  excitement 
and  flurry.  King  the  bell  in  the  court\'ard,  and  call  up  the 
servants  to  pass  buckets;  but  until  the  lawn  catches  fire,  I  must 
insist  on  being  left  alone." 

"  What  dear  papa  talks  to  him  about,  and  what  he  talks 
about  to  dear  papa,"  Lady  Celia  had  more  than  once  murmured 
in  her  gently  remote,  high-nosed  way,  "I  cannot  possil)ly  im- 
agine. Sometimes  when  I  have  passed  them  on  my  way  to  the 
crociuet  lawn   I   have  really  seen  them   both   look  as   absorbed 
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as  ponple  in  a  play.  Of  course  it  ia  vory  pood  for  papn.  It 
has  had  quite  a  marked  cC,'ct  on  his  di''cstion.  liut  is  n't  it 
odd ! " 

"I  wish,"  Lady  Edith  remarked  almost  wistfully,  "that  I 
could  «rct  on  better  with  him  myself  conversationally.  But  1 
don't  know  what  to  talk  about,  and  it  makes  me  nervous." 

Tlicir  fiither,  on  tlie  I'ontrury,  found  in  him  unicpie  resources, 
and  this  afternoon  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  never  so  far 
heard  him  express  himself  freely  on  the  subject  of  I'alliser.  If 
led  to  do  so,  he  would  probably  reveal  that  he  had  views  of  ('ap- 
tain  i'alliser  of  which  he  might  not  have  been  susjjected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Vw.y  would  unfold  themselves  would  more 
than  probably  be  illuminating.  The  duke  was.  in  fact,  serenely 
sure  that  he  recirired  neither  warning  nor  advice,  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  offering  either.     He  wanted  to  hear  the  views. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  as  he  stirred  his  tea,  "I've  been 
thinking  about  I'alliser,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  more  than 
once  that  I  should  like  to  hear  just  how  he  strikes  you?" 

"  What  I  got  on  to  first  was  how  I  struck  him,"  answered 
Tembarom,  with  a  reasonable  air.     "  That  was  dead  easy." 

There  was  no  hint  of  any  vaunt  of  superior  siirewdness.  Ilis 
was  merely  the  level-toned  manner  of  an  observer  of  facts  in 
detail. 

"  He  has  given  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
him,"  the  duke  added.  "What  do  you  gather  from  him  — 
unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  you  shall  not  gather  any- 
thing at  all?" 

"A  fellow  like  that  couldn't  fix  it  that  way,  however  mucli 
he  wanted  to,"  Tembarom  answered  again  reasonably.  "Just 
his  trying  to  do  it  would  give  him  away." 

"  You  mean  you  have  gathered  things?" 

"Oh,  I've  gathered  enough,  thougii  I  didn't  go  alter  it. 
It  hung  (m  the  bushes.  Anyhow,  it  seemed  to  me  that  wav.  I 
guess  you  ru.i  up  against  that  kind  ovoryv.here.  There's 
stacks  of  them  in  New  York  —  different  shapes  and  sizes." 

"  If  you  met  a  man  of  his  particular  shape  and  si/.e  in  Xew 
York,  how  would  you  describe  him?"  the  duke  asked. 

"  I    should    never    have    met    him    when    1    was    there.     He 
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wouldn't  havo  como  my  way  lU-\\  have  hocn  on  Wall  Stn-ft, 
doing  hifrh-class  bucket-shop  business,  or  h.;  M  luive  had  a  swell 
oflice  selling  eopper-inim-rt  —  any  old  kind  of  Miiiie  that's  going 
to  make  ten  million  a  minute,  the  sort  of  (Lid  iic  's  in  no\v\ 
If  he'd  been  the  kind  1  might  have  run  up  against,''  he  added 
with  deliberation,  "he  wouldn't  have  been  as  well  (iressed  or 
as  well  spoken.  He'd  have  been  either  fla>iiv  or  down  at 
heel.     Y<m  'd  have  called  him  a  crook." 

The  duke  seemed  i)leascd  with  his  U'n  us.  aft.'r  having  sipped 
it,  he  jnit  it  down  on  the  table  at  his  side. 

"A  crook?"  he  repeated.     "I  wonder  if  that   word   is  alto 
gether  American? "' 

"  It  *s  not  complimentary,  but  you  asked  me."  said  Tembarom. 
"But  I  don't  believe  you  asked  mc  because  you  thought  I  was  n't 
on  to  him." 

"  Frankly  speaking,  no,"  answered  the  duke.  "  Does  be  talk 
to  you  about  the  mamniolh  mines  and  the  rul)l)er  forests?  " 

"Say,  that's  where  he  wins  out  with  nu\"  Tembarom  replied 
admiringly.  "He  gets  in  such  (in(>  work  that  I  switch  him  on 
to  it  whenever  I  want  cheering  up.  Ft  makes  me  sorter  forget 
things  that  worry  me  just  to  sec  a  man  act  the  part  riglit  "ip 
to  the  top  notch  the  way  he  does  it.  The  very  way  his  clothes 
tit,  the  style  he's  got  his  hair  bruslied.  and  that  swell,  careless 
lounge  of  his,  are  half  of  the  niake-up.  You  see,  most  of  us 
couldn't  mistake  him  for  anything  else  but  just  what  h(>  looks 
like  —  a  gentleman  visiting  round  among  his  friends  and  a 
million  miles  Irom  wanting  to  butt  in  witii  business.  The  thing 
that  first  got  me  interested  was  watching  how  he  slid  U.  ihe  sort 
of  gufY  he  wanted  you  to  {rd  vvorked  up  about  an.l  think  over. 
Why,  if  I'd  been  what  I  look  like  to  him,  he'd  liavi'  had  my 
pile  long  ago,  and  he  woul<l  n't  be  loafing  round  here  any 
more." 

"What  do  you  think  yu  look  like  to  him:"  his  host  in- 
ouii 
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chanrc  to  watch  and  get  wise  to  thiugg.  IFo's  a  liigh-8<hool 
(MliKitti,,!,  iu  himself.  I  lilcp  to  hciir  him  talk.  I  asked  him  to 
come  and  stay  ut  the  'louso  so  that  I  .ouhl  hijir  him  talk." 

"  Did  lie  introduce  the  mammoth  mines  ii»  his  lirst  uill>  "  the 
duke  infiuired. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  m.an  that  kind  of  talk.  T  .lid  n't  know  how 
much  good  I  was  ^roing  to  get  --ut  of  him  it  first.  But  lie  was 
the  kind  I  hadn't  knowii.  and  it  s.'einod  like  ho  was  part  of 
the  whole  thing  — like  the  girls  with  title  that  Ann  said  I  must, 
get  next  to.  And  an  easy  way  of  trotting  v>'\t  to  the  man  kind 
waa  to  let  him  'onio  and  stay,  lie  wni  I  to,  all  right,  f 
guess  that  'g  the  way  he  lives  when  Uc  's  dow  nn  his  luck,  gel  ling 
invited  to  stay  at  places.  Like  Lady  Mallow.-,"  he  added,  cjuite 
without  prejudice. 

"Y'ou  do  sum  them  up,  don't  you?"  smiled  the  duko. 

MVell,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  help  it,''  he  sai<l  inipartiallv. 

"They're  printed  in  sixtx-four  point  hlaek-face,  .seems  to  Ui.'."' 

"What    is    that?"    the    duko    inquirci    wiih    interest.     Ili; 

thought  it  might  be  a  new  and   desirable   bit  of  slang.     "  1 

don't  know  that  one." 

"  Biggest  type  there  is,"  grinned  Tcmbarom.  "  It 's  the  kind 
that's  used  for  head-linos.     That's  nowspaper-onicc  talk." 

"  Ah,  technical,  I  see.     What,  by  the  way,  is  the  smallest  let- 
tering called?"  his  grace  followed  up. 
"  lirilliant,"  answer-  1  Tembarom. 

"You,"  remarked  the  duke,  "are  not  printed  in  sixty-fonr- 
point  black-face  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  You  are  not 
even  brilliant.  They  don't  find  themselves  able  to  sum  you  up. 
That  fact  is  one  of  my  reeroations." 

"I'll  tell  you  why,"  Tembarom  explained  with  his  clearly 
unprejudiced  air.  "  There  's  nothing  much  about  me  to  sum  up, 
anyhow.  I  'm  too  sort  of  plain  sailing  and  ordinary.  1  'm 
not  making  h.:  anywhere  they'd  think  I'd  want  to  go.  I'm 
not  hiding  anything  they'd  be  sure  I'd  want  to  hide." 
"  By  the  Lord  !  you  're  not !  "  exclaimed  the  duke. 
"  When  I  first  came  here,  every  one  of  them  had  a  fool  idea 
I  'd  want  to  protend  I  'd  never  set  i^es  on  a  no- sboy  or  a  boot- 
black, and  that  I  couid  n't  find  my  way  in  Xew  Y'ork  wh  ^r;  i  got 
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as  if  thfy  bt'licvea  Jt,  ii  tiny  \vant«tl  lo  ki'fp  next,  wulu 
I  ju.tt  h-t  out  and  nhowcd  I  did  n't  care  u  (hirn  and  had  n't 
sense  enough  to  know  that  it  mattered,  it  neatly  niad«>  them 
throw  n  lit.  'I'hey  had  to  turn  round  and  (i\  their  faee.s  all 
over  again  and  act  like  it  was  '  interesting.'  That's  what  li^idy 
Mallowi-  calls  it.     Slie  says  it's  f*o  'interesting'.'" 

'•  It  is,"  coinnienfed  the  duke. 

"Well,  you  know  that,  hut  she  doesn't.  Not  on  your  life! 
I  guess  it  makes  her  ahout  sick  to  think  of  it  and  have  to  play 
that  it 's  just  what  you  'd  want  all  your  men  f  rientls  to  have 
done.  Now,  Palliser — "  he  paused  and  grinned  again,  lit;  was 
pitting  in  u  most  casual  attitude,  his  hands  clasped  round  one 
up-raised  knee,  which  he  nursed,  halaneing  himself.  It  was  a 
position  of  informal  ease  which  had  an  air  of  assisting  enjoy- 
ahle  reflection. 

"Yes,  Palliser?  Don't  let  us  neglect  Palliser,"  his  host 
enoon raged  him. 

"lie's  in  a  worse  mix-up  than  the  rest  hecause  he's  got 
more  to  lose.  If  he  could  work  this  nuimmoth-mine  song  and 
dance  with  the  right  people,  there 'd  he  money  enough  in  it  to 
put  him  on  Easy  Street.  'J'luit's  wliere  he's  aiming  for.  Tlie 
company's  just  where  it  has  to  have  a  hoost.  It's  just  fiot  to. 
If  it  does  n't,  there  '11  be  a  bust  up  that  may  end  in  fitting  out 
a  high-toned  promoter  or  so  in  a  striped  yellow-and-hlaek  Jersey 
suit  and  set  him  to  breaking  rocks  or  playing  with  oakum. 
I'll  tell  you,  poor  old  Palliser  gets  the  Willies  sometimes  after 
he's  read  his  mail.  He  turns  the  color  of  ecru  baby  Irish. 
That 's  a  kind  of  lace  T  got  a  dressmaker  to  tell  me  about  when 
I  wrote  up  receptions  and  dances  for  the  Sunday  Earth.  Ecru 
baby  Irish  —  that 's  Palliser's  color  after  he  's  read  his  letters." 

"  I  dare  say  the  fellow  's  in  a  devil  of  a  mess,  if  the  truth 
were  known,"  the  duke  said. 

"And  here's  * T.  T.,'  hand-made  and  hand-painted  for  the 
part  of  the  kind  of  sucker  he  wants."  T.  Tembarom's  manner 
was  almost  sympathetic  in  its  appreciation.  "  I  can  tell  you 
I  'm  having  a  real  good  time  with  Palliser.  Tt  looked  like  I  'd 
just  dropped  from  heaven  when  he  first  saw  me.     If  he'd  been 
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the  praying  kind,  I  'd  have  boon  just  the  port  he  'd  have  prayed 
for  wlien  lie  said  his  '  Now-I-lay-nie's '  before  he  went  to  bed. 
There  was  n't  a  chance  in  a  hundred  that  I  was  n't  a  fool  that 
had  his  head  swelled  so  that  he  'd  swallow  any  darned  thing  if 
you  handed  it  to  him  smooth  enough.  First  time  he  called  ho 
asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  New  York  business.  That 
was  pretty  smart  of  hira.  He  wanted  to  find  out,  sort  of  care- 
less, how  much  I  knew  —  or  how  little." 

The  duke  was  leaning  back  luxuriously  in  his  chair  and  gazing 
at  him  as  he  might  have  gazed  at  tlie  work  of  an  old  master  of 
which  each  line  and  shade  was  of  absorbing  interest. 
"  I  can  see  him,"  he  said.  "  I  can  see  him." 
"He  found  out  I  knew  nothing,"  Tembarom  continued. 
"And  what  was  to  hinder  him  trying  to  teach  me  something, 
by  gee!  Nothing  on  top  of  the  green  earth.  I  was  there, 
waiting  with  my  mouth  open,  it  seemed  like." 

"  And  he  has  tried  —  in  his  best  manner  ?  "  said  his  grace. 
"What  he  hasn't  tried  wouldn't  be  worthy  trying,"  Tem- 
barom answered  cheerfully.  "  Sometimes  it  seems  like  a  shame 
to  waste  it.  I  've  got  so  I  know  how  to  start  him  when  he 
does  n't  know  I  'm  doing  it.  I  tell  you,  he  's  fine.  Gentlemanly 
—  that 's  his  way,  you  know.  High-toned  friend  that  just  hap- 
pens to  know  of  a  good  thing  and  thinks  enough  of  you  in  a 
sort  of  reserved  way  to  feel  like  it's  a  pity  not  to  give  you 
a  chance  to  come  in  on  the  ground  floor,  if  you've  got  the 
sense  to  see  the  favor  he's  friendly  enough  to  do  you.  It's 
such  a  favor  that  it  'd  just  disgust  a  man  if  you  could  possibly 
turn  it  down.  But  of  course  you  're  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  It 's 
not  to  his  interest  to  push  it.  Lord,  no !  Whatever  you  did  his 
way  is  that  he  'd  not  condescend  to  say  a  darned  word.  High- 
toned  silence,  that 's  all." 

The  Duke  of  Stone  was  chuckling  very  softly.     His  chuckles 
rather  broke  his  words  when  he  spoke. 

"  By  —  by  —  Jove !  "  he  said.    "  1  ou  —  you  do  see  it,  don't 
you?    You  do  see  it." 

Tembarom  nursed  his  knee  comfortably. 
"  Why,"  he  said,  "  it 's  what  keepf  me  up.     You  know  a  lot 
more  about  me  than  any  one  else  does,  but  there's  a  whole 
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raft  of  things  I  think  about  that  I  couldn't  hang  round  any 
man's  neck.  If  I  tried  to  hang  tliem  round  yours,  you  'd  know 
that  I  would  be  having  a  hell  of  a  time  liere,  if  I  "d  let  myself 
think  too  much.  If  1  did  n't  see  it,  as  you  call  it,  if  I  did  n't 
see  so  many  things,  I  might  begin  to  get  sorry  for  myself. 
There  was  a  pause  of  a  second.  "  Gee ! "  he  said,  "  (,iee !  this 
not  hearing  a  thing  about  Ann  !  — " 

"  Good  Lord !  my  dear  fellow,"  the  duke  said  hastily,  "  I  know. 
I  know.'"' 

Tembarom  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  've  been  there,"  he  remarketl.  "  You  've  been  there,  I 
bet." 

"  Yes,  I  've  been  there,"  answered  the  duke.  "  I  've  been 
there  —  and  come  back.  But  while  it 's  going  -^n  —  you  have 
just  described  it.     A  man  can  have  a  hell  of  a  time." 

"He  can,"  Tembarom  admitted  unreservedly.  "He's  got  to 
keep  going  to  stand  it.  Well,  Strangeways  gives  me  some  work 
to  do.     And  I  've  got  Palliser.     He  's  a  little  sunbeam." 

A  man-servant  approaching  to  suggest  a  possible  need  of  hot 
tea  started  at  hearing  his  grace  break  into  a  sudden  and  plainly 
involuntary  crow  of  glee.  He  had  not  heard  that  one  before 
either.  Palliser  as  a  little  sunbeam  brightening  tlie  pathway 
of  T.  Tembarom,  was,  in  the  particular  existing  circumstances, 
all  that  could  be  desired  of  fine  humor.  It  somewhat  recalled 
the  situation  of  the  "  Ladies  "  of  the  noble  houses  of  Pevensy, 
Talchester,  and  Stone  unconsciously  passing  in  review  for  the 
satisfaction  of  little  Miss  Hutchinson.  Tembarom  laughed  a 
little  himself,  but  he  went  on  with  a  sort  of  seriousness: 

"  There 's  one  thing  sure  enougli.  I  've  got  on  to  it  by  listen- 
ing and  working  out  what  he  would  do  by  what  he  does  n't  know 
he  says.  If  he  could  put  the  screws  on  me  in  any  way,  he 
wouldn't  hold  back.  It'd  be  all  quite  polite  and  gentlemanly, 
but  he  'd  do  it  all  the  samee.  And  he  's  dead-sure  that  every- 
body's  got  something  they'd  like  to  hide  —  or  get.  That's 
what  he  works  things  out  from." 

"Does  he  think  you  have  something  to  hide  —  or  get?"  the 
duke  inquired  rather  quickly. 

"  He  's  sure  of  it.    But  ho  does  n't  know  yet  whether  it 's 
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get  or  hide.  He  noses  alyout.  Pearson's  soon  liim.  Ho  asks 
questions  and  plays  he  ain't  doing  it  and  ain't  interested,  any- 
how." •' 

"He  doesn't  like  you,  he  doesn't  like  you,"  the  duke 
said  rather  thoughtfully.  "He  has  a  way  of  conveving  that 
you  are  far  more  subtle  than  you  choose  to  look.  He  is  given 
to  .jnlarging  on  the  fact  that  an  air  of  entire  frankness  is  one 
of  the  chief  assets  of  certain  promoters  of  huge  American 
schemes." 

Tembarom  smiled  the  smile  of  recognition. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  looks  like  that's  a  long  way  round, 
docs  n't  it  ?  But  it 's  not  far  to  T.  T.  when  vou  want  to  hitch 
on  the  connection.  Anyhow,  that's  the  way  he  means  it  to 
look.  U  ever  I  was  suspected  of  being  in  any  mix-up,  every- 
body would  remember  he'd  said  that." 

"  It 's  very  amusin',"  said  the  duke.     "  It 's  very  amusin'." 
They  had  become  even  greater  friends  and  intimates  by  this 
time  than  the  already  astonished  neighborhood  suspected  them 
of  being.     That  they  spent  much  time  togetlicr  in  an  amazing 
degree  of  familiarity  was   the  talk  of   the  (country,   in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  resources  of  conversation.     Everybody 
endeavored  to  find  reason  for  the  situation,  but  none  had  been 
presented  which  seemed  of  sufficiently  logical   convincingness. 
The  duke  was  eccentric,  of  course.     That  was  easy  to  hit  upon. 
He  was  amiably  perverse  and  good-humorcdly  cvnical.     He  was 
of  course  immensely  amused  by  the  incongruity  of   the   ac- 
quaintance.    This  being  the  case,  why  exactly  he  had  never 
before  chosen  for  himself  a  companion  equally  out  of  tlie  picture 
it  was  not  easy  to  explain.     There  ivere  plow-boys  or  clerks 
out  of  provincial  shops  who  would  surely  have  bec.x  quite  as 
incongruous  when  surrounded  by  ducal  splendors.     Ho  might 
have  got  a  young  man  from  Liverpool  or  Blackburn  wlio  would 
have  known  as  little  of  polite  society  as  Mr.  Temple  Barhohn ; 
there  were  few,  of  course,  who  could  know  less.     But  he  had 
never    shown    the   faintest    desire    to    seek   one    out.     Palliser, 
it  is  true,  suggested  it  was  Tembarom 's  "  cheek  "  which  stood' 
him  in  good  stead.     The  young  man  from  behind  the  counter 
in  a  Liverpool  or  Blackburn  shop  would  probably  have  been 
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frightened  to  death  ami  afraid  to  open  li.is  moutli  in  self-revela- 
tion, whereas  Temple  Barholm  was  .so  entirely  a  bounder  that 
he  did  not  know  lie  was  one,  and  was  ready  to  make  an  ass  of 
himself  to  any  extent.  The  fri'nkest  statement  of  the  situation, 
if  any  one  had  so  chosen  to  put  it,  would  have  been  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  court  fool  without  cap  or  hells. 

No  one  was  aw^re  of  the  odd  confidences  which  passed  be- 
tween the  weirdly  dissimilar  pair.  No  one  guessed  that  the  old 
peer  sat  and  listened  to  stories  of  a  red-headed,  slim-bodied 
girl  in  a  dingy  New  York  boarding-house,  that  he  liked  theiu 
sufficiently  to  encourage  their  telling,  that  ho  had  made  a  mental 
picture  of  a  certain  look  in  a  pair  of  maternally  yearning  and 
fearfully  convincing  round  young  eyes,  that  he  knew  the  bur- 
nished fullness  and  glow  of  the  red  hair  until  he  could  imagine 
the  feeling  of  its  textuie  and  abundant  warmth  in  the  hand. 
And  this  subject  was  only  one  of  many.  And  of  others  they 
talked  with  interest,  doubt,  argument,  speculation,  holding  a 
living  thrill. 

The  tap  of  croquet  mallets  sounded  hollow  and  clear  from 
the  sunken  lawn  below  the  mass  of  shrubs  between  them  and 
the  players  as  the  duke  repeated. 

"It's  hugely  amusin',"'  dropping  his  "  g,"  which  was  not 
one  of  his  usual  affectations. 

"Confound  it!"  he  said  next,  wrinkling  the  thin,  fine  skin 
round  his  eyes  in  a  speculative  smile,  "  I  wish  I  had  had  a  son 
of  my  own  just  like  you." 

All  of  Tembarom's  white  teeth  revealed  themselves. 
"I'd  have  liked  to  have  been  in  it,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
should  n't  have  been  like  me." 

"  Yes,  you  would."  The  duke  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  del- 
icately together.  "  You  are  of  the  kind  which  in  all  circum- 
stances is  like  itself."  He  looked  about  him,  taking  in  the 
turreted,  majestic  age  and  mass  of  the  castle.  ''You  would 
have  been  born  here.  You  would  have  learned  to  ride  your 
pony  down  the  aveuue.  You  would  have  gone  to  Eton  and  to 
Oxford.  I  don',  think  you  would  have  learned  much,  but 
you  would  have  been  decidedly  edifying  and  comjianionable. 
You  'ould  have  had  a  sense  of  humor  which  would  have  made 
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you  popular  in  society  and  at  court.     A  younj?  fellow  who  makes 
those  people  laugh  holds  success  in  liis  liand.     They  want  to 
be  made  to  laugh  as  much  as  I  do.     Good  God !  how  they  are 
obliged  to  be  bored  and  behave  decently  under  it !     You  would 
have  seen  and  known  more  things  to  be  liumorour  al)()ut  than 
you  know  now.     I  don't  think  you  would  have  been  a  fool  about 
women,  but  some  of  them  would  have  been  fools  about  you 
because  you've  got  a  way.     I  had  one  myself.     It's  alfthe 
more  dangerous  because  it's  possibility  suggesting  without  l)e- 
ing  sentimental.     A  friendly  young  fellow  always  suggests  pos- 
sibilities without  being  aware  of  it. 

"  Would  I  have  been  Lord  Temple  Temple  Barholm  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  ?  "  Tembarom  asked. 

"  You  would  have  been  the  Marquis  of  Belcarey,"  tlie  duke 
replied,  looking  him  over  thoughtfully,  "and  your  name  would 
probably  have  been  Hugh  Lawrence  Gilbert  Henry  Charles  Adel- 
bert,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

"A  regular  six-shooter,"  said  Tembarom. 
The  duke  was  following  it  up  with  absorption  in  his  eyes. 
"You'd  have  gone  into  the  Guards,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "and 
drill  would  have  made  you  carry  yourself  better.  You're  a 
good  height.  You  'd  have  been  a  well-set-up  fellow.  I  should 
have  been  rather  proud  of  you.  I  can  see  you  riding  to  the 
palace  with  the  rest  of  them,  sab-cs  and  chains  clanking  and 
glittering  and  helmet  with  plumes  streaming.  By  Jove!  I 
don't  wonder  at  the  effect  they  have  on  nursery-maids.  On  a 
sunny  morning  in  spring  they  suggest  knights  in  a  fairytale  " 

"  I  should  have  liked  it  all  right  if  I  had  n't  been  born  in 
Brooklyn,"  grinned  Tembarom.  "  But  that  starts  you  out  in  a 
diiferent  way.  Ho  you  think,  if  I  'd  been  born  the  Marquis 
of  Bel  —  what 's  his  name  —  1  should  have  been  on  to  Palliser's 
little  song  and  dance,  and  had  as  much  fun  out  of  it?" 

"On  my  soul,  I  believe  you  would,"  the  duke  answered. 
"  Brookljn  or  Stone  Hover  Castle,  I  'm  hanged  if  you  would  n't 
have  been  you." 
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FTER  tin's  came  a  pause.     Each  man  sat  think- 
ing his  own  thoughts,  wliich,  while   marked 
with  (liirercnfe  in  form,  were  doubtless  subtly 
alike  in  the  line  they  followed.     During  the 
silence  T.  Tembarom  looked  out  at  the  late 
afternoon  shadows  lengtiiening  themselves  in 
darkening  velvet  across  the  lawns. 
At  last  he  said : 
"I  never  told  you  that  I've  been  reading 
some  of  the  'steen  thousand  books  in  the  library.     I  started  it 
about  a  month  ago.     And  somehow  they  've  got  me  going." 

The  slightly  lifted  eyebrows  of  his  host  did  not  express  surprise 
so  much  as  questioning  inten-st.  This  man,  at  least,  had  dis- 
covered that  one  need  find  no  cause  for  astonishment  in  any  dis- 
covery that  he  had  been  doing  a  thing  for  some  time  for  some 
reason  or  through  some  prompting  of  his  own,  and  had  said  noth- 
ing whatever  about  it  until  he  was  what  he  called  ''good  and 
ready."  When  he  was  "good  and  ready"  he  wsiuilly  revealed 
himself  to  the  duke,  but  he  was  not  equally  expansive  with  otli- 
ers. 

"No,  you  have  not  mentioned  it,"  his  grace  answered,  and 
laughed  a  little.  "You  fro(iuently  fail  to  mention  +hings. 
When  first  we  knew  each  other  I  used  to  wonde.-  if  yr  i  were 
naturally  a  secretive  fellow;  but  you  are  not.  ¥0:1  always  have 
a  reason  for  your  silences." 

"  It  took  about  ten  years  to  kick  that  into  me  —  ten  good 
years,  I  should  say."  T.  Tembarom  looked  as  if  he  were  looking 
backward  at  inany  episodes  as  he  sai('  *:.  "  Xaturally,  I  guess, 
I  must  have  been  an  innocent,  biab-i.  uthed  kid.  I  meant  no 
harm,  but  I  Just  did  n't  J>-now.  Sriiietimes  it  looks  as  if  just  not 
knowing  is  about  the  worst  disease  vou  can  be  troubled  with- 
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But  if  you  don't  ^et  kilk'd  first,  you  find  out  in  time  that  wliat 
you  \o  got  to  liold  on  to  hard  and  fast  is  the  trick  of  '  saying 
nothing  and  sawing  wood.'" 

The  duke  took  out  liis  memorandum-book  and  began  to  write 
hastily.  T.  Tembaroni  was  quite  acx-ustomed  to  this.  IIo  even 
re|)eatcd  his  axiom  for  iiim. 

"  Say  notliing  and  saw  wood,"  ho  said.  "It's  wortli  writing 
down.     It  moans  '  sliut  your  moutli  and  keep  on  working.' " 

"Thank  you,'  said  tlie  duke.  "It  is  worth  writing  down. 
Thank  you." 

"  I  did  not  talk  about  the  books  because  I  wanted  to  get  used 
to  them  before  I  began  to  talk,"  Tembarom  explained.  "I 
wanted  to  get  somewhere.  I  'd  never  read  a  book  through  in 
my  life  before.  Never  wanted  to.  Xever  had  one  and  never 
had  time.  When  night  came,  I  was  dog-tired  and  dog-ready  to 
drop  down  and  sleep." 

Here  was  a  situation  of  interest.  A  young  man  of  odd, 
direct  slircwdness,  who  had  never  read  a  "book  through  in  his 
existence,  had  plunged  suddenly  into  the  extraordinarily  varied 
literary  resources  of  the  Temple  Barliolm  library.  If"  he  had 
been  a  fool  or  a  genius  one  might  have  guessed  at  ithe  impression 
made  on  him;  being  T.  Tembarom,  one  speculated  with  secret 
elation.  The  primitiveness  he  might  reveal,  the  profundities 
he  might  touch  the  surface  of,  the  unexpected  ends  he  might 
reach,  suggested  the  opening  of  vistas. 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  if  books  attracted  you  the  library 
would  help  you  to  get  through  a  good  many  of  tlie  hundred  and 
thirty-six  hours  a  day  you  've  spoken  of,  and  get  through  them 
pretty  decently,"  commented  the  duke. 

"  That 's  what 's  happened,"  Tembarom  answered.     "  There  's 
not  so  man}-  now.     I  can  cut  'em  off  in  chunks." 
"  How  did  it  begin  ?  " 

He  listened  with  much  pleasure  while  Tembarom  told  him  how 
it  had  begun  and  how  it  had  gone  on. 

"  I  'd  been  having  a  pretty  bad  time  one  day.  Strangeways 
had  been  worse  —  a  darned  sight  worse  —  just  vvhen  I  thought 
he  was  better.  I'd  been  trying  to  help  him  to  think  straight; 
and  suddenly  I  made  a  break,  somehow,  and  must  have  touched 
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exactly  the  wrong  spring',  li  sconioil  ns  if  I  set  him  nearly 
crazy.  I  had  to  leave  him  to  I'earson  right  away.  'I'heu  it 
poured  rain  steady  for  alM)Ut  eight  hours,  and  I  could  n't  get 
out  and  Make  a  walk.'  Then  I  went  wandering  into  the  pic- 
ture-gallery and  found  Lady  Joan  there,  looking  at  .Miles  Hugo. 
And  she  ordered  mo  out,  or  hlanied  near  it." 

"You  arc  standing  a  good  deal,"'  said  the  duke. 

"Yep,  I  am  —  but  so  is  she."  He  set  his  hard  young  jaw 
and  nursed  his  knee,  staring  once  more  at  the  velvet  shadows. 
"The  girl  in  the  hook  I  picked  up — "  he  began. 

"The  first  book?"  liis  liost  in(iuircd. 

Tembarom  nodded. 

"  'i'he  very  first.  1  was  smoking  my  i)ipe  at  night,  after  every 
one  else  had  gone  to  bed,  and  I  got  up  and  began  to  wander 
about  and  stare  at  the  names  of  the  things  on  the  shelves.  I 
was  thinking  over  a  whole  raft  of  things  —  a  whole  raft  of 
them  —  and  I  didn't  know  J  was  doing  it,  until  something 
n  ade  me  stop  and  read  a  name  again.  It  was  a  book  called 
'  f Jood-by,  Sweetheart,  (iood-by,'  and  it  hit  me  straight.  1  won- 
dered what  it  was  about,  and  I  wondered  where  old  Temple 
Barholm  had  fished  up  a  thing  like  that.  I  never  heard  he  was 
that  kind." 

"lie  was  a  cantankerous  old  brute,"  said  the  Duke  of  Stone 

with   candor,   "but   he    chanced   to    bo   an   omnivorous   novel- 

r.     Nothing   was  too   sentimental   for   him   in   his   later 


X  took  the  thing  out  and  read  it,"  Tembarom  went  on,  un- 
easily, the  emotion  of  his  first  novel-reading  stirring  him  as 
he  talked.  "  It  kept  me  up  half  the  night,  and  I  had  n't 
finished  it  then.     I  wanted  to  know  the  end." 

"  Benisons  upon  the  books  of  which  one  Mants  to  know  the 
end !  "  the  duke  murmured. 

Tembarom's  interest  had  plainly  not  terminated  with  "  the 
end."  Its  freshness  made  it  easily  revived.  Tliere  was  a  hint 
of  emotional  indignation  in  his  relation  of  the  plot. 

"  It  was  about  a  couple  of  fools  who  were  dead  stuck  on  each 
other  —  dead.  There  was  no  mistake  about  that.  It  was  all 
real.    But  what  do  they  do  but  work  up  a  fool  quarrel  about 
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iiotliiiJ^'.  iind  break  away  fn  m  each  otlici-.  'I'lioiv  was  a  lot  of 
stuff  al)out  priilf.  I>ri(ii.  h"  dainiKMl!  How's  a  man  poin^  to 
l»e  proud  and  put  on  airs  wlitii  ho  lovos  a  woman?  Mow  "s  a 
woman  goinp  to  he  proud  and  stick  out  about  things  v  .-n  she 
loves  a  man  ?     At  least,  that 's  the  way  it  hit  me." 

"That's  the  way  it  hi  I  me  —  once,"'  remarked  his  grac. 

"There  is  only  once,"  said  Tembarom,  doggedly. 

"Occasionally,"  said  his  host.     "Occasionally." 

Tembarom  knew  what  ho  meant. 

"  The  fellow  went  away,  and  neither  of  them  would  give  in. 
It 's  (jueer  how  real  it  was  when  you  read  it.  You  were  right 
there  looking  on,  and  swallowing  hard  ev,  rv  few  minutes  — 
though  you  were  as  mad  as  hops.  The  girl  began  to  dio  — slow 
—  and  lay  there  day  after  day,  longing  for  him  to  come  back, 
and  knowing  he  would  n't.  At  the  very  end,  when  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  \cu  in  her,  a  young^  fellow  who  was  crazy 
about  her  himself,  and  always  had  been,  put  out  after  the 
hard-headed  fool  to  bring  him  to  her  anyhow.  The  girl  had 
about  given  in  then.  And  she  lay  and  waited  hour  after  hour, 
and  the  youngster  came  back  by  himself.  He  couldn't  bring 
the  man  he'd  gone  after.  He  found  him  getting  married  to  a 
nice  girl  he  did  n't  really  care  a  darn  for.  He  'd  sort  of  set  his 
teeth  and  done  it  — just  because  he  was  all  in  and  down  anri 
out,  and  a  fool.  The  girl  just  dropped  her  head  back  on  the 
pdlow  and  lay  there,  dead!  What  do  you  think  of  th.  '" 
quite  fiercely.  "  I  guess  it  was  sentimental  all  right,  but  it  got 
you  by  the  throat." 

^  "'Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye,'"  his  grace  quoted. 
"  First-class  title.  We  are  all  sentimental.  And  that  was  the 
first,  was  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  it  wasn't  the  last.  T  l>egan  to  read  the  others. 
I  've  been  reading  them  ever  since.  I  t^ll  you,  for  a  fellow 
that  knows  nothing  it's  an  easy  way  of  finding  out  a  lot  of 
things.  Y"ou  find  out  what  different  "^kinds  of  people  there  are, 
and  what  different  kinds  of  ways.  If  you  've  lived  in  one  place, 
and  been  up  against  nothing  but  earning  your  living,  you 
think  that 's  all  there  is  of  it  —  that  it 's  the  whole  thing.  JBut 
it  is  n't,  by  gcc !  "    His  air  became  thoughtful.     "  I  've  begun 
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to  kind  of  pr^t  on  l^  wliat  all  tliis  means"— planrin^  about 
him— *•  to  v.m  pt'oplc;  and  Ii.nv  a  fellow  liiio  T.  T.  must  look  to 
you,  I've  always  sort  ol"  giicssod,  hut  rt'adinj;  a  IVw  dozon 
novels  has  helped  nic  to  see  win/  it's  that  wav.  I've  yelh-d 
ri^ht  out  lauf,diin{,'  ()ver  it  many  a  time.  Thai  f.'llow  eallt.: 
Thackeray— I  can't  read  his  thin-r-i  ri^dit  straigiit  through  — 
hut  he  's  an  t  ye-oper.  r. " 

"Y<m  have  tried  nothing  but  novels?"  his  enthralled  hearer 
iiKjuired. 

*'  Xot  yot.  I  shall  eomo  to  tlio  others  in  time.  [  'm  port 
of  hungry  for  these  things  aiiout  people.  It's  the  ways  thev  'ro 
(liHVrent  that  gets  me  going.  Th.-re  was  one  that  stirred"  mo 
all  up  — hut  it  wasn't  like  that  first  one.  It  was  ahout  a 
man"— ho  sjmke  slowly,  as  if  searehing  for  words  and  parallels 
—''well,  I  guess  he  was  one  of  the  early  savages  here.  It 
read  as  if  they  were  like  the  lirst  Indians  in  America,  oidy 
stronger  and  fiercer.  When  Palford  was  exp!-ii.iing  things  to 
me  he'd  jerk  in  every  now  and  then  somi'thing  ahout  'coming 
over  with  the  Concjueror '  or  being  here  'before  the  Conqueror.' 
I  didn't  know  what  it  meant.  1  found  out  in  this  book  I  'ni 
telling  about.  It  gave  nic  the'  whole  thing  so  that  you  sun-  it. 
Here  was  this  little  country,  with  no  one  in  it  but  these  lirst 
savage  fellows  it 'd  always  belonged  to.  1'hey  thought  it  was 
the  world."  There  was  a  humorous  sense  of  illumination  in 
his  half-laugh.  '•  It  was  their  New  York,  by  jings,"  he  put  in. 
"Their  little  old  New  York  that  they'd  never  been  outside  of! 
And  then  f'  one  lot  slams  in,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
and  tries  t.  ike  it  from  them.  Julius  Ca-sar  was  the  fir-fc 
Mr.  Buttinski;  and  they  fought  like  hell.  They  were  fighters 
from  Fightersville,  anyhow.  They  fought  each  other,  took 
each  other's  castles  and  lands  and  wives  and  jewelry- just  any 
old  thing  they  wanted.  The  only  jails  were  private  ones  meant 
fo.'  their  particular  friends.  And  a  man  was  hung  only  when 
one  of  his  neighl  irs  got  mad  enough  at  him.  and  then  he  had 
to  catch  him  firsi  and  run  the  risk  of  i)eing  strung  up  Irmself, 
or  have  his  head  chopp  d  ofi  and  stuck  up  on  a  spike  some- 
where for  ornament.  Lut  fight!  Good  Lord!  They  were  at 
it  day  and  night.     Did  it  for  fun,  just  like  folks  go  in  the  show. 
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Tliey  (li.l  n't  know  wliat  f«'ar  was.  Xcvoi'  hoard  of  it.  They  *d 
g«:  ahout  Hhoiitinff  and  bia«rKing  and  swa^'^'ciing,  with  their 
head«  hanj^in;,'  half  off.  And  tho  one  in  this  hook  was  .he 
l)ulli('.st  (IghtiT  of  th.,'  lot.  I  ^MU'ss  I  don't  know  how  to  pro- 
noiuuo  his  uanic.     It  ho^an  with  H." 

"Was  it   llcrcward   the   Wako,   hy  chanic?"'  t'xclainiod   his 
auditor.     "Ilcroward  the  Last  of  the  Fuiglish  ?  " 
"  That 's  the  man,"  cried  Tcinharoni. 

"An  eii<ra<rinf,'  rullian  and  thief  and  niiirderor,  and  a  touch- 
ing one  also,"  f-nnnented  the  duke.  "  Yoii  liked  him?"  He 
renlly  want»'d  to  know. 

"  i  like  the  way  he  vent  after  what  he  wanted  to  ;ret,  and 
the  way  he  fo>iirlit  for  his  hit  of  Kiij^huid.  Hy  rr>v\  When  he 
went  rushing  into  a  fijrlit.  shouting  and  hoasting  and  swinging 
his  sword,  I  got  hot  in  the  cnllnr.  it  was  his  Kngland.  What 
was  old  IJill  doing  th.io  aiiyh..w,  darn  him!  Those  ehaps 
made  him  swim  in  their  hlood  before  they  let  him  put  the  thing 
over,  (iooil  business!  I'm  glad  they  gave  him  all  that  was 
coming  to  him  —  hot  and  strong." 

His  sharp  fare  had  red<lened  and  his  voice  rose  liiglj  and 
nasal.     There  was  a  look  of  roused  blood  in  him. 

"Are  you  a  fighter  from  Fightersville?"  the  duke  asked,  far 
from  unstirred  himself.  These  things  hnd  become  myths  to 
most  people,  but  here  was  Broadway  in.  the  midst  of  them  un- 
consciously suggesting  that  it  might  not  have  done  ill  in  the 
matter  of  swinging  ''Brain-Biter"  itself.  The  modern  entity 
slipped  back  again  through  the  lengthened  links  of  bygone  cen- 
turies—back until  it  became  T.  Tembarom  once  more  — 
casual  though  shrewd;  ready  and  jocular.  His  eyes  resumed 
their  dry  Xew  York  humor  of  expression  as  they  fixed  them- 
selves on  his  wholly  modiTn  (luestioncr. 

"I'll  fight,"  he  siW''  for  what  I've  got  to  fight  for,  but 
not  for  a  darned  iiiing  else.     Xot  a  darned  thing." 

"  But  you  would  fight,"  smiled  the  duke,  grimly.  "  Did  you 
happen  to  remember  that  blood  like  that  has  come  down  to  you? 
It  was  some  drop  of  't  which  made  you  'hot  in  the  collar' 
over  that  engaging  savage  roaring  and  slashing  about  him  for 
his  '  bit  of  England.' " 
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Tcnibaroin  sooincil  to  think  it  nut  iiilrit'stiMllv. 

"No.  I  (lid  not,"  lie  aiiswi'ivd  •*  Hut  I  gink's  that's  so.  I 
piu'ss  it's  HO.  (irnit  .Inki'sl  Tlniik  <tt'  im'  iH-riiaps  hcinjr  sort 
of  kin  to  fflhuvs  just  likf  that.  Soi.if  way,  you  cuiild  n't  help 
likiiif:  liini.  Ih-  was  always  making'  hi;;  hrt-aks  and  hcllowing 
out  '  The  WiiKi'I  'I'hc  Wake  I"  in  season  and  out  of  sfast)n ; 
i'Ul   ihi'  way  he  jr^t  \\\viv  —  jiisf  ij  t  tlinr!" 

Ill'  was  (xldly  in  sympathy  with  *'  tiic  rarly  savaps  licrc."  ami 
as  niidcrstan(lin;;ly  put  himself  into  tlu'ir  piaees  as  he  had  put 
himxif  int<i  fialton's.  His  New  York  comprehensi-m  of  thoir 
herserker  furies  was  apparently  witlmut  limit.  Stroi;;;  p.' 
tizan  as  ho  was  of  the  last  of  the  English,  however,  he  adinittt-: 
that  William  of  N')rmandy  had  "  jrot  in  some  good  work,  though 
it  was  n't  square.' 

"lie  was  a  ]>\g  null.,"  he  ended.  *"  If  he  hadn't  heen  the 
kind  he  was  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have  stood  it  when  the 
llereward  fellow  knelt  down  l)ef(  r<'  him,  and  put  his  hands 
between  liis  and  swore  to  he  his  man.  That 's  the  way  the 
hook  saitl  it.  I  tell  von  that  must  hav«'  heen  tough  —  tough  as 
hell !  " 

From  "Cood-hye,  Sweetheart"  to  "llereward  the  Last  of 
the  English"  was  a  far  ery,  hut  he  had  gathered  a  eurious 
collection  of  id  'as  by  the  Avay,  and  with  el  \raeteris  'e  every- 
day r^a.soning  had  linkeil  them  to  his  own  e       rienees. 

'*  The  women  in  the  llereward  bool  made  .  j  think  of  Lady 
Joan,"  he  remarked,  suddenlv. 

"  Torf  reda  ?  "  the  duke  asked. 

lie  nodded  quite  serious.y. 

"She  had  ways  that  remuid.'d  mo  if  her.  and  I  kept  think- 
ing they  must  both  have  had  the  same  look  in  their  eyes  —  so'-t 
of  fierce  and  hungry.  Torfreda  had  black  hair  and  was  a 
winner  as  to  looks:  but  people  were  afraid  of  her  and  calli'd  her 
a  witch,  llereward  went  mad  over  her  and  s'.e  went  mad  over 
him.  That  part  of  it  was  'way  out  of  sight,  it  was  so  line. 
She  helped  him  with  his  lights  and  told  him  what  to  do,  and 
tried  to  keep  him  from  drinking  and  bragging.  Whatever  he 
did,  she  never  stopped  being  crazy  about  liim.     She  mended  his 
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men's  clothes,  and  took  care  of  tlieir  wounds,  and  lived  in  the 
forest  witli  him  when  he  was  driven  out." 

"That  sounds  rather  like  Miss  Hutcliinson,"  his  host  sug- 
gested, "  though  the  parallel  between  a  Harlem  flat  and  an  Eng- 
lish forest  in  the  eleventh  century  is  not  exact." 

"I  thought  that,  too,"  Tembarom  admitted.    "Ann  would 

have  done  the  same  things,  but  she'd  have  done  them  in  lier 

way.     If  that  fellow  had  taken  his  wife's  advice,  he  wouldn't 

have  ended  with  his  head  sticking  on  a  spear." 

"  Another  lady,  if  I  remember  rightly,"  said  the  duke. 

"He    left    her,    the    fool!"    Tembarom    answered.     "And 

there's  where  I  couldn't  get  away  from  seeing  Lady  Joan; 

Jem  Temple  Barholm  didn't  go  off  with  another  woman,  but 

what  Torfreda  went  through,  this  one  has  gone  through,  and 

she 's  going  through  it  yet.     She  can't  dress  herself  in  sackcloth, 

and  cut  off  her  hair,  and  hide  herself  away  with  a  buncli  of 

nuns,  as  the  other  one  did.     She  has  to  stay  and  stick  it  out, 

however  bad  it  is.     That 's  a  darned  sight  worse.     The  day  after 

I  'd  finished  the  book,  I  could  n't  keep  my  eyes  off  her.     I  *  ried 

to  stop  it,  but  it  was  no  use.     I  kept  headng  that  Torfreda  one 

screaming  out,  '  Lost !     Lost !     Lost ! '    It  was  all  in  her  face." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,"  protested  the  duke,  despite  feeling  a 

touch  of  the  thrill  again,  "  unfortunately,  she  would  not  suspect 

you  of  looking  at  her  because  you  were  recalling  Torfreda  and 

Ilereward  the  Wake.     Men  stare  at  her  for  another  reason." 

"  That 's  what  I  know  about  half  as  well  again  as  I  know 
anything  else,"  answered  Tembarom.     He  added,  with  a  delib- 
eration holding  its  own  meaning,  "That's  what  I'm  coming 
to." 
The  duke  waited.     What  was  it  he  was  coming  to  ? 
"  Reading  that  novel  put  me  wise  to  things  in  a  new  way. 
She's  been  wiping  her  feet  on  me  hard  for  a  good  while,  and 
I  sort  of  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  got  to  let  her  until  I  was  sure 
where  I  was.     I  won't  say  I  did  n't  mind  it,  but  I  could  stand 
it.     But  that  night  she  caught  me  looking  at  her,  the  way  she 
looked  back  at  me  made  me  see  all  of  a  sudden  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  her  if  I  told  her  straight  that  she  was  mistaken." 
"Tliat  she  is  mistaken  m  thinking —  ?" 
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"  Wliat  she  does  think.  She  would  n't  have  thought  it  if  the 
old  lady  had  n't  bcon  driving  hor  mad  by  hammoring  it  in. 
She  'd  have  hated  nie  all  right,  and  I  don't  hlame  her  when  I 
t-liink  of  how  poor  Jem  was  treated ;  but  she  would  n't  have 
thoufiht  that  every  time  I  tried  to  be  deeent  and  friendly  to  her 
I  was  butting  in  and  making  a  sick  fool  of  myself.  She's  got 
to  stav  where  her  mother  keeps  her,  and  she  's  got  to  listen  to 
her.    *0h,  hell !     She  's  got  to  be  told  !  " 

The  duke  set  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together. 

"  How  would  you  do  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Just  straight,"  replied  T.  Tembarom.  "  There  's  no  other 
way." 

From  the  old  worldling  broke  forth  an  involuntary  low  laugh, 
which  was  a  sort  of  cackle.  So  this  was  what  he  was  coming 
to. 

"I  cannot  think  of  any  devious  method,"  he  said,  "•which 
would  make  it  loss  than  a  delicate  thing  to  do.  A  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  whose  host  you  are,  has  flouted  you  fu- 
riously for  weeks,  under  the  impression  that  you  are  offensively 
in  love  with  her.  You  propose  to  tell  her  that  hor  judgment 
has  betrayed  her,  and  that,  as  you  say,  '  There 's  nothing 
doing.' " 

"  Not  a  darned  thing,  and  never  has  been,"  said  T.  Tembarom. 
He  looked  quite  grave  and  not  at  all  embarrassed.  He  plainly 
did  not  see  it  as  a  situation  to  be  regarded  with  humor. 

"  If  she  will  listen  — "  the  duke  began. 

"  Oh,  she  '11  listen,"  put  in  Tembarom.    "  I  '11  make  her." 

His  was  a  self-contradicting  countenance,  the  duke  reflected, 
as  he  took  him  in  with  a  somewhat  long  look.  One  did  not 
usually  see  a  face  built  up  of  boyishness  and  maturity,  simple- 
ness  which  was  baffling,  and  a  good  nature  which  could  be  hard. 
At  the  moment,  it  was  both  of  these  last  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

"  I  know  something  of  Lady  Joan  and  I  know  something  of 
you,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  exactly  foresee  what  will  happen. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  should  not  like  to  be  present." 

"  There  '11  be  nobody  present  but  just  me  and  her,"  Tem- 
barom answered. 
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HE  visits  of  Lady  ^[allnwc  and  Captain 
Palliser  had  had  their  features.  Neither 
of  the  pair  had  conio  to  one  of  the  most 
imposing  "  phaces  "  in  Lancashire  to  live  a 
life  of  hermit-like  seclusion  and  dullness. 
They  had  arrived  with  the  intention  of 
availing  thempclves  of  all  such  opportuni- 
ties for  entertainment  as  could  be  guided 
in  their  direction  by  the  deftness  of  ex- 
perience. As  a  result,  there  had  been 
hospitalities  at  Temple  Barholm  such  as  it  had  not  beheld  during 
the  last  generation  at  least.  T.  Tembarom  had  looked  on,  an  in- 
terested spectator,  as  these  festivities  had  been  adroitly  arranged 
and  managed  for  him.  He  had  not,  however,  in  the  least  resented 
acting  as  a  sort  of  figurehead  in  the  position  of  sponsor  and 
host. 

"  They  think  I  don't  know  I  'm  not  doing  it  all  myself,"  was 
his  easy  mental  summing-up.  ''  They  've  got  the  idea  that 
I  'm  pleased  because  I  believe  I  'm  It.  But  that 's  all  to  tlie 
merry.  It 's  what  I  've  set  my  mind  on  having  going  on  here, 
and  I  could  n't  have  started  it  as  well  myself.  I  should  n't 
have  known  how.  Thoy  're  teaching  me.  All  I  hope  is  that 
Ann's  grandmother  is  keeping  tab.'' 

"Do  you  and  Rose  know  old  Mrs.  Hutchinson?"  he  had  in- 
quired of  Pearson  the  night  before  the  talk  with  the  duke. 

"  Well,  not  to  say  exactly  know  her,  sir,  but  everybody  knows 
of  her.  She  is  a  most  remarkable  old  person,  sir."  Ihen,  after 
watching  his  face  for  a  moment  or  so,  he  added  tentatively, 
"Would  you  perhaps  wish  us  to  make  her  acquaintance  for  — 
for  any  reason  ? " 

Tembarom  thought  the  matter  over  speculatively.     He  had 
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learned  that  his  first  liking  for  Pearson  had  hccn  founded  upon 
a  rock.  He  was  always  to  be  trusted  to  understand,  and  also  to 
apply  a  quite  unusual  intt'lligence  to  such  matters  as  he  became 
aware  of  without  having  been  told  about  them. 

"  Wliat  I  'd  like  would  l)e  for  her  to  hear  that  there 's 
plenty  doing  at  Temple  Barholni ;  that  people  are  coming  and 
going  all  the  time;  and  that  there's  ladies  to  burn  —  and  most 
of  them  lookers,  at  that,"  was  his  answer. 

How  Pearson  had  discovered  the  exotic  subtleties  of  his  mas- 
ter's situation  and  mental  attitude  toward  it,  only  those  of  his 
class  and  gifted  with  his  occult  ])owers  could  explain  in  detail. 
Tlie  fact  exists  that  Pearson  did  know  an  immense  number 
of  things  his  employer  had  not  mentioned  to  him,  and  held 
them  locked  in  his  bosom  in  honored  security,  like  a  little 
gentleman.  He  made  his  reply  with  a  politj  conviction  which 
carried  weight. 

"  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  either  Rose  or  me  to  make 
old  Mrs.  Huteliinson's  ac([uaintance  with  a  view  to  informing 
her  of  anything  which  occurs  on  the  estate  or  in  the  village, 
sir,"  he  remarked.  "Mrs.  Ilutcliinson  knows  more  of  things 
tlian  any  one  ever  tells  her.  She  sits  in  her  cottage  there,  and 
she  just  Inows  things  and  sees  through  people  in  a  way  that 'd 
be  almost  unearthly,  if  she  was  n't  a  good  old  person,  and  so 
respectable  that  there 's  those  that  touches  their  hats  to  her  as 
if  she  belonged  to  the  gentry.     She  's  got  a  blue  eye,  sir  — " 

"Has  she?"  exclaimed  Tembarom. 

"Yes,  sir.  As  blue  as  a  baby's,  sir,  and  as  clear,  though 
she 's  past  eighty.  And  they  tell  me  there  's  a  (juiet,  steady 
look  in  it  that  ill-doers  downright  quail  l)efore.  It 's  as  if  she 
was  a  kind  of  judge  that  sentenced  them  withort  speaking. 
They  can't  stand  it.  Oli,  sir!  you  can  depend  upon  old  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  as  to  who 's  been  here,  and  even  what  they  've 
thought  about  it.  The  village  just  flocks  to  her  to  tell  her  the 
news  and  get  advice  about  things.     She  'd  know." 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  that  on  his  return  from  Stone 
Hover  he  dismissed  the  carriage  at  the  gates  and  walked  through 
them  to  make  a  visit  in  the  village.  Old  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  sit- 
ting knitting  in  her  chair  beiiiiid   the  abnurmally   flourishing 
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fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  campanula  carpaticas  in  her  cottage- 
window,  looked  between  the  banked-up  flower-pots  to  see  that 
Mr.  Temple  Barholm  had  opened  her  wicket-gate  and  was  walk- 
ing up  the  clean  bricked  path  to  her  front  door.  When  he 
knocked  she  called  out  in  the  broad  Lancashire  she  had  always 
spoken,  "  Coom  in !  "  When  he  entered  he  took  oif  liis  liat  and 
looked  at  her,  friendly  but  hesitant,  and  with  the  expression  of 
a  young  man  who  has  not  quite  made  up  lus  mind  as  to  what 
he  is  about  to  encounter. 

"I'm  Temple  Temple  Barholm,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"I  know  that,"  she  answered.  "Not  that  tha  looks  loike 
th'  Temple  Barholms,  but  I  've  been  watchin'  thee  walk  an' 
drive  past  here  ever  since  tha  coom  to  th'  place." 

She  watched  him  steadily  with  an  astonishingly  limpid  pair 
of  old  eyes.  They  were  old  and  young  at  the  same  time;  old 
because  they  held  deeps  of  wisdom,  young  because  they  were  so 
alive  and  full  of  question. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  have  come  to  see  you  or 
not,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  tha  'st  coom,"  she  replied,  going  on  with  her  knitting. 
"  Sit  thee  doun  and  have  a  bit  of  a  chat." 

"Say!"  he  broke  out.  "Ain't  you  going  to  shake  hands 
with  me  ?  "  He  held  his  hand  out  impetuously.  He  knew  he 
was  all  right  if  she  'd  shake  hands. 

"Theer's  nowt  agen  that  surely,"  she  answered,  with  a 
shrewd  bit  of  a  smile.  She  gave  him  her  hand.  "  If  I  was  na 
stiff  in  my  leg ,  it 's  my  place  to  get  up  an'  mak'  thee  a  curtsey, 
but  th'  rheumatics  has  no  respect  even  for  th.'  lord  o'  th' 
manor." 

"  If  you  got  up  and  made  me  a  curtsey,"  Tembarom  said,  "  I 
should  throw  a  fit.  Say,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  I  bet  you  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do." 

The  shrewd  bit  of  a  smile  lighted  her  eyes  as  well  as  twinkled 
about  her  mouth. 

"  Sit  thoo  doun,"  she  said  again. 

So  he  sal  down  and  looked  at  her  as  straight  as  slie  looked  at 
him. 
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"  Tha  M  give  a  good  bit,"  she  said  presently,  over  her  flashing 
needles,  "  to  know  liow  much  Little  Ann  'a  tow  'd  me  about 
thee." 

"  I  'd  give  a  lot  to  know  how  much  it  M  ])C  square  to  ask 
you  to  tell  me  about  her,"  he  gave  back  to  her,  hesitating  yet 
eager, 

"  What  does  tha  mean  by  square  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  mean  '  fair.'  Can  I  talk  to  you  about  lier  at  all  ?  I 
promised  I  'd  stick  it  out  here  and  do  as  slie  said.  She  told 
me  she  was  n't  going  to  write  to  me  or  let  her  father  write. 
I  've  promised,  and  1  'm  not  going  to  fall  down  when  I  've  said 
a  thing." 

"So  tha  coom  to  see  her  grandmother?" 

He  i-eddened,  but  held  his  head  up. 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  ask  her  grandinotlier  a  thing  she  does  n't 
want  me  to  bo  told.  But  I  've  been  up  against  it  pretty  hard 
lately.  I  read  some  things  in  the  New  York  papers  about  her 
father  and  his  invention,  and  about  her  traveling  round  with 
him  and  helping  him  with  his  business." 

"In  Germany  they  wur,"  she  put  in,  forgetting  herself. 
"  They  're  havin'  big  doin's  over  tli'  invention.  What  Joe  'u'd 
do  wi'out  th'  lass  I  canna  tell.  She  's  doin'  every  bit  o'  th'  man- 
agin'  an'  contriviu'  wi'  them  furriners  —  but  he  '11  never  know 
it.  She's  got  a  chap  to  travel  wi'  him  as  can  talk  aw  th' 
languages  under  th'  sun." 

Her  face  flushed  and  she  stopped  herself  sharply. 

"  I  'm  talkin'  about  her  to  thee !  "  she  said.  "  I  would  na 
ha'  believed  o'  mysen'." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair. 

"  I  guess  I  ought  n't  to  have  come,"  he  said,  restlessly.  "  But 
you  have  n't  told  me  more  than  I  got  here  and  there  in  the 
papers.  That  was  what  started  me.  It  was  like  watching  he 
I  could  hear  her  talking  and  see  the  way  she  was  doing  things 
till  it  drove  me  half  crazy.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  just  got  wild 
and  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  come  here.  I  've  wanted  to  do  it 
many  a  time,  but  I  've  kept  away." 

"Tha  showed  sense  i'  doin'  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son.   "  She  'd  not  ha'  thowt  well  o'  thee  if  tha  'd  coom  runnin' 
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to  her  grandmotlicr  every  day  or  so.  What  she  likes  about  tliee 
is  as  she  thinks  tha  's  got  a  strong  backbone  o'  thy  own." 

She  looked  up  at  him  over  her  knitting,  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes,  and  there  was  that  in  her  own  vviiieh  made  him  redden 
and  feel  his  pulse  quicken.  It  was  actually  something  w!  eh 
even  remotely  suggested  that  she  was  not  —  in  the  deeps  o^  her 
strong  old  mind  —  as  wholly  unswerving  as  her  words  might 
imply.  It  was  sometliing  more  subtle  than  words.  She  was 
not  keeping  him  wholly  in  the  dark  when  she  caid  "What  she 
likes  about  thee."  If  Ann  said  tilings  like  that  to  her,  he  was 
pretty  well  off. 

"Happen  a  look  at  a  lass's  grandmother  —  when  tha  conna 
get  at  th'  lass  hersen  —  is  a  bit  o'  comfort,"  slie  added.  "But 
don't  tha  go  walkin'  by  here  to  look  in  at  tlf  window  too 
often.     She  would  na  think  well  o'  tliat  either." 

"  Say !  There  'a  one  thing  I  'm  going  to  get  off  my  chest 
before  I  go,"  he  announced,  "just  one  thing.  She  can  go 
where  she  likes  and  do  what  she  likes,  but  I  'm  going  to  marry 
her  when  she 's  done  it  —  unless  something  knocks  me  on  the 
head  and  finishes  me.     I  'm  going  to  marry  her." 

"  Tha  art,  art  tha  ?  "  laconically ;  but  her  eyes  were  still  on 
his,  and  the  something  in  their  depths  by  no  means  diminished. 

"  I  'm  keeping  up  my  end  here,  and  it 's  no  slouch  of  a  job, 
but  I'm  not  forgetting  what  she  promised  for  one  minute! 
And  I  'm  not  forgetting  what  her  promise  means,"  he  said 
obstinately. 

"Tha'd  like  me  to  tell  her  that?"  she  said. 

"  If  she  does  n't  know  it,  you  telling  her  would  n't  cut  any 
ice,"  was  his  reply.  "  I  'm  saying  it  because  I  want  you  to 
know  it,  and  boconse  it  does  me  good  to  s:  it  out  loud.  I  'm 
going  to  marry  her." 

"  That 's  for  her  and  thee  to  settle,"  she  commented,  im- 
personally. 

"  It  t5  settled,"  he  answered.  "  Tlicre  's  no  way  out  of  it. 
Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  again  before  I  go?" 

"  x\ve,"  she  consented,  "  I  will." 

When  she  took  his  hand  she  held  it  a  minute.  Her  own  was 
warm,  and  there  was  no  limpness  about  it.     The  secret  which 
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had  scpmod  to  conceal  itself  beliind  her  eyes  had  some  difliculty 
in  keeping  itself  wholly  in  the  haekjiround. 

'*  She  knowH  aw  tha'  does,"  glio  said  coolly,  as  if  pho  were  not 
suddenly  revealing  immensities.  "  She  knows  who  cooms  an' 
who  goes,  an'  what  they  think  o'  thee,  an'  how  tiia  gets  on  wi' 
'em.  Now  get  thee  gone,  lad,  an'  duiinot  tha  coom  back  till 
her  or  me  sends  for  thee." 
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Within  an  hour  of  this  time  the  afternoon  post  hrouglit  to 
Lady  Mallowc  a  letter  which  she  read  with  an  expression  in 
which  her  daughter  recognized  relief.  It  was  in  fact  a  letter 
for  which  she  had  waited  with  anxiety,  and  the  invitation  it 
contained  was  a  tribute  to  licr  social  skill  at  its  highest  water- 
mark. In  her  less  heroic  moments,  she  had  felt  doubts  of  re- 
ceiving it,  which  had  caused  shu<lders  to  run  the  entire  length 
of  her  spine. 

"  I  'm  going  to  Broome  Ilaughton,"  she  announced  to  .loan. 

"When?"  Joan  inipiircd. 

"At  the  end  of  the  week.     I  am  invited  for  a  fortnight." 

"Am  I  going?"  Joan  asked. 

"  Xo.  You  will  go  to  London  to  meet  some  friends  who  are 
coming  over  from  Paris." 

Joan  knew  that  comment  was  unnecessary.  Both  she  and 
her  mother  were  on  intimate  terms  with  these  hypothetical 
friends  who  so  frequently  turned  up  from  Paris  or  elsewhere 
when  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  suddenly  go  hack  to 
London  and  live  in  squalid  seclusion  in  the  unopened  hou3e, 
with  a  charwoman  to  provide  her  with  underdone  or  burnt  chops, 
and  eggs  at  eighteen  a  shilling,  while  the  shutters  of  the  front 
rooms  were  closed,  and  dusty  desolation  reigned,  f  )  knew 
overy  detail  of  the  melancholy  squalor  of  it,  the  draggi  ,  hours, 
the  nights  of  lying  awake  listening  to  the  occasional  passing  of 
belated  cabs,  or  the  squeaks  and  nibbling  of  mice  in  the  old 
walls. 

"If  you  had  conducted  yourself  sensibly  you  need  not  have 
gone,"  continued  her  mother.  '"  I  could  have  made  an  excuse 
and  left  you  here.  You  would  at  least  have  been  sure  of  good 
food  and  decent  comforts." 
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"After  your  visit,  are  we  to  return  here?"  was  Lady  Joan's 
sole  reply. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  said  Lady  Mallowe.  "  I 
thoufrht  the  country  worhJ  freshen  your  color  at  least;  but  you 
are  ^'oing  oil  more  every  day.  You  look  like  the  Witch  of 
Endor  sometimes." 

Joan  smiled  faintly.  This  was  the  brandishing  of  an  old 
weapon,  and  she  understood  all  its  signifitanoe.  It  meant  that 
the  time  for  opportunities  was  slipping  past  her  like  the  waters 
of  a  rapid  river. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  when  I  leave  Broome 
Haughton,"  her  mother  added,  a  note  of  rasped  uncertainty  in 
her  voice.  "  We  may  be  obliged  to  come  here  for  a  sh^  rt  time. 
or  we  may  go  abroad." 

"  If  I  refuse  to  come,  would  you  let  me  starve  to  death  in 
Piers  Street?"  Joan  in(|Uired. 

Lady  Mallowe  looked  her  over,  feeling  a  sort  of  frenzy  at  the 
sight  of  her.  In  truth,  the  future  was  a  hideous  thing  to  con- 
template if  no  rescue  at  all  was  in  siglit.  It  would  be  worse 
for  her  than  for  Joan,  because  Joan  did  not  care  what  haj)- 
pened  or  did  not  happen,  and  she  cared  desperately.  She  h.id 
indeed  arrived  at  a  maddening  moment. 
"  Yes,"  she  snapped,  fiercely. 

And  when  Joan  faintly  smiled  again  she  understood  wli} 
women  of  the  lower  orders  beat  one  another  until  policemen  in- 
terfere. She  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  girl  had  somehow 
found  out  that  Sir  Moses  Monabiini  was  to  be  at  Broome 
Haughton,  and  that  when  lie  left  there  he  was  going  abroad. 
She  knew  also  that  she  liad  not  been  able  to  conceal  that  his  in- 
diiference  had  of  late  given  her  some  ghastly  hours,  and  that  her 
play  for  this  lagging  invitation  had  been  a  frantically  bold  one. 
That  the  most  ingenious  eiforts  and  devices  had  ended  in  suc- 
cess only  after  such  delay  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  no 
straw  must  remain  unseized  on. 

"  I  can  wear  some  of  your  things,  with  a  little  alteration," 
she  said.  "  Kose  will  do  it  for  me.  Hats  and  gloves  and 
ornaments  do  not  require  altering.  I  shall  need  things  you 
will  not  need  in  London.    Where  are  your  keys  ? '"' 
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Lady  Joan  rose  and  jjot  ilu'in  for  her.  She  cv?n  flushed 
slightly.  They  were  often  oliligcd  to  horrow  caih  ot'ier's  pos- 
sessions, but  for  a  moment  she  felt  herself  moved  l»y  a  sort  of 
hard  pity. 

"  We  are  like  rata  in  a  trap,"  she  remarked.  ''  I  hope  you 
will  get  out." 

"If  I  do,  you  will  he  left  inside.  Get  out  yourself!  Get 
out  yourself!  "  said  Lady  iLillowe  in  a  fierce  whisper. 

Her  regrets  at  the  necessity  of  their  leaving  Temple  Bar- 
holm  were  expres.ied  with  fluent  toufjiingness  at  the  diinuT- 
tahle.  The  visit  had  hcen  so  delightful.  Mr.  Temjjle  Barhohn 
and  Miss  Alicia  had  been  so  kind.  The  loveliness  of  tlie  whole 
dear  place  had  so  embraced  tliein  that  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
leaving  a  home  instead  of  ending  a  ddiglitful  visit.  It  was 
extraordinary  what  an  effect  the  house  had  on  one.  It  was  as 
if  one  had  lived  in  it  always  —  and  al-.ays  would.  So  few 
places  gave  one  the  same  feeling.  They  should  both  look  for- 
ward—  greedy  as  it  seemed — 'to  being  allowed  some  time  to 
come  again.  She  had  decided  from  the  first  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  to  any  extreme  of  caution  or  subtlety  with  her 
host  and  Miss  Alicia.  Ifer'me.liod  of  paving  the  way  for  fu- 
ture visits  was  perhaps  more  than  a  shade  too  elaborate.  Slie 
felt,  however,  that  it  sufliced.  For  the  most  part,  Lady  Joan 
sat  with  lids  d -opped  over  her  burning  eyes.  She  tried  to 
force  herself  not  to  listen.  This  was  the  kind  of  thing  which 
made  her  sick  with  humiliation.  Howsoever  rudimentary  these 
people  were,  they  could  not  fail  to  comprehend  that  a  foothold 
in  the  house  was  being  bid  for.  Th«'y  should  at  least  sec  that 
she  did  not  join  in  the  bidding.  Tier  own  visit  had  been  filh'd 
with  feelings  at  war  with  one  another.  There  had  been  hours 
too  many  in  which  she  would  have  been  glad  —  even  with  the 
dingy  horrors  of  the  closed  town  house  before  lier  —  to  have 
flown  from  the  hundred  things  which  called  out  to  her  on  every 
side.  In  the  long-past  three  months  of  happiness,  Jem  had 
described  them  all  to  her  —  the  rooms,  gardens,  pleached  walks, 
pictures,  the  very  furniture  it^;elf.  She  could  enter  no  room, 
walk  in  no  spot  she  did  not  seem  to  know,  and  passionately  love 
in  spite  of  herself.     She  loved  them  so  much  that  there  were 
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tiine8  when  she  yearned  to  stay  in  (he  place  at  any  cost,  and 

others  when  she  couhl  not  endure  the  misery  it  woke  in  her 

tlie  pure  misery.  Now  it  was  over  for  the  time  being,  and 
she  was  facing  something  new.  Tliero  were  endless  varieties  of 
wretchedness.  She  had  been  watching  her  mother  for  some 
months,  and  had  understood  lier  varying  mtwds  of  temporary 
chit  ion  or  prolonged  anxiety.  Each  one  had  meant  some  phase 
f  the  episode  of  Sir  Moses  ^lonaldini.  The  people  who  lived 
at  Broome  Ilaugliton  were  enormously  rich  Hebrews,  who  were 
related  to  him.  They  had  taken  thebeautiful  old  country-seat 
and  were  filling  it  with  huge  parties  of  their  friends.'  The 
party  which  Lady  Mallowe  was  to  join  would  no  doubt  offer 
opportunities  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  Among  this  special 
class  of  people  she  was  a  great  success.  Her  amazingly  achieved 
toilettes,  her  rijie  good  looks,  her  air  of  belonging  to  the  great 
world,  impressed  themselves  immensely. 

T.  Tembarom  thought  he  never  had  seen  Lady  Joan  look  as 
handsome  as  she  looked  to-night.  The  color  on  her  cheek 
burned,  her  eyes  had  a  driven  loneliness  in  them.  She  had  a 
wonderfully  beautil'id  mouth,  and  its  curve  drooped  in  a  new 
way.  He  wished  Ann  could  get  her  in  a  corner  and  sit  down 
and  talk  sense  to  her.  lie  remembered  what  he  had  said  to 
the  duAj.  Perhaps  this  was  the  time.  If  she  was  going  away, 
and  her  mother  meant  to  drag  her  back  again  when  she  was 
rcau'y,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  lier  to  leave  the  place  know- 
ing she  need  not  hate  to  come  back.  But  the  duke  was  n't  mak- 
ing any  miss  hit  when  he  said  it  would  n't  be  easy.  She  was 
not  like  Ann,  who  would  feel  some  ])ity  for  the  biggest  fool  on 
earth  if  ^''  ■  had  to  throw  him  down  hard.  Lady  Jc  vn  would 
feel  neither  compunctions  nor  relentings.  He  knew  the  way 
she  could  look  at  a  fellow.  If  he  couldn't  make  her  under- 
stand what  he  was  aiming  at,  they  would  both  be  worse  off  than 
thev  would  be  if  ho  left  things  as  thoy  were.  But  —  the  hard 
lir  lowed  itself  about  his  mouth  —  he  was  n't  going  to  leave 
thl..j^    as  they  were. 

As  they  passed  through  the  hall  after  dinner,  Lady  Mallowe 
glanced  at  a  side-table  on  which  lay  some  letters  arrived  by 
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the  late  post.  An  imposing  envolopc  was  on  tlio  top  of  tiie  rest. 
Joan  saw  hor  face  ligli*-  as  slio  took  it  up. 

"I  tliink  this  is  from  Uronnu.  llaughton,"  she  said.  *"  If 
you  will  excuse  mc,  1  will  go  into  the  library  ami  read  it.  It 
niiiy  reipiire  answering  at  onto." 

8hc  turned  hot  and  cold,  poor  woman,  and  went  away,  so 
that  she  might  be  free  f  -n  the  disaster  of  an  audi.'nre  if  any- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  Jt  would  he  belttT  to  be  al..iie  oven  if 
things  had  gone  right.  The  letter  wws  from  Sir  Moses 
Monaldini.  (Grotesque  and  ignoble  as  it  naturally  strikes  the 
uninitiated  as  seeming,  the  situation  had  its  toueh  of  iiideous 
pathos.  She  had  fought  for  her  own  hand  for  years;  she  could 
not  dig,  and  to  beg  she  was  not  ashameil ;  but  a  time  had 
eonio  when  even  the  most  adroit  begging  began  to  bon>  ])eople. 
They  saw  through  it,  and  then  there  resulted  strained  relations, 
slight  stiffness  of  manner,  even  in  the  most  useful  and  amiablij 
persons,  lack  of  desire  to  be  hospitable,  or  even  condescendingly 
gemrous.  Cold  shoulders  were  turned,  there  were  ominous 
threatenings  of  icy  backs  presenting  themsel  os.  The  very 
tradesmen  had  found  ibis  out,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
the  advertisement  furnislied  by  the  fact  that  two  bejuitiful 
women  of  fasliion  ate,  drank,  and  wore  the  articles  which 
formed  the  items  in  their  un})aid  bills,  was  suiricient  return  for 
the  outlay  of  capital  required.  Even  Mrs.  Mellish,  when 
graciously  approached  by  the  '*  relative  of  Miss  Temple  Har- 
holm,  whose  perfect  wardrobe  you  su[)plied,"  had  listened  to  all 
seductions  with  a  civil  eye  fixed  unmovedly  and  had  referred  to 
the  "  rules  of  the  establishment."  Nearer  and  nearer  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  the  years  had  pushed  them,  au'l  now  if  something 
did  not  happen  —  something — something  —  even  the  increas- 
ingly shabby  small  house  in  town  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  what  then?  Could  any  one  wonder  she  said  t^  her- 
self that  she  could  have  beaten  Joan  furiously.  It  would  not 
matter  to  any  one  else  if  they  dropped  out  of  the  world  into 
squalid  oblivion  —  oh,  she  knew  that  —  she  knew  that  with  bit- 
ter certainty !  —  but  oh,  how  it  would  matter  to  them !  —  at 
least  to  herself.     It  was  all  very  well  for  Mudie's 
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fitroanis  of  Hontimontnl  novels  prnicliinjj  Iho  liorrorn  of  jjirls 
miirning  for  inont'y,  l»ut  what  were  you  to  do  —  wliut  in 
hoavon's  namo  wtTc  you  to  do?  So,  f.-clio^r  tcrrilit-d  cnougli 
actually  to  r.lTiT  up  n  prayer,  hIr'  imk  the  itup(wiii<,dy  addresml 
letter  into  the  lihrary. 

TIic  men  had  eonu'  into  the  drawing-room  wlicn  phe  returned. 
As  she  entered.  J(»an  did  not  phuice  up  from  the  hooi<  she  was 
reading,  hut  at  tin'  first  sound  of  her  voiec  she  knew  what  had 
occurred. 

**  [  was  ohliged  to  dash  off  a  note  to  Ikoome  Haughton  so 
that  it  wouhl  he  ready  for  the  early  post,"  Lady  Maih.we  said. 
She  was  at  her  hest.  Palliser  saw  that  some  years  had  slipped 
from  her  shoulders.  Tlu"  moment  whieh  relieves  or  even  prom- 
ises to  relieve  fears  does  astonishing  things.  Temharom  won- 
dered whether  she  had  had  good  news,  and  Miss  Alieia  thought 
that  her  evening  dn>ss  was  more  heeoming  than  any  she  had 
ever  seen  her  wear  hefore.  Her  hrilliant  air  of  social  <  .\:<i>  re- 
turned to  her,  and  she  hegan  to  tallc  fluently  of  what  was  being 
done  in  London,  and  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  i)ossihility  of 
taking  part  in  great  functions.  For  some  time  she  had  rather 
evaded  talk  of  the  future.  Palliser  had  known  that  the  fu- 
ture had  seemed  to  he  closing  in  upon  her,  and  leaving  her  star- 
ing lit  a  high  blank  wall.  Persons  whose  fortunate  names  had 
ceased  to  fall  easily  from  her  lips  appeared  again  upon  the 
horizon.  Miss  Alicia  was  impressed  anew  with  the  feeling 
that  she  had  known  every  brilliant  or  important  personage  in 
the  big  world  of  social  London ;  that  she  had  taken  part  in  every 
dazzling  event.  Tembarom  somehow  realized  that  she  had 
been  afraid  of  something  or  other,  and  was  for  some  reason  not 
afraid  any  more.  Such  a  change,  whatsoever  the  reason  for  it, 
ought  to  have  had  some  effect  on  her  daughter.  Surely  she 
would  shh.9  her  luck,  if  luck  had  come  to  her. 

But  Lady  Joan  sat  apart  and  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  book. 
This  was  one  of  the  things  she  often  chose  to  do,  in  spite  of 
her  mother's  indignant  protest. 

"I  came  here  because  you  brought  me,"  she  would  answer. 
"  I  did  not  come  to  be  entertaining  ■■  r-  polite." 

She   was   reading   this  evening.     She   heard  every   word  of 
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Udy   Mnllowc's    n/jm-nble   mi.l    sli^'htly   cxritod    conversation. 
She  (lid   not   know  I'xactly  Vvluit  luid   liapiMiicd ;  hut  hIu'  kiww 
tliat  it  was  sonu'thin^  wliii  Ii  had  hiioyi'd  hir  up  with  a  hopeful- 
ness which  cxhihiratc.l  her  ahuo.Ht  too  much  —  as  an  extra  j,dass 
of  wine  mijrht  have  <lont'.     On.e  or  twi(o  she  even  h)st  her  head 
a  littU>  an<l  was  a  triHe  8wa-;;erin;j.      V.  Tenil.aroni  wouM  not 
recoj,'nize  tlio  sli)),  hut  .I(»an  saw   l*allis..r*s  faiiit  smih'  without 
lfK)king  up  from  her  Ix-ok.     lie  ohs.rved  sha(h's   in   taste  and 
hearing,',     hi  fore   her  own   future  .loan  saw  the  hhink   wall  of 
Ftone   h'lilding    itself    hiuh.r   and   hijrher.     If   Sir    Mos.s   had 
capitulated,  she  would  l.e  counted  out.     With   what   de;;ree  of 
l)oklness  could    a   mother  ( ast   lu-r  penniless   daughter  on   tho 
world?     What    unendurahle    provision     make    for    her?     Dare 
they  offer  a  pound  a  week  and  send  her  to  live  in  tho  slums 
until   she  chose   to   marry   souu'    lldirtw    friend   of   her   step- 
father's?    That   she  knew   w.uild   he   the   linal   alternative.     A 
cruel  little  smile  touched  her  lips,  as  she  reviewed  the  nnmher 
of  things  she  could  n  jt  do  to  earn  he-  living.     She  could  not 
take  in  sewing  or  washing,  and  there  was  nothing  she  couhl 
teach.     Starvation  or  marriage.     The  wall   huilt   itself  higher 
and  yet   higher.     What  a  hideous  thing  it  was  for  u  penniless 
girl  to  he  brought  up  merely  to  he  a  hi'auty,  aii<l  in  cnnse.|Ueneo 
sup})osahly  a  great  lady.     And  yet  if  she  .vas  horti  to  u  certain 
rank  and  had  height  and  iigure,  a  lovely  mo  ih,  a  delicate  nose, 
unusual  eyes  and  lashes,  to  train  her  to  hi   a  dressmaker  or  a 
housemaid  would  be  a  stupid  invcstnu-nt  of  capital.     If  nothing 
tragic  interfered  and  the   right   man   wanted   such  a  girl,  she 
had  been  trained  to  please  him.     But  tragic  things  hail  hap- 
pened, and   before  her  grew   tho  vail   while   she   jiretendeil   to 
read  her  book. 

T.  Tembarom  was  coming  toward  her.     She  h-.u 
User  suggest  a  ganu'  of  billiards. 

"Will   you   come   and   play   billiards   with   us?' 
asked.     ''  Palliser  says  you  play  splendidly." 

"  She    plays    brilliartlv;'    put    in    La<lv    Mallowe.     '■  Como, 
Joan." 


heard  Pal- 
'remharom 


read. 


iO,  thank  you,"  she 


answer 


ed. 


Let  me  stay  here  and 
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Lady  Mallowe  protested.  She  tried  an  air  of  playful  ma- 
ternal reproach  because  she  was  in  good  spirits.  Joan  saw  Pal- 
liser  smiling  quietly,  and  there  was  that  in  his  smile  which 
suggested  to  Iier  that  he  was  thinking  her  an  obstinate  fool. 

''  You  had  better  show  Temple  Barholm  what  you  can  do," 
lie  remarked.  "This  will  be  your  last  chance,  as  you  leave  so 
soon.     You  ouglit  never  let  a  last  chance  slip  by.     I  never  do." 

Temharom  f^tood  still  and  looked  down  at  her  from  his  good 
height.  He  did  not  know  what  Palliser's  speech  meant,  but  an 
instinct  made  liim  feel  that  it  somehow  held  an  ugly,  quiet 
taunt. 

"What  I  would  like  to  do,"  was  the  unspoken  crudity  which 
passed  throiigii  his  mind,  '"  wnnUl  be  to  swat  him  on  the  mouth. 
He  's  getting  at  lier  just  when  she  ought  to  be  let  alone." 

"Would  you  like  it  better  to  stay  here  and  read?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Much  better,  if  you  ])lease,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Then  that  goes,"  he  answered,  and  left  her. 

He  swept  the  others  out  of  the  room  with  a  good-natured 
prompt iiess  wliieh  put  an  end  to  argument.  When  he  said  of 
anything  "  Then  that  goes,"  it  usually  did  so. 
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'HEX  she  was   alone  Joan  sat  and  gazed 

not  at  her  wall  but  at  tlie  pictures  that 

came  back  to  her  out  of  a  part  of  her  life 

which  seemed  to  have  been  lived  centuries 

ago.     They  were  the  pictures   that  came 

back  continually  without  being  called,  the 

clearness    of    which    always    startled' her 

afresh.     Sometimes     she  '  thought     they 

sprang  up  to  add  to  her  torment,  but  somo^- 

times  it  seemed  as  if  they  came  to  save  her 

from     herself  — her    mad,    wicked    self. 

After  all,   there  were  moments   when   to 

know  that  she  had  been  the  girl  whose  cighleen-vear-old  heart 

had  leaped  so  when   she  turned  and  met  Jem's   eyes,  as  he 

stood  gazing  at  her  under   the  beech-tree,   was   something   to 

clmg  to.     She  had  been  that  girl  and  Jem  had  been Tern 

And  she  had  been  the  girl  who  had  joined  him  in  that  voung 
ardent  vow  that  they  would  say  the  same  pravers  at  the  same 
hour  each  night  together.  Ah!  how  young  it 'had  been  — how 
young!  Her  throat  strained  itself  because  sobs  rose  in  it,  and 
her  eyes  were  hot  with  the  swell  of  tears. 

She  could  hear  voices  and  laughter  and  the  click  of  balls 
from  the  billiard-room.  Her  mother  and  Palliscr  laughed  the 
most,  but  she  knew  the  sound  of  her  mother's  voice  would  cease 
soon,  because  she  would  come  back  to  her.  She  knew  she  would 
not  leave  her  long,  and  she  knew  the  kind  of  scene  they  would 
pass  through  together  when  she  returned.  The  old  things 
would  be  said,  the  old  arguments  used,  but  a  new  one  would  be 
added.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  wait  here,  knowing  that  it 
was  coming,  and  that  for  all  her  fierce  pride  and  fierce  spirit 
she  had  no  defense.     It  was  at  once  horrible  and  ridiculous  that 
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she  must  sit  and  listen  —  and  stare  at  the  growing  wall.  It 
was  as  slie  caught  her  breath  against  the  choking  swell  of  tears 
that  she  heard  Lady  Mallowe  returning.  She  came  in  witii  an 
actual  sweep  across  the  room.  Her  society  air  had  fled,  and 
she  was  unadornedly  furious  when  she  stopped  before  Joan's 
chair.  For  a  few  seconds  she  actually  glared;  then  she  broke 
forth  in  a  suppressed  undertone : 

"  Come  into  the  billiard-room.     I  command  it !  '* 

Joan  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  book.  Her  voice  was  as  low 
as  her  mother's,  but  steadier. 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

"  Is  this  conduct  to  continue  ?     Is  it  ?  "  Lady  Mallowe  panted. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joan,  and  laid  her  book  on  the  table  near  her. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  say.     Words  made  things  worse. 

Lady  Mallowe  had  lost  her  head,  but  she  still  spoke  in  the 
suppressed  voice. 

"You  shall  behave  yourself!"  she  cried,  under  her  breath, 
and  actually  made  a  passionate  half-start  toward  her.  "  You 
violent-natured  virago!  The  very  look  on  your  face  is  enough 
to  drive  one  mad  !  " 

"  I  know  I  am  viole>it-natured,"  said  Joan.  "  But  don't  you 
think  it  wise  to  remember  that  you  cannot  make  the  kind  of 
scene  here  that  you  can  in  your  own  house?  We  are  a  bad- 
tempered  pair,  itid  we  behave  rather  like  fishwives  when  we 
are  in  a  rage.  But  when  we  are  guests  in  other  people's 
houses  — ■" 

Lady  Mallowe's  temper  was  as  elemental  as  any  Billingsgate 
could  provide. 

"You  think  you  can  take  advantage  of  that!"  she  said. 
"  Don't  trust  yourself  too  far.  Do  you  imagine  that  just  when 
all  might  go  well  for  me  I  will  allow  you  to  spoil  everything?" 

"How  can  I  spoil  every^^'ing?" 

"  By  behaving  as  you  have  been  behaving  since  we  came 
here  —  refusing  to  make  a  home  for  yourself;  by  hanging  round 
my  neck  so  that  it  will  appear  that  any  one  who  takes  me  must 
take  you  also." 

"  There  are  servants  outside,"  Joan  warned  her. 

"  You  shall  not  stop  me !  "  cried  Lady  Mallowe. 
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n?'7''V^T\  '^^P  •T^-''^^'^'"  ^"i'l  -^oan.  "  Tl.at  is  the  worst 
of  It.  It  is  ba.l  enou^rh  when  wc  stand  and  hiss  at  oarli  other 
ma  stage  whisper;  but  when  you  lose  control  over  yourself  and 
raise  your  voice  —  '  "^ 

.hnl/n''"'"  '"  ^"''  *'  ^"^!  •'"''  *'^'^  ^'"^  ''  y°"^  l^^t  Chance.  I 
shall  never  give  30U  another.     Do  you  know  how  old  you  are ?  " 

I  shall  soon  be  twenty-seven,"  Joan  answered.  "I  wish  I 
were  a  hundred.     Then  it  would  all  he  over  " 

"But  it  will  not  be  over  for  years  and  years  and  years,"  her 
mother  flung  hack  at  her.  '•  Have  you  forgotten  that  th  very 
rags  you  wear  are  not  paid  for  r  "  ^ 

"No  I  have  not  forgotten.  '  The  scene  was  working  itself 
up  on    he  old  hues,  as  Joan  h.a.l  known  it  would.     Her  mother 

to'ok'pkce  '"'  ''"'"  ''"■"^"'  "■"■'^'  ''''''  '^"^^^  ^  -^-« 

"You  will  get  no  more  such  rags -paid  or  unpaid  for. 
A  hat  do  you  expect  to  do?  You  don't  know  how  to  work,  and 
It  you  did  no  decent  woman  wouhl  employ  you.  You  are  too 
good-looking  and  too  bad-tempered."' 

Joan  knew  she  was  perfectly  right.  Knowing  it,  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  her  silence  added  to  her  mother's  helpless 
rage  She  moved  a  step  nearer  to  her  and  flung  the  javelin 
which  she  always  knew  would  strike  deep. 

"You  have  made  yourself  a  laughing-stock  for  all  London 
himselV'  '  '''  "''''^  "''''"*'  ^  '"''''  ""''■"  -^'^g^^^^^  ^°^1  ">incd 

She  saw  the  javelin  quiver  as  it  struck;  but  Joan's  voice  as 
It  answered  her  had  a  quality  of  low  and  deadly  stead-nes^ 

•  lou  have  said  that  a  thousand  times,  and  vou  will  sav  it 
another  thousand  -  though  you  know  the  story"  was  a  lie  and 
was  proved  to  be  one." 
Lady  Mallowe  knew  her  wav  thoroughly 
"Who  remembers  the  denials?     What  "the  world  remembers 
s  that  Jem  Temple  Barholm  was  stamped  as  a  cheat  and  a 
tnc.'ster.     \o  one  has  time  to  remember  the  other  thing      He 
IS  dead -dearJ!     When  a  man 's  dead  it 's  too  late  " 

She  was  desperate  enough  to  drive  her  lavelin  homo  door^^v 
than  she  had  ever  chanced  to  drive  it  before.     The  trtith  — the 
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awful  truth  she  uttered  shook  Joan  from  head  to  foot.     She 
sprang  up  and  stood  before  her  in  heart-wrung  fury, 

"  Oh !  You  are  a  hideously  cruel  woman ! "  she  cried. 
"They  say  even  tigers  care  for  their  young!  But  you  —  you 
can  say  that  to  me.    '  "When  a  man  's  dead,  it 's  too  late.'  " 

"It  is  too  late  — it  is  too  late!"  Lady  Mallowe  persisted. 
Why  had  not  she  struck  this  note  before?  It  was  breaking 
her  will :  "  I  would  say  anything  to  bring  you  to  your  senses." 

Joan  began  to  move  restlessly  to  and  fro. 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  As  if  you  could 
understand  —  as  if  you  could  care !  " 

Struggle  as  she  might  to  be  deil-'-nt,  she  was  breaking,  Lady 
Mallowe  repeated  to  herself.  She  followed  her  as  a  hunter 
might  have  followed  a  young  leopardess  with  a  wound  in  its 
flank. 

"  I  came  here  becavse  it  is  your  last  chance.  Palliser  knew 
what  he  was  saying  when  he  -nade  a  joke  of  it  just  now.  He 
knew  it  was  n't  a  joke.  '  od  might  have  been  the  Duchess  of 
Merthshire;  you  might  tiavo  been  Lady  St.  Maur,  with  a  hus- 
band with  millions  Aud  here  you  are.  You  know  what 's  be- 
fore you  —  when  I  am  out  of  the  trap." 

Joan  laughed.  It  was  a  wild  little  laugh,  and  she  felt  there 
was  no  sense  in  it. 

"I  might  apply  for  a  place  in  Miss  Alicia's  Home  for  De- 
cayed Gentlewomen,"  she  said. 

Lady  Mallowe  nodded  her  head  fiercely. 

"Apply,  then.  There  will  be  no  place  for  you  in  the  home 
I  am  going  to  live  in,"  she  retorted. 

Joan  ceased  moving  about.  She  was  about  to  hear  the  one 
argument  that  was  new. 

"  You  may  as  well  tell  me,"  she  said,  wearily. 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Moses  Monaldini.  He  is  to 
be  at  Broome  Haughton.  He  is  going  there  purposely  to  meet 
me.  What  he  writes  can  mean  only  one  thing.  He  means  to 
ask  me  to  marry  him.  I  m  your  mother,  and  I  'm  nearly 
twen^^y  years  older  than  you ;  but  you  see  that  I  'm  out  of  the 
trap  first." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  answered  Joan. 
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"He  detests  you,"  Lady  Mallowe  went  on.  "He  will  not 
hear  of  your  living  with  us  — or  even  near  us.  He  says  you 
are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Take  my  advice.  I 
am  aoing  you  a  good  turn  in  giving  it.  This  \,nv  York  news- 
boy IS  mad  over  ynu.  If  he  hadn't  been  we  should  have  been 
bund  ed  out  of  the  house  before  tliis.  He  never  has  snoken 
to  a  lady  before  in  his  life,  and  he  feels  as  if  you  were  a  god- 
dess.  Go  into  the  billiard-room  this  instant,  and  do  all  a 
woman  can.  Go!"  And  she  actually  stamped  her  foot  on 
the  carpet. 

Joan's  thunder-colored  eyes  seemed  to  grow  larger  as  she 
stared  at  her.  Her  breast  lifted  itself,  and  her  face  slowly 
turned  pale.  Perhaps -she  thought  it  wildly  — people  some- 
tunes  did  die  of  feelings  like  this. 

"He  would  crawl  at  your  IVet,"  her  mother  went  on,  pur- 
suing what  she  felt  sure  was  her  advantage.  She  was  so  sure 
of  it  that  she  added  words  only  a  fool  or  a  woman  half  hvstorie 
with  rage  would  have  added.  "You  might  live  in  the  vei 
house  you  would  have  live.l  in  with  Jem  Temple  Barholm,  on 
the  income  he  could  have  given  you." 

She  saw  the  crassness  of  her  blunder  the  next  moment  If 
she  had  had  an  advantage,  she  had  lost  it.  AVickedlv,  without 
a  touch  of  mirth,  Joan  laughed  in  her  face. 

"  Jem's  house  and  Jem's  money  —  and  tlie  Xew  Y^ork  news- 
boy in  hir  shoes,"  she  flung  at  her.     "  T.  Tembarom  to  live 
with  until  one  lay  down  on  one's  deathbed.     T.  Tembarom!" 
Suodenly,  something  was  giving  way  in  her,  Lady  Mallowe 
thought  again.     Joan  slipped  into  a  cliair  and  dropped  her  head 
and  hidden  face  on  the  table. 
"Oh!    Mother!    Mother !"  she  ended.    "Oh!    Jem!    Jem!" 
Was  she  sobbing  or  trying  to  choke   sobbing  back?     There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.     H  c  mother  had  never  known  a  scene 
to  end  in  this  way  before. 

"Crying!"  there  was  absolute  spite  in  her  voice.     "That 

shows  you  knov  what  you  are  in  for,  at  all  t,> vents.     But  I  've 

said  my  last  word,     \yhat   does   it  matter  to  me,  after  all? 

're  in  the  trap.     I  'm  not.     Get  out  as  best  you  can.     I  've 

one  with  you." 
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She  turned  ber  back  and  went  out  of  tlic  mom  —  as  slie  had 
come  into  it  —  with  a  sweep  Joan  would  have  smiled  at  as 
rather  vulgar  if  she  had  stcn  it.  As  a  child  in  the  nursery,  siie 
had  often  seen  that  her  ladyship  was  vulgar. 

But  she  did  not  see  the  sweep  heeatise  her  face  was  hidden. 
Something  in  her  had  broken  this  time,  as  her  mother  had 
felt.  That  bitter,  sordid  truth,  driven  home  as  it  had  been, 
had  done  it.  Who  had  time  to  remember  denials,  or  lies  proved 
to  be  lies?  Nobody  in  the  world.  Who  had  tini  to  give  to 
the  defense  of  a  dead  man  ?  'J'here  was  not  time  enough  to 
give  to  living  ones.  It  v.as  true  —  true!  When  a  man  is  dead, 
it  is  too  late.  The  Mall  had  built  itself  until  it  reached  her 
sky;  but  '.  was  not  the  wall  she  bent  her  head  and  sobbed  over. 
It  was  that  suddenly  she  had  seen  again  Jem's  face  as  he  had 
stood  with  slow-growing  pallor,  and  looked  round  at  the  ring 
of  eyes  which  stared  at  him;  Jem's  face  as  he  strode  by  her  with- 
out a  glance  and  went  out  of  the  room.  She  forgot  everything 
else  on  earth.  She  forgot  where  she  was.  She  was  eighteen 
again,  and  she  sobbed  in  her  arms  as  eighteen  sol}3  when  its 
heart  is  torn  from  it. 

"Oh  Jem!  Jem!"  she  cried.  "If  you  were  only  in  the 
same  world  with  me!     If  you  were  just  in  the  same  world!" 

She  had  forgotten  all  else,  indeed.  She  forgot  too  long. 
She  did  not  know  how  long.  It  seemed  that  no  more  than  a 
few  minutes  had  passed  before  she  was  without  warning  struck 
with  the  shock  of  feeling  that  some  one  was  in  the  room  with 
her,  standing  near  her,  looking  at  her.  She  had  been  mad  not 
to  remember  that  exactly  this  thing  would  be  sure  to  happen, 
by  some  abominable  chance.  Her  movement  as  she  rose  was 
almost  violent,  she  could  not  hold  herself  still,  and  her  face 
was  liorribly  wet  with  shameless,  imconcealable  tears.  Shame- 
less she  felt  them  —  indecent  —  a  sort  of  nudity  of  the  soul. 
If  it  had  been  a  servant  who  had  intruded,  or  if  it  had  been 
Palliser  it  would  have  been  intolerable  enough.  But  it  was 
T.  Tembarom  who  confronted  her  with  his  common  face,  moved 
mysteriously  by  some  feeling  she  resented  even  more  than  she 
resented  his  presence.  He  was  too  grossly  ignorant  to  know 
that  a  man  of  breeding,  having  entered  by  chance,  would  have 
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turned  and  gone  away,  professing  not  to  have  seen.     Ho  seemed 
to  think  —  the  dolt !  —  tliat  lie  must  make  some  apology. 

"Say!  Lady  Joan!"  he  began.  "1  beg  vour  pardon.  I 
didn't  want  to  butt  in." 

"Then  go  away."  she  commanded.  "  Instantly  — instant- 
Iv ! " 

She  knew  ho  must  see  that  she  spoke  almost  through  her 
teeth  in  her  effort  to  control  her  sobbing  breath.  But  lie  made 
no  move  toward  leaving  her.  He  oven  drew  nearer,  looking  at 
her  in  a  sort  of  meditative,  obstinate  way. 

"X-no,"  he  replied,  deliberately.     'M   giiess — [  won't." 
"You  won't?"  Lady  Joan  repeated  after  him.     "Then    I 
will." 

He  made  a  stride  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Xo.  Xot  on  your  life.  You  won't,  either  — if  I  can  iielp 
it.     And  you  're  going  to  let  me  help  it." 

Almost  any  one  but  herself  — any  one,  at  least,  who  did  not 
resent  his  very  existence  — would  have  felt  the  drop  in  his 
voice  which  suddenly  struck  the  note  of  boyish,  friendlv  ap- 
peal in  the  last  sentence.  "  You  're  going  to  let  me,"  he  re- 
peated. 

She  stood  looking  down  at  the  daring,  unconscious  hand  on 
her  arm. 

'  1  suppose,"  she  said,  with  cutting  slowness,  "that  you  do 
not  even  hnow  that  you  are  insolent.  Take  your  liand  away," 
in  arrogant  command. 

ile  removed  it  with  an  unabashed  half-smile. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  even  know  I'd 
r^-'f  it  there.     It  was  a  break  — but  I  wanted  to  keep  you." 

That  he  not  only  wanted  to  keep  her,  but  intended  to  do  so 
was  a{)parent.  Ilis  air  was  neither  rough  nor  brutal,  but  he 
had  ingeniously  placed  himself  in  the  outlet  between  the  big 
table  and  the  way  to  the  door.  Ho  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
in  his  vulgar,  unconscious  way,  and  watched  her. 

"  Say,  Lady  Joan !  "  he  broke  forth,  in  the  frank  outburst  of 
a  man  who  wants  to  get  something  over.  "  I  should  be  a  fool 
if  I  didn't  see  that  you're  up  against  it  — hard!  What's  tiie 
matter?"     His  voice  dropped  again. 
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There  was  something  in  the  drop  tii.j  time  which  •— perhaps 
because  of  her  recent  emotion  —  sounded  to  her  almost  aa  if 
he  were  asking  the  question  with  the  protecting  sympathy  of 
the  tone  one  would  use  in  speaking  to  a  child.  How  dare  he! 
But  it  came  home  to  her  that  Jem  had  once  said  "  What 's  the 
matter  ?  "  to  her  in  the  same  way. 

"Do  you  think  it  likely  that  I  should  confide  in  you?"  she 
said,  and  iuwardly  quaked  at  the  memory  as  she  said  it. 

"Xo,"  he  answered,  considering  the  matter  gravely.  "It's 
not  likeIi/  —  thQ  way  tilings  look  to  you  now.  ikit  if  you  knew 
me  better  perhaps  it  would  be  likely." 

"  I  once  explained  to  you  that  I  do  not  intend  to  know  you 
better,"  she  gave  answer. 
He  nodded  acquiescently. 

"  Yes.  I  got  on  to  that.  And  it 's  because  it 's  up  to  me 
that  I  came  out  here  to  tell  you  something  T  want  you  to  know 
before  you  go  away.     I  'm  going  to  confide  in  ijau." 

"  Cannot  even  you  see  that  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to  accept 
confidences?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  can.  But  you  're  going  to  accept  this  one,"  steadily. 
"  No,"  as  she  made  a  swift  movement,  *'  1  m  not  going  to  clear 
the  way  till  1  've  done." 

"  I  insist !  "  she  cried.     "  If  you  were  — " 
He  put  out  his  hand,  but  not  to  touch  her. 
"I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.     If  I  were  a  gentle- 
man—    Well,  I'm  not  laying  claim  to  that  —  but  I 'm  a  sort 
of  a  man,  anyhow,  though  you  mayn't  think  it.     And  you're 
going  to  listen." 

She  began  to  stare  at  him.  It  was  not  the  ridiculous  boyish 
drop  in  his  voice  which  arrested  hor  attention.  It  was  a  fan- 
tastic, incongruous,  wholly  different  thing.  He  had  suddenly 
dropped  his  slouch  and  stood  upright.  Did  he  realize  that  he 
had  slung  his  words  at  her  as  if  they  were  an  order  given 
with  tht  ring  of  authority? 

"  I  've  not  buclccd  against  anything  you  've  said  or  done  since 
you've  been  here,"  he  went  on,  speaking  fast  and  grimly.  "I 
didn't  mean  to.  I  had  my  reasons.  There  were  things  that 
I  'd  have  given  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you  and  ask  you  about,  but 
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you  would  n't  let  mo.  You  would  n't  pive  mo  a  chance  to 
square  things  for  you  — if  they  could  i)o  S(iuaml.  You  threw 
me  down  every  time  I  tried!'' 

He  was  too  wildly  incomprehensihlo  with  his  changes  from 
humanness  to  folly.  Remembering  what  he  had  attempted  to 
say  on  the  day  he  had  followed  her  in  the  avenue,  she  was  in- 
flamed again. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Xew  York  slang  does  that  mean?" 
she  demanded. 

"  Xever  mind  Xew  York,"  he  answered,  cool  as  well  as  grim. 
"  A  fellow  that 's  learned  slang  .  the  streets  has  learned  some- 
thing else  as  well.  lie's  learned  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  He's 
on  to  a  way  of  seeing  things.  And  what  I  've  seen  is  that 
you're  so  doggone  miserable  that  —  that  you're  almost  down 
and  out." 

This  time  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  voice  with  the  quality  of 
deadlincss  in  it  which  she  had  used  to  her  mother. 

"Do  you  think  that  because  you  are  in  your  own  house  you 
can  ho  as  intrusively  insulting  as  you  choose?"  she  said. 

"Xo,  I  don't,"  he  answered.  "What  I  think  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  think  that  if  a  man  /m.s-  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
there  's  any  one  in  big  trou'jle  under  the  roof  of  it  —  a  woman 
most  of  all  —  he's  a  cheap  skate  if  he  don't  get  busy  and  try  to 
help  —  just  plain,  straight  help." 

He  saw  in  her  eyes  all  her  concentrated  disdain  of  him,  but 
he  went  on,  still  obstinate  and  cool  and  grim. 

"'  1  guess  'help '  is  too  big  a  word  just  yet.  That  may  come 
later,  and  it  may  n't.  What  I  'm  going  to  try  at  now  is  making 
it  easier  for  you  —  just  easier." 

Her  contemptuous  gesture  registered  no  impression  on  him 
as  he  paused  a  moment  and  looked  fixedly  at  her. 

"You  just  hate  me,  don't  you?"  It  was  a  mere  statement 
which  could  n't  have  been  more  impersonal  to  himself  if  he  had 
been  made  of  wood.  "That's  all  right.  I  seem  like  a  low- 
down  intruder  to  you.  Well,  that's  all  ight,  too.  But  what 
ain't  all  right  is  what  your  mother  has  set  you  on  to  thinking 
about  me.  You  'd.  never  have  thought  it  yourself.  You  'd  have 
known  better." 
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"What,"  fiercely,  "is  that?" 
"  That  I  'm  mutt  enou^'h  to  have  a  mash  on  you." 
The  common  shingy  cra^^sness  of  it  was  a' kind  of  shock. 
She  caught  her  bri'ath  and  merely  stared  at  him.  But  he  was 
not  staring  at  her;  he  whs  simply  looking  straight  into  her  face, 
and  it  amazingly  flashed  upon  her  that  the  extraordinar.v  words' 
were  so  entirely  unembarrassed  and  dircit  tliat  they  were  ac- 
tually not  offensive. 

He  was  merely  telling  lier  something  in  his  own  way,  not  caring 
the  least  alx)ut  his  own  effect,  but  absolutely  determined  that 
she  should  hear  and  understand  it. 

Her  caught  breath  ended  in  something  which  was  like  a  half- 
laugh.  His  queer,  sharp,  incomprehensible  face,  his  queer,  un- 
moved voice  were  too  extraordinarily  unlike  anvlhing  she  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  before. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  brash  — and  what  I  want  to  say  may 
seem  kind  of  that  way  to  you.  But  it  ain't.  Anvhow,  I  guess 
It'll  relieve  your  mind.  Lady  Joan,  you're  a  looker  —  you 're 
a  beaut  from  Beautville.  If  I  wre  your  kind,  and  things  were 
different,  I  'd  be  crazy  about  you  —  crazy !  liut  I  'm  not  your 
kind  — and  things  arc  different."  He  drew  a  step  near-r  still 
to  her  in  his  intentness.  "They're  ihh  different.  Why,  Lady 
Joan  !  1  'm  dead  stuck  on  another  girl !  '' 

She  caught  her  breath  again,  leaning  forward. 
"  Another  — !  " 

"  She  says  she  's  not  a  lady ;  she  threw  me  down  ju<st  because 
all  this  darned  money  came  to  me,"  he  hastened  on,  and  sud- 
denly he  was  imperturbable  no  longer,  but  flushed  and  boyish, 
and  more  of  New  York  than  ever.  "She's  a  little  bit  of  a 
quiet  thing  and  she  drops  her  h's,  but  gee  —  !  You  're  a  looker 
—  you  're  a  (jueen  and  she  's  not.  But  Little  Ann  Hutchinson  — 
Why,  Lady  Joan,  as  far  as  this  boy  's  concerned  " —  and  he 
oddly  touched  himself  on  the  breast— "she  makes  you  look 
like  thirty  cents." 

Joan  quickly  sat  down  on  the  chair  she  had  just  left.  She 
rested  an  elbow  on  the  table  and  shaded  her  face  with  her  hand. 
She  was  not  laughing;  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  doing 
or  feeling. 
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"You  are  in  love  with  Ann  Ilutcliinson,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Am  I?"  he  answcri'd  hotly.  "Weil,  1  should  smile!" 
lie  disdained  to  say  moi». 

Then  she  h(j,'an  to  know  wha*  she  felt.  There  came  hack 
to  her  in  Hashes  scenes  I'loin  the  ,)ast  weeks  in  wliicli  sho  had 
(lone  her  worst  by  him;  in  whi(  h  she  liad  swrpt  hitn  aside, 
loathed  him,  set  her  IVet  nii  him.  used  the  deviee.s  of  an  iiij^eniiiis 
demon  to  discomfit  and  show  him  at  his  poorest  and  lea  t 
ready.  And  he  had  not  lieen  fjivinj,'  a  thoujrht  to  the  thinj;  for 
which  she  had  striven  to  punish  him.  And  he  plainly  did  not 
even  hate  her.  His  mind  was  dear,  as  water  is  clear.  He  had 
come  back  to  her  this  evening,'  to  do  her  a  <rood  turn  —  a  jrood 
turn.  Knowing'  what  she  was  cai)al)Ie  of  in  the  way  of  arrofraiice 
and  villainous  temper,  he  had  determined  to  do  her  —  in  spite 
of  herself  —  a  good  turn. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  faltered. 

"  I  know  you  don't.     But  it 's  only  liecause 
to  understand.     There  's  nothing  to  find  out. 

—  friendly  — that's  all." 
"You  V  _«uld   have   been  friends   with   me!''   she  exelainuxl. 

"You  would  have  told  nu',  and    I   woidd  n't   let  you!     Oh!" 
with  an  impulsive  flinging  out  of  her  hand  to  him,  "you  good 

—  good  fellow  !  " 

"  Good  be  darned !  "  he  answered,  taking  the  hand  at  onc(>. 

"You  are  good  to  t<'ll  me  I  I  have  Ijehaved  like  a  devil  to 
you.     But  oh  !  if  you  only  knew !  " 

Ilis  face  became  mature  again;  but  he  took  a  most  informal 
seal  on  the  <^K\g{i  of  the  table  near  her. 

"I  do  know  —  part  of  it.  'J'hat  "s  «/(//  I've  been  trying  to 
be  friends  with  you  all  the  time."  He  said  bis  next  words  delib- 
erately. "If  I  was  the  woman  Jem  Temple  liarholm  liad  loved 
wouldn't  it  have  driven  )nc  mad  tn  see  anntber  man  in  his 
place  —  and  remember  what  was  done  to  him.  1  never  even 
saw  him,  but,  gootl  Clod!" — she  saw  his  hand  clench  itself  — 
"  wbcm  I  think  of  it  I  want  to  kill  souiebodv !  I  wai'.t  to  kill 
half  a  flozen.  Why  didn't  tbev  know  it  couldn't  oe  true  of  a 
fellow  like  that !  " 


I  "m  so  dead  easy 
1  'm  just  friendly 
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She  *.-      ^   Htimy  and  watohod  him. 
•'Do-you-ft-el  like  that -about  him?" 

)o  rc..l-h.,tly.     "There   were   men    there    that  Inn. 

h.m!     Ihere  were  women  there  th.it  knew  him!     Whv  waK  n't 

here  juHt  one  io  Maud  hy  hin.  v     a  nnu.  that  V  heen  in.  re     I 

••s  l.fe  dcH^^s  n  t  turn  into  „  ear.l-shurp  i„  a  „i.ht.     Damn     ,o    ' 

1  bc.g  your  panlon,"  hastily.     And  then,  as  hastily  aga       "To' 

I  mean  it.     Damn  fools!"  ^    fe«*"-     ->«, 

"  Oh !  "  ghe  gasped,  just  onco. 

Her  passionate  eyes  were  suddenly  blinded  with  teirs      Sbn 
caught  at  his  clenched  hand  and  dr^ggd  it  to  hi      t,  J 
face  drop  on  it  and  crying  like  a  child  ^ 

and  like  no  one  else.     He  put  the  other  hand  on  her  shoulder 

S";!  Tftrnoln.^^^  ''''''  ''  ''  '''  ^^"^^'"  ^"  '^^'^  ^^'^^^  ^  that 

"Don't  you  mind  me,  Lady  Joan,"  he  said.     "Don't   vou 

Zt  a'nl  :  \  '  '"  /""  "•^'  '"^''-  '  '"  ^«  '"to  the  billia'i^" 
room  and  keep  them  playing  until  you  get  awav  up-stairs.  Now 
He  understand  each  other,  it  '11  be  better  for  both  of  us." 

to  fin?'  "^  ^''-  ,"^"'*'"  '^''  ^'^S^^^-  "It  >«  ^  wonderful 
to  hnd  some  one  who  sees  the  cruelty  .;  i.        8he  ^-'...ke  fast 

and  passionately      "  Xo  one  would  listen  to  any  defense  ot"  him 

My  mother  simply  raved  when  I  said  what  you  are  sayin.r." 

Do  you  want  "-he  put  it  to  her  with  a  curious  compre- 

you  gofd?"        *-^"^"*'°"-"to  talk  about  him?    Would  it  do 

"  Yes !     Yes !     I  have  never  talked  to  any  one.     There  has 
been  no  one  to  listen." 

"I'm^'here"''""  ''"''*'"  '"  ""'''''''^^'  ^^'t''  ''"men.e  gentleness. 
"I  can't  understand  it  even  now,  but  he  would  not  see  me'  " 

Z  V  ]  ^T^  l""  '^''  '^^""'^•^'■^  ^^■^^'^^  I  ^'^^'•J  '^e  ^-as  going  to 
I  ave  England.  I  went  to  beg  him  to  take  me  with  him,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried.  I  would  have  gone  on  my  knees  to  him. 
He  was  gone  '     OIi,  why  ?     Wiiy  ? 

"You  didn't  think  he'd  gone  because  lie  didn't  love  you?" 
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he  put  it  to  her  qiiito  literally  and  uneentimontally.  "  You 
knew  bottcr  than  tli'.  ?  " 

"How  could  I  he  sure  of  anything!  Wlicn  ho  left  the 
room  that  awful  night  he  would  not  look  at  me!  He  would  not 
look  at  me !  " 

"  Si  nee  I  've  been  here  I  've  been  reading  a  lot  of  novels, 
and  I  'vc  found  out  a  lot  of  things  about  ft  Hows  that  are  not 
the  common,  practieal  kind.  Xow,  'ic  wasn't.  He'd  lived 
pretty  much  like  a  fellow  in  a  novel,  I  guess.  What's  struck 
me  about  that  sort  is  that  they  think  they  have  to  make  noblo 
eaerificcs,  and  they'll  just  wolk  all  over  a  woman  because  they 
won't  do  anything  to  hurt  her.  There 's  not  a  bit  of  sense  in 
it,  but  that  was  what  he  was  doing.  lie  believed  he  was  doing 
the  square  thing  by  you  —  and  you  may  bet  your  life  it  hurt 
him  like  hell.  I  beg  your  pardon  —  but  that 's  the  word  —  just 
plain  hell." 

"  I  was  only  a  girl.  lie  was  like  iron.  He  went  away  alone. 
He  was  killed,  and  when  ho  was  dead  the  truth  was  told." 

"That's  what  I've  remembered" — quite  slowly — "every 
time  I've  looked  at  you.  By  gee!  I'd  have  stood  anything 
from  a  woman  that  had  sufTered  as  much  as  that." 

It  made  her  cry  —  his  genuineness  —  and  she  did  not  care 
in  the  least  that  the  tears  streamed  down  her  checks.  How  he 
had  stood  things!  How  ho  had  borne,  in  that  odd,  unimpres- 
sive way,  insolence  and  arrogance  for  which  she  ought  to  have 
been  beaten  and  blackballed  by  decent  society !  She  could 
scarcely  bear  it. 

"  Oh !  to  think  it  should  have  been  ijou,"  she  wept,  "  just 
you  who  understood  !  " 

"  Well,"  he  answered  speculatively,  "  I  might  n't  have  un- 
derstood as  well  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Ann.  By  jings!  I  used 
to  lie  awake  at  night  sometime?  thini  ing  *  supposing  it  had  been 
Ann  and  me! '  I  'd  sort  of  work  it  out  as  it  might  have  hap- 
pened in  New  York  —  at  the  office  of  the  Sunday  Earth. 
Supposing  some  fellow  that  'd  had  a  grouch  against  me  had 
managed  it  so  that  Galton  thought  I  'd  been  getting  away  witli 
money  that  did  n't  belong  to  me  —  fixing  up  my  expense  ac- 
count, or  worse.    And  Galton  wouldn't  listen  to  what  I  said, 
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and  fir  I  ,„,  ^n.l  I  oou],l  n't  got,  a  job  anvwlioro  else  l)cvaiiso 
1  vv;  ^  ., Mv,n  .M  out  for  good.  And  nol.odv  would  listen.  \nd 
1  M-as  •  ^vaiiout  oloaring  nns,.lf.  And  Little  Ann  was  left 
to  stand  It  — Little  Ann!  Old  Uiitdiinson  wouldn't  listen  I 
know  that.  And  it  would  bo  all  shut  up  burning  in  her  hi- 
httle  heart-burning.  And  T.  T.  .lead,  and  not  a  word  to 
say  for  Imnself.  Jehoshaphat !  "-  taking  out  his  handkerchief 
and  touching  his  forehead -"  it  use<l  to  make  the  cold  sweat 
start  out  on  me.  It 's  doing  it  now.  Ann  and  me  might  have 
been  Jem  and  vou.     That 's  why  I  understood." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  hers  and  frankly  squeezed 
It  — s.iueezed  it  liard ;  and  the  unconventional  clutch  was  a 
wonderful  thing  to  her. 

"It's  all  right  now,  ain't  it?"  he  said.  '"We've  got  it 
straightened  out.  You'll  not  be  afraid  to  come  back  here  if 
your  mother  wants  you  to."  He  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
then  went  on  with  something  of  hesitation :  '•  We  don't  want  to 
taxk  about  your  mother.  We  can't.  But  I  understand  her,  too. 
i'olks  are  ditlerent  from  each  other  in  their  ways.  She's  dif- 
forent  from  you.     I  '11  -  I  "ll  straighten  it  out  with  her  if  you 

"  Nothing  will  need  straightening  out  after  I  tell  her  that 
you  are  going  to  marry  Little  Ann  Hutchinson,"  said  Joan,  with 
a  hali-smile.  "And  that  you  wore  engaged  to  her  before  you 
saw  me.  -' 

"Well,  that  does  sort  of  jhiish  things  up,  doesn't  it?"  said 
1 .   1  embarom. 

He  looked  at  her  so  speculatively  for  a  moment  after  this  that 
she  wondeml  whether  he  had  something  more  to  sav.     He  had 
There  s  something  I  want  to  ask  you,"  he  ventured. 
"Ask  anything." 

^    "Do  you  know  any  one  — just  any  one  — mho  has  a  photo- 
just  any  old  photo  —  of  Jem  Temple  Barholm  ?  " 
She  was  rather  puzzled. 

"Yes      I  know  a  woman  who  has  worn  one  for  nearly  eiffht 
years.     Do  you  want  to  see  it?" 

"  I  'd  give  a  good  deal  to."  was  his  answer. 

f?hc  took  a  flat  luckot  fiujn  jicr  dicss  and  handed  jt  to  him, 
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"  Women  don't  wear  lockets  in  those  days."  IFe  could  barely 
hear  her  voice  because  it  was  so  low.  "  But  I  'vc  never  taken  it 
off.     I  want  him  near  my  heart.     It's  ./em.'" 

He  held  it  '  .;  *he  palm  of  his  hand  and  stood  under  the  light, 
studying  ',    is  li  ]a>  wa-'k'd  to  he  sure  ho  wouldn't  i'orget  it. 

"It's—  soricr  like  t:  it  picture  of  Miles  Hugo,  ain't  it?"  he 
suggested. 

"Yes.  i-L'opIc  u.wpys  said  so.  That  was  why  you  found  me 
in  the  picture-gallery  the  first  time  we  met." 

"  I  knew  that  was  the  reason  —  and  I  knew  I  'd  made  a  break 
when  I  butted  in,"  he  answered.  Then,  still  looking  at  the 
photograph,  "  You  'd  know  this  face  again  most  anywhere  you 
saw  it,  I  guess." 

"  There  are  no  faces  like  it  anywhere,"  said  Joan. 

"I  guess  that's  .so,"  he  replied.  ''And  it's  one  tluit 
wouldn't  change  much  either.     Thank  you.  Lady  -loan." 

He  handed  back  the  picture,  and  she  ])ut  out  her  hand  again. 

"  I  think  I  '11  go  to  my  room  now,"  she  said.  "  You  've  done 
a  strange  thing  to  me.  You  've  taken  nearly  all  the  hatred  and 
bitterness  out  of  my  heart.  I  shall  want  to  come  back  here 
whether  my  mother  comes  or  not  —  1  shall  want  to." 

"The  sooner  the  quicker,"  he  said.  "And  so  long  as  I'm 
here  I  '11  be  ready  and  waiting." 

"  Don't  go  away,"  she  said  softly.     "  I  shall  need  you." 

"Isn't  that  great?"  he  cried,  flushing  delightedly.  •"  Isn't 
it  just  great  that  we've  got  tilings  straiglitened  so  that  you 
can  say  that.  Gee!  This  is  a  queer  old  world  !  There 's  such 
a  lot  to  do  in  it,  and  so  few  hours  in  the  day.  Seems  like  there 
ain't  time  to  stop  long  enough  to  hate  anybody  and  Keep  a 
grouch  on.  A  fellow's  got  to  keep  hustling  not  to  miss  the 
things  worth  while." 

The  liking  in  her  eyes  was  actually  wistful. 

"  That 's  your  way  of  thinking,  is  n't  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  Teach 
it  to  me  if  you  can.  I  wish  you  could,  (iood-night."  She 
hesitated  a  second.  "  God  bless  you  !  "  she  added,  quite  sud- 
denly—  almost  fantastic  as  the  words  sounded  to  her.  That 
she,  Joan  Favro,  should  be  ciillin'i  down  devout  benisons  on  the 
head  of  T.  Tembarom  —  T.  Tembarom ! 
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Her  motiior  was  in  her  room  wlien  she  reached  it.  She  had 
c-ome  up  early  to  look  over  her  possessions  —  and  Joan's  —  be- 
fore she  began  her  packing.  'Yhc  bed,  the  chairs,  and  lahh^s  were 
spread  with  evening,  morning,  and  walking-dresses,  and  the 
nulhnery  collected  from  their  combined  wardrobes.  She  was 
examining  anxiously  a  lace  appliqueil  and  embroidered  wliite 
coat,  and  turned  a  slightly  flushed  face  toward  the  opening  d-.or 
^^  "  1  am  going  over  your  things  as  well  as  my  own,"  she  said. 
1  sball  take  what  I  can  use.  You  will  require  nothing  in 
London.  You  will  recpiire  nothing  anywhere  in  future. 
AMiat  IS  the  matter?"  she  said  sharply,  as  she  saw  her  daugh- 
ters face.  '' 

Joan  came  forward  feeling  it  a  strange  thing  that  she  was 
not  in  the  mood  to  fight  —  to  lash  out  and  be  glad  to  do  it 

"Captain  Palliser  told  me  as  I  came  up  that  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  had  been  talking  to  you,"  her  mother  went  on.  "  He 
heard  you  having  some  sort  of  scene  as  he  passed  the  door  As 
you  have  made  your  decision,  of  course  I  know  I  need  n't  hope 
that  anything  has  happened." 

What  has  happened  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  decision. 
He  was  n't  waiting  fr^r  that,"  Joan  answered  her.  "  We  were 
both  entirely  mistaken,  Motlier." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  cried  Lady  Mallowe,  but  she 
temporarily  laid  the  white  coat  on  a  chair.  "  W1iat  do  you 
mean  by  mistaken?" 

"He  does  n't  want  me  —  he  never  did,"  Joan  answered  again. 
A  shadow  of  a  smile  hovered  over  her  face,  and  there  was  no 
derision  m  it,  only  a  warming  recollection  of  his  earnestness 
when  he  had  said  the  words  she  quoted :  "  He  is  what  they  call 
in  New  York  '  dead  stuck  on  another  girl.' " 

Lady  Mallowe  sat  down  on  the  chair  that  held  the  white 

coat,  and  she  did  not  push  the  coat  aside. 

^    "He  told  you  that  in  his  vulgar  slang!"  she  gasped  it  out. 

You  —  you  ought  to  have  struck  him  dead  with  vour  answer." 

"Except  poor  Jem  Temple  Barholm,"  was  the  amazing  reply 

she  received,  "  he  is  the  only  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life  " 
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T  was  business  of  serious  importance  whicli  was 
to  bring  Captain  Palliscr's  visit  to  a  close. 
He  explained  it  perfectly  to  Miss  Alicia  a  day 
or  so  after  Ladv  Mallowe  and  lior  daughter 
left  tliem.  He  had  lately  been  most  amiable 
in  his  manner  toward  Miss  Alicia,  and  bad 
given  her  much  valuable  information  about 
companies  and  stocks.  He  rather  unexpectedly 
found  it  imperative  that  he  should  go  to  Lon- 
don and  Berlin  to  "see  people" — dealers  in  groat  financial 
schemes  who  were  deeply  interested  in  solid  business  speculations, 
such  as  his  own,  which  were  fundamentally  difl'cicnt  from  all 
others  in  the  impeccable  firmness  of  their  foundations. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  be  very  rich  some  day,"  Miss  Alicia  re- 
marked +'-■  first  morning  she  and  T.  Tembarom  took  their 
breakft:  ^  together  after  his  departure.     "  It  would  frighten 

me  to  i.   .       -f  having  as  much  money  as  be  seems  likely  to 
have  quite  soon." 

"  It  would  scare  me  to  death,"  said  Tembarom.  She  knew 
he  was  making  a  sort  of  joke,  but  she  thought  the  point  of  it 
was  her  tremor  at  the  thought  of  great  fortune. 

"  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
you  to  invest  in  —  I  'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  India  Rubber 
Tree  Compar-  or  the  mahogany  forests  or  the  coppi-r  mines 
that  have  so  i.iuch  gold  and  silver  mixed  in  them  that  it  will  pay 
for  the  expense  of  the  digging — "  she  went  on. 

"  I  guess  it  was  the  whole  lot,"  put  in  Tembarom. 
"  Perhaps   it   was.     They  are   all   going   to  make  everybody 
so  rich  that  it  is  quite  bewildering.     He  is  very  clever  in  busi- 
ness matters.     And   so  kind.     He  even   said   that   if   I    really 
wished  it  he  might  be  able  to  invest  mv  income  fur  me  and 
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actually  treble  it  in  a  year.  P.ut  of  course  T  told  him  that  niv 
income  was  your  generous  gift  to  me,  and  that  it  was  far  more 
than  sullicient  for  my  needs." 

Tenibarom  put  down  his  colTee-cup  so  suddenly  to  look  at 
her  Jiat  she  was  fearful  that  she  had  appeared  to  do  Captain 
Pallisor  some  vague  injuetice. 

"  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  be  most  obliging,  dear,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  was  really  quite  touched.  He  said  most  sympa- 
thetically and  delicatoly  that  wlion  women  were  unmarried,  and 
unaccustomed  to  investment,  sometimes  a  l)usiness  man  could 
be  of  use  to  them.  He  forgot "—  affectionately  — "  that  I  had 
you." 

Tembarom  regarded  her  with  tender  curiositv.  She  often 
opened  up  vistas  for  him  as  he  himself  opered  them  for  the 
Duke  of  Stone. 

"If  you  had  n't  had  me,  would  yoa  have  let  him  treble  your 
income  in  a  year  ? "  he  asked. 

Her  expression  was  that  of  a  soft,  woodland  rabbit  oi  a  trust- 
ing spinster  dove. 

"Well,  of  course,  if  one  were  quite  alone  in  the  world  and 
had  onl^  a  small  income,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  it  wonderfully 
added  to  in  such  a  short  time,"  she  answered.  "  But  it  was  his 
friendly  solicitude  which  touched  me.  I  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  interested  delicacy  on  the  part  of  —  of  gentlemen." 
Her  hesitance  before  the  last  word  being  the  result  of  training, 
which  had  made  her  feel  that  it  was  a  little  bold  for  "  ladies""' 
to   refer  quite   openly   to  "gentlemen." 

"You  sometimes  read  in  the  newspapers,"  said  Tembarom, 
buttering  his  toast,  "  about  ladies  who  are  all  alone  in  the  world 
with  a  little  income,  but  they're  not  often  loft  alone  with  it 
long.  It 's  like  you  said  —  you  've  got  me;  but  if  the  time  ever 
cornes  when  you  have  n't  got  me  just  yon  make  a  dead-sure  thing 
of  it  that  you  don't  let  any  solicitous  business  gentleman  trebh^ 
your  income  in  a  year.  If  it 's  an  income  that  comes  to  moie 
than  five  cents,  don't  you  hand  it  over  to  be  made  into  fifteer; 
Five  cents  is  a  heap  better  —  just  plain  five." 

"Temple!"  gasped   Mi'«s   Alicia.     "You  — you   aurelv  can- 
not mean  that  you  do  not  think  Captain  Palliser  is  —  sincere !  " 
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Tcmharoiii  laughed  outright,  iiis  most  liilarious  and  conifort- 
ing  laugh.  He  had  no  intention  of  enlightening  her  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  lead  her  at  onee  to  hehold  pictures  of  him  as 
tlie  possible  victim  of  appalling  catastrophes.  He  liked  her  too 
well  as  she  was. 

"Sincere?"  he  said.  "He's  sincere  down  to  the  ground 
—  in  what  he's  reaching  after.  But  he's  not  going  to  treble 
your  income,  nor  mine.  If  he  ever  makes  that  oiler  again,  you 
just  tell  him  1  'm  interested,  and  that  1  '11  talk  it  over  with 
him." 

"I  could  not  help  saying  to  him  that  I  didn't  think  you 
could  want  any  more  money  when  you  had  so  much,"  she  added, 
"  but  he  said  one  never  knew  what  might  happen.  He  wjis 
greatly  interested  when  I  told  him  you  had  once  said  the  very 
same  thing  yourself." 

Their  breakfast  was  at  an  end,  and  he  got  up,  laughing  again, 
as  he  came  to  her  end  of  the  table  and  put  liis  arm  around  her 
shoulders  in  the  unconventional  young  caress  she  adored  him  for. 

"  It 's  nice  to  be  by  ourselves  again  fc ;  a  while,"  lie  s'-d.  "  Let 
us  go  for  a  walk  together.  '  I'ut  on  the  little  Ijonnet  and  dress 
tliat  are  tlie  color  of  a  mouse.  Those  little  duds  just  got  me. 
You  look  so  pretty  in  them." 

The  sixteen-year-old  blush  ran  up  to  the  roots  of  her  gray 
side-ringlets.  Just  imagine  his  rcnK'inbering  the  color  of  her 
dress  and  bonnet,  and  thinking  tliat  anything  could  nuike  her  look 
pretty!  She  was  overwhelmed  with  innocent  and  grati'ful  con- 
fusion.    There  really  was  no  one  else  in  the  least  like  him. 

"  You  do  look  well,  ma'am,"  Eose  said,  when  she  h  -Iped  her 
to  dress,  "  You  've  got  such  a  nice  color,  and  that  tiny  bit  of  old 
rose  Mrs.  Mellish  put  in  the  bonnet  does  bring  i*^  out." 

''  I  wonder  if  it  is  wrong  of  me  to  be  so  pleased,"  Miss  Alicia 
thought.  "I  must  make  it  a  suliject  of  prayer,  and  ask  to  h'' 
aided  to  conquer  a  haughty  •    .1  vain-glorious  spirit." 

She  was  patlietically  serious,  having  been  trained  to  a  view  of 
the  Great  First  Cause  as  figuratively  embodied  in  the  image  of 
a  gigantic,  irascible,  omnipotent  old  gentleman,  especially  wrought 
tu  fury  by  feminine  folHcs  connected  with  becoming  headgear. 

"  It  has  sometimes  even  seemed  to  me  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
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has  a  special  objection  to  ladies,"  she  had  once  timorously  con- 
fessed to  Tembarom.  "  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  are  so  much 
weaker  than  men,  and  so  much  more  given  to  vanity  and  petty 
vices." 

He  had  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  actually  hugged  her  that 
time.  Their  intimacy  had  readied  the  point  where  the  affection- 
ate outburst  did  not  alarm  her. 

"  Say !  "  he  had  laughed.  "  It 's  not  the  men  who  are  going  to 
have  the  biggest  pull  with  the  authorities  when  folks  try  to  get 
into  the  place  where  things  are  evened  up.  What  I  'm  going  to 
work  my  passage  with  is  a  list  of  the  few  '  ladies '  I  've  known. 
You  and  Ann  will  be  at  the  head  of  it.  I  shall  just  slide  it  in 
at  the  box-cffice  window  and  say,  'Just  look  over  this,  will  you? 
These  were  friends  of  mine,  and  they  were  mighty  good  to  mc. 
I  guess  if  they  did  n't  turn  me  down,  you  need  n't.  I  know 
they  're  in  here.  Reserved  scats.  I  'm  not  expecting  to  be  put 
with  them  but  if  I  'm  allowed  to  hang  around  where  they  arc 
that  'II  be  heaven  enough  for  me.' " 

"  I  know  you  don't  mean  to  be  irreverent,  dear  Temple,"  she 
gasped.  "1  am  quite  sure  you  don't!  it  is  — it  is  only  your 
American  way  of  expressing  your  kind  thoughts.  And  of 
course"— quite  hastily —"  the  Almighty  must  understand 
Americans  -  -  as  he  made  so  many."  And  half  frightened  though 
she  was,  she  patted  his  arm  with  the  warmth  of  comfort  in  her 
soul  and  moisture  in  her  eyes.  Somehow  or  other,  he  was  alway.s 
so  comforting. 

He  held  her  arm  as  they  took  their  walk.  She  had  beoom-; 
used  to  that  also,  and  no  longer  thought  it  odd.  It  was  only  cup 
of  the  ways  he  had  of  making  her  feel  that  she  was  being  taken 
care  of.  They  had  not  been  able  to  have  manv  walks  together 
since  the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  and  this  occasion  was  at  once  a 
cause  of  relief  and  inward  rejoicing.  The  entire  truth  was  that 
she  had  not  been  altogether  happy  about  him  of  late.  Some- 
times, when  he  was  not  talking  and  saying  amusing  New  York 
things  which  made  people  laugh,  he  seemed  almost  to  forget 
where  he  was  and  to  be  thinking  of  something  which  baffl.^d 
and  tried  liim.  Tlse  way  in  whidi  he  pulled  himself  togeiiitT 
when  he  realized  that  any  one  was  looking  at  him  was,  to  her 
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niiml,  the  moat  disturliing  fcatiuv  of  liis  fits  of  ahstmctioii.  It 
suggested  that  if  he  really  liad  a  troul.lc  it  was  a  private  oik* 
on  which  he  would  not  like  her  to  intrude.  Naturally,  her 
adoring  eyes  watched  him  oftener  than  he  knew,  and  she  tried  to 
find  plausible  and  not  too  painful  reasons  for  his  inood.  Ho 
always  made  light  of  his  unaccustomedness  lo  his  new  life;  but 
perhaps  it  made  him  feel  more  unrestful  than  he  w(nild  admit. 

As  they  walked  through  the  park  and  the  village,  her  heart  was 
greatly  warmed  by  the  way  in  which  each  person  they  met  greeted 
him.  They  greeted  no  one  else  in  the  same  way,  and  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  explain  what  the  difference  waa.  They  liked  him  — 
really  liked  him,  though  how  he  had  overcome  their  natural  dis- 
trust of  his  newsboy  and  bootblack  record  no  one  but  himself 
knew.  In  fact,  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  oven  he  himself 
did  not  know  —  had  indeed  iwvcv  asked  himself.  They  had 
gradually  begun  to  like  //('//(,  though  none  of  them  had  ever  ac- 
cused lujn  of  being  a  gentleman  according  to  their  own  accept- 
ance of  the  word.  Every  man  touched  his  cap  or  forehead  with 
ft  friendly  grin  which  spread  itself  the  instant  he  caught  sight 
of  him.  Grin  and  salute  we're  synchronous.  It  was  as  if  there 
were  some  extremely  human  joke  between  them.  Miss  Alicia 
had  delightedly  remembered  a  remark  the  Duke  of  Stone  had 
made  to  her  on  his  return  from  one  of  their  long  drives. 

"  He  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  county,"  he  had  chuckled. 
"If  war  broke  out  and  he  were  in  the  army,  he  could  raise  a 
regiment  at  his  own  gates  which  would  follow  him  wheresoever 
he  chose  to  lead  it  —  if  it  were  into  hottest  Hades." 

Tembarom  was  rather  silent  during  the  first  part  of  their  walk, 
and  when  he  spoke  it  was  of  Captain  Palliser. 

"  He  's  a  fellow  that 's  got  lots  of  curiosity.  I  guess  he  's 
asked  you  more  questions  than  he  's  asked  me,"  he  began  at  last, 
and  he  looked  at  her  interestedly,  though  she  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

"  I  thought — "  she  hesitated  slightly  because  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  critical — "  I  sometimes  thought  he  asked  me  too  many." 

"  What  was  he  trying  to  get  on  to  mostly  ?  " 

"He  asked  so  many  things  about  you  and  your  life  in  Xew 
York  — but  more,  I  think,  about  you  and  Mr.  Strangeways. 
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He  was  really  quite  persistent  oiuo  or  twice  about  uoov  Mr. 
Strangewnys." 

"What  did  he  ask?" 

"Jle  asked  if  1  had  seen  him.  and  if  vou  had  preferred  Jiat 
I  sliouhl  not.  He  calls  him  your  Mystery^,  and  thinks  your  keep- 
ing him  hero  is  so  extraordinary." 

"  I  guess  it  is  —  the  way  he  'd  look  at  it,"  Tembarom  droi)ped 
in.  ' 

"  He  was  bo  anxious  to  find  out  what  he  looked  like.  He  asked 
how  old  he  was  and  how  tall,  and  whether  he  was  quite  mad 
or  only  a  little,  and  where  you  picked  him  up.  and  when,  and 
what  reason  you  gave  for  not  putting  him  in  some  respeetahle 
asylum.  I  could  only  say  that  I  really  knew  nothing  about  him, 
and  that  I  had  n't  seen  him  because  ho  had  a  dread  of  strangers 
and  I  was  a  little  timid." 

She  hesitated  again. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  still  hesitating  oven  after  her  pause,  "  I 
wonder  if  I  ought  to  mention  a  rather  rude  thing  1  saw  him  do 
twice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  ought,"  Tembarom  answered  promptly ;  "  I  've  a 
reason  for  wanting  to  know." 

"It  was  such  a  singular  thing  to  do  — in  the  circum- 
stances," she  went  on  obediently.  "  He  knew,  as  we  all  know, 
that  Mr.  Strangeways  must  not  be  disturbed.  One  afternoon  i 
saw  him  walk  slowly  backward  and  forward  before  the  west  room 
window.  He  had  something  in  his  hand  and  kept  looking  up. 
That  was  what  first  attracted  ray  attention  — his  queer  way  of 
looking  up.  Quite  suddenly  he  threw  something  which  rattled 
on  the  panes  of  glass  — it  sounded  like  gravel  or  small  pebbles. 
I  couldn't  help  believing  he  thought  Mr.  Strangeways  would 
be  startled  into  coming  to  the  window." 

Tembarom  cleared  his  throat. 

"  He  did  that  twice,"  he  said.  "  Pearson  caught  him  at  it 
though  Pallisor  didn't  know  he  did.  Ho 'd  have  done  it  three 
times,  or  more  than  that,  perhaps,  but  1  casually  mentioned  in 
the  smoking-room  one  night  that  some  curious  f.)ol  of  a  garden(>r- 
boy  had  Uuown  some  stones  and  frightened  Strangeways,  and  that 
Pearson  and  I  were  watching  for  him,  and  that  if  1  caught 
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him  1  wiis  ^'oinj,'  to  knock  his  hlotk  oft—  hing!     Tfo  did  n't  do  it 
iigain.     Darned  fool!     Wh.it  docs  ho  think  he's  after?" 

•'  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather—  1  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  aay  so 
—  l)ut  he  is  rather  given  to  gossip.  And  I  (hire  say  that  the 
temptation  to  find  sometiung  ([iiitc  new  to  talk  ahout  was  u 
great  one.  So  few  new  tilings  happen  in  the  neighhorhood.  and, 
as  the  duke  says,  people  arc  so  l)orcd  —  and  he  is  l)ored  himself." 

''He'll  he  n'ore  l){)red  if  ho  trios  it  again  when  h"  comes 
hack,"  remarked  'i'emharom. 

Miss  Alicia's  surprised  expression  made  him  laugh, 

"  Do  you  think  ho  will  come  back^"  she  e.xclaimod.  "  After 
such  ,1  long  visit?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ho  11  come  hack.  Ho  '11  come  hack  as  often  as  he 
can  until  he  's  got  a  chunk  of  my  iiiconie  to  treble  —  or  until 
I  'vo  done  with   him." 

"  Until  you  've  done  with  him,  dear?"  inijuiringly. 

"Oh!  well,"— casually— "  I've  a  sort  of  idea  that  he 
may  tell  me  something  I  'd  like  to  know.  I'm  not  sure;  1  'm 
only  guessing.  But  even  if  Ik;  knows  it  he  won't  tell  mo  until  he 
gets  good  and  ready  and  thinks  I  don't  want  to  hoar  it.  What 
ho  thinks  he  's  going  to  get  at  by  prowling  around  is  something 
ho  can  get  me  in  the  crack  of  the  door  with." 

"  Temple  "— imploringly —"  are  you  afraid  ho  wishes  to  do 
you  an  injury  ?  " 

"  No,  1  'n:  not  afraid.  I  'm  just  waiting  to  see  him  take  a 
chance  on  it,"  and  he  gave  her  arm  an  alTectionato  sciuoeze  against 
his  side.  He  was  always  immensely  moved  by  her  little  alarms 
for  him.  They  reminded  him,  in  a  n-nioto  way,  of  J.ittle  Ann 
coming  down  Mrs.  Bowse's  staircase  bearing  with  her  the  tartan 
comforter. 

How  could  any  one  —  how  cottid  any  one  want  to  do  him  an 
injury?  she  began  to  protest  pathetically.  But  ho  would  not 
let  her  go  on.  He  would  not  talk  any  more  of  Captain  Pallisor 
or  allow  her  to  talk  of  him.  Indeed,  her  secret  fear  was  that 
he  really  knew  something  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  troubled  by, 
a>!(l  perhaps  thought  he  had  said  too  much.  Tic  began  to  make 
jokes  and  led  her  to  other  subjects.  He  asked  her  to  go  to 
the  Hibblethwaites'  cottage  and  pay  a  visit  to  Tummas.     lie 
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had  Icariiod  to  understand  liis  acrcptod  privilogos  in  making  of 
cottage  visits  by  tills  time;  and  vlicn  he  eliekod  any  wicket-gatc 
the  door  was  open  before  he  had  time  to  pass  up  tho  wieket-path. 
They  called  at  several  cottages,  and  he  nodded  at  the  windows  of 
others  where  faces  appeared  as  he  passed  by. 

They  had  a  happy  morning  together,  and  he  took  her  back  to 
Temple  Barholm  beaming,  and  forgetting  Captain  Palliser's 
existence,  for  tiie  time,  at  least.  In  the  afternoon  they  drove 
out  together,  and  after  dining  they  read  the  last  copy  of  the 
Sunday  Earth,  which  had  arrived  that  day.  lie  found  quite  an 
interesting  paragraph  about  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  the  invention. 
Little  Miss  Hutchinson  was  referred  to  most  flatteringly  by  the 
writer,  who  almost  inferred  that  she  was  responsible  not  only 
for  the  inventor  but  for  the  invention  itself.  Miss  Alicia  felt 
qu'te  proud  of  knowing  so  prominent  a  character,  and  wondered 
what  it  could  be  like  to  read  about  oneself  in  a  newspaper. 

About  nine  o'clock  he  la'd  his  sheet  of  the  Earth  down  and 
spoke  ii    1  er. 

"  I  iii  o'ji^g  to  a.-k  you  to  do  me  a  favor,"  i.e  said.  "  I 
could  n't  a«5k  it  if  we  were  n't  alone  like  this.  I  know  you  won't 
mind." 

Of  course  she  would  n't  mind.  She  was  made  haj)pier  by  the 
mere  idea  of  doing  something  for  him. 

""'  I  'm  going  to  ask  you  to  go  to  your  room  rather  early,"  he 
explained.  "  I  want  to  try  a  sort  of  stunt  on  Strangeways.  I  'm 
going  to  bring  him  downstairs  if  he  '11  come.  I  'm  not  sure  I 
can  get  him  to  do  ii;  but  he's  been  a  heap  better  lately,  and 
perhaps  I  can." 

•'  h  he  so  much  better  as  that  ?  "  she  said.     "  Will  it  be  safe  ?  " 

He  looked  as  serious  as  she  had  ever  seen  him  look  —  even  a 
trifle  more  serious. 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  better  he  is,"  was  his  answer. 
"  Sometimes  you  'd  think  he  was  almost  all  right.  And  then  —  ! 
Tlie  doctor  says  that  if  he  could  get  over  being  afraid  of  leaving 
his  room  it  would  be  a  big  thing  for  him.  He  wants  him  to  go 
to  his  place  in  London  so  that  lie  can  watch  him." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  persuade  him  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  've  tried  my  level  best,  but  so  far  —  nothing  doing." 
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l\v  jjot  up  and  siood  IkI'ito  the  iiianti'l,  liis  hack  agaitiHt 
it,  bis  haiiils  in  liis  potkcts. 

"  1  "vc  found  nut  oiiu  tliin<r,'"  ho  said.  '*  He's  used  to  houses 
like  this.  Every  now  and  apiin  he  h-ts  something'  out  (juitc 
natural.  Uo  knew  that  the  furniture  in  his  room  was  .Facobcan 
—  that 's  what  lie  called  ii  —  afid  he  knew  it  was  fine  stufT.  He 
would  n't  have  known  that  if  he'd  been  a  piker.  1  'ni  going  to 
try  if  he  won't  let  out  something  else  when  lie  sees  things  here  — 
if  he  '11  come." 

*•  You  have  such  a  wonderfully  reasoning  mind,  dear,"  said 
Miss  Alicia,  as  she  rose.  "  You  woidd  have  made  a  great  de- 
tective, I  'm  sure." 

"  If  Ann  had  bei'U  with  liini,"  he  said,  rather  gloomily,  "  she'd 
have  caught  on  to  a  lot  more  than  1  have.  1  don't  feel  very 
chesty  about  the  way  I  've  managed  it." 

Miss  Alicia  went  up-stairs  shortly  afterward,  and  half  an 
hour  later  Tembarom  told  the  footmen  in  the  hall  that  they 
might  go  to  bed.  The  exjierinient  he  was  going  to  make  de- 
manded that  the  place  should  be  cleared  of  any  disturbiu<T  pres- 
ence, lie  had  been  thinking  it  over  for  some  time  past,  lie  had 
sat  in  the  private  room  of  ihe  great  nvv\"  specialist  in  Txmdon 
and  had  talked  it  over  with  him.  lie  had  talked  of  it  w.  ,  the 
duke  on  the  lawn  at  Stone  Hover.  There  had  been  a  flush  of 
color  in  the  older  man's  cheek-bones,  and  his  eyes  had  been  alight 
as  he  took  his  part  in  the  discussion.  He  had  addetl  the  touch  of 
his  own  personality  to  it,  as  always  happened. 

''  We  are  having  some  fine  moments,  my  good  fellow,"  he  had 
said,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  This  is  extremely  like  the  fourth  act. 
I  M  like  to  lie  sure  what  comes  next." 

"  1  'd  like  to  be  sure  myself,"  'I'embarom  answered.  ''  It's  as 
if  a  flash  of  lightning  came  sometimes,  and  then  things  clouded 
up.  And  sometimes  when  I  am  trying  something  out  he  '11 
get  so  excited  that  I  daren't  go  on  until  I've  talked  to  the 
doctor." 

It  was  the  excitement  he  was  dubio'.s  about  to-night.  It 
wns  not  possible  to  bo  (juite  certain  a?  to  the  entire  safety  of  the 
plan;  but  there  might  be  a  chance  —  even  a  big  chance  —  of 
wakening  some  cell  from  its  deadened  sleep.     Sir  Ormsby  Gallo- 
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way  had  talked  to  liim  a  ^'ood  ileal  alioiit  hrain  ctlls.  and  he 
had  li.Mtt'ncd  faithfully  and  learned  niote  lliaii  he  (ouhl  put  into 
scientific  Enjriirth,  (Jradiially,  during'  the  past  ninnlhs,  he  had 
hecn  coming  u[)on  stranp-ly  exeiting  hints  of  (  nrioiis  possihilities. 
They  had  heen  mere  hints  at  Hist,  and  had  seemed  almost  al.siird 
in  their  unhelievahleness.  Hut  each  one  luul  linked  itself  willi 
another,  and  led  him  on  to  further  wonderiii','  and  evploralinn. 
When  Miss  Alicia  and  I'alliser  had  m-vu  that  he  hxikrd  ahsorhed 
and  hallled,  it  had  heen  hecause  he  had  fre(|iieii(ly  found  liiniself. 
to  use  his  own  tiyures  of  speech,  "mixed  up  lo  heal  the  hand." 
He  had  not  known  which  way  t<»  turn  ;  hut  he  had  ;,'()iie  on  turn- 
ing hecause  he  could  not  escape  from  his  own  exeited  intcre>t, 
and  the  inevitid)le  emotion  roused  hy  heing  caught  in  the  whirl 
of  a  melodrama.  Tiiat  was  what  he'd  drupped  Into  —  a  whack- 
ing hig  play.  It  had  hegun  for  huu  wlu'n  Talford  hutted  in  that 
night  and  told  him  he  was  a  lost  heir,  with  a  fortune  and  an 
estate  in  Kngland;  and  the  curtain  had  l»een  jeiking  up  and 
down  ever  since.  But  there  had  heen  thrills  in  it.  (pacr  as  it  was. 
Something  doing  all  the  time,  hy  gee  I 

Ho  sat  and  smoked  his  pij)e  and  wished  Ann  were  with  him 
because  he  knew  he  was  not  as  cool  as  he  had  meant  to  he.  He 
felt  a  certain  tingling  of  excitement  in  his  hody;  and  this  was 
not  the  time  to  he  excited,  lie  waited  for  some  minutes  hefo!(> 
he  went  up-stairs.  It  was  true  that  Sfrangeways  had  heen  much 
better  lately.  He  had  seemed  to  11  nd  it  easier  to  follow  con- 
versation. During  the  past  k'W  days,  Temharom  had  t^dked  to 
him  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  about  the  house  and  its  various  be- 
longings. He  had  at  last  seemed  to  waki>n  to  an  interest  in  the 
picture-gallery.  Evidently  he  knew  something  of  piiture-gallei- 
ies  and  portraits,  and  found  himself  relieved  by  his  own  clearness 
of  thought  when  he  talked  of  them. 

"I  feel  better,"  he  said,  two  or  three  times. 
clearer  —  nearer." 

"Good  business!"  exclaimed  Temi)arom.     '• 
be  that  way.     Let  's  hold  on  to  pictures,     it  won't  be  any  time 
before  you  '11  be  remembering  whi're  vou  'Ve  seen  some." 

He  had  been  secretly  rather  strung  up;  ')ut  he  had  been  very 
gradual   in  approaching  his  final   suggestion   that  .some  night, 
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wlion  ovcrvtliiri;?  was  <iiiit't.  they  iiii>,'lit  p>^  and  liuik  al  tlic 
fialltTv  tojiitlitr. 

"  What  you  need  is  to  ^vt  out  of  the  way  of  Wiiiitiiiir  to  sliiv  in 
ono  place,"  he  ar-riKil.  " 'I'lu-  doctor  says  you  \c  irot  to  iiavc 
a  clian;.'!',  and  c\iti  goiii^,'  from  one  room  to  anotlicr  is  a  line 
thin;,'." 

Stran<:ewaya  had  looked  ^t  him  nnxiously  for  a  few  monieuts, 
even  suspiciously,  hut  his  face  liad  cleared  after  the  jtiok. 
lie  drew  himself  up  and  j)assrd  his  hand  over  ids  forehead. 

"  I  l)elievo  —  perhaps  he  is  ri^lit,"  he  murmured. 

"  Sure  he  's  ripht !  "  paid  Temliarom.  "  lie  's  tlu'  sort  of  chap 
wlio  oufrht  to  know.  He  's  hecn  made  into  a  hamiiet  for  knowim'. 
Sir  Ornisity  (ialloway,  hy  jinl.^s!  That  's  no  slouch  of  a  namei 
Oh,  ho  know.",  you  l)et  your  life!  " 

This  morninfr  when  he  had  seen  him  he  had  spoken  ol  the  plan 
again.  The  visitors  had  gone  away;  the  servants  could  he  sent 
outof  sight  and  hearing;  they  could  go  into  the  lihrary  and  smoke 
and  he  could  look  at  the  kooks.  And  then  ihoy  could  take  a  I'ok 
at  the  picture-gallery  if  he  wasn't  too  tired.  It  would  be  a 
clumge  anyhow. 


To-night,  as  ho  wont  up  the  huge  st^iircase,  Tembarom's  i  ,dm- 
ness  of  being  h.id  not  increased.  He  was  aware  of  a  tiuiiketied 
pulso  and  of  a  slight  dam})ucss  on  his  foroliead.  'J'he  de;id 
nilence  of  the  house  adiled  to  the  unusualness  of  things.  He 
could  not  romemher  ever  having  been  so  anxious  before.  e\ce[)t 
on  the  occasio!)  when  he  had  taken  his  first  day's  "stiilf"  to 
(Jalton,  and  luid  stood  watching  him  as  he  read  it.  His  forehead 
had  grown  damj)  then.  Rut  he  showed  no  outward  signs  of  ex- 
citement when  he  entered  the  room  and  t'ouiul  Strangeways 
standing,  perfectly  attired  in  ev(>niiig  dress. 

I'earson,  setting  things  in  order  at  the  other  siih'  of  the  room, 
was  taking  noti;  of  him  furtively  over  his  shoulder,  (^ute  in 
the  casual  manner  of  the  ordinary  man,  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  dressing  for  the  evening,  and  Pearson  had  thanked 
hi?  ?{ar=  for  the  fact  that  the  nccc^isary  j:ariiicnts  were  al  haml. 
From  the  first,  he  had  not  infrequently  asked  for  articles  such 
as  only  the  resources  of  a  complete  ma.sculine  wardrobe  could 
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supply;  and  on  one  occasion  lie  had  suddenly  wished  to  dress  for 
dinner,  and  the  lame  excuses  it  had  heen  necessary  to  make  had 
disturhed  him  horrihly  instead  of  pacifying  him.  To  explain 
that  his  condition  precluded  the  necessity  of  the  usual  appurte- 
nancec  would  have  been  out  of  the  (juestion.  lie  had  been  angry. 
What  did  Pearson  mean?  What  was  the  matter?  He  had  said 
it  over  and  over  again,  and  then  had  sunlc  into  a  hopelessly  be- 
wildered mood,  and  had  sat  huddled  in  his  dressing-gown  staring 
at  the  fire.  Pearson  had  been  so  harrowed  by  the  situation  that 
it  had  been  his  own  idea  to  suggest  to  his  master  that  all  possible 
requirements  should  be  provided.  There  were  occasions  when  it 
appeared  that  the  cloud  over  him  lifted  for  a  passing  moment, 
and  a  gleam  of  light  recalled  to  him  some  familiar  usage  of  his 
past.  When  he  had  finished  dressing,  Pearson  had  been  almost 
startled  by  the  amount  of  effect  produced  by  the  straight,  correctly 
cut  lines  of  black  and  white.  The  mere  change  of  clothes  had 
suddenly  changed  the  man  himself  —  had  "  douo  something 
to  him,"  Pearson  put  it.  After  his  first  glance  at  the 
mirror  he  had  straightened  himself,  as  if  recognizing  the 
fault  of  his  own  carriage.  When  he  crossed  the  room  it  was  with 
the  action  of  a  man  who  has  been  trained  to  move  well.  The 
good  looks,  which  had  been  almost  hidden  behind  a  veil  of  un- 
certainty of  expression  and  strained  fearfulness,  became  obvious. 
He  was  tall,  and  his  lean  limbs  were  splendidly  hung  together. 
His  head  was  perfectly  set,  and  the  bearing  of  his  square  shoulders 
was  a  soldierly  thing.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  handsome  man 
Tembarom  and  Pearson  found  themselves  gazing  at.  Each 
glanced  involuntarily  at  the  other. 

"  Now  that 's  first-rate  !  I  'm  glad  you  feel  like  coming,"  Tem- 
barom plunged  in.  He  did  n't  intend  to  give  him  too  much  time 
to  think. 

"  Thank  you.  It  will  be  a  change,  as  you  said,"  Strangeways 
answered.     "  One  needs  change." 

His  deep  eyes  looked  somewhat  deeper  than  usual,  but  his  man- 
ner was  that  of  any  well-bred  man  doing  an  accustomed  thing. 
If  he  had  been  an  ordinary  guest  in  the  house,  and  his  host  had 
dropped  into  his  room,  he  would  have  compurted  himself  in 
exactly  the  same  way. 
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Thoy  went  together  down  the  corridor  as  if  they  had  passed 
down  it  together  a  dozen  times  before.  On  the  stairway  Strange- 
ways  looked  at  the  tapestries  with  the  interest  of  a  familiarized 
intelligence. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  old  place,"  he  said,  as  they  crossed  the  hall. 
"  That  armor  was  worn  by  a  crusader."  He  hesitated  a  moment 
when  they  entered  the  library,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
He  went  to  the  hearth  and  took  the  chair  his  host  offered  him, 
and,  lighting  a  cigar,  sat  smoking  it.  If  T.  Tembarom  had 
chanced  to  be  a  man  of  an  analytical  or  metaphysical  order  of 
intellect  he  would  have  found,  during  the  past  month,  many 
things  to  lead  him  far  in  mental  argument  concerning  the 
weird  wonder  of  the  human  mind  —  of  its  power  where  its 
possessor,  the  body,  is  concerned,  its  sometime  closeness  to  the 
surface  of  sentient  being,  its  sometime  remoteness.  lie  would 
have  known  —  awed,  marveling  at  the  blackness  of  the  pit  into 
which  it  can  descend  —  the  unknown  shades  that  may  enfold  it 
and  imprison  its  gropings.  The  old  Duke  of  Stone  had  sat  and 
pondered  many  an  hour  over  stories  his  favorite  companion  had 
related  to  him.  What  curious  and  subtle  proces.^es  had  the  queer 
fellow  not  been  watching  in  the  closely  guai'dcd  quiet  of  the 
room  where  the  stranger  had  spent  his  days;  the  strange  thing 
cowering  in  its  darkness ;  the  ray  of  light  piercing  the  cloud  one 
day  and  seeming  lost  again  the  next;  the  stru ingles  the  imprisoned 
thing  made  to  come  forth  —  to  cry  out  that  u  was  but  immured, 
not  wholly  conquered,  and  that  some  hour  would  arrive  when 
it  would  fight  its  way  through  at  last.  Tembarom  had  not 
entered  into  psychological  research.  He  had  been  entirely  un- 
complex  in  his  attitude,  sitting  down  before  his  problem  as 
a  besieger  might  have  sat  down  before  a  castle.  The  duke 
had  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  was  not  a  good  enough 
thing  that  he  had  been  so  simple  about  it,  merely  continuing  to 
believe  thi.  best  with  an  unswerving  obstinacy  and  lending  a  hand 
when  he  could.  A  never  flagging  sympathy  had  kept  him  singu- 
larly alive  to  every  chance,  and  now  and  then  he  had  illumina- 
tions which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  cleverer  man,  and  which 
the  duke  had  rubbed  his  hands  over  in  half-amused,  half-touched 
elation.    How  he  had  kept  his  head  level  and  held  to  his  purpose ! 
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T.  Tcmbarom  talked  but  little  as  he  sat  in  his  big  chair  and 
smoked.     Best  let  him  alone  and  give  him  time  to  get  used  to  the 
newness,  he  thought.     Nothing  must  happen  that  could  give 
him  a  jolt.     Let  things  sort  of  sink  into  him,  and  perhaps  they  'd 
set  him  to  thinking  and  lead  him  somewhere.     Strangevvays 
himself  evidently  did  riot  want  talk.     He  never  wanted  it  unless 
he  was  excited.     He  was  not  excited  now,  and  had  settled  down 
as  if  he  was  comfortable.     Having  finished  one  cigar  he  took 
another,  and  began  to  smoke  it  much  more  slowly  than  he  had 
smoked  his  first.     The  slowness  began  to  arrest  Tembarom's  at- 
tention.    This  was  the  smoking  of  a  man  who  was  either  grow- 
ing sleepy  or  sinking  into  deep  thought,  becoming  oblivious  to 
what  he  was  doing.     Sometimes  he  held  the  cigar  absently 
tween  his  strong,  fine  fingers,  seeming  to  forget  it.     Ter     )r. 
watched  him  do  this  until  he  saw  it  go  out,  and  its  wh        sh 
drop  on  the  rug  at  his  feet.     He  did  not  notice  it,  but  sat  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  his  own  being,  growing  more  remote. 
What  was  going  on  under  his  absorbed  stillness?     Tembaroiii 
would  not  have  moved  or  spoken  "  for  a  block  of  Fifth  Avenue," 
he  said  internally.     The  dark  eyes  seemed  to  become  darker  until 
there  was  only  a  pin's  pcnnt  of  light  to  be  seen  in  their  pupils. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  looking  at  something  at  a  distance  —  at  a 
strangely  long  distance.     Twice  he  turned  his  head  and  appeared 

to  look  slowly  round  the  room,  but  not  as  normal  people  look 

as  if  it  also  was  at  the  strange,  long  distance  from  him,  and  ho 
were  somewhere  outside  its  walls.  It  was  an  uncanny  thing  to 
be  a  spectator  to. 

"How  dead  still  the  room  is!"  Tcmbarom  found  himself 
thinking. 

It  was  "  dead  still."  And  it  was  a  queer  deal  sitting,  not  dar- 
ing to  move  —  just  watching.  Something  was  bound  to  happen, 
sure!     What  was  it  going  to  be? 

Strangeways'  cigar  dropped  from  his  fingers  and  appeared 
to  rouse  him.  He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then  stooped 
quite  naturally  to  pick  it  up. 

"  I  forgot  it  altogether.     It 's  gone  out,"  he  remarked. 

"  Have  another,"  suggested  Tembarom,  moving  the  box  nearer 
to  him. 
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No,  thank  you."  He  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  wall  of 
l)()ok-slielvos.  And  Tembarom's  eve  was  caught  again  by  the 
fineness  of  movement  and  line  the  evening  clothes  made  manifest. 
"What  a  swell  he  looked  when  he  moved  about  like  that! 
What  a  swell,  by  jings!" 

ire  looked  along  the  lino  of  slielves  and  presontlv  took  a  book 
down  and  opened  it.  He  turned  over  its  leaves  until  something 
arrested  his  attention,  and  then  he  fell  to  reading  He  read 
several  minutes,  while  Tembarom  watched  him.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  his  laughing  a  little. 

"  Listen  to  this,"  he  said,  and  began  to  read  something  in  a 
language  totally  unknown  to  his  hearer.  "  A  man  who  writes  that 
sort  of  thing  about  a  woman  is  an  old  bounder,  whether  he  's  a 
poet  or  not.  There 's  a  small,  biting  spitefulness  about  it  that 's 
cattish." 

"Who  did  it?"  Tembarom  inquire',  softlv.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  lead  him  on. 

"Horace.  In  spite  of  his  genius,  he  sometimes  makes  vou 
feel  he  was  rather  a  blackguard." 

"  Horace !  "  For  the  moment  T.  Tembarom  forgot  himself. 
"  I  always  heard  he  was  a  sort  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  old  guv  —  old 
Horace  Greeley.  The  Tribune  was  no  yellow  journal  when  he 
had  it." 

He  was  sorry  he  had  spoken  the  next  moment.  Stran<reways 
looked  puzzled.  " 

"  The  Trihune,"  he  hesitated.     "  The  Roman  Tribune?  " 

"  No,  New  York.  lie  started  it  —  old  Horace  did.  But  per- 
haps we're  not  talking  of  tiie  same  man." 

Strangeways  hesitated  again. 

"No,  I  think  we're  not,"  ho  answered  politely. 

"  I  've  made  a  break,"  thought  Tembarom.     "  I  ought  to  have 
kept  ray  mouth  shut.     I  must  try  to  switch  him  back." 
_   Strangeways  was  looking  down  at  the  back  of  the  book  he  held 
m  his  hand. 

"This  one  was  the  Latin  poet,  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  65 
B.  C.     You  know  him,"  ho  said. 

^   "Oh,  that  one!"  eselaimcd  Tembarom,  as  if  with  au  air  of 
immense  relief.    "WTiat  a  fool   I   was  to  forget!     I'm   glad 
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it 's  him.    Will  you  go  on  reading  and  let  me  hear  some  more? 
He's  a  winner  from  Winnersville  —  that  Horace  is." 

Perhaps  it  was  a  sort  of  miracle,  accomplished  by  his  great 
desire  to  help  the  right  thing  to  liaiipen,  to  stave  off  any  shadow 
of  the  wrong  thing.  Whatsoever  the  reason,  Strangeways  waited 
only  a  moment  before  turning  to  iiis  book  again.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  link  in  some  chain  slowly  forming  itself  to  drag  him 
back  from  his  wanderings.  And  T.  Tembarom,  lightly  sweating 
as  a  frightened  horse  will,  sat  smoking  another  pipe  and  listening 
intently  to  "  Satires  "  and  "  Lampoons,"  read  aloud  in  the  Latin 
of  G5  B.  C. 

"By  gee!"  he  said  faithfully,  at  intervals,  when  he  saw  on 
the  reader's  face  that  the  moment  was  ripe.  "■  He  knew  it  all  — 
old  Horace  —  didn't  he?" 

He  had  steered  his  charge  back.  Things  were  coming  along 
the  line  to  him.  He  'd  learned  Latin  at  one  of  these  big  Eng- 
lish schools.  Boys  always  learned  Latin,  the  duke  had  told  him. 
They  just  had  to.  Most  of  thorn  hated  it  like  thunder,  and 
they  used  to  be  caned  when  they  did  n't  recite  it  right.  Perhaps 
if  he  went  on  he'd  begin  to  remember  the  school.  A  queer 
part  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he  was  not 
reading  his  own  language. 

He  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  remember  anything  in  particular, 
but  went  on  quite  naturally  for  some  minutes.  He  had  replaced 
Horace  on  the  shelf  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  down  another 
volume  when  he  paused,  as  if  recalling  something  else. 

"  Were  n't  we  going  to  see  the  picture-gallery  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Is  n't  it  getting  late  ?     I  should  like  to  see  the  portraits." 

"  No  hurry,"  answered  T.  Tembarom.  "  I  was  just  waiting 
till  you  were  ready.     But  we  '11  go  right  away,  if  you  like." 

They  went  without  further  ceremony.  As  they  walked  through 
the  hall  and  down  the  corridors  side  by  side,  an  imaginative 
person  might  have  felt  that  perhaps  the  eyes  of  an  ancient 
darkling  portrait  or  so  looked  down  at  the  pair  curiously:  the 
long,  loosely  built  New  Yorker  rather  slouching  along  by  the 
soldierly,  almost  romantic  figure  wliich,  in  a  measure,  suggested 
that  others  not  unlike  it  miglit  have  trod  the  same  oaken  floor, 
wearing  rufF  and  doublet,  or  lace  jabot  and  sword.     There  was 
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11  far  cry  botwpon  tlip  two,  l)ut  th;-,  walkod  closely  in  friendly 
union.     When    they    entered    the    pietuiv-jraihTv 'Strangewaya 
paused  a  moment  again,  and  stood  peering  down"  its  lengtli. 
'•It  is  veiy  dindy  lighted.      How  can  we  see?"  he  said.' 
"  I  told   l'e:ir~on  (o  leave  it  dini,"  'i'eml)iirom  answered.     "  I 
wanted  it  just  that  way  at  first." 

He  tried  — and  sueeeeded  tolcrahly  well  —  to  sav  it  easuallv, 
as  he  led  the  way  ahead  of  tlu-ni.  Fie  and  the  d'uke  had  not 
talked  the  seheme  over  for  nothing.  As  his  grace  had  said,  thev 
had  '•  worked  the  thing  uj)."  As  iWy  moved  down  the  gallery, 
the  men  and  women  in  their  frames  looked  like  ghosts  staring 
out  to  see  what  was  about  to  hajjpen. 

"We'll  turn  up  tlie  lights  after  a  while,"  T.  Tembarom  ex- 
plained, still  casually.  "  There  's  a  j)ieture  here  T  think  a  good 
Oral  of.  I  've  stood  and  looked  at  it  pretty  often.  It  r,,-minded 
me  of  some  one  the  first  day  I  set  eyes  on  it ;  but  it  was  (piite  a 
time  before  I  made  np  my  mind  wiio  it  was.  It  used  to  drive 
me  half  dotty  trying  to  tliink  it  out." 
"Which  one  was  it?'"  asked  Strangeways. 
'•  We  're  ming  to  it.  I  want  to  see  if  'it  reminds  vou  of  any 
one.     An  <  you  to  see  it  sudden."     "  It's  got 'to  be  sud- 

den," he  had  s,  .1  to  the  duke.  '•  If  it's  going  to  ])an  out,  I 
believe  it 's  got  to  be  sudden."  "That's  why  I  had  the  rest'of 
'em  left  dim.  I  told  Pearson  to  leave  a  lamp  I  could  turn  up 
•  iiiick,"  he  said  to  Strangeways. 

The  lamp  was  on  a  table  near  by  and  was  shaded  by  a  screen, 
lie  took  it  from  the  shadow  and  "lifted  it  suddenlv,  so  that  its 
full  gleam  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  the  handsome  voutli  with 
the  lace  collar  and  the  dark,  drooping  eyes.  It  was  done  in  a 
second,  with  a  dramatically  unexpected  swiftness.  His  heart 
jumped  up  and  down. 

"Who's    that?"   he   demanded,   with    abruptness   so   sharp- 
pitched  that  the  gallery  echoed  with  the  sound.     "  Who  's  that  ?  " 
lie  heard  a  hard,  quick  gas]i,  a  sound  which  was  momentarily 
a  little  iorrible.  as  if  the  man'^  soul  was  being  jerked  out  of 
his  body's  de])ths. 
"  Who  i:^  ho  ?  "  he  cried  ayain.     "'  Tell  me." 
After  the  gasp,  Strangeways  stood  still  and  stared.     His  eyes 
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were  glued  to  the  canvas,  drops  of  sweat  came  out  on  his  fore- 
lioad,  and  he  was  sluidderinfr.  He  l)t'«:fan  to  l)ack  away  witli  a 
look  of  gruesome  struggle.  lie  backed  and  backed,  and  stared 
and  stared.  The  gasp  came  twice  again,  and  then  his  voice 
seemed  to  tear  itself  loose  from  some  power  that  was  holding  it 
back. 

«  Th  —  at !  "  he  cried.     "  It  is  —  it  —  is  Miles  Hugo !  " 

The  last  words  were  almost  a  shout,  and  he  shook  as  if  he  would 
have  fallen.  But  T.  Tembarom  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  held  him,  breathing  fast  himself.  Gee !  if  it  was  n't  like 
a  tiling  in  a  play ! 

"  Page  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,"  ho  rattled  off. 
"  Died  of  smallpox  when  he  was  nineteen.  Miles  Hugo!  Miles 
Hugo !  You  hold  on  to  that  for  all  your  worth.  And  hold  on 
to  me.     I  '11  keep  you  steady.     Say  it  again." 

"  Miles  Hugo."  The  poor  majestic-looking  fellow  almost 
sobbed  it.    "  Where  am  I  ?    What  is  the  name  of  this  place?  " 

"  It 's  Temple  Barholm  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  England. 
Hold  on  to  that,  too  —  like  thunder !  " 

Strangeways  held  the  young  man's  arm  with  hands  that 
clutched.  He  dragged  at  him.  His  nightmare  held  him  yet ; 
Tembarom  siw  it,  but  flashes  of  light  were  blinding  him. 

"Who" — he  pleaded  in  a  shaking  and  hollow  whisper  — 
"  are  you  ?  " 

Here  was  a  stumper!  By  jings!  By  jings!  And  not  a 
minute  to  think  it  out.  But  the  answer  came  all  right  —  all 
right! 

"  My  name  's  Tembarom.  T.  Tembarom."  And  he  grinned 
his  splendid  grin  from  sheer  sense  of  relief.  "I'm  a  Xcw 
Yorker  —  Brooklyn.  I  was  just  f'M'ked  in  here  anyhow.  Don't 
you  waste  time  thinking  over  me.  You  sit  down  here  and  do 
your  durndest  with  Miles  Hugo." 


Th— at !"  he  cried,     "  It  is-it-is  Miles  Husio  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

EMBAROM  (lid  not  look  as  though  ho  had 
slept  particularly  well,  MisvS  Alicia  thought, 
\       K     i  when  they  mot  the  next  morning ;  but  when 

\.±  \\  J  ^  ^^^^  askod  hini  whether  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  last  night's  experiment,  lie 
answered  tliat  he  had  not.  The  experiment 
had  come  out  all  right,  but  Strangoways 
had  l)oon  a  good  deal  worked  up,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  sleep  until  daylight.  Sir 
Ormsby  (falloway  was  to  arrive  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  'd  probaljly  give  him  some- 
thing quieting.  Had  the  coming  down- 
stairs seemed  to  help  him  to  recall  anything?  Miss  Alicia  nat- 
urally inquired.  Tembarom  thought  it  had.  He  drove  to  Stone 
Hover  and  spent  the  morning  with  the  duke;  he  even  lunched 
with  him.  He  returned  in  time  to  receive  Sir  Ormsby  Galloway, 
however,  and  until  that  great  personage  left,  they  were  together 
in  Mr.  Strangoways'  rooms, 

"  I  guess  I  shall  get  him  up  to  London  to  the  place  where  Sir 
Ormsby  wants  him,"  he  said  rather  nervously,  after  dinner. 
"  I  'm  not  going  to  miss  any  chances.  If  he  '11  go,  I  can  get  him 
away  quietly  some  time  when  I  can  fix  it  so  there 's  no  one  about 
to  worry  him." 

She  felt  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  go  much  into  detail.  He 
had  never  had  the  habit  of  entering  into  the  details  connected 
with  his  strange  charge.  She  believed  it  was  because  he  felt  the 
subject  too  abnormal  not  to  seem  a  little  awesome  to  her  sympa- 
thetic timidity.  She  did  not  ask  questions  because  she  was  afraid 
she  could  not  ask  them  intelligently.  In  fact,  the  knowledge 
that  this  unknown  man  was  living  through  his  struggle  with  his 
lost  past  in  the  remote  rooms  of  the  west  wing,  almost  as  though 
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lie  were  a  secret  prisoner,  did  sepm  a  little  awesome  when  one 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  tlu«  dmk  ni);ht  and  thouplit  of  it. 

Dminj?  the  passage  of  the  next  few  wcks,  'rend)aroiii  went  np 
to  London  several  times.  Once  he  seemed  called  there  suddenly, 
as  it  was  only  during  dinner  that  he  told  her  he  was  goin;,'  to 
take  a  late  train,  and  should  leave  the  house  after  she  had  gont; 
to  hed.  She  felt  as  thougli  soinetliing  important  must  have 
happened,  and  hoped  it  was  nothing  disturbing. 

When  he  had  said  that  Captain  Palliser  would  return  to  visit 
them,  her  private  impression,  despite  his  laugh,  had  heeti  that  it 
must  surelv  he  some  time  hefore  this  would  occur.  But  a  little 
more  than'three  weeks  later  he  appeared,  preceded  only  halt  an 
hour  by  a  telegram  asking  whether  he  might  not  spend  a  night 
with  them  on  his  wav  farther  north.  He  could  not  at  all  under- 
stand why  the  telegram,  which  he  said  he  had  sent  the  day 
before,  had  been  delayed. 

A  certain  fatigued  haggardnes?  in  his  eonntennnce  caused  .Miss 
Alicia  to  ask  whether  he  had  been  ill,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
had  at  least  not  been  well,  as  a  result  of  long  and  too  hurried 
journeys,  and  the  streniiousness  of  extende<l  and  profoundly  seri- 
ous interviews  with  his  capitalist  and  iiiiignates. 

"  Xo  man  can  engineer  gigantic  sclicmes  to  success  without 
feeling  the  reaction  when  his  load  drops  from  h's  shoulders,"  he 

remarked. 

"You've  carried  it  quite  through?"  inqu      l  remharom. 

"We  have  set  on  foot  one  of  the  largest,  most  sulistantially 
capitalized  companies  in  the  European  business  world,''  Talliser 
replied,  with  the  composure  which  is  almost  indifTerence. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Teml)arom  cheerfully. 

He  watched  his  guest  a  good  deal  during  the  day.  He  was  a 
bad  color  for  a  man  who  had  just  steered  clear  of  all  shoals  and 
reached  the  highest  point  of  success.  He  had  a  haggard  eye 
its  well  as  haggard  face.  1 1  was  a  territled  eye  when  its  desper- 
ate d(>terminati()n  to  hide  its  terrors  dmiijied  from  it  for  iui  in- 
stant, as  a  veil  might  drop.  A  certain  restlessness  was  manile.^! 
in  liim,  and  he  talked  more  than  usual.  He  was  going  to  niak^' 
a  visit  in  Northumberland  to  an  elderly  lady  of  great  possession^ 
It  was  to  be  vaguelv  gathered  that  she  was  somewhat  interestc-l 
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in  tho  groat  company  —  (li,.  f'.-diir.  Sli(>  was  n  rrmnrkahle  old 
pcrs..!!  who  foiuiil  a  ciM-tain  aKiccal)!!'  cxcitt'nient  in  <laitl)Iiii<r  in 
stuiks.  She  was  rich  onou«,'ii  to  be  in  a  position  to  regard  il  m 
a  sort  of  ganit".  and  he  had  iieen  ahU'  on  several  occasions  to 
nlFord  iier  entertainment.  He  would  remain  a  few  davs,  and 
spend  his  time  chietly  in  telling  her  the  details  of  the  great 
scheme  and  the  nuinni'r  in  whi(  h  they  were  to  he  developed. 

"  If  she  can  play  with  things  that  way,  she  '11  he  sure  to  want 
stock  in  it,"  TiMuharom  remarked. 

"  If  she  does,  she  must  make  up  her  mind  quickly,"  Palliser 
smiled,  "or  she  will  not  he  able  to  get  it.  It  is  iiot  easy  to 
lay  one's  hands  on  even  now," 

Tembarom  thought  of  certain  speculators  of  entirely  insignifi- 
cant standing  of  whom  lie  had  chanced  to  see  and  hear  anecdotes 
in  Xew  York.  Most  of  them  were  youths  of  obscure  origin  who 
sold  newspapers  or  blacked  boots,  or  "swapped"  articles  the 
value  of  whieh  lay  in  the  desire  they  could  excite  in  other  persons 
to  possess  them.  A  popular  method  k.iown  as  *"  blul! "  was 
their  most  trusted  weapon,  ami  gven  at  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  Tembarom  had  always  regarded  it  as  singularly  obvious.  lie 
always  detested  "  blulF,"  whatsoever  its  disguise,  and  was  rather 
mystified  by  its  ingenious  faith  in  itself. 

"He's  got  badly  stung,"  was  his  internal  comment  as  he 
pucked  at  his  pipe  and  smiled  urbanely  at  Palliser  across  the  room 
as  tliey  sat  together.  "  He  's  come  here  with  some  sort  of  deal 
on  tiiat  he  knows  he  could  n't  work  with  any  one  but  just  such 
a  fool  as  he  thinks  I  am.  I  guess,"  he  added  in  composed  re- 
flectiveness, "  I  don't  really  know  how  big  a  fool  I  do  look." 

Whatsoever  the  deal  Avas,  he  would  be  likely  to  let  it  be  known 
in  time. 

"  He  '11  get  it  off  his  chest  if  he  's  going  away  to-morrow,"  de- 
cided Tembarom.  "If  there's  anything  he 's"  found  out,  he'll 
use  it.  If  it  does  n't  ])an  out  as  he  thinks  it  will  he  '11  just  float 
away  to  his  old  lady." 

He  gave  Palliser  every  chance,  talking  to  him  and  encourag- 
ing him  to  talk,  even  asking  him  to  let  him  look  over  the  pros- 
pectus of  tlie  new  company  and  explain  details  to  him,  as  he  was 
going  to  explain  them  to  the  old  lady  in  Northumberland.     He 
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opiiu'il  lip  av  us;  l)ut  for  a  time  Pallisor  made  no  attempt 
to  Htroll  down  iIi'Mh.  llin  walk  would  he  a  Htroll,  1  endmroin 
knrw.  heinK  fairiiii  r  with  his  methodn.     His  aspect  would  h* 
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:.t  lii 
uider 


ttle  concerned.     He  would  he  t;ipahle     I  a 

if  he  felt  that  concern  on  his  part  was  in 

■  :    I-  a  factor.     Teinhaioni  was  aware,  among 

iiu  .x?ent  persons  wouKl  feci  that  it  was  imuni- 

!  .i  very  vareful  in  their  tre^tmeni  of  hini. 

nj:  tl  .ncs  over  heforc  he  decided  up<  .1  th- 

he  would  l)egin,   if  he  hegaii. 

I  to  lose  or  to  win,  Temharom  realized 

lold  hack  until  he  felt  sonh  thing  like 


mil  1 


that  of  a  nv 
slightly  ru  '  ■ 
any  degree  ■ 
other  things 
hent  upon  t. 
He  seemed  t 
psychological 
When  a  mat 
that  he  woul 

solid  ground  .. ,         ,     i-  .. 

After  Miss  Alkia  iia.i  I  tt  them  for  the  night,  perhaps  he  fell, 
as  a  result  of  thinking  \h"  matter  over,  that  he  had  u-ached  a 
foothold    of    a    firmness    at    least   somewhat    to   be    depended 

upon.  ,   ,.,  ,  „ 

"•  What  a  change  you  have  made  in  that  poor  woman  s  lite ! 

he  said,  walking  to  the  side-tahle  and  helping  himself  to  a  brandy 

and  soda.     -  What  a  change!  " 

"  It  struck  me  that  a  change  was  needed  just  about  the  time  I 

dropped  in,"  answered  his  host. 

"All   the  same,"  suggested    Palliser,   tolerantly,   "you   were 

immensely  generous.     She  wasn't  entitled   to  expect    it,  yoii 

know.'' 

"She   didn't  expect   anything,  not   a  darned   thing,"   said 

Temharom.     "  That  was  what  hit  me."' 

Palliser  smiled  a  cold,  amiable  smile.  His  slim,  neatly  litte.i 
person  looked  a  little  shrunken  and  less  straight  than  was  it^ 
habit,  and  its  slackness  suggested  itself  as  being  part  of  the 
harry  and  fatigue  which  made  his  face  and  eyes  haggard  undtr 

his  pale,  smooth  hair.  .    ■,-       , 

"  Do  you  purpose  to  provide  for  the  future  of  all  your  indigent 

relatives  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  my  dear  chap?  ' 

he  inquired.  ,        „  „ 

« I  won't  refuse  till  T  'm  asked,  anyhow,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Asked '  "  Palliser  repeated.     "  I  'm  one  of  them,  you  know. 

and  Lady  Mallowe  is  another.     There  are  lots  of  us,  when  we 
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rome  out  of  our  hoi,...     if  Jt '«  only  a  n.attor  of  askiuK.  wo  ...K-ht 
ill  dcsccrul  (111  yon.  * 

Toml.aroni.  smilin-.  wonder..,!  whefher  tli.-v  had  n't  d,.s,i.n(!..(l 
already,  and  whether  the  di'scenl  had  h„  far  been  all  thai  thev  had 
antieipated. 

I'alliHer  strolled  down  his  o{M^ne(l  av.nue  with  an  inc.Jdental  air 
which   was  entirely  eredital.lo   to  his   training'  of  hiniMlf      T 
leniliarom  aeknowledg,  d  that  nuu'i. 

••  You  arc  too  genenms/'  said  Palliser.  "  You  are  the  sort  of 
fellow  who  will  always  need  all  he  h,  s.  ;  nd  tnore.  Th..  way 
you  go  among  the  villager^ !  You  think  v.-u  merelv  slouei,  about 
and  keep  it  quiet,  but  you  don't.  You  've  ,H  an  example  no  other 
landowner  can  expect  to  live  up  to,  or  intends  K.  It 's  too 
lavish.  It's  pernicious,  d.ir  chap.  I  have  heard  all  about 
the  cottage  you  arc  doing  ov.r  for  iVarson  and  his  bride.  You 
had  better  invest  in  the  Cedric." 

Teinbaroni  wanted  him  to  go  on,  if  there  was  anvtiiing  in  it 
lie  made  his  face  look  as  he  know  Palliser  hoped  it  would  lo.,k 
when  the  psychological  mom.  nt  came.  Its  expression  was  P.)t  a 
deterrent;  ir:  fact,  it  had  a  character  not  unlikelv  to  lea.l  an  eager 
man,  or  one  who  was  not  as  wholly  experienced  as  he  believed 
he  was,  to  rush  down  a  steep  hill  into  the  sea,  after  the  manner 
of  the  swine  in  the  parable. 

Heaven  knew  Palliser  did  not  mean  to  rush,  and  was  not 
aware  wh.  n  the  rush  began;  but  he  had  reason  to  be  so  much 
Jiiore  eager  than  he  professed  to  be  that  momentarily  l-  -wcrved, 
despite  himself,  and  ceased  to  be  casual. 

'•  It  is  an  enormous  opportunity,"  he  said  — "  timber  hinds  in 
Mexico,  you  kn,.w.     If  you  had  spent  vour  life  in  Kn-dand,  y.)u 
would  n^ahze  that  tiriii)er  has  become  a  d.'sperate  ne.essifv,  and 
that  the  difficulties  vhich  exist  in  tiic  wa .  of  supplying  the  de- 
mand are  almost  insuperable.     These  for.  >ts  are  virtually  bound- 
less, and  the  company  which  controls  th.m— " 
"  That 's  a  good  spiel !  "  broke  m  Temharom. 
It  sounded  like  tne  crudely  artless  int.'rruption  of  a  person 
whoso  perceptions  l^ft  much  to  h-  desii.  !.     T.  Tembarom  kueu 
what  it  sound.  1  like.     If  Palliser  lost     is  t.nif,cr,  h..  would  <Tet 
over  the  ground  faster .  and  lie  wantc!  liini  to  get  .m-r  the  ground 
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"  1  'm  afraid  I  don't  understand,"  lie  replied  rather  stiffly. 

"There  was  a  fellow  1  knew  in  New  York  who  used  to  sell 
type-writers,  and  he  had  a  thing  to  say  he  used  to  reel  off  when 
any  one  looked  like  a  customer.     He  used  to  eall  it  his  '  spiel.'  " 

Palliser's  quick  glance  at  him  asked  questions,  and  his  stiffness 
did  not  relax  itself. 

"  Is  this  New  York  chaff?  "  he  inquired  (oldly. 

"  No,"  Tembarom  said.     "  You  "re  not  doing  it  for  ten  per. 

He  was." 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  said  Talliser.  "  Neither  would  you  be  do- 
ing it  for  ten  per  if  you  went  into  it."  His  voice  changed.  He 
became  slightly  haughty.  "  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  on  my 
part  to  think  you  might  care  to  connect  yourself  with  it.  You 
liave  not,  of  course,  been  in  the  position  to  comprehend  such 

matters." 

"If  I  was  what  1  look  like,  that'd  stir  mc  up  and  make 
me  feel  bad,"  thought  T.  Tembarom,  with  cheerful  ccMiiprehcn- 
sion  of  this,  at  least.  "  1  M  have  to  rush  in  and  try  to  prove  to 
him  that  I  was  as  accustomed  to  bi-  business  as  he  is,  and  that 
it  did  n't  rattle  me.  The  way  to  do  it  that  would  come  most 
natural  would  be  to  show  I  was  ready  to  buy  as  big  a  block  of 
stock  as  any  other  fellow." 

But  the  expression  of  his  face  did  not  change.  He  only  gave 
a  half-awkward  sort  of  laugh. 

"  I  guess  1  can  learn,"  he  said. 

Palliser  felt  the  foothold  become  firmer.  The  boiuuler  was 
interested,  but,  after  a  bounder's  fashion,  was  either  nervous  or 
imagined  that  a  show  of  hesitation  looked  shrewd.  The  slight 
hit  made  at  his  inexperience  in  investment  had  irritated  him  and 
made  him  feel  less  cock-sure  of  himself.  A  slightly  offended 
manner  might  be  the  best  weapon  to  rely  ujion. 

"I  thought  you  might  care  to  have  the  thing  made  clear  to 
you,"  he  continued  indifferently.  "  I  meant  to  explain.  You 
may  take  the  chance  or  leave  it,  as  you  like,  of  course.  That 
is  nothing  to  me  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  But,  after  all,  we 
are  as  I  said,  relatives  of  a  sort,  and  it  is  a  gigantic  opportunity. 
Suppose  we  change  the  subject.  Is  that  the  Sunday  Earlh  I  see 
by  you  on  Uic  table  ?  "    He  leaned  forward  to  lake  the  paper,  as 
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though  the  suhjc't  really  wro  dropped;  hut,  after  a  soemin-rlv 
nervous  suck  or  two  at  hi.  pipe,  Tembarom  can.e  to  his  as.isla.rce. 
It  vvouklnt  do  to  let  hiiu  f|iiiet  down  too  niueh 
,"/'"!  ^°  y!»"  '^lorganlMlt.-  he  .aid  hesitatingly,  "  but  I  can  see 
that  It  s  a  big  opportunity -for  some  one  else.  Let's  have 
a  look  over  the  prospectus  again." 

Palliser  paused  in  his  uneonee'rned  opening  of  the  eopv  of  the 
bunday  harth.  Il,s  manner  soniewhar  disgustedly  implied  in- 
decision as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  allow  oneself  to 
be  dropped  and  taken  up  bv  turns. 

voice^''  '""  ''""""  '"''"  ^'''^*- "  ^'^^^^''^^  ^vith  a  certain  chill  of 

"Yes.  I  don-t  mind  trying  to  catch  on  to  what's  doing  in 
any  big  scheme.  ^ 

Palliser  did  not  lay  aside  his  suggestion  of  cold  semi-ivluclanco 
more  readily  than  any  man  who  knew  his  business  woul.l  have 
laid  It  asule.  H,s  manner  at  the  outset  was  .|uite  perlVct.  His 
sole  inepulude  lay  in  his  feeling  a  too  great  confidc.nce  in  the 
exact  quality  ol  his  .  upanion-'s  type,  as  1...  summed  it  up.  lie 
d.d  not  calculate  on  the  variations  from  ,.11  tvpe  sometimes 
provided   by  circumstances. 

He  produced  his  papers  without  too  obvious  eagerness.  He 
spread  them  upon  the  table,  and  coolly  examined  them  himself 
before  beginning  his  explanati.,n.  There  was  more  to  explain  to 
H  foreigner  and  one  unused  to  investment  tlian  there  would  be 
to  a  wan  who  was  an  Englishman  and  familiar  with  the  methods 
<'t  large  companies,  Ire  sai.l.  He  went  into  technicalities,  so  to 
.^peak,  and  used  rapidly  and  lightly  some  imposing  words  ami 
plirases,  to  which  T.  Tembarom  listened  attentivelv,  but  without 
any  special  air  of  illumination.  He  dealt  with  statistics  and  the 
r  suiting  probabilities.  He  made  apparent  the  existing  condition 
of  England  s  inability  to  supply  an  enormous  and  unceasing 
ll'.nand  for  timber.  He  had  a.quired  divers  excellent  methods 
ot^s  ating  his  case   to  the   party  of  the  second  part. 

or  matches  like  grim  <leath,  and  that  the  time  was  n't  out  of  sight 
vhen  .vou  d  have  to  give  fifty-seven  dollars  an.l  a  half  for  a 
luuliipick,     leuibarom  afterwards  said  to  the  duke. 
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What  Tembarora  was  thinking  as  he  listened  to  him  waa 
that  he  was  not  getting  over  the  ground  with  much  rapidity, 
and  that  it  was  time  something  was  doing.  He  had  not  watched 
him  for  weeks  without  learning  divers  of  his  idiosyncrasies. 

"  If  he  thought  1  wanted  to  know  what  he  thinks  i  'd  a  heap 
rather  not  know,  he  'd  never  tell  me,"  he  speculiited.  ''  If 
he  gets  a  bit  hot  in  the  collar,  he  may  let  it  out.  Thing  is  to  stir 
him  up.  He  's  lost  his  nerve  a  bit,  and  he  '11  get  mad  pretty 
easy." 

He  went  on  smoking  and  listening,  and  asking  an  unen- 
lightened (luestion  now  and  then,  in  a  manner  which  was  as  far 
from  being  a  deterrent  as  the  largely  unilluminated  expression  of 
his  face  was. 

"Of  course  money  is  wanted,"  Palliser  said  at  length. 
"  Money  is  always  wanted,  and  as  much  when  a  scheme  is  a 
success  as  when  it  is  n't.  Good  names,  with  a  certain  character, 
are  wanted.  The  fact  of  your  inheritance  is  known  everywhere ; 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  an  American  is  a  sort  of  guaranty  of 
shrewdness." 

"  Is  it?"  said  T.  Tembarom.  "Well,"  he  added  slowly,  "  1 
guess  Americans  are  pretty  good  business  men." 

Palliser  thought  tliat  this  was  evolving  upon  perfectly  natural 
lines,  as  he  had  anticipated  it  would.  The  fellow  was  flattered 
and  pleased.  You  could  always  reach  an  American  by  implying 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  specially  illustrate  enviable  national 
characteristics. 

He  went  on  in  smooth,  casual  laudation : 

"  No  American  takes  hold  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort  until  ho 
knowrf  jolly  well  what  he's  going  to  got  out  of  it.  You  woro 
shrewd  enough,"  he  added  significantly,  "about  HutchinsonV 
affair.  You  '  got  in  on  the  ground  floor '  there.  That  was  Now 
York  forethought,  by  Jove !  " 

Tembarom  shuffled  a  little  in  his  chair,  and  grinned  a  faint, 
pleased  grin. 

"I'm  a  man  of  the  world,  my  boy  —  the  business  world." 
Pallist^r  commented,  hoping  tliat  he  concealed  his  extreme  satis- 
faction. "  I  know  New  York,  though  I  have  n't  lived  thero. 
I  'm  only  hoping  to.     Your  air  of  ingenuous  ignorance  is  iW 
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trthl*^f  T  tr^  ^'""'"  ^^?''''^'  '^''''^^'  implication  of  th. 
fact  tha.  he  had  been  privately  observant  and  in.pressed  ou<d.t 
to  have  fetched  the  bounder  if  anything  would 

T.  Terabarom's  grin  w^us  no  longer  faint,  but  spread  itself 
Palhser's  first  impression  was  that  he  had  "  fetched  "hiVi  It 
when  he  answered,  though  the  very  crudeness  of  hi  wo 
seemed  merely  the  result  of  his  betra>^l  into  utter  tact  Isn  ^s  v 
sootliod  vanity  there  was  something -a  shade  of  onX  A 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in  his  face  and  nasal  twang.         ° 

t,nfMK'       ^'iTr -^  ''''^'  "^^^^  ^'"'■'^  ^^^  teach  a   fellow 
hot  to  buy  a  gold  brick  off  every  con  man  that  came  alon.  " 

Pa Iliser  was  guilty  of  a  mere  ghost  of  a  start.     Wa^  there 

some  hing  in  It   or  was  he  only  the  gross,  blundering  foo    1  e 

had  trusted  to  his  being?     He  stared  at  him  a  mo.nent    and 

SThightn"'  ^— -^^-^  -^'ieh  must  be  treated 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  exclaimed  haughtily.    "I  don't 
hke^j^ur  tone.     Do  you  take  me  for  what V  call  a  'con 

.trIid';?'^«t^p'n-""-"/°T''*^   Tembarom;    and   he   looked 

and  vou're  n       ''  '"^^  ''^'^'  ''°^^^'-     "You're  a  gentleman, 
and  vou  re  paying  me  a  visit.     You  could  no  more  try  on  a 

foTif  I'd  Tt"  7  "^"  'rf  *'^— '^  than  I  clild    ./ 
genVeman"'      "  '"  '"'  ''  '  ''^'  ^°"  ^^^"^^  ''■     ^  ^ '-  ^ 
Pamser  glared  back  into  his  infuriatingly  candid  eves.     He 

Zukt  ''\r''^T^^^''^^'''^  '""^^^'^^=  he  was  sharp 
ot  w la  beT  \i  ':  '•''  '■^'^•^'''^*'°"  *''^t  the  situation  wa^ 
ot  w hat  he  had  thought  it,  the  type  was  more  complex-  than 
e  had  dreamed.     The  chap  had  been  playing  a  par  •  he 

a^^lutely  been   "jollying  him   along/^ifte;  tij   Ne'J'V    k 

kno     hi.  ":;   ^77'   ^''^'   ^"^'^    Inuniliafod    rage,    though    he 
kno^^   h  s  only  defense  was  to  control  hims,.|f  am]  profess  not 

«l,.o  that  your  figures  ,.t  ,p,,,|,  „,',  ^^rtZ!^'-  '"  ''""  ' 
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"That  comos  of  \pw  York  streets,  too,"  Tcnibarom  nn- 
pwennl  with  deliberation.  "  liut  voii  ean't  live  as  I've  lived 
and  be  dead  easy  —  not  dvnil  easy." 

i'idiiser  liad  lel't  his  eliair,  and  stocl  in  conlempluons  silenee. 

''  Yon  know  how  a  fellow  hates  to  be  tlioujiiil  dnid  easy  " — 
Tembaroni  actually  went  to  the  insolent  lenjjth  of  saying  the 
words  with  a  touch  of  cheerful  conridingness — ''when  he's 
nut.     And  I'm  not.     Have  another  drink." 

There  was  a  jiause.  I'alliser  began  to  see,  or  thought  he 
began  to  see,  where  he  stood.  Tie  had  come  to  Tein]ile  I'ar- 
liohn  because  he  had  been  driven  into  a  corner  and  had  a 
dangerous  fight  before  him.  In  antici])ation  of  it  he  had  been 
following  a  clue  for  some  time,  th-nigh  ai  the  outset  it  had  been 
one  of  incredible  slightness.  Only  his  absolute  faith  in  his 
theory  that  every  liiUi  had  something  to  gain  or  lose,  which  lie 
concealed  discreetly,  had  led  him  to  it.  Ho  held  a  card  too 
valuable  to  bo  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  game.  Its  j)owe!' 
might  have  lasted  a  long  time,  and  proved  an  influence  without 
limit.  He  forboie  any  mental  reference  to  blackmail ;  the 
word  was  absurd.  One  used  what  fell  into  one's  hands.  ]f 
Tembaroni  had  followed  his  lead  with  any  degree  of  docility,  he 
would  have  felt  it  wiser  to  save  his  ammunition  until  further 
pressure  was  necessary.  But  behind  his  ridiculous  rawness,  his 
foolish  jocularity,  and  his  professedly  candid  good  humor,  had 
been  hidden  the  Yankee  trickster  who  was  fool  enough  to  think 
he  could  play  his  game  through.     Well,  he  could  not. 

During  the  few  moments'  pause  he  saw  the  situation  as  by 
a  photographic  flashlight.  He  leaued  over  the  table  and  su]v 
])lied  himself  with  a  fresh  brandy  and  soda  from  the  tray  nf 
siphons  and  decanters.  He  gave  himself  time  to  take  the 
glass  up  in  his  hand. 

"  \o,"  he  answered,  "you  are  not  'dead  easy.'  That's  why 
I  am  going  to  broach  another  subject  to  you." 

Teinbarom  was  refilling  his  pipe. 

'*  Go  ahead,"  he  said. 

"Who,  by  the  way,  i*  Mr.  Strangeways? '' 

He    was   deliberate    and   entirelv    unemotional.     So    was   T. 
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'iV...i..n.,n  jvhon    with  u.ahl,  npplir.l  to  hi.  tobacco,  ho  replied 
hotwccn  pulls  iis  he  li^rl,t,,,|  jt:  Mpnta 

-  You  can  scaivh  ,,,<•.  You  can  s.a.vh  hin,.  too,  for  that 
matter,     fie  ,Io,..s  n  t  know  who  he  is  lii,ns,.|f' 

;-na«l  lucl<  for  him!"  ron.arked  I'alliser,  and  allowed  a 
sl.fiht  pause  again.  Arier  it  ho  added,  "Did  t  ever  sfril  on 
It  nnght  he  good  luck  for  son.ehody  else'-'-  • 

-Son.ehody  else-'  T..mhamm  puffed  more  slowlv,  perhaps 
because  lus  pipe  was  lighted.  '     j'unaps 

I'alliser  took  some  brandy  in  his  soda. 

"There  are   men,  you   know,"  J,o   suir^e^ted    "who   o-^^    i« 

a.i  od  ,n.l,  „  la„K,     -.  v„„  k,,p  „„,  „,,^;,.  .i,,,^;,,,,,,./,  ,„.;'? 

He  doesnt  like  to  see  people" 
mys^^   1.0  object   to  people   se;ing   hi.nr     I    saw   hhn   onee 

'•When  you  threw  the  gravel  at  his  window?" 
lalliser  stared  conteinptuouslv. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?     1  did  not   throw  stones  at 
h.s  window,     ho  lied.     "  I  'ni  not  a  sehool-hov." 
that  s  so,     Temharom  admitted 

rJ,',.::,!;;;:'-  ""'""■'•"•  -"" '  ™» '»"  y^ '-  g-o  „. 

"  Why :- " 

I'alliser   half  laughe.l   again.     Ho  did  not  m.an   lo   ...   too 
|,.nckly;  lie  would  let  the  thing  g.,  ..n  Temban.nrs  nerve:;.!" 

^^^MVell,  rm  hanged  if  1  did  n-t  take  hm,   for  a  man  who  i. 
againi"""^''   to  give  any  fellow  a   jolt,"   Ten.hamm   admitted 

von  1'  r"  "''  ■'  '•'''V     ^'"^''^  ''^'^'  '''■•'^-     Hut   „  wouhl  .ive 
}ou  a  l.,.,r  one,  my  dear  fellow,  .f  he  was  the  man  he  looked 


"\\hy?"  Temharom  asked  laconi.alh-. 
'He  looked  like  Jem  'Jemple  Barholm." 
He  saw  Tfjmharom  sf^rf      T'-rt>,.  ,  -i-]-i  i  i       • 
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"You  thought  iliat?  Honest?"  he  said  sharply,  aa  if  for  a 
niomont  he  had  hist  his  head.     "You  thought   that?" 

"  Don't  be  nervous.  Perhaps  I  coukl  n't  have  sworn  to  it. 
I  did  not  see  him  very  close." 

T.  Tcmbarora  puffed  rapidly  at  his  pipe,  and  only  ejac- 
latcd : 

"  Oh !  " 

"Of  eourse  he's  dead.  If  he  wasn't," — with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders, — "Lady  Joan  Fayre  would  be  Lady  Joan  Tem- 
])le  Barholm,  and  the  pair  would  be  bringing  up  an  interesting 
family  here."  He  looked  about  the  room,  and  then,  as  if  sud- 
denly recalling  the  fact,  added,  "By  (ieorge!  you'd  be  selling 
newspapers,  or  making  them  —  which  was  it?  —  in  New 
York !  " 

It  was  by  no  means  unpleasing  to  see  that  he  had  made  his 
hit  there.  T.  Tembarom  swung  about  and  walked  across  the 
room  with  a  suddenly  perturbed  expression, 

"  Say,"  he  put  it  to  him,  coming  back,  "are  you  in  earnest, 
or  are  you  just  saying  it  to  give  me  a  jolt?" 

Palliser  studied  him.  The  American  sharpness  was  not  al- 
ways so  keen  as  it  sometimes  seemed.  His  face  would  have  be- 
trayed his  uneasiness  to  the  dullest  onlooker. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  him  in  his  own 
room?"  Palliser  inquired. 

"  It  does  him  harm  to  see  people,"  Tembarom  said,  with 
nervous  brusqucness,     "  ll  worries  him," 

Palliser  smiled  a  quiet  l)ut  far  from  agreeable  smile.  He 
enjoyed  what  he  put  into  it. 

"  Quite  so ;  best  to  keep  him  quiet,"  he  returned.  "  Do  yo\i 
know  what  my  rdvice  would  be?  Put  him  in  a  comfortahlc 
sanatorium.  A  lot  of  stupid  investigations  would  end  in  noth- 
ing, of  course,  but  they  'd  be  a  frightful  bore." 

He  thought  it  extraordinarily  stupid  in  T.  Tembarom  tn 
come  nearer  to  him  with  an  anxious  eagerness  entirely  uncon- 
cealed, if  he  really  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  if  you  saw  him  close  you  'd  know,  so 
that  you  could  swear  to  him?"  he  demanded. 

"You're  extremely  nervous,  aren't  you?"  Palliser  watched 
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him  with  smiling  coolnoas.     "  Of 


4vn 


is  dead;  but  I've  no  doubt  that  if  I 


course  Jem  Temple  Barbol 


HI 


could  swear  he  had  remained  dead  — if  | 


!i\v  this  man  of  yours    1 


asked. 


l«iro,„.  ^  ■     '  "■""'  '"  I"-'  ««'•'■.■■  saiJ  Tom- 

Jle  .as  one  of  „y  m„sU„t  ma  o  o,e„  «      n'  T'  '  '""""'"'■ 
to  letting  mc  m,  l,im»"  '     "''"'  ''°  J™  ~'.V 

Then  it  was  Palliser  who  started    taken  int<.M.r  „ 

t-S'  frv:gJr„.mC4  »2:::arv„,^"'iv;„"T;  j 

30,,  a  comfortable  .a„atori„„,  „4„,l  ,;,:  /^^^.J     '  '  '""' 

^os,  ,ou   di,l.»    T.    T..,i,l,ai„m    h.-d.iM    seeming   ,„   l,„ 

tliiDkmg  , I  over  again.     "Tlmfsso"     Trll  -if        *         ^^ 

l«™,,o  it  ha,l  gone  out         '""""'■      "«  '""1  '"Mi.po  asi.le 

i.aatSoaT.t:;;:^!"'™'"  "-• «'» ^■"^-  -^'- 

not  Xn^lng  'ilToa"  h  TT ' "  ^t"''  '■°"""'-""'>'-    "  " '" 
l-  """«.  tuougli.     I  can  svmpatlnzc  witii  jou."     With  a 
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markeilly  casual  air  he  liimst'lf  sat  down  and  drew  liis  docii- 
nionts  toward  liim.  *'  Lit  us  talk  of  somctliin','  else,"  he  said. 
Ill'  prefernMl  to  Ih'  casual  and  iniidcntiil,  if  lie  were  allowed. 
It  was  always  Ixlli-r  to  sufrj,'i'sl  tliiiij:s  ami  Irt  tliciu  sink  in 
until  jM-opIf  saw  the  advaiitaj,^'  of  cinisidfiinj:  tlieni  and  voii. 
To  niaiia<j;i'  a  husiness  matter  without  oprn  aij^niiui'ut  or  ton 
frank  a  disiday  of  weapons  was  at  oniu  more  comfortable  ami 
in  bolter  taste. 

"  You  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  not  going  into  this." 
he  suggested  amiably.  "  You  could  go  in  now  as  you  went  into 
irutchinson's  affair,  'on  the  ground  floor.'  That's  a  good 
euougii  phrase,  too.  Twenty  thousand  y)ounds  would  nuike  yon 
a  million.     You  Americans  understand  nothing  less  than  mil- 


lions. 


But  T.  Temharom  did  not  take  him  up.  lie  muttered  in  a 
worried  way  from  behind  his  shading  hands,  '"We'll  talk  aboni 
that  later.'' 

"  Why  not  talk  about  it  now,  before  anything  can  interfere?  " 
Palliser  persisted  politely,  almost  gently. 

Tendtarom  sprang  uj),  restless  and  excited,  lie  had  plainly 
been  planning  fast  in  his  temporary  seclusion. 

"  I  'm  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  Lady  Joan,"  he 
burst  forth.  'SSay,  she's  gone  through  all  this  dem  Temple 
Barholm  thing  once;  it  about  half  killed  her.  If  any  one 
raised  false  hopes  for  her,  she'd  go  through  it  all  again. 
Once  is  enough  for  any  woman." 

His  effect  at  professing  beat  and  strong  feeling  made  a  spark 
of  amusenieiit  show  itself  in  Palliser's  eye.  It  struck  him  as 
being  peculiarly  American  in  its  afTeitation  of  seiitiineiit  and 
chivalry. 

''  I  see,"  he  said.  "It's  Lady  Joan  you're  disturbed  about. 
You  want  to  spare  her  another  shock,  I  see.  You  sre  a  con- 
siderate fellow,  as  well  as  a  man  of  business." 

"  1  don't  want  her  to  begin  to  hope  if — " 

"Very  good  taste  on  your  part."  Talliser's  polite  approval 
was  adniMable,  but  he  tapped  lightly  on  the  paper  after  e\- 
prer^ing  it.  "  T  don't  want  to  seem  to  press  yon  aixnit  tlii^. 
but  don't  vou  feel   inclined  to  consider  it?     I  can  assure  you 
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that  an  investment  of  this  sort  wo„|,l  |,o  a  ^oo.l  fhincr  f.,  ,1... 
pend  on  af  the  nncvpect.,!   hap,..,...!.     If   vo,.   .,,..  ,n.     •     ,• 
d.eck  now,  It  wouhl  U.  (V..ln..  M,.k  to-.uor.ow,  ,w       ,.      . 
ouppose  you — "  •  "'"i  ipim   >,in. 

tho2l7"     f   l''""T    •^••"'^^■"'•<^    ri.ht-al.o„l     what     v.,, 
thought        Ihesharp-fcatund    fa<v   was   dian^nn-    fn,,,.    „,!,. 

I  dont  beheve  you  can."     He  looked  at  I'alliscT  i     ea     ;  • 
anxious   uncertainty.    "If   vou   ronl.l  "    i.n    ,  ^  '".^"fe**^  '"" 
shou  d  n  t  have  a  check-hook.     Wh.Te  wouhl  you"?;  the    '>  " 

I  should  be  ,n  comfortable  circumstance,    dear  c    „  '  .nd 
.so  would  you   .f  you  gave  ,„e  the  n.uuev  to-ni.].  i  '.  " 

possess  a  check-book.  It  would  be  only-  u  sort''  f  t  ,  „.  v 
ioan  m  any  case,  whatever  turned  up.  The  inve  nu,  '.d 
;ru;^-ple  .tself.     But  there  is  no  tir^  to  be  .o^^  'vl^:!:! 

^  dont  behev^  he  did  look  like  him,  anyhow,"  he  cried 
Jr  uT  '  '  f "  ?  '''"^^•"  "'^  ^rude-sclunding  v'ou  ..  w  l. 
Palish    ^/;!;:7V'""'  .<;-P-ation   in   it   as'h^   tun.:,!  Ifn 

The    outright,    presumptuous,    bold    stripping    bare    of    his 
phrases  infunated   Palliscr   too  suddenlv  and  too       ueh        1 
stepped  up  to  him  and  looked  into  his  c:yc. 

;Blufl  you,  you  young   bounder!"   ho   flung  out  at   him 
\ou  re  los.ng  your  head.     You're  not  in  Xe^-  York  st  v  " 

'  1  couw^nVr  ^;r''  *? ""  ^^"''^'""'-  ^'•''"  ''^'  ^-''  '■•"•'•■'"■^•^ 

in  anv  court  o^     "'  '"  T  "^^'  '''"''  '^"^  ^^'^t  i  c««  sw.a 
m      J  .^^  Barholni,  and  no  other  man  on  earth  " 

exr.sL  ufttn""'^  •''  '"  r  *^"  astonishing  dolt  change  his 

cApiession  utterly  affain    is    f    n  -i  /Li^i.      ti      <      i 

1  •    1       T  *    "6"'"'  J»  "  111  a  nahi  .     lie  stood  nn   miH  nrr 

I- Ijan  s  ,„  ,i3  p,K.k<.„.     His  fa,.e  ,. „.„,.  ,„.    'j'Z^^l 

get  onto!"  "Pi'^rali-!     Tl,.!',  „l,.,   1    „.„!.,[  ,o 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

FTER  this  climax  the  interview  was  not  eo 
long  as  it  was  interesting.  Two  men  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles,  as  remote  from  each 
other  in  mind  and  hody,  in  training  and 
education  or  lack  of  it,  in  desires  and  inten- 
tions, in  points  of  view  and  trend  of  heing, 
as  nature  and  circumstances  could  make 
them,  talked  in  a  language  foreign  to  eacli 
other  of  a  wildly  strange  tiling.  Palliser's 
arguments  and  pointj'  of  aspect  were  less  un- 
known to  T.  Teiiibaro.ii  than  his  own  were 
to  Palliser.  He  -lad  >.cen  something  very 
like  them  before,  though  they  had  developed  in  difTeront  sur- 
roundings and  had  been  differently  expressed.  The  coUoquial- 
i.iu  "You're  not  doing  that  for  your  health"  can  be  made 
to  cover  much  ground  in  the  way  of  the  stripping  bare  of 
motives  for  action.  This  was  what,  in  excellent  and  well-chosen 
Knglish,  Captain  Palliser  frankly  said  to  his  host.  Of  noth- 
ing which  T.  Teuibarom  said  to  him  in  his  own  stjitement  did 
lie  believe  one  word  or  syllable.  The  statement  in  question  war; 
not  long  or  detailed.  It  was,  of  course,  Palliser  saw,  a  ridicu- 
lously impudent  Hinging  together  of  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  trans- 
parent in  its  effort  beyond  belief.  Before  he  had  listened  five 
minutes  with  the  distinctly  "  nasty  "  smile,  he  burst  out  laufjliiiij:. 
"  That  is  a  good  '  spiel,'  my  dear  chap,"  he  said.  "  It 's  as 
good  a  '  spiel '  as  your  typewriter  friend  used  to  rattle  off  when 
he  thought  he  saw  a  customer ;  but  I  'm  not  a  customer." 

Tenibarom  looked  at  him  interestedly  for  about  ten  seconds. 
His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  trousers  pockets,  as  was  his 
almost   invariable  custom.     Absorption   and   speculation,  eveu 
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rmotion  nn,l  exritcmont.  «•,.,•,.  usually  ...vprosso.l  „,  thi.  uncon 
vcntjonal  inanucr.  uncon- 

Jl  Not  a  <larno.l  wonl"  Palli«,,  ,,nilod.     •«  You  an-  trvmg  a 
l.lufT    Mhd    do.,  n't  do  ,.mlit  to  your  U8,n.I  sl.arpnos/     Ft'g 

VVell,  It  8  true,"  rhuI  Tombarom;  "it's  true" 
Palliser  laughed  again. 

"I  only  Baid  it  made  vou  look  like  on  n  a  "  i,  i    i 

»<  T  J     >i         •  '        '""1.   iiAu  an  ass,     he   rernurkpn 

a  r^Tl-Jry    -''-"/-'^.V""  altogether,  because  " 
a  now  «pPc,os.     ^o.r  combination  of  ignorance  and  sharpness 

out  and  that  le,  that  when  you  want  to  play  a  particular  sh-irn 

tnck  you  are  wi  ling  to  let  jM^ople  tako^ou  for  o       ril 

own  you 've  deceived  me  once  or  twice,  even  when  I    leid 

ou      I've  heard   that's  one  of  the  most  successful   methods 

ynx  look  like  an  ass.     You  are  an  ass  in  some  respects     \Z 
.  ou  are  letting  yourself  look  like  one  now  for  some  sh'rewl' end 
ym  either  think  you'll  slip  out  of  danger  by  it  when  I  m^kc 

us  discovery  public,  or  you  think  you '11  somehow  trick  me 
into  keeping  my  mouth  shut." 

"  I  need  n't  trick  you  into  keeping  your  mouth  shut "  Tem- 

tnere.        Ahd  he  indelicately  waved  his  Iiand  toward  the  docu 
monts  pertaining  to  the  Cedric  Company 

It  was  stupid  as  well  as  gross,  in  his  hearer's  opinion      If 
he  had  known  what  was  good  for  him  he  wouM  have- Cn  clever 

h  I^t  I'ouf ""  ^'^  r'''^  ^^^'^^"^'^^'-  "^  '-  --  -1 
Jiaii  an  hour  or  so  earlier. 

"No    there  is  not,"  Palliscr  replied,  with  serene  mendacity 
No   suggestion    of   that   sort    has    been    made.     My    buVinls 
proposition  was  given  out  on  an  entirelv  different  basis      Yo^ 
of  ^course,  choose  to  put  your  personal  construction  upc^  it  "    ' 

wasSir''"        '■-""'"*''   ^-   ''^"'^^""'-     "^   ^'^'^^y  off. 
"I  told  30U  that  professing  to  be  an  ass  wouldn't  be  good 
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enouKh    in   this  case.     Don't   go   on   with    it,"   «aid    I'alllser, 

Hliarply.  1      I V 

"  You  're    throwing    Imiuiuets.     Lot    a    fellow    be    natural, 

paid  'lVinl)arnm. 

•'That  iH  l.lulT,  too,"  I'alliscr  replied  more  sharply  still, 
••  I  am  not  taken  in  l.y  it,  iMild  as  it  is.  Ever  since  you  earn. 
luTc,  vou  have  been  playing  this  game.  It  was  your  fool'r 
grin  and  gull'aw  and  [)retense  of  good  nature  tliat  lirst  mad( 
mo  suspect  you  of  having  something  up  your  sleeve.  Yc; 
were  too  unendiurrasscd  and  candid." 

"So  you  began  to  look  out,"  Tembarom  said,  eonsiderinj 
him  curiously,  "just  because  of  that."  Then  suddenly  hi 
laughed  outright,  tlie  fool's  guffaw. 

It  somehow  gave  Talliser  a  sort  of  puzzled  shock.  It  was  s^ 
hearty  that  it  remotely  suggested  that  he  appeared  more  sccur 
than  seemed  possible.     He  tried  to  reply  to  him  with  a  langun 

contem[)t  of  manner.  ,  i    i  >   • 

''You  think  you  have  some  tremendously  sharp     deal     i: 

your  hand,"  he  said,  '*  but  you  had  better  remember  you  are  i. 

Knghind    where    facts    are    like    sledge-hammers.     You    can 

docfge  from  under  them  as  you  can  in  America.     I  dare  sa 

you  won't  answer  me,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  yo 

propose  to  do." 

"  1  don't  know  what  I  'm  going  to  do  any  more  than  you  do, 

was  the  unilluminating  answer.    "I   don't  mind  telling  yo 

that." 

"And  what  do  vou  think  he  will  do? 

"  1  've  got  to  wait  till  I  find  out.     1  'm  doing  it.     That  wi 
what    I   told   you.     What   arc  you   going   to   do?"    he   addc 

casuall}'.  ,  ,  .   ^      . 

"I'm  going  to  l.incoln's   Inn  Fields  to  have  an  mtervic 

with  I'alford  &  (Jrimby."  -,  ,n      , 

"That's  a  good  enough  move,"  commented    lembarom, 
vou  tliink  vou  can  prove  what  you  say.     You've  got  to  pnr 
things,  you  know.     1  couldn't,  so  1  lay  low  and  waited,  ju 

liko  I  told  you." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  Palliser  himself  almost  gnnnoil 
his  derision.     "  You  have  only  been  waiting." 
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When.yuu  v..  jr..f  f,.  p,,,,.  ,  ,,,        ,,„„,  , 
so  on,  you  v..  ,M  ,o  u„„  -  -„.!  T.  T..,nh;.r.>,n -••  u  ., 

k.^,  your  nu.utl.  .h,n,  wha,..v..r  ha,,u.,..  .,..!   lo     ,         , 

MH.,n>       lint  proof  s  wl,,r.  itV  l..r  to  hav.  |...,„,r  vo    '  i  .     , ' 
tuy.^-t.nn      ),.«/,.„,, nuuc.it  yo,n...,r.     S.>\vo,.     'l- 1 
onl  .V-  (iriml.v   h.-f,,,..   ,t  M   1,.  stom-.o!.!   ..,.   to   m.sU   t!,in  s 
iind  accuse  a  i„mi  of  a  penitent  in.  olFen^e  "  ' 

Ih'  took  l.iH  unconventional  I,..ir..,,,t  on  t!, ]..,.  of  ,|„.  ,,M.. 

U'lKl..      liunK  tf»-v  cl  knr,u   Ik'sI  wouI.I  |„.  ,|,at  to  set  a  rait  of 
^.es  ^mg  about  a   n.an    wi.,  V   ..ot   uionev   ..n.,„„h   t      I     .. 
i'lmself,  and  to  make  tl..,n  pav  hur  .h,nu''r.   lor'^i     •  f* 
U..UI.I   1,0  prettv    l.uni  l,u.;„,L        |  ^   '        7  '^  "<  'Tw^ii'I, 

wl.at  proof  stands  for.     37^!  v  n  J   '.r 'o'.i  '"'"""  "'"'"' 
.^anieas  I  have."  '         '  "'"' '  '"  '"">'  you, 

.    I'alliser  realised  that  he  was  in  iU.  p,.i,ion  of  a  n.an  s„,k 
m>r  at  an   adversarv  whose  constru.  ti'n    was  of    n      -,       t' 
He  struck  i.on,e.  but  h.ft  no  bruise  and  drew  no  bio.  i 

wuH  an  irruating  thing.     Ho  lost  his  ten.per.  '     '"    ' 

Proof!     ho  jerked  out.     '•  There  will  bo  proof  enou-di    nn! 

use  that   he  had   not   lied,   that   his   ridiculous   nmuwue   w  s 
H-  and  secret  knowledge  of  power  which   could   be  adr.hfy 

co\7Z  "^  T'^^  '""""^''"^  *'^"^'"  -^"i^^  T>a]liser,  rising    with 
cold  determination  to  be  juggled  with  no  b.n.vr      -  You    L 

^»ah  a  man  who  IS  an  invalid.     That  is  your  dodge.     You  Ve 
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got  him  liidden  somowliere,  aiul  liis  frioiida  had  hotter  get  at 
him  hefore  it  is  too  hUe." 

"  I  'm  not  answerinjf  ((lu'stions  this  evening,  and  I  'm  not 
giving  addresses,  though  there  are  no  witnesses  to  take  them 
down.  If  he  's  hidden  away,  he  's  where  he  won't  he  disturhed," 
was  T.  Temharom's  rejoinder.  "  You  may  lay  your  l)ottom 
dollar  on  that." 

Palliser  walked  toward  the  door  without  speaking.  He  liad 
almost  reached  it  when  he  whirled  about  involuntarily,  arrested 
by  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  Say,"  announced  Tembarom,  "  you  may  n't  know  it,  hut 
this  lay-out  would  make  a  first-rate  turn  in  a  vaudeville.  You 
think  i  'm  lying,  I  look  like  I  'm  lying,  I  guess  every  word  1 
say  sounds  like  I  'm  lying.  To  a  fellow  like  you,  I  guess  it 
could  n't  help  but  sound  that  way.  And  I  'm  not  lying.  That 's 
where  the  joke  comes  in.  I  'm  not  lying.  I  've  not  told  you 
all  I  know  because  it 's  none  of  your  business  and  would  n't 
help;  but  what  I  have  told  you  is  the  stone-cold  truth." 

He  was  keeping  it  up  to  the  very  end  with  a  desperate  deter- 
mination not  to  let  go  his  hold  of  his  pose  until  he  had  made 
his  private  shrewd  deal,  whatsoever  it  was.  At  least,  so  it  struck 
Palliser,  who  merely  said : 

"  I  'm  leaving  the  house  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  morn- 
ing."    He  fixed  a  cold  gray  eye  on  the  fool's  grin. 

"Six  forty-five,"  said  T.  Tembarom.  "I'll  order  the  car- 
riage.    I  might  go  up  myself." 

The  door  closed. 


|;^ 


Tembarom  was  looking  cheerful  enough  when  he  went  into  iiis 
bedroom.  He  had  become  used  to  its  size  and  had  learned  to 
feel  that  it  was  a  good  sort  of  place.  It  had  the  hall  bcil- 
room  at  Mrs.  Bowse's  boarding-house  "  beaten  to  a  fra/.zic." 
There  was  about  everything  in  it  that  any  man  could  hatcli  up 
an  idea  he'd  like  to  have.  He  had  sk-pt  luxuriously  on  tin' 
splendid  carved  bed  through  long  nights,  he  had  lain  awake  am! 
thought  out  things  on  it,  he  had  lain  and  watched  the  fire-light 
flickering  on  the  ceiling,  as  he  thought  about  Ann  and  mailo 
plans,  and  "  fixed  up  "  the  Harlem  flat  which  could  be  run  ou 
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fifteen  per.  He  had  picked  out  the  pieces  of  furniture  from 
the  Sunday  Earth  advertisement  sheet,  and  had  set  them 
in  their  places.  He  always  saw  the  six-dollar  mahogany- 
stained  table  set  for  supper,  with  Ann  at  one  end  and  himself 
at  the  other.  He  had  grown  actually  fond  of  the  old  room 
hecause  of  the  silence  and  comfort  of  it,  which  tended  to  .rive 
reality  to  his  dreams.  Pearson,  who  had  ceased  to  look  anximi.-, 
and  who  had  acquired  fresh  accomplishments  in  the  form  of 
an  entirely  new  set  of  duties,  was  waiting,  and  handed  him  a 
telegram. 

"This  just  arrived,  sir,"  he  explained.  "James  brought 
It  hero  because  he  thought  you  had  come  up,  and  I  didn't  send 
it  down  because  I  heard  you  on  the  stairs." 

"That's  right.     Thank  you,  Pearson,"  his  master  said. 

He  tore  the  yellow  envelop,  and  read  the  message.  In  a 
moment  Pearson  knew  it  was  not  an  ordinary  message,  and 
therefore  remained  more  than  ordinarily  impassive  of  expres- 
sion.    He  did  not  even  ask  of  himself  what  it  might  convey. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  stood  still  a  few  seconds,  with  the  look 
of  a  man  who  must  think  and  think  rapidly. 

"What  is  the  next  train  to  London,  Pearson?"  he  asked. 

"  There  is  one  at  twelve  tJiirty-six,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  It's 
the  last  till  six  in  the  morning.  You  have  to  change  at  Crow- 
ley." 

"You're  always  ready,  Pearson,"  returned  Mr.  Temple  Bj.r- 
holm.    "I  want  to  get  that  train." 

Pearson  was  always  ready.  Before  the  last  word  was  cjuite 
spoken  he  had  turned  and  opened  the  bedroom  door. 

"  I  '11  order  the  dog-cart;  that  's  quickest,  sir,"  he  said.  He 
Mas  out  of  the  room  and  ia  again  almost  immediatelv.  Then 
he  was  at  the  wardrobe  and  taking  out  what  Mr.  Temple  Bar- 
holm  called  his  "grip,"  but  wliat  I'earson  knew  as  a  Gladstone 
bag.  It  waK  always  kept  ready  packed  for  unexpected  emerren- 
cies  of  travel. 

Mr.  Temple  Barholm  sat  at  the  table  and  drew  i)en  and  paper 
toward  him.  He  looked  excite.l ;  he  looked  more  troubled  than 
Pearsim   had  seen   him   look   before. 


•  •    ' 
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"It's  about  Mr.  Stranj^oways.  He's  done  what  I  used  to  be 
always^  watthiug  out  against :  he  's  disappeared.'* 

"■  Disappeared,  sir ! "  cried  Pearson,  and  almost  dropped  the 
(iladstone  bag.  "1  beg  pardon,  sir.  I  know  there's  no  time 
to  lose."  He  steadied  the  bag  and  went  on  with  his  task  with- 
out even  turning  round. 

His  master  was  in  some  difficulty.  He  began  to  write,  and 
after  dashing  off  a  few  words,  stopped,  and  tore  them  up. 

"  No,"  he  muttered,  '*  that  won't  do.  There  's  no  lime  to 
explain."  Tiicn  he  began  again,  but  tore  up  his  next  lines  also. 
"  That  says  too  much  and  not  enough.  It  'd  frighten  the 
life  out  of  her." 

Ho  wrote  again,  and  ended  by  folding  the  sheet  and  putting 
it  into  an  envelop. 

"  This  is  a  message  for  Miss  Alicia,"  he  said  to  Pearson. 
'*  (.rive  it  to  her  in  the  morning.  I  don't  want  her  to  worry 
because  I  had  to  go  in  a  Imrry.  Tell  her  everything  's  going 
to  be  all  right ;  but  you  need  n't  mention  that  anything  's  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Strangcways." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Pearson. 

Mr.  Temple  Barbolm  was  already  moving  about  the  room, 
doing  odd  things  for  himself  rapidly,  and  he  went  on  speak- 
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"  1  want  you  and  Rose  to  know,"  he  said,  "  that  whatever 
happens,  you  are  both  fixed  all  right — both  of  you.  I've  seen 
to  that." ' 

'•  T!.ank  you,  sir,"  Pearson  faltered,  made  uneasy  by  some- 
thing new  in  his  t(me.     "You  said  whatever  happened,  sir — " 

"  Whatever  old  thing  happens,"  his  master  took  him  up. 

"Not  to  ijou,  sir.     Oh,  i  hope,  sir,  that  nothing — " 

Mr.  Temple  Baiholm  jnit  a  cheerful  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Nothing's  going  to  happen  that'll  hurt  any  one.  Thing> 
may  change,  that's  all.  You  and  Kose  are  all  right,  Mis- 
Alicia's  all  right,  I'm  all  right.  (V)me  along.  (Jot  to  catc  li 
that  train." 

In  tin's  manner  ho  took  his  departure. 

Miss  Alicia  had  from  necessity  acquired  the  habit  of  cnrly 
rising  at  RoMcroft  vicarage,  and  us  the  next  morning  was  briglu, 
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she  was  clipping  roses  on  a  terraco  before  breakfast  when  Pear- 
son brought  her  the  note. 

"  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  received  a  telegram  from  London  last 
night,  ma'am,"  he  explained,  '"and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
midnight  train.  He  had  n't  time  to  do  anv  more  than  leave 
a  few  lines  for  you,  but  he  asked  me  to  tell  vou  that  notliing 
disturbing  had  occurred.  He  specially  mentioned  that  every- 
thing was  all  right." 

"But  how  very  sudden!"  exclaimed  Miss  Alicia,  opening 
her  note  and  beginning  to  read  it.  Plainlv  it  had  been  written 
hurriedly  indeed.  It  read  as  though  he  had  been  in  such  haste 
that  he  had  n't  had  time  to  be  clear. 

Dear  little  Miss  Alicia: 

I  've  got  to  light  out  of  here  as  (juick  as  T  can  make  it.  I 
can't  even  stop  to  tell  you  why.  Tliero 's  just  one  thing  — 
don't  get  rattled.  Miss  Alicia.  Whatever  anv'  one  says  or  dljcs, 
just  don't  let  yourself  get  rattled. 

Yours  airectionately, 

T.  TlCMBAKOJI. 

"  Pearson,"  Miss  Alicia  exclaimed,  again  looking  up,  "  are 

you  sure  everything  is  all  right?" 

"That  was  what  he  said,  ma'am.     'All  right,'  ma'am." 

"Thank  you,  Pearson.     1  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

She  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine,  reading  tlie  note  and 

rereading  it. 

"Of  course  if  he  said  it  was  all  right,  it  was  all  right,"  she 
murmured.  "It  is  only  the  phrasing  that  mak.s  mo  slightly 
nervous.  Why  should  he  ask  me  not  to  get  rattled?"  The 
term  was  by  this  time  as  familiar  to  hg-  as  anv  in  Dr.  John- 
son's dictionary.  "  Of  cour-c  he  knows  i  do  get  rattled  much 
too  easily;  but  why  sliould  i  l.c  in  danger  of  getting  rattled 
now  if  nothing  has  happened?  "  She  gave  a  very  smalT  start  as 
she  remembered  sonu-thing.  "Could  it  he  that  Captain  Pal- 
hser—  But  how  could  he?  Though  I  .!„  not  like  Cnptain 
Palliser." 

Captaia  Palliser,  her  distaste  for  whom  at  the  moment  quite 
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agitated  her,  was  this  morning  an  early  riser  also,  and  as  she 
turned  in  her  walk  she  found  him  coming  toward  her. 

"  1  find  I  am  obliged  to  take  an  early  train  to  London  this 
morning,"  be  said,  after  their  exchange  of  greetings.  "  It  is 
quite  unexpected.  1  spoke  to  Mr.  Temple  liarholm  abjut  it 
last  night." 

Perhaps  the  unexpectedness,  perhaps  a  certain  suggestion  of 
coincidence,  caused  Ikliss  Alicia's  side  ringlets  to  appear  mo- 
mentarily tremulous. 

"  Then  perhaps  we  had  better  go  in  to  breakfast  at  once," 
she  said. 

"Is  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  down?"  he  inquired  as  they  seated 
themselves  at  the  breakfast-lahle. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  she  answeretl.  "  He,  too,  was  called 
away  unexpectedly.  He  went  to  liondon  by  the  midnight 
train." 

She  had  never  been  so  aware  of  her  unchristian  lack  of  liking 
for  Captain  Palliser  as  she  was  when  ho  paused  a  moment  be- 
fore he  made  any  comment.  His  pause  was  as  marked  as  a 
start,  and  the  smile  he  indulged  in  was,  she  felt,  most  singularly 
disagreeable.  It  was  a  smile  of  the  order  which  conceals  an 
unpleasant  explanation  of  itself. 

"  Oh,"  he  remarked,  "  he  has  gone  first,  has  he  ?  " 

"Yes/'  she  answered,  pouring  out  his  coffee  for  him.  "He 
evidently  had  business  of  importance." 

They  were  quite  alone,  and  she  was  not  one  of  the  women 
one  need  disturb  oneself  about.  She  had  been  browbeaten  info 
hypersensitive  timidity  early  in  life,  and  did  not  know  how  Id 
resent  cleverly  managed  polite  bullying.  She  would  alwsiys  ful 
herself  at  fault  if  she  was  tempted  to  criticize  any  one.  Slio 
was  innocent  and  nervous  enough  to  betray  herself  to  any  ex- 
tent, because  she  would  feel  it  rude  to  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions, howsoever  far  they  exceeded  the  limits  of  polite  curiosity. 
He  had  learned  a  good  deal  from  her  in  the  past.  Why  not 
try  what  could  be  startled  out  of  her  now?  Thus  Captain  Tal- 
liser  said : 

"  I  dare  say  you  feel  a  litth?  anxious  at  such  an  extraor- 
dinarily sudden  departure,"   he   suggested   amiably.     "Bolting 
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off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  was  sudden,  if  he  d 
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MIe  had  no  time  to  explain,"  she  answered. 

r.  lef  'Ir.'''"  '*  "PP'";  '"  *''"  ""••^'  ^"•''''"-  I^"»  "o  doubt 
he  left  yon  a  message.  T  saw  you  were  reading  a  note  when  I 
joined  you  on  the  terrace." 

Lightly  casual  as  he  chose  to  make  the  words  sound,  they 
^'ere  jm  audacity  he  would  havo  known  hetter  than  to  allow 
himselt  with  any  one  hut  a  timid  early-Victorian  spinster  ZZ 
politeness  was  hypersensitive  in  its  quality 

.ai'i"'«  h''*''"^'^  "^""'"''^  **'"*  ^  ^''""••'"  "'^^  be  anxious."  she 
said.        He  is  always  considerate." 

"He  would,  of  course,  have  explained  everything  if  he  had 
not  been  so  hurried  ? "  -        fi  '"»i^ 

"Of  course,  if  it  had  been  necessary,"  answered  Miss  Alicia, 
nervously  sipping  her  tea.  ^"t-ia, 

"Naturally."  said   Captain    Paliiser.     "His   note   no   doubt 

There  was  no  question  of  the  fact  that  she  was  startled. 
ile   had    not    time   en..ii^rl,;'    ^he    said.     "He   could   onlv 
write  a  few  lines.     Mr.  Straugeways? "  ^ 

"  We  had  a  long  talk  about  hi.,;  last  night.  He  told  me  a 
remarkable  stcry,"  Captain  Palliser  went  on.  "  I  suppose  you 
are  quite  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  it  ^^ " 

"I  know  how  he  found  him  in  Xew  York,  and  1  know  how 
generous  he  has  been  to  him." 

•'Have  you  been  told  nothing  more"" 

am"IlT.  ^'"t  r'''"^  "'"■'"  ^"  ^^^"-  ^^  *^"^  ^««  «"vtlung.  I 
am  sure  he  had  some  good  reason  for  not  telling  me,"  said 
Miss  Ahcia,  loyally.     "  His  reasons  are  alwavs  good  " 

lalisers  air  of  losing  a  shade  or  so  of  discretion  as  a  result 
of  astonishment  was  really  well  done. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  not  even  hinted  that  ever 
Bince  he  arrived  at  Temple  Barholm  he  has  strongly  suspected 

he  exfSV        '*'  ""^'^'  ''  ""  ^^'^°  '""^^  '^^  he'is?" 
Miss  Alicia's  small  hands  clung  to  the  table-cloth. 
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"He  lias  not  known  at  all.  He  has  boon  most  anxious  to 
discover.  Ho  lias  useil  every  eiiileavor,"  she  brought  out  witb 
^onie  dilficulty. 

"You  say  he  has  been  tning  to  find  out?"  I'alliser  inter- 
posed. 

"  lie  has  been  more  than  anxious,"  slio  protested.  "  He  has 
been  to  Ijondon  again  and  again;  he  has  gone  to  great  expense; 
he  has  even  seen  people  from  Scotland  Yard.  I  have  sometimes 
almost  thought  he  was  assuming  more  responsibility  than  was 
just  to  himself.  In  the  case  of  ii  relative  or  an  old  friend,  but 
for  an  entir;.  stranger —  Oh.  really,  I  ought  not  to  seem  to 
criticize.  I  do  not  presume  to  criiieize  his  wonderful  gen- 
erosity and  determination  and  goodness.  No  one  should  pre- 
sume to  question  him." 

"If  he  knows  that  you  feel  like  this — "  Palliser  began. 

"  He  knows  all  that  1  feel,""  Miss  Alieiu  took  him  up  with  a 
pretty,  rising  spirit.  "  He  knows  that  I  am  full  of  unspeak- 
able gratitude  to  him  for  his  beautiful  kindness  to  me;  he 
knows  that  I  admire  and  respect  and  love  him  in  a  way  1  could 
never  express,  and  that  1  would  do  anything  in  the  world  he 
could  wish  me  to  do." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Captain  Palliser.  "  I  was  only  about  to 
express  my  surprise  that  since  he  is  aware  of  all  this  he  has  not 
told  you  who  he  has  proved  Strangeways  to  be.  It  is  a  little 
odd,  you  know." 

"I  think" — Miss  Alicia  was  even  gently  firm  in  her  reply 
— "that  you  are  a  little  mistaken  in  believing  Mr.  TeiMf-i*'  Bar- 
holm  has  proved  Mr.  Strangeways  to  be  anybody  U  iien  he 
has  proof,  he  will  no  doubt  think  proper  to  tell  me  aliout  it. 
Until  tiien  I  .should  prefer—" 

Palliser  laughed  as  he  finished  her  sentence. 

"Not  to  know.  I  was  not  going  to  betray  him.  Miss  Alicia. 
He  evidently  has  one  of  his  excellent  reasons  for  ki'tj)ing  thing'* 
to  himself.  T  may  mention,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  uurIi 
he  who  has  proof  as  I  myself." 

"You!"  How  could  she  help  (piite  starting  in  her  seat 
when  his  gray  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  her  with  such  a  touch 
of  finely  amused  malice? 
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r  oir.Kd  lum  tlu.  proni-  last  nipl.l,  nud  it  n.tluT  m,.et  him  " 
I'c  said.     "He  thought  „o  one  km-vv  l.„,   iims.  •    .  nM 
not  inclined  to  tell  the  wo.hl.     lie  w,h  ,  .  '  t        '.  "" V"  ?'? 

Miiy   he   w.'jit  away  so   huriiedlv      It,.    „      i     i* 
Strangewaysandtalkitove^''  '  ''""''*    '''"'''   ''  ''' 

Ai;;.^i^'..d^::;;ru;^^^  mi. 

fo,;;'!:!!. ''"""  ^  ^'''  *-  ^^^ '"""  ^^  -'■•''-  ^'^  ---  -  the 

IVIiser   took    in   her   u.nnd    without    ronunenl.      ||„    I,,,,    „„ 

li'^ar  the  wheels  ol"  the  .log-eait,"   he   n.,n>ik,.d  V 

SCO,  I  luust  eateh  my  train."  '*•         ^°^ 

Pearson  stood  at  the  door. 

;;ilc  .i.a  not  IcM  yo„   , ,  „i .y  ,„■„,   |,,,|i,„ 

I..', ,11  ,,l,o„.  „,„.,.,  p,,,,„,|,|>  r,™.,   |.,„f„„i',v  T;^:,,,,,.." 

Won  ,0  ,„,l  :.„,  ,  „.  „„,„  j,i,,  .\,i,,i,  ,,„ „,. 

"t  d^  t  ,f  .  ,.s-,-,i,.,  ,|,.„v,.  a,„v.  „,„!  ,1,,  „.,s  ,,a|..     Ii„,.  <i,„ni„ 

'""; "■'■  ^■'""  '<"■  !• -■.!.  .-M,,!  ,.,.,,1,1  „,„  i„  „„.  I,.-,-,  .  , , 

:;:':■'";' ," "'  '■  '■"■'  -■--'  ■■ !•■■!  t„  i,„piv. ,..      , 

1;  .ifteX-r!;,; -''-"-- "<«^>^- 

,n™!,'!,T  ","  ""u   """    ''""■'""  '^'■""'■'  "i"'"  ""'""il  l«'i„K 
■nmon«l,  .l,on  .ho  (urno.l  a„,l  f„„„l  ll,„t  I ,,l,.ri„„,lv 
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stood  inside  the  Uircphold  again,  as  if  she  had  called  him,  she 
folt  ft  groat  sonsf'  of  relief. 

"  Pearson,"  she  faltered,  "  I  am  rather  upset  hy  eertain 
things  which  Captain  Palliser  has  naid.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
understand." 

She  looked  a(  him  holpleH^!y,  not  knowing  what  inor.-  to 
say.  She  wished  extremely  that  she  could  think  of  something 
detiniti'. 

'Die  nasterly  finish  of  Pearson  reply  lay  in  it«  neatly  re- 
strained hint  of  unohtiusively  pi  r  eptive  sympathy. 

"  Yes,  Miss.  I  was  afraid  so.  Which  is  why  I  took  the 
libe-ty  of  stepping  into  the  room  again.  1  mvself  do  not  under- 
stand, but  of  course  I  do  not  expect  to.  li  1  may  he  so  hold 
as  to  say  it,  Mi'^s,  what^-ver  we  don't  understand,  we  both 
understand  Mr.  Temple  Harholm.  My  instructions  were  to 
remind  you,  Miss,  that  everything  would  be  all  right." 

Miss  Alicia  took  up  her  letter  from  the  table  where  she  had 
laid  it  down. 

"Thank  you,  Pearson,"  she  said,  her  forehead  beginning  to 
clear  itself  a  little.  "Of  course,  of  course.  I  ought  not  to  — 
He  told  me  not  to  —  get  rattled,"  she  added  with  plaintive 
ingenuousness,  "and  1  ought  not  to,  above  all  things." 

"  Yes,  Mif ..    It  is  most  important  that  you  should  nut." 
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HK  story  of  tho  advonturos.  oxpcrionces, 
and  journeyings  of  Mr.  Josoph  Hutchin- 
son. liiH  (laughter,  and  the  invention,  if 
related  in  detail,  would  prove  reading  of 
interest;  but  as  this  is  nierelv  a  studv  of 
the  manner  in  whieh  the  untrained  eliar- 
aetensties  and  varied  limitations  of  one 
man  adjusted  or  failed  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  incongruous  surroundings  and 
totally  unprepared-for  circumstances,  such 
detads,    whatsoever    their   potential    pic- 
tures(iueness,   can   be   touched    upon    but 
lightly.     So   new   idea  of  value  to  the 

cn.f  ^   *     *i  ,...     ^"'"'^  °^  practical  requirements   is  pre- 

sented to  the  public  at  large  without  the  waking  of  many 
.leop.ng  dogs,  and  the  stirring  of  many  snapping  fish,  floating 
^^  h  open  ears  and  eye^  in  n.any  pools.  An  unedu.ated 
u.tenng,  obstinate  man  of  „ne  idea,  having  resentfullv  borne 
d..conragement  and  wounde.l  egotism  for  years,  and  suddenly 
confronting  unmenso  pron.isc-  of  success,  is  not  unlikely  to  ho 
P'vy    easdy    harpooned.     Joseph    HuUhinson's    rebound    from 

.|spa>r  to  high  and  well-founded  hope  made  of  hi.u  exm-tly 
wl.at  such  a  man  is  always  nmde  by  such  rebound.  The  testi- 
mony U,  his  genius  and  jml-ment  which   acknowlc.lgment   of 

lio  value  of  Ins  work  implied  was  naturally,  in  his  opinion,  only 
a  proper  tribute  which  the  {.ubiic  had  been  a  bull-hea.led  fool 
"•'t  o  lay  at  his  feet  years  before.  So  much  time  lost,  an.l  so 
'""CM  money  for  it,  as  well  as  for  him,  and  served  'em  all 
""nod  well  right,  ho  said.  If  Temple  Barholm  had  n't  come 
"to  h.s  money,  and  hadn't  had  more  sense  than  the  rest  of 
'""Ml,  whore  would  they  all  have  been?     Perhaps  they'd  never 
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liavo  Iiad  the  benefit  of  the  thing  lie  M  been  telling  them  abot 
for  years.  He  prided  himself  immensely  on  the  possession  ( 
a  business  shrewdness  which  was  an  absolute  defense  again; 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  iniquitous  to  overreach  him.  II 
believed  it  to  l)e  a  peculiarly  Lancashire  characteristic,  and  kej 
it  in  view  constantly. 

"Lancashire's  not  easy  to  do,"  he  would  say  hilariousl; 
''  Them  that  can  do  a  Lancashire  chap  has  got  to  look  ov 
that  they  get  up  carlv  in  ilie  morning  and  don't  go  to  bed  ti 
late." 

Smooth-mannered  and  astute  men  of  business  who  knew  he 
to  make  a  man  talk  were  given  diffuse  and  loud-voiced  e> 
planations  of  his  methods  and  loug-unaclcnowledged  merits  an 
characteristics.  Ilis  life,  his  morals,  and  his  training,  or  rathe 
lack  of  it,  were  laid  before  them  as  examples  of  what  a  ma 
might  work  himself  up  to  if  ''he  had  it  in  him."  Educatio 
did  n't  do  it.  He  had  never  been  to  naught  but  a  village  schoo 
where  he'd  ])ickcd  up  precious  little  but  the  three  R's.  It  ha- 
to  be  born  in  a  man.  Look  at  him!  His  invention  promise 
to  bring  him  in  a  fortune  like  a  duke's,  if  he  managed  it  righ 
and  kept  his  eyes  o])en  for  sharpers.  This  company  and  tha 
company  were  after  him,  but  Lancashire  didn't  snap  up  thing 
without  going  into  'em,  and  under  'em,  and  through  'em,  fo 
the  matter  of  that. 

The  well-mannered  gentlemen  of  business  stimulated  bin 
greatly  by  their  appreciative  attention.  lie  sometimes  lost  hi 
head  a  trifle  and  almost  bullied  them,  but  they  did  not  seen 
to  mind  it.  Their  apparently  old-time  knowledge  of  and  re 
spect  for  Lancashire  business  sagacity  seemed  invariably  ; 
marked  thing.  Men  of  genius  and  powerful  character  com 
bined  with  practical  shrewdness  oJ  ')utlo()k  they  intimated,  weri 
of  enormous  value  to  the  business  world.  They  were  to  b( 
count  d  upon  as  im])ortant  factors.  They  could  see  and  dea 
with  both  sides  of  a  ];roposal  as  those  of  weaker  mind  could  not 

•'That  they  can."  Hutchinson  would  admit,  rolling  about  ii 
his  chair  and  thnisiing  his  Imnds  in  his  pockets.  '•  They 'v( 
got  some  bottom  to  stand  on."  And  he  would  feel  amenabl( 
to  reason. 
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«u|nired  knowledge  tlmt  Sl.i     id  It  f  ™"-'    "'"   ■*''""^ 

Lis  clever  »av  of  VJL  ,<  nel'l-Anin  Laneashire  in 

'«!«..  up/and  etrvbodv^  "";     ^"'™  "">  '■"fnti,,,, 's 
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was  scarcely  noticed;  but  in  course  of  time  it  became  observed 
by  some  timt  she  was  curiously  pretty.  The  face  usually  bent 
over  her  book  or  work  was  tinted  like  a  flower,  and  slie  had  quit« 
niagnifioont  red  hair.  A  stout  old  financier  first  remarked  her 
eyes.  He  found  one  day  that  she  had  quietly  laid  her  book  on 
her  lap,  and  that  they  were  resting  upon  him  like  unflinching 
crystals  as  he  talked  to  her  father.  Their  serenity  made  him 
feel  annoyed  and  uncomfortable.  It  was  a  sort  of  recording 
serenity.  He  felt  as  though  she  would  so  clearly  remember 
every  word  he  had  said  that  she  would  be  able  to  write  it  down 
when  she  went  home;  and  he  did  not  care  to  have  it  written 
down.  So  he  began  to  wander  somo-.vhat  in  his  argument,  and 
did  not  reach  his  conclusions. 

"  I  was  glad,  Father,  to  see  how  you  managed  that  gentle- 
man this  afternoon,"  Little  Ann  said  that  night  when  Hutchin- 
son had  settled  himself  with  his  pipe  after  an  excellent  dinner. 
"  Eh  ?  "  he  exclaimed.     "  Eh  ?  " 

"  The  one,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  thought  he  was  so  sure  he 
was  going  to  persuade  you  to  sign  that  paper.  I  do  wonder 
he  could  think  you  'd  listen  to  such  a  poor  offer,  and  tie  up  so 
much.  Why,  even  I  could  see  he  was  trying  to  take  advantage, 
and  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  about  business." 

The  financier  in  question  had  been  a.  brilliant  and  laudatory 
conversationalist,  and  had  so  soothed  and  exhilarated  Mr. 
Hutchinson  that  such  perils  had  beset  him  as  his  most  lurid 
imaginings  could  never  have  conceived  in  his  darkest  moments 
of  believing  that  the  entire  universe  had  ceased  all  other  occu- 
pation to  engage  in  that  of  defrauding  him  of  his  rights  and 
dues.  He  had  been  so  uplifted  by  the  admiration  of  his  genius 
so  properly  exliibited,  and  the  fluency  with  which  his  "  'ure 
fortunes  had  been  described,  that  he  had  been  huffed  w...-.  the 
arguments  seemed  to  dwindle  away.  Little  Ann  startled  him, 
hut  it  was  not  he  wlio  would  show  signs  of  dismay  at  the  totally 
unexpected  expression  of  adverse  opinion.  He  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  always  listening,  though  inadvertently,  as  it  were, 
to  Ann  as  he  had  inadvertently  listened  to  her  mother. 
"  Rosenthal  ?  "  he  said.  "  Are  you  talking  about  him  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  am,"  Little  Ann  answered,  smiling  approvingly  over 
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Hig  >ou  argue.     It's  just  an  education."  ^  ^  '''''" 

AVornen  are  not  up  to  much  at  business;'  reflected  Hutehin- 

nn         If  you  'd  been  a  boy,   I  'd  have  trained   ^•ou   «amc   as 

e  Irained  myself.     You're  a  sharp  little  tlun.     Vnrr  bu 

U.U  Te  a  woman      Xot  but  what  a  woman  's  the  ife^t  th  n.  on 

earth,'  he  added  almost  severely  in  his  convection-'.     e\^ 

ung  on  earth  m  her  place.     I  don't  know  what  I  'd  e^^    have 

done  without  you,  Ann,  in  the  bad  times." 

mo?he^lnr;i '""''f^  '"  ''"''''^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ''^^''  I^ved  her 
niotner.     Ann   always    knew     t,    and    her   nun    ]r.^■,    v       i 

>varmed  all  the  ..„r,d  „„„.,t  ,|,™  ,,„lh.'"  «  e  ;*    "  a^  [    'Z 

•'And  now  the  good  times  have  come"  «lm  c.vi    u    ^     ■ 
on  l,i„  t.„  „r  three%pocial  imioy.sX,,      re     'U  of  o°;Tc? 
"WO  mvenfon,  "and  people  .ee  what  vou  are  and  aL  hal 

w'ariftUStt  '""  "™,'""'"  "«"•   '  *>"'"'-t 

or,v  ,o„  k„o„,  Father  love,  and "  r^.  reel  i;;:.",,'!,''::';:! 
lan  caUulatc.     I  onee  got  a  copy  of   linnvan's  '  I'ilcrim's 

ifie  bald  but  unacknow  edsred  fact  tbnf  Afr    TT„f  i  •  11 

never  exhibited  gifts  likely  tc^  ent!?;:^  him  tf  ;cS:^  ^1^  ^j^ 

vXr   v/hrb   ''^   "^^"^^*^""   *^  '-  -^  of  sle  'pr'c^ia 
.'  K    1,        °  ^"''"'''  '"'^^  talked  to  him  of  per  cents     am 
nh  shares  or  net  receipts,  and  expected  him  Tcom  ^^h  n1 

paper   he  felt  himself  grow  hot  and  nervous  and  red    an     tns 
.ccretly^ternfied  lest  the  party  of  the  second  pari  L;;;'    de- 
le  was  tossed  upon  seas  of  horrible  uncertaintv      T 
in   the  same   situation   would   probably   have  'said" 
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"  This  is  the  place  where  T.  T.  sits  down  a  while  to  take  hreati 
and  count  things  up  on  his  fingers.  I  am  not  a  sharp  on  arith 
metic,  and  I  need  time  —  lots  of  it.' 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  way  was  to  bluster  irritatedly. 

"  Aye,  aye,  t  see  that,  of  course,  plain  enough.  I  see  that.' 
And  feel  himself  breaking  into  a  cold  perspiration.  "  Eh,  thi 
English  climate  is  a  damp  un,"  he  would  add  when  it  becami 
necessary  to  mop  his  red  forehead  somewhat  with  his  big  cleai 
handkerchief. 

Therefore  he  found  it  easy  to  receive  Little  Ann's  propositioi 

with  favor. 

"There's    summat    i'    that,"    he    acknowledged    graciouslj 
dropping  into  Lancashire.     "  That 's  one  of  the  little  things 
woman  can  do  if  she  's  sharp  at  figures.     Your  mother  taugli 
me  that  much.     She  always  said  women  ought  to  look  after  th 
bits  of  things  as  was  too  small  for  a  man  to  bother  with." 

"  Men  have  the  big  things  to  look  after.  That 's  enough  fc 
anybody,"  said  Little  Ann.  "  And  they  ought  to  leave  som( 
thing  for  women  to  do.  If  you  '11  just  let  me  keep  notes  fc 
you  and  remember  things  and  answer  your  letters,  and  jui 
make  calculations  you're  too  busy  to  attend  to,  I  should  fe 
right-down  happy.  Father." 

"Eh!"  he  said  lelievedly,  "tha  art  like  thy  mother." 
"That  would  nake  me  happy  if  there  was  nothing  else  i 
do  it,"  said  Ann,  smoothing  his  shoulder. 

"  You  're  her  girl,"  he  said,  warmed  and  supported. 
"  Yes,  I  'm  her  girl,  and  I  'm  yours.     Now,  is  n't  there  son 
little  thing  I  could  begin  with?    Would  you  mind  telling  n 
if  I  was  right  in  what  I  thought  you  thought  about  Mr.  Rose 
thal's  offer?" 

"What  did  you  think  I  thought  about  it?"     He  was  at 
to  put  affectionate  condescension  into  the  question. 

She  went  to  lier  work-basket  and  took  out  a  sheet  o5  pap( 
She  came  back  and  sat  cozily  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  I  had  to  put  it  all  down  when  I  came  home,"  s  le  said, 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  had  n"t  forgotten.     I  do  hope  I  did  i 
make  mistakes." 

She  gave  it  to  him  to  look  at,  and  as  he  settled  himself  doA 
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She  lierself  did  not  know  t! 


ion    sl.o  k.pt  her  blue  eyes  upon  h 


lilt  it  wa 
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interests.       ' "  '■'""■'  ''"'""  """» 

in™  himself  could  tot  Irtr' rrV 
;;Di<lIsaytlm,?"heo.volaim<.,lonoe. 

jovo^^o^that  tl,a  n.a,le  no  .ista.e,  in  .„at%l,:\",ly,'t  iT™ 

it  showed  hto  that  ^e  fad  n^  ""  u  "  f''«'"  *'"^'''  '"^™''« 
had  passed  over  o  h  "rs  li";  ZTTf  ""■'"'"  i""""'  "»'» 
Ann  slipped  her  warm  arm  1  ',!),•         ,'1'>"«''™"»  importance. 

<lid  when  Ae  saron  u,o  a™  0,  ;,i  "f '■'"  *f  ""''y  "'"-"J" 
over  with  him.  Sh^  h  Zr  thought  "ft  t'f""  """^ 
even  aware,  that  her  unft  lit,l.  ■    ..°"f"''  "'  "c'  she  was  not 

^,,  Sood,  J-iS  Itdr-hiSttt  S  ^ted 

-:j^'5«;o7X-irioir:fTi:;:irkrd.^^^^ 

--^.nent^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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_Li„i™ 


km»w   tliiil  jis  many  tricks  can  he  played  by  things  being  Iff 
out  (>{  a  |)a|H'r  as  l»y  tliinfis  bi-iiij;  put  in." 

Small  heads  of  moisture  broke  out  on  the  bald  part  of  .lose])! 
HuteliinsonV  bead.  He  bad  been  first  so  flattered  and  cxbil 
arated  by  the  <|Uotin{^  of  Iar<^e  lifjures,  and  then  so  tlustratei 
and  embarrassed  by  bis  inability  to  ealeulate  and  follow  argu 
ment,  and  again  so  soothed  and  elated  and  thrilled  by  his  owi 
importance  in  tlio  scheme  and  the  honors  which  his  position  ii 
certain  companies  would  heap  upon  him,  that  an  abyss  ha( 
yawned  before  him  of  which  ho  had  been  wholly  unaware.  Ili 
was  not  unaware  of  it  now.  lie  was  a  vainglorious,  ignoran 
man,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  common  work  done  undo 
the  supervision  of  those  who  know  what  he  did  not  know.  H( 
had  fed  himself  upon  the  comforting  belief  that  he  had  learnec 
all  the  tricks  of  any  trade.  lie  had  been  openly  boastful  of  hi: 
astuteness  and  experience,  and  yet,  as  Ann's  soft  little  voici 
went  on,  and  she  praised  his  cleverness  iu  seeing  one  point  aftci 
another,  be  began  to  quake  within  himself  before  the  dawnin> 
realization  that  he  had  seen  none  of  them,  that  he  had  beei 
carried  along  exactly  as  Rosenthal  had  intended  that  he  shouk 
be,  and  that  if  luck  had  not  intervened,  he  had  been  on  tiu 
brink  of  signing  his  name  to  an  agreement  that  would  havt 
implied  a  score  of  concessions  he  would  have  bellowed  li' . 
bull  at  the  thought  of  making  if  he  had  known  what  he 
doing. 

"  Aye,  lass,"  he  gulped  out  when  he  could  speak  — "  aye,  . 
tha  wert  right  enow.  I  'm  glad  tha  wert  there  and  heard  it 
and  saw  what  I  was  thinking.  I  did  n't  say  much.  I  let  tin 
chap  have  rope  enow  to  hang  himself  with.  When  he  C(jnir- 
back  I  '11  give  him  a  bit  o'  my  mind  as  '11  startle  him.  It  wa; 
riglit-down  clever  of  thee  to  see  just  what  I  had  i'  my  hoac 
about  all  that  there  gab  about  things  as  did  n't  matter,  an'  tlu 
leavin'  out  them  as  did  —  thinking  i  would  n't  notice.  Many  '> 
the  time  I  've  said,  '  It  is  na  so  much  what 's  put  into  a  con- 
tract as  what 's  left  out.'  I  '11  warrant  tha  'st  heard  me  sa\ 
it  thysen." 

"  I  dare  say  I  have,"  answered  Ann,  "  and  I  dare  say  that 
was  why  it  came  into  my  mind." 
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It; 


tell 


'That    was    it,"    ho   an<u,.iv(|.     -'n,..    ,,,„,|„.,    ,,  „      , 
in-mcofthingsI'.l.nd,h.t[".l   'LnV  "'"'"' 


He 


was   heKinninff   to   nvniT   his    |,;,Ianc 


<>r;,'nt  iiivsflf. 


t  ^.onld  have  heeu  .o  like  a  Lamashnv  .-hap  to  hav.  seen      ,  i 
.lealt  shrewdly   with   a   humu..   sehenu-r   ulo    tri.l   to   .    tw 
urn  tha    he  was  gradually  eonvinoe.!  ,|,a,   I,.-  had  ,1.  .d 
i.at    had    heen    si.cr...ste.l,    and    had    ..wnported    ln>n...|?   wi 

mu^phant  though  silent  as,.u..n,.ss.  ii.  .L  i.ga:;:';.,,:;,^!; 

J  nUhow  him,"  he  sa.d,  >>  I  "11  send  lum  o,r  with  a  ilea  m 

"If  you'll  help  me,  I'll  stu.Iy  out  the  things  I  Vo  written 
down  on  t  us  paper,"  Ann  sai.l,  •■  an.l  then  1  'irwHte  down  or 
you  just  the  things  you  make  up  your  n.ind  to  say.  1  ho 

.ueh  a  good  lesson  for  mo,  if  you  don't  n.ind.  Father.     U      .,  "t 
be  mueh  to  write  it  out  the  wav  vou  "II  o.v-  it      V,.,.  i. 
J.U  always  feel  that  in  husines/ ti,:;' o;ll,  ^II^.^Z  'Z 
that,  however  mueh   a  person   deserves   it,  ealling  nam  ■  '    n 
showing  you  're  angry  is  only  wasting  time:     One  of  tl  "    eve 

called  one  if  he  s  got  what  he  wanted  out  of  you;  he'll  onlv 
augh  to  see  yon  m  a  rage  when  you  ean't  help  yours  If.      In 
he  hasn't  got  what  he  wanted,  it's  onlv  wLfe  of  stren'  1^  ^ 

Know  that  tamper  is  n't  husiness." 
"\^11,"  said  Ilutehinson,  drawing  a  long  and  deep  hroath 
was  almos    hot  enough  to  have  forgot  that,  and      'm   d  d 
ou         reminded   me.     We'll   go  over   that   paper  now,   An 
cl  hke  to  give  you  your  lesson  whilo  wo 've  got  a  hit  o'  tin" 
oouarselves  and  what  I 've  said  is  fresh  in  ^^ur  mind.     T 
.nek  IS  always  to  get  at  things   while  they're  fresh   in  your 

The  little  daughter  with  the  red  hair  was  present  durinsr 

-senthal's   next  interview   with   the  owner  of  ^the   inv  nt     f 

he  lelow,  he  told  himself,  had  hoon   thinking  matt         n     ' 

i"g  ^anlt^  as  a  target  lor  adroit  aim.     He  seemed  a  trifle  sulky, 
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but  he  did  not  tiilk  alKuit  liimsolf  difTuscly.  and  Inso  his  homl 
when  he  was  sninothod  tlu-  right  wa,v  He  had  a  si't  of 
curiously  concise  notes  to  which  ho  referred,  and  ho  stuck  to 
liis  points  with  a.  huHdo;;  obstinacy  wliich  \' iis  not  to  be  shaken. 
Something;  had  set  lii;ii  on  a  now  tack.  Tin-  tricks  which  could 
be  usod  only  with  a  totally  i*?norant  and  readily  flattered  and 
influenced  business  amateur  were  no  longer  in  order.  This  was 
baflling  and  irritating. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the  diUighter  did 
not  read  a  book,  as  had  seen  tl  her  habit  at  other  times.  She 
sat  wilh  a  tablet  and  pencil  on  her  knee,  and,  still  as  unobtru- 
sively as  ever,  jotted  down  notes. 

"  Put  that  down,  Ann,"  her  father  said  to  her  more  than 
once.  "There's  no  objections  to  having  things  written  down, 
I  suppose?"  he  put  it  bluntly  to  IJosenthal.  "I've  got  to 
have  notes  made  when  I'm  doing  business.  Memory's  all  well 
enough,  but  black  and  white  's  b-  tter.  No  one  can  go  back  of 
black  and  white.     Notes  save  time." 

There  was  but  one  attitude  possible.  Xo  man  of  business 
could  resent  the  recording  of  his  considered  words,  but  the 
tablet  and  pencil  and  the  quietly  bent  red  head  were  extraordi- 
nary obstacles  to  the  fluidity  of  eloquence.  I^osenthal  found 
his  arguments  less  ready  and  his  methoi  modifying  them- 
selves. The  outlook  narrowed  itself.  When  he  returned  to 
his  office  and  talked  the  situation  over  with  his  partner,  he  sat 
and  bit  his  nails  in  restless  irritation. 

"  Ridiculous  as  it  seems,  outrageously  ridiculous,  I  've  an 
idea,"  he  said,  "  I  've  more  than  an  idea  that  we  have  to  count 
with  the  girl." 

"Girl?    WTiatgirl?" 

"Daughter.  Well-behaved,  quiet  bit  of  a  thing,  who  sits  in 
a  corner  and  listens  while  she  pretends  to  sow  or  read.  I'm 
certain  of  it.  She's  taken  to  making  notes  now,  and  Hutchm- 
son  's  turned  stubborn.  You  need  not  laugh,  Lewis.  She '.« 
in  it.  We  've  got  to  count  with  that  girl,  little  female  mouse 
as  she  looks." 

This  view,  which  was  first  taken  l)y  Rosenthal  and  passed 
on  to  his  partner,  was  in  course  of  time  passed  on  to  others  and 
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with  miicli  pri- 


vafe  protest,  sornotin.r.  wi.h  an.u.omont.  T!h>  woll-belmVod 
Jlaughtor  went  with  Hutchinson  wh..n.sn.v,.r  his  .Xir  X^^ 
hm.     «he  was  chan^vh-ss   in   tho  .HH,I,,,,,siv,.n..       f    „.     1 

humi.e  l.itle  assistance  in  small  matters.  ^ 

It  was  so  safe  with  her  steady  demureness  that  Hutchinson 

toT  tt'T  '  '"TT^'  ^'"^''>'  '''"^-^^''f-  '^''-  "  lessons "g^e 
to  Little  Ann,  and  the  notes  made  as  a  result,  always  ostTnsfb  v 
for  her  own  security  and  instruction,  he.an  to'formTsTngul  S 
firm  foundation  for  statement  and  ar-umenf  TTn  ,  ^"'"^ 
tell  himself  that  his  memory  was  im  ^In^'  ^^^J^  ^ 
onger  jundded  together  in  his  mind,  'hc  codd  betted  o  w  a 
Ijne^onogical  reasoning.     Ho  less  often  grew  red  and  hot  and 

"That's  the  tiling  I've  said  so  often -that  temner 's  frnt 
nau,d.t  to  do  wr  business,   and  only  upsets  a  man 'whence 
wants  all   his  w-ts  about  him.     It's  tl/e   truest  Tnglevl 
^^o  ked  cnit,^'  no  not  infre.juently  congratulated  liimsHf      «• 
•hap  can  keep  h,s  temper,  he'll  be  like  to  keep  his  head  and 
.^e  his  bargain.     I  see  it  plainer  every  day  o'  my  life!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


T  was  in  the  course  of  the  "  lessons  "  that  h 
realized  that  he  had  always  arpiied  that  tli 
best  way  to  do  business  was  to  do  it  face  t 
face  with  people.  To  stay  in  England,  and  h 
another  chap  make  your  bargains  for  you  i 
France  or  Germany  or  some  other  outlandis 
place,  where  frog-eating  foreigners  ran  loose 
was  a  fool's  trick.  He  'd  said  it  often  enougl 
"  Get  your  eye  on  'em,  and  let  them  know  you  'v 
got  it  on  them,  and  they  M  soon  find  out  the, 
were  dealing  with  Lancashire,  and  not  with  for 
eign  knaves  and  nincompoops."  So,  when  i 
became  necessary  to  deal  with  France,  Little  Ann  packed  hin 
up  neatly,  so  to  speak,  and  in  the  role  of  obedient  sccretaiiu 
companion  took  him  to  that  country,  having  for  weeks  before 
hand  mentally  confronted  the  endless  complications  attendinf 
the  step.  She  knew,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  effect  of  th( 
French  language  would  be  upon  hir  temper :  that  it  would  pre 
sent  itself  to  him  as  a  wall  deliberately  built  by  the  entire  natior 
as  a  means  of  concealing  a  deep  duplicity  the  sole  object  o; 
which  was  the  baffling,  thwarting,  and  undoing  of  Englishmen 
from  whom  it  wished  to  wrest  their  honest  rights.  Apople.w 
becomii)"  .  minent,  as  a  result  of  his  impotent  rage  durinjj 
theii  first  lew  days  in  Paris,  she  paid  a  private  visit  to  a  trav- 
eler's agency,  and  after  careful  in(]uiry  discovered  that  it  w;b 
not  impossible  to  secure  the  attendance  and  service  of  a  well- 
mannere.^  young  man  who  spoke  most  of  the  languages  employoil 
by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  She  even  found  that 
she  might  choose  from  a  number  of  such  persons,  and  she  then 
fore  selected  with  great  care. 

"  One  that 's  got  a  good  temper,  and  is  n't  easy  irritated," 
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slif  8aiil  to   JiprsflC    ill   .„, 

told."  *   "'  "^"  "^  '"^  «'II'"K  to  ,lo  what  |,e'8 

Bon.  a,^  had.  U   ^    ^  •;  r^r"«  "'^  --'-  '>f  -u.h  a  por- 
of  sending  ulr  to  ''u^^'n^^^^^  '-  '^--''on 

greatly  relieved.  ^      ^        ^      ^"  '""'^'  '"^  «J"'  was 

Th.     ssistant  enZ  ut           '"  ^"'*  ''^'  '"'"^'  «''"*''  >•""•" 

for  we.k8,  through   HI  ,ck    t    ^""^"T  ^'"""^  ^'"^^°^  ^''"^  ^^^^ 

some  courage  t  e  Ut  of  J      r  ^'^'^^^'•'"g  to  return  with 

him  in  the  face      ^  ^t^^vafon,  which  had  been  staring 

tions  from  his  infancy  u'f/.^  lu'rished  literary  ambi- 
perative  that  J)o  "lo^d  for  .  '  ^''''T'  '^  ^'^  ^^^"-■«"'^'  ™- 
Ann  had  chosen  Z^t  Z^  t""  T'^''  ^'  ^^^'  "^^"''^  ^ood. 
J-as  intelligent,  l^i'^Tl::^^^^^  '^  '''' 

thing  on  earth  to  earn  his  living  ^^  ''°"^*^-  ^°  «^3^- 

eo^rimt  ir  i.::f  ^t:;t^^'  •  ^^^^  ^"*^^'--  ^^^  »>- 

Foreign  nations  became  fni  >"  ^'"^  '/  '^'P^'''^'  «^'^"r«- 
languages  were  If  !  "fa  h t  ^'^'  "*""^  ^"^  dangerous,  foreign 
ing  impression  r         [' '"'  '^'^'''  *'^  ""^erstand.     A  pleas- 

prSctieaTkriedge  o  Frtl^G  '"'"*^'  ^^  i'^^  ^^^^^  '  ^^^^ 
and  exhilarated  l!m  Yn.^L'i!;;''™"'  ^°^  ^*^'--'  -PPorted 

thelo^^lSli^^rh^'ll^V/^^^P  ^^*^  ^°  -^erstand 
to  Ann.  "  I  would  rf  t  1,  V  /  '^  "^  ''  "  ^^^'''"  ^'"^  announced 
-  into  it  as  ^ick'  V  ;?^'rc:tld  n1  ""^\"^^*  '  ^^''' 
c;vei,-ihing  they  say  just  Xn  t  e  V  sa  i'^'it'  Tr'^^r' 
stand  it  right  enou4  wbon   T        i,   i  ?  ^    ^'  ^"^  I  undor- 

If  foreigner's  dirn'ttl         fJ.t  and  run 'Ih   '^  ^'^'^^  '^^'^• 
another,  and  jabber  as  if  ^hJ.        ?u  *^^""  ^'''"'^■^  ^^^  into 

he  easier  for' ther:^  1     '^n"    V"  'f  "' P"'''"^'  ^^ '^ 

IS    Lngli.h.     .\ow,    there's   ^  ,,-f  e  '   and 
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'  nonq.'  I  know  'cm  wlienovcr  I  licar  'em,  and  that 's  a  good 
bit  of  l.elp." 

"Yes,"  answered  Ann,  "of  course  that's  the  chief  thiiij,' 
jou  want  to  know  in  l)usiness,  whether  a  person  is  going  to 
say  'yes  '  or  '  no.'  " 

He  began  to  say  "  wee "  and  "  nong "  at  meals,  and  onco 
broke  foith  "  Passy  mor  le  hurr"  in  a  tone  so  casually  Parisian 
that  Ann  was  frightened,  because  she  did  not  understand  im- 
mediately, and  also  because  she  saw  looming  up  before  her  a 
future  made  perilous  by  the  sudden  interjection  of  unexpected 
foreign  phrases  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  her  and  Dudevant 
to  comprehend  instantaneously  without  invidious  hesitation. 

"Don't  you  undeistand?  Pass  the  butter.  Don't  you  un- 
derstand a  bit  0*  French  like  that?"  he  exclaimed  irritatedly. 
"  Buy  yourself  one  o'  these  l)ooks  full  of  easy  sentences  and 
learn  some  of  'em,  lass.  You  ought  n't  to  be  travelin'  about 
with  your  fatlier  in  foreign  countries  and  Icarnin'  nothiu'. 
It's  not  every  lass  that's  gettin'  your  advaniiiges." 

Ann  had  not  mentioned  tlie  fact  that  she  spent  most  of  her 
rare  leisure  moments  in  profound  study  of  phrase-books  and 
grammars,  wdiich  she  kept  in  her  trunk  and  gave  her  attention 
to  before  she  got  up  in  the  morning,  after  she  went  to  her  room 
at  night,  and  usually  while  she  was  dressing.  You  can  keep  a 
book  open  before  you  when  you  are  brushing  your  hair.  Dude- 
vant  gave  her  a  lesson  or  so  Avhenever  time  allowed.  She  wa:^ 
as  quick  to  learn  as  her  father  thought  he  was,  and  she  was 
desperately  determined.  It  was  really  not  long  before  she 
understood  much  more  than  "  wee  and  nong "  when  she  was 
present  at  a  business  interview. 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  young  lady,"  Dudevant  said,  with 
that  well-known  yearning  in  his  eves.  "  You  are  most  won- 
derful." 

"She's  just  a  wonder,"  Mrs.  Bowse  and  her  boarders  had 
said.  And  the  respectful  yearning  in  the  young  Frenchman's 
eyes  and  voice  were  well  known  to  her  because  she  had  seen 
it  often  before,  and  remembered  it,  in  Jem  Bowles  and  Julius 
Steinberger.  That  this  young  nuin  had  without  an  hour  of 
delay  fallen  abjectly  in  love  witli  her  was  a  circumstance  with 
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vliicli  she  dealt  after  lu 


WHICH  sno  dealt  alter  her  own  inimitably  kind  and  undeleterious 
method,  wluch  in  itself  was  an  education  to  any  amorous  vouth 
"  I  can  understand  all  you  tell  me,"  she  said  when  he  reached 
the  point  of  confiding  his  hard  past  to  her.  "I  can  under- 
stand it  because  I  knew  some  one  who  had  to  fight  for  himself 
just  that  way,  only  perhaps  it  was  harder  because  he  was  n't 
educated  as  you  are." 

"Did  he  — confide  in  you?"  Dudevant  ventured,  witli  deli- 
cate hesitation.  "You  are  so  kind  I  am  sure  he  did,  Made- 
moiselle." 

"He  told  me  about  it  because  he  knew  I  wanted  to  hear" 
she  answered.  "  I  was  very  fond  of  him,"  she  added,  and  her 
kind  gravity  was  quite  unshaded  by  any  embarrassment.  "I 
was  right-down  fond  of  him." 

_   His  emotion  rendered  him  for  a  moment  indiscreet,  to  her 
immediate  realization  and  regret,  as  was  evident  by  his  break- 
ing off  in  the  midst  of  his  question. 
"  And  now  —  are  you  ?  " 
"Yes,  I  always  shall  bo,  Mr.  Dudevant." 
His  adoration  naturally  only  deepened  itself  as  all  hope  at 
once  receded,  as  it  could  not  but  recede  before  the  absolute 
pellucid  truth  of  her. 

"However  much  he  likes  me,  he  will  get  over  it  in  time. 
People  do,  when  they  know  how  things  stand,"  she  was  think- 
ing, with  maternal  sympathy. 

It  did  him  no  bitter  harm  to  help  her  with  her  efforts  at 
learning  what  she  most  needed,  and  he  found  her  intelligence 
and  modest  power  of  concentration  remarkable.  A  singularly 
clear  knowledge  of  her  own  specialized  requirements  was  a 
practical  background  to  them  both.  She  had  no  desire  to  shine; 
she  was  merely  steadily  bent  on  acquiring  as  immediatelv  as 
possible  a  comprehension  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  phrases  'that 
would  1)0  useful  to  her  father.  The  manner  in  which  she  ap- 
phcd  herself,  and  assimilated  what  it  was  her  quietly  fixed  in- 
tention to  assimilate,  bespoke  her  possession  of  a 'brain  the 
powers  of  which  being  concentrated  on  large  affairs  might  have 
accomplished  almost  startling  results.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  startling  in  her  intentions,  and  ambition  did  not  touch 
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her.  Yet,  as  she  went  with  Hutcliinson  from  one  country  to 
another,  more  than  one  man  of  affairs  had  it  borne  in  upon 
him  that  her  young  slimness  and  her  silence  represented  an 
unanticipated  knowledge  of  points  under  discussion  which  might 
wisely  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  all  decisions  for  or  against. 
To  realize  that  a  soft-cheeked,  child-cycd  girl  was  an  clement  to 
regard  privately  in  discussions  connected  with  the  sale  of,  or  the 
royalties  paid  on,  a  valuable  patent  appeared  in  some  minds 
to  be  a  situation  not  without  flavor.  She  was  the  kind  of  little 
person  a  man  naturally  made  love  to,  and  a  girl  who  was  made 
love  to  in  a  clever  manner  frequently  became  amenable  to  reason, 
and  might  be  persuaded  to  use  her  influence  in  the  direction 
most  desired.  But  such  male  financiers  as  began  with  this  idea 
discovered  that  they  had  been  led  into  errors  of  judgment 
through  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  variations  of  type.  One 
personable  young  man  of  title,  who  had  just  been  disappointed 
in  a  desirable  marriage  with  a  firtune,  being  made  aware  that 
the  invention  was  likely  to  arrive  at  amazing  results,  was  suf- 
ficiently rash  to  approach  Mr.  Hutchinson  with  formal  pro- 
posals. Having  a  truly  British  respect  for  the  lofty  in  place, 
and  not  being  sufficiently  familiar  with  titled  personages  to 
discriminate  swiftly  between  the  large  and  the  small,  Joseph 
Hutchinson  was  somewhat  unduly  elated. 

"  The  chap  's  a  count,  lass,"  he  said.  "  Tha  'u'd  go  back 
to  Manchester  a  countess." 

"  I  've  heard  they  're  nearly  all  counts  in  these  countries," 
commented  Ann.  "  And  there 's  countesses  that  have  to  do 
their  own  washing,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  You  send  him 
to  me.  Father." 

\Mien  the  young  man  came,  and  compared  the  fine  little  nose 
of  Miss  Hutchinson  with  the  large  and  bony  stnicture  dominat- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  German  lieiress  he  had  lost,  also 
when  he  gazed  into  the  clearness  of  the  infantile  blue  eyes,  liis 
spirits  rose.  He  felt  himself  en  veine;  he  was  equal  to  attacking 
the  situation.  He  felt  that  ho  approached  it  with  allurin.:: 
and  chivalric  delicacy.     He  almost  believed  all  that  he  said. 

But  the  pellucid  bluenr.-s  of  the  gaze  that  met  his  was  con- 
fusingly unstirred  by  any  shade  of  suitable  timidity  or  emotion. 
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There  was  sometliing  in  the  lovely,  sedate  little  creature,  some- 
thing so  undistiuhod  and  matter  of  fact,  that  it  frightened  him 
uecause  he  suddenly  felt  like  a  fool  whose  folly  had  been  found 
out. 

"That's  downright  silly,"  remarked  Little  Ann,  not  allow- 
ing him  to  escape  from  her  glance,  which  unhesitatingly 
summed  up  him  and  his  situation.  "And  you  know  it  is 
lou  don't  know  anything  about  me,  and  you  wouldn't  like  me 
if  you  did.  And  I  shouldn't  like  you.  We 're  too  different. 
Please  go  away,  and  don't  say  anything  more  about  it.  I 
should  n  t  have  patience  to  talk  it  over." 

"Father,"  she  said  that  night,  "if  ever  I  get  married  at  all, 
there  s  only  one  person  I  'm  going  tc  marry.  You  know  that." 
And  she  would  say  no  more. 

By  the  time  they  returned  to  England,  the  placing  of  the 
invention  in  divers  countries  had  been  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  gave  assurance  of  a  fortune  for  its  owners  on  a  founda- 
tion not  hkely  to  have  established  itself  in  more  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Hutchinson  had  feally  driven  some  admirable 
bargains  and  had  secured  advantages  which  to  his  last  hour 
he  would  believe  could  have  been  achieved  only  by  Lancashire 
shrewdness  and  Lancashire  ability  to  "see  as  far  through  a 
mile-stone  as  most  chaps,  an'  a  bit  farther."  The  way  in  which 
he  had  never  cUowed  himself  to  be  "  done  "  caused  him  at  times 
to  chuckle  himself  almost  purple  with  self-congratulation. 

"  They  got  to  know  what  they  was  dealing  with,  them  chaps. 
Ihey  was  sharp,  but  Joe  was  a  bit  sharper,"  he  would 
say. 

They  found  letters  waiting  for  them  when  they  reached 
London. 

"There's  one  fro'  thy  grandmother,"  Hutchinson  said,  in 
dealing  out  the  package.  "  She  's  written  to  thee  pretty  steady 
for  an  old  un."  ^ 

This  was  true.  letters  from  her  had  followed  them  from 
one  place  to  another.  This  was  a  thick  one  in  an  envelop  of 
good  size. 

"Aren't  tha  going  to  read  it?"  he  asked. 

"Not  till  you've  had  your  dinner.  Father.     You've  had  a 
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long  day  of  it  with  that  channt-l  at  the  ond.     I  want  to  see  you 
comfortable  with  your  pipe." 

Tlie  liott'l  was  a  good  one,  and  the  dinner  was  good.  .Joscpli 
Hufchinsuii  enjoyed  it  with  the  api)elite  of  a  r<»l>ust  iiian  wlio 
has  had  time  to  get  over  a  not  too  pleasant  crossing.  Wlioi 
he  had  settled  down  into  a  stout  easy-chair  with  the  pipe,  he 
drew  a  long  and  comfortable  breath  as  he  looked  about  the  room. 

"  Eh,  Ann,  lass,"  he  said,  "  thy  mother  'd  be  tine  an'  set  up 
if  slie  could  see  aw  this.  Us  having  the  best  that's  to  l)e  had, 
au'  knowin'  we  can  have  it  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  that 's  what 
it 's  come  to,  tha  knows.  Xo  more  tliird-class  railway-carriag.'^ 
for  you  and  me.  No  more  'commercial'  an'  'temperance' 
hotels.  Th'  first  cut's  what  wo  can  have  — th'  upper  cut. 
Eh,  eh,  but  it 's  a  good  day  for  a  man  when  he 's  begun  to  bo 
appreciated  as  he  should  be." 

"  It 's  a  good  day  for  those  that  love  him,"  said  Little  Ann- 
".;»ad  I  dare  say  mother  knows  every  bit  about  it." 

"I  dare  say  she  does,"  admitted  Hutchinson,  with  tender 
lenience.  "  She  was  one  o'  them  as  believed  that  way.  And 
I  never  knowed  her  to  be  wrong  in  aught  else,  so  I  'm  ready 
to  give   in   as  she  was   reet  about  that.     Good  lass   she  was, 

good  lass." 

He  had  fallen  into  a  contented  and  utterly  comfortable  doze 
in  his  chair  when  Ann  sat  down  to  read  her  grandmother's  let- 
ter. The  old  woman  always  wrote  at  length,  giving  many  de- 
tails and  recording  village  events  with  shrewd  realistic  touches. 
Throughout  their  journeyings,  Ann  had  been  followed  by  a 
record  of  the  estate  and  neighborhood  of  Temple  Barholm 
which  had  lacked  nothing  of  atmosphere.  She  had  known  what 
the  new  lord  of  the  manor  did,  what  people  said,  what  tiie  at- 
titude of  the  gentry  had  become ;  that  the  visit  of  the  Countess 
of  Mallowe  and  her  daughter  had  extended  itself  until  curiosity 
and  amusement  had  ceased  to  comment,  and  passively  awaited 
results.  She  had  heard  of  Miss  Alicia  and  her  reincarnation, 
and  knew  much  of  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Stone,  whose  repu- 
tation as  a  "dommed  clever  owd  chap"  had  earned  for  him 
a  sort  of  awed  popularity.     There  had  been  many  "ladies." 
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The  new  Temple  Barliolm  had  l.ol.llv  sought  thorn  out  and 
faced  tliom  m  their  strongholds  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
would  confront  the  worst  and  who  rovoak-d  no  tendency  to 
flinch.     The  one  at  Stone  Hover  with  the  "pretty  color"  and 
the  one  with  the  dimples  had  appeared  frcpiently  upon  the 
scene.     Then  there  had  heen  Lady  .Toan  Fayre,  who  had  lived 
at  his  elbow,  sitting  at  his  table,  driving  in  his  carriages  with 
the  air  of  cold  aloofness  which  the  cottagers  "  could  na  abide 
an'  had  no  patience  wi'."    She  had  sometimes  sat  and  wondered 
and  wondered  about  thing;-,  and  sometimes  had  flushed  daisy- 
red  instead  of  daisy-pink;  and  sometimes  she  had  turned  rather 
pale  and  closed  her  soft  mouth  firmly.     But,  though  she  had 
written  twice  a  week  to  her  grandmother,   she  had   recorded 
principally  the  successes  and  complexities  ot  the  invention,  and 
had  asked  very  few  questions.     Ohl  Mrs.  IlutchinPon  would  tell 
her  all  she  must  know,  and  her  choice  of  revelation  would  be 
made  with  a  far-sightedness  wh.ich  needed  no  stimulus  of  ques- 
tioning.    The  letter  she  had  found  awaiting  her  had  been  long 
on  its  ^ay,  having  missed  her  at  point  after  point  and  followed 
her  at  last  to  London.     It  looked  and  felt  thick  and  solid  in 
it.s  envelop,     Little  Ann  opened  it,  stirred  by  the  suggestion 
of  quickened  pulse-beats  with  which  she  had  become  familiar 
As  she  bent  over  it  she  looked  sweetly  flushed  and  warmed. 

Joseph  Hutchinson's  doze  had  almost  deepened  into  «lcep 
when  he  was  awakened  by  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  She  was  standing  by  him,  holding  some  sheets  of 
her  grandmother's  letter,  and  several  other  sheets  were  lying  on 
the  table.  Something  had  occurred  which  had  chan"<>^  her 
quiet  look.  ^ 

"Has  aught  happened  to  your  grandmother?"  ho  ask 

"  Xo,  Father,  but  this  letter  that 's  been  following  mo  from 

one  place  to  another  has  got  some  queer  news  in  it." 
^MVhat's  up,  lass?     Th<i  looks  as  if  summat  was  up." 
"The  thing  that's  happened  has  given  me  a  great  deal  to 

think  of,"  was  her  answer.     "  It 's  about  Mr.  Temple  Barholm 

and  Mr.  Strangeways." 
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He  became  wide-awake  at  once,  sitting  up  and  turning  in 

his  chair  in  testy  anxiety.  ,    ,     , 

"Now,  now,""  lie  exclaimed,  "I  hope  tha*  cracked  chap  s 
not  gone  out  an'  out  mad  an'  done  some  mischief.  I  towd 
Temple  Barholm  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  taking  all  that 
trouble  about  him.  Has  he  set  fire  to  th'  house  or  has  ho 
knocked  th'  poor  lad  on  th'  head? 

"  No,  he  has  n't,  Father.     He  's  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Templt 

Barholm 's  disappeared,  too."  ,    ,      xi      «\vi,.,ffnr 

"Disappeared?"     Hutchinson  almost  shouted.       ^^ hat  lor, 

i' the  Lord's  name?"  ,  ,  ^  ,,  .  .,, 

"Nobody  knows  for  certain,  and  people  are  talking  wihl. 
The  village  is  all  upset,  and  all  sorts  of  silly  things  are  being 

said." 

"What  sort  o'  things?" 

"  You  know  what  servants  at  big  houses  are  —  liovv  tin , 
hear  bits  of  talk  and  make  much  of  it,"  she  expla.nca 
"Thev've  been  curious  and  chattering  among  themselves  about 
Mr.  Strangeways  from  the  first.  It  was  BurriU  that  said  ho 
believed  he  was  some  relation  that  was  being  hid  away  for  some 
good  reason.  One  night  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  and  Capta m 
Palliser  were   having  a  long  talk  together,  and  Burrill  ^^a= 

^^"1^,  he  'd  be  about  if  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  ol 
him  hearing  suramat  as  was  none  of  his  business,'    jerked  out 

Hutchinson,  irately.  ,    „      -v 

"They   were   talking   about  Mr.    Strangeways,   and   Burnl 
heard  Captain  Palliser  get.    ig  angry;  and  as  he  stopped  lua, 
the  door  he  heard  him  say  out  loud  that  he  could  swear  in  a  ■ 
court  of  justice  that  the  man  he  had  seen  at  the  west  room  u. 
dow-it's  a  startling  thing,  Father -was  Mr.  James  Tempi. 
Barholm."     For  the  moment  her  face  was  pale. 

Hereupon  Hutchinson  sprang  up.  ,•«.*.  ti, 

"  WTiat'  "     His  second  shout  was  louder  than  his  first.        i  n 

liar!     Th'  chap's  dead,  an'  he  knows  it.     Th'  dommed  mi 

cbief-makin' liar!"  ■, 

Her  eyes  were  clear  and  speculatively  thoughtful,  notwitli 

standing  her  lack  of  color. 
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There  have  heen  people  tliat  liavo  heon  tliought  dead  tliat 
have  come  hack  to  their  friends  alive.  It's  happened  many  a 
time,  she  sa.d.  "It  wouldn't  he  so  strange  for  a  man  that 
had  no  friends  to  he  lost  in  a  wild,  far-ofT  place  where  tliere  was 
neither  law  nor  order,  and  where  everv  man  was  (ightin-  for 
his  own  life  and  the  gold  he  was  mad  after.  Particularly  a 
man  that  was  shamed  and  desperate  and  wanted  to  hide  himself 
And,  most  of  all,  it  would  he  easy,  if  he  was  like  ilr.  Stran.re- 
ways,  and  could  n't  remember,  and  had  lost  himself." 

As  her  father  listened,  the  angrj  redness  of  his  countenance 
moderated  its  hue.  His  eyes  gradually  began  to  question  and 
his  under  jaw  fell  slightly. 

"Si'  thee,  lass,"  he  broke  out  huskily,  "does  that  mean  to 
say  tha  believes  it?" 

"  It 's  not  often  you  can  believe  what  vou  don't  know  "  she 
answered.  "  I  don't  hioiv  anything  ahout'it.  There  's  just  one 
thing  I  believe,  because  I  know  it.  I  believe  what  grandmother 
docs.     Read  that.'* 

She  handed  him  tlie  final  sheet  of  old  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
letter.  It  was  written  with  very  black  i./..  and  in  an  astonish- 
ingly bold  and  clear  hand.  It  was  easy  to  read  the  sentences 
with  which  she  ended. 

There  's  a  lot  said.  There  's  always  more  saving  than  doing 
i3iit  It  s  right-down  funny  to  see  liow  the  lad  has  made  hard 
and  fast  friends  just  go-tig  about  in  his  queer  wav,  and  no  one 
knowing  how  he  did  it.  I  like  him  myself  'lie's  one  of 
tliose  you  needn't  ask  questions  about.  If  ere 's  anything 
paid  that  is  n't  to  his  credit,  it 's  not  true.  Th.  e  's  no  nL  buts! 
or  ands  about  that,  Ann. 

Little  Ann  herself  read  the  words  as  her  father  read  them 
Ihat  s  the  thing  I  believe,  because  I  know  it,"  was  all  she 
said. 

Ki"i*'''/i^  ^'''"-  ^'^  ''''''^'  ^"^  "^>'^*-^l''''  her  father  answered 
blu%.     "But,  by  Judd— " 

She  gave  him  a  little  push  and  spoke  to  him  in  homely  Lan- 
cashire phrasing,  and  with  some  soft  unsteadiness  of  voice. 
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"  Sit  thee  down,  Fatb'^r  love,"  she  said,  "  and  lut  nie  sit  ou 
thy  knee." 

lie  sat  down  with  emotional  readiness,  and  slic  sat  on  his 
stout  Knee  like  a  cliild.  It  was  a  thing  sho  did  in  tender  (u 
troubled  moments  as  much  in  these  days  as  she  had  done  whin 
she  was  six  or  seven.  Iler  little  lightness  and  soft  young  way.^ 
made  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
prettiest.  She  had  always  sat  on  his  knee  in  the  hours  when 
he  had  been  most  discouraged  over  the  invention.  She  had 
known  it  made  him  feel  as  though  he  were  taking  care  of  her, 
and  as  though  she  depended  utterly  on  hii!  to  steady  the  foun- 
dations of  her  world.  What  could  such  a  little  bit  of  a  lass  do 
without  "a  father"? 

"  It 's  upset  thee,  lass,"  he  said.     "  It 's  upset  thee." 

He  saw  her  slim  hands  curl  tliemselvcs  into  small,  firm  fists 
as  they  rested  on  her  lap. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  ill  can  be  said  of  him,  even  by  a 
wastrel  like  Captain  Palliscr,"  she  said.    "  lie  's  mine." 

It  made  him  fumble  caressingly  at  her  big  knot  of  soft  rvd 
hair. 

"  Thine,  is  he ?  "  he  said.  "  Thine !  Eh,  but  tha  did  say  tliiit 
just  like  thy  mother  would  ha'  said  it;  tha  brings  the  litait 
i'  my  throat  now  and  again.  That  chap's  i'  luck,  I  can  irll 
him  —  same  as  I  was  once." 

"He's  mine  now,  whatever  happens,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
firmness  which  no  skeptic  would  have  squandered  time  in  the 
folly  of  hoping  to  shake.  "  He's  done  what  I  told  him  to  do, 
and  it's  me  he  wants.  He's  found  out  for  himself,  and  so 
have  I.  He  can  have  me  the  minute  he  wants  me  —  the  very 
minute." 

"He  can?"  said  Huteliinson.  "That  settles  it.  I  believe 
tha'd  rather  take  him  when  he  was  i'  trouble  than  wlieii  he 
was  out  of  it.  Same  as  tha  'd  rather  take  him  i'  a  flat  in  Harlem 
on  fifteen  dollar  a  week  than  on  fifteen  hundred." 

"Yes,  Father,  I  would.  It'd  give  me  more  to  do  for 
him." 

"  Eh,  eh,"  he  grunted  tenderly,  "  thy  mother  again.  1  used 
to  tell  her  as  the  only  thing  she  had  agen  me  was  that  I  never 
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got  i'  jail  80  8l,c  could  got  mo  out  an'  stand  up  for  luo  after  It 
J  here  a  only  one  thing  worrits  me  a  bit:  I  wisii  the  lad  hadn't 
gone  away." 

"  I  'vc  thought  that  out,  though  I  Vo  not  had  much  time  to 
reason  about  things,"  .aid  Little  Ann.  "If  he's  gone  away, 
he  s  gone  to  get  something;  and  what  -ver  it  happens  to  be,  he  '11 
be  likely  to  bring  it  back  with  him.  Father." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
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LD  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  letter  had  supplied 
much  detail,  but  when  her  son  and  grand- 
daughter arrived  in  the  village  of  Temple 
Barholni  they  heard  nuuh  more,  the  greater 
part  of  it  not  in  the  least  to  bo  relied  upon. 
"The  most  of  it's  lies,  as  folks  enjo.vs 
theirsels  pretendin'  to  believe,"  the  grand- 
mother commented.  "It's  servants'-hail 
talk  and  cottage  gossip,  and  plenty  made  it.^ell' 
up  out  o'  beer  drunk  in  th'  tap-room  at 
th'  Wool  Park.  In  a  place  where  naught 
much  happens,  people  get  into  th'  way  'o  springin'  -n 
a  bit  o'  news,  and  shakin'  and  worryin'  it  like  a  terrier  does  a 
rat.  It 's  nature.  That  lad 's  given  'em  lots  to  talk  about 
ever  since  he  coom.  He  'a  been  a  blessin'  to  'em.  If  he  'd  been 
gentry,  he  'd  not  ha'  been  nigh  as  lively.  Th'  village  lads  tries 
to  talk  through  their  noses  like  him.  Little  Tummas  Ilibble- 
thwaite  does  it  i'  broad  Lancashire." 

The  only  facts  fairly  authenticated  were  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  had  been  taken  away  very  late  one  night,  some  tiiiu" 
before  the  interview  between  Mr.  Temple  Parholm  and  Captani 
Palliser,  of  which  Burrill  knew  so  much  because  be  had  "  hap- 
pened to  be  about."  When  a  domestic  magnate  of  Burrdls 
type  "  happens  to  be  about "  at  a  crisis,  he  is  not  unlikely  to 
hear  a  great  deal.  Burrill,  it  was  believed,  knew  much  moro 
than  he  deigned  to  make  public.  The  entire  truth  was  that 
Captain  Palliser  himself,  in  one  of  his  hasty  appearances  lu 
the  neighborhood  of  Temple  Barholm,  had  bestowed  a  IVw 
words  of  cold  caution  on  him. 

"  Don't  talk  too  much,"  he  had  said.  ''  Proof  is  required  be- 
fore talk  is  safe.  The  American  was  sh.  rp  enough  to  say  that 
to  me  himself.     He  was  sharp  enough,  too,  to  keep  his  man 
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hidden.  I  was  the  only  porsc,n  that  saw  him  who  couM  havo 
recognized  him,  and  I  saw  him  l.y  .hamr.  I'alfor.l  &  (Jrimhv 
require  proof.  Wo  are  in  search  of  it.  Servants  will  talk :  but 
If  you  don  t  want  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  yourself  into  trouble, 
don  t  moke  ahsolut.'  statements." 

This  had  been  .  disapp..intinent  to  Burril  ,  who  had  seen 
himself  developing  in  magnitude;  hut  he  was  a  timid  man,  and 
therefore  felt  it  wise  to  convey  his  knowledge  merely  through 
t^he  conviction  carried  by  a  dignified  silence  after  his  first  in- 
discreet revelation  of  having  "happened  to  he  about"  had  b-^en 
made.     It  would  have  been  some  solace  to  him  to  intimate\o 
Mi?s  Ahcia   by   his   bearing  and   the  nwunier  of  his  ^ei       3 
that  she  had  been  discovered,  so  to  .peak,  in  the  character  of 
a  sort  of  accompl--c;  that  he-  position  was  a  perilously  uncertain 
one   which  would  probably  end  in  utter  .iownlall,  leaving  ]nr 
'u  her  old  and  proper  place  as  an  eiderlv,  insignificant;  and 
unat  ractivc  poor  relation,  without  a  featur-  to  recommend  her 
But  being  as  bciore  remarked,  a  timid  man,  and  recr.IIini;  the 
interview  between  himself  and  his  emplover  held  outside  the 
dinmg-room  door,  and  having  also  a  disturbing  memory  of  the 
sharp   cool,  boyish  eye  and  the  tone  of  the  casual  remark  that 
he  had  "a  head  on  his  shoulders"  and  that  it  was  "up  to  him 
to  make  the  others  understand,"  it  seemed  as  well  to  restrain 
his  inclinations  until   the  proof   I'alford  &   (Jrimby  re.iuiied 
was  forthcoming. 

It  was  perhaps  the  moderate  and  prccautionaiy  attitude  of 
lalford  &  tjnmby,  during  t.'ieir  first  s.>.n,.\vhat  startled  thou-di 
reserved  interview  with  Captain  Palliser,  which  had  prevented 
tli^  vaguely  wild  rumors  from  being  regarded  as  more  than 
villagers  exaggerated  talk  among  themselves.  The  "gentry" 
indeed,  knew  much  less  of  the  cottagers  than  the  cottagers  kne'w 
Of  the  gentry;  consequently  events  furnishing  much  excitement 
among  the  village  people  not  infrequently  remained  unheard-of 
by  those  m  the  class  above  them.  A  story  less  incredible  mi-ht 
have  been  more  considered;  but  the  highly  colored  reasons  gi?en 
lor  the  absence  of  the  owner  of  Temple  Barholm  w-'-Mk]  if 
heard  ol;,  have  been  n.ore  V'  ^  likely  to  be  received  anc'  passed 
over  with  a  smile.  *^ 
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The  nmnncr  of  Mr.  I'alfonl  ami  also  of  Mr.  Oriml  -  duiiiij:? 
tlio  (It'lilwratrly  uiiiiu'Iodramatic  an<I  earcfully  (•onmtlc.l  illa- 
tion of  Caplaiii  l'allisor'8  ninpilar  story,  was  that  of  prnfossiopal 
p-ntlciiu-n  wlio  f(ir  rcasoiirt  of  pxid  hrmlinp  were  rnjia^'cd  in  li- 
st raininj?  outwat'l  cxprtwion  of  oonvii'tion  that  thoy  were  lis- 
ti'iiiii^'  to  uttor  non-HcnKC  Vallifcr  liiinwolf  was  awaro  of  this», 
an<l  upon  the  whole  did  not  wonder  at  it  in  entirely  uninin;:!- 
native  persons  of  extremely  sober  lives.  In  faet,  he  had  hejinn  hy 
j,'iving  them  Rome  warning  as  to  what  they  might  expect  in  the 
way  of  unusual ness. 

"You  will,  no  douht,  think  what  T  am  about  to  t«ll  you 
absurd  and  incredible,"  ho  had  prefaced  his  statements.  "  I 
thought  the  same  myself  when  my  fust  suspicions  were  aroused. 
I  was,  in  fact,  indiiied  to  laugh  at  my  own  idea  until  one  link 
connected  itself  with  anotlier." 

Neither  Mr.  (Jrimby  nor  Mr.  Talford  was  in.,lincd  to  lau-;'.. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  extremely  grave,  and  c(..  inued  to 
tind  it  necessary  to  restrain  their  united  tendency  to  indicate 
facially  that  the  thing  mmt  be  nonsense.  It  transcended  all 
bounds,  as  it  were.  The  delicacy  with  wliich  they  managed  to 
convey  this  did  them  much  credit.  This  delicacy  was  equaled 
by  the  moderaticm  with  which  Captain  Talliser  drew  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  thing  likely-to-happen  <.. 
which  were  founded  the  celebrated  criminal  cases  of  legal  his- 
tory; it  was  the  incredible  and  almost  impossible  events,  tlu; 
ordinarily  unbelievable  duplicities,  moral  obliquities  and  coin- 
cidences, which  made  them  what  they  were  and  attracted  the  at 
tention  of  the  world.  This,  Mr.  Palford  and  his  partner  were 
obviously  obliged  to  admit.  What  they  did  not  admit  was  tlmt 
such  things  never  having  occurred  in  one's  own  world,  they  luul 
been  mentally  relegated  to  the  world  of  newspaper  and  crin\iiml 
record  ae  things  that  could  nol  happen  to  oneself.  ]\Ir.  Pall'onl 
cleared  his  throat  in  a  ..eriously  cautionary  way. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  suggesting  too  serious  an  accusa- 
tion not  to  be  approache*^  in  the  most  conservative  manner,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Most  serious  conseiiuences  have  resulted  in  cases  impiyiiif,' 
libelous  assertions  which  have  been  made  rashly,"  added  J\Ir. 
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(Inn.l.y.  "Ah  Mr.  T.-mpIo  HurlM.lt..  inti...al,.,l  f.,  v..„.  „  ...an 
..1  iiliiiost  .iiiliriiil,.(]  .niiiiis  has  c.mnmii.l  of  n-snurirs  wliidi 
It  ....Kliti.nl  Ih.  cany  to  conti-.id  witli  if  he  had  ronton  to  fcol 
liiiiiscif  inj.iri'd." 

The  fjict  that  Captain   PallisiT  had  in  a  hitlcrlv  frustrated 
nio.,.(.nt  allowc-d  IiiLiscIf  to  ho  <:n:u\rd  it.to  hwi.ijj'his  t..,npcr 
imd  "giving  away  "  to  'IVi..imrom  (ho  .iisn.vcrv  <.n  whi.h  ho  had* 
hit  :hat  ho  could  roly  a«  u  lovor,  did  ..<.t  aiKiii'  that  a  iiko  wouk- 
II.  -■*   wouhl  load   hu.i  into  more  dangorou.s  indisi  loticm     He 
hud  always  rogardcd  himsolf  as  a  raroful  n.an  whose  dofonsos 
wore  well  hu.lt  ahout  him  at  such  crises  in  his  career  as  rcdorod 
entrenclunent  necessary.     Then.  wu„Id.  of  e..urso,  ho  so.uo  pleas- 
ure in  following  th..  matter  up  and  getting  more  than  even  with 
a  man  who  had  heen  insolent  to  hi..i;  hut  a  mo.-o  praetieal 
featu.-e  of  the  case  was  that  if,  through  his  alert  ohservatioa 
and  shrewd   uid,   Jem   Te.i.plo   Barholm   was   restored   to   his 
iiiueh-to-he-envi'd   i.laco   in   the   world,  a   far   fro...   ....natural 

result  would  he  that  he  might  feel  suitahlo  gratitude  and  indehtod- 
ness  to  the  num  who,  i-ot  fro.ii  aetuid  personal  liking  hut  from 
u  mere  sense  of  justice,  had  rescued  him.  As  for  the  fears  of 
Me-^srs.  I'alford  &  (iri.nhy,  he  had  jnit  himself  on  record  with 
Ihirrdl  hy  commanding  him  to  hold  his  tongue  uuA  stating 
clearly  that  proof  was  hoth  neecssa.y  ind  lacking.  No  n.un 
roiild  he  regarded  as  taking  risks  whose  attitude  Wiw  so  wholly 
conservative  and  non-accusing.  Servants  will  gossip.  A  su- 
perior who  reproves  such  gossip  holds  an  unattackahle  position 
J  a  the  private  room  of  Pal  ford  &  (Jrimhv,  however,  he  could 
confidently  express  '-'s  opinions  without  risk. 

''The  recognition  of  a  man  lost  sight  of  for  years,  and  seen 
only  tor  a  moment  through  a  window,  is  not  substantial  evi- 
acnco,  Mr.  Gnmby  had  proceeded.  "The  incident  was 
i'tartling,  hut  not  greatly  to  ho  relied  upon." 
c  "/^  ^"^'\  ^""^•"  rafliscr  was  slightly  erim  .u  his  air  of 
Imality.  « lie  was  a  man  most  men  either  liked  or  hated.  I 
did  n't  like  him.  I  detested  a  trick  he  had  of  staring  at  you 
mider  his  drooping  lids.  By  the  wav,  do  von  remember  the 
portra-t  of  Miles  Hugo  which  was  so  like  him?" 

Mr.  Palford  remembered  having  lieard  that  there  was  a  certain 
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portrait  in  the  gallery  which  Mr.  James  Temple  Barholm  had 
been  said  to  resemble,  lie  had  no  distinct  recollection  oi:  tlie 
ancestor  it  represented. 

"  It  was  a  certain  youngster  who  was  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  who  died  young.  Miles  Hugo  Charles 
James  was  his  name.  He  is  my  strongest  clue.  The  American 
seemed  rather  keen  the  tirst  time  we  talked  together.  He  was 
equally  keen  about  Jem  Temple  Barholm.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  he  looked  like,  and  whether  it  was  true  that  he  was  like 
the  portrait." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed   Palford  and  Grimby,  simultaneously. 

"  It  struck  me  that  there  was  something  more  tlian  more 
curiosity  in  his  manner,"  I'alliser  enlarged.  "  I  could  n't  make 
him  out  then.  Later,  I  began  to  see  that  he  was  remarkably 
anxious  to  keep  every  one  from  Strangoways.  It  was  a  sort 
of  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  affair.  Strangeways  was  apparently 
not  only  too  excitable  to  be  looked  at  or  spoken  to,  but  too 
excitable  to  be  spoken  of.     He  would  n't  talk  aljout  him." 

"  That  is  exceedingly  curious,"  remarked  Mr.  Palford,  but  it 
was  not  in  response  to  Palliser.  A  ivw  moments  before  be 
had  suddenly  looked  thoughtful.  He  wore  now  the  aspect  of 
a  man  trying  to  recall  something  as  Palliser  continued. 

"  One  day,  after  I  had  been  to  look  at  a  sunset  through  a 
particular  window  in  the  wing  where  Strangeways  was  kept,  I 
passed  the  door  of  his  sitting-room,  and  beard  the  American 
arguing  witii  him.  He  was  evidently  telling  him  he  wa.s  to 
be  taken  else'.vhero,  and  the  poor  devil  was  terrified.  I  heanl 
him  beg  him  for  God's  sake  not  to  send  him  away.  '"Iiere 
was  panic  in  his  voice.  In  connection  with  tlie  fact  that  lie 
has  got  him  away  secretly  — at  midnight  — it 's  an  ugly  thing 
to  recall." 

"It  would  seem  to  have  significance."  Grimby  said  it  un- 
easily. 

'•  It  set  me  thinking  and  looking  into  things,"  Palliser 
went  on.  "  Pearson  was  secretive,  but  the  head  man,  Burrill, 
made  casual  enlightening  remarks.  I  gathered  some  curious 
details,  which  might  or  might  not  have  meant  a  good  deal. 
When  Strangeways  suddenly  appeared  at  his  window  one  cvcn- 
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ing  a  number  of  things  fitU.,!  thom^elves  to^rotl.or.  My  thoorv 
IS  that  the  American -'lV.nhar(.,n,  as  he  used  to  call  himself 
-may  not  have  been  certain  of  the  idc.ntitv  at  first,  hut  he 
would  nt  have  brought  Strangeways  with  bun  if  he  had  not 
had  some  reason  to  suspect  who  he  was.  IK-  dare  n't  lose  sbdit 
of  Inn,  and  he  wanted  time  to  make  sure  and  to  h.v  his  plals. 
1  he  portrait  o  Miles  Hugo  was  a  clue  which  alarm;i  hiin,  and 
no  doubt  he  has  been  following  it.  U  he  found  it  led  to 
nothing,  ho  could  easily  turn  Strangeways  over  to  the  public 
charge  and  le   bun  ln>  put  into  a  luuatic  asvlum.     If  be  found  it 

led    tn    n     rfn-<iln<  i.^,,     ,..1.:    i.     _.         i   i  i         ,   . 


Iiini  a  i)auper  again,  it 


led  to  a  revelation  which  would  make 
would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  him" 

•  "  ?;"V' ,?"'"  •  ^"'^^^="'"  ''^^''^'' '■  •  ^^''  "^"^t  n't  go  too  far  '  " 
ejaculated  Mr.  tirimby,  alaruie.Ily.  It  shocked  him  to  think  of 
the  firm  being  dragged  into  a  case  dealing  with  capital  c^rime 
and  possible  laugmen  !  That  was  not  its  line  of  the  profession. 
Captain  lallisers  slight  laugh  contained  no  hint  of  beina 
shocked  by  any  possibilities  whatever.  " 

"There  are  extremely  private  asylums  and  so-called  sana- 
toriums  where  the  discipline  is  strict,  and  no  .piestions  are 
asked.  One  sometimes  reads  in  the  papers  of  cases  in  which 
mild-mannered  keepers  in  def,.nding  themselves  against  the  at- 
tacks ot  violent  patients  are  obliged  to  use  force  — with  disas- 
trous results.  It  is  in  such  places  that  our  investigations  should 
uegin. 

;•  Dear  me !  Dear  me !  "  Mr.  G rimby  broke  out.  '•  Is  n"t  that 
going  rather  far?     You  surely  d(m't  think —" 

"Mr.  Tembarom's  chief  cliara.teristic  was  that  ho  was  a 
practical  and  direct  person.  He  would  do  what  he  had  to  do 
"1  exactly  that  businesslike  manner.  The  in(,uiries  I  have  been 
making  have  been  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  places  in  which  a 
^superfluous  relative  might  be  placed  without  attracting  atten- 

fordP''\r!  ^■^^^">' f  ^t"^^*'  but -but -what  do  you  think,  Pal- 

hoflel       i    r'rV  .^"'"'^  *"  '"'^  I^''''^"^'-'  ^^^'1'   ^^•^'•'^ring  the 
sliocked  and  disturbed  expression. 

"I  have  been  recalling  to  mind  a  circumstance  which  probably 
)ears  upon  the  case,"  said  Mr.   Palford.     '•  Captain   Palliser's 
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mention  of  the  portrait  rcmindoil  mc  of  it.  I  remember  now 
that  on  Mr.  Temple  Barholm's  first  visit  to  tlie  picture-gallery 
he  seemed  much  attracted  by  the  portrait  of  Miles  Hugo.  Ho 
stopped  and  cxaminnd  it  curiously.  He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
scon  it  before,  lie  turned  to  it  once  or  twice;  and  finally 
remarked  that  he  might  have  seen  some  one  like  it  at  a  great 
fancy-dress  ball  which  had  taken  place  in  New  York." 

"had  he  been  invited  to  the  l^all?"  laughed  Palliscr. 

"I  did  not  gather  that,"  replied  Mr.  Palford  gravely.  "  lb' 
had  apparently  watched  tlie  arriving  guests  from  some  railings 
near  by  —  or  perhaps  it  was  a  lamp-post  —  with  other  news- 
boys." 

"  lie  recognized  the  likeness  to  Strangeways,  no  doubt,  and  it 
gave  him  what  ho  calls  n  'jolt,'"  said  Captain  Pa"-cr.  "Ho 
must  have  experienced  a  number  of  jolts  during  j  last  few 
months." 

I'alford  &  Grimby's  view  of  the  matter  continued  to  bo 
marked  by  extreme  distaste  for  the  whole  situation  and  its 
disturbing  and  irritating  possibilities.  The  coming  of  the  Ameri- 
can heir  to  the  estate  of  Temple  Barholm  had  been  trying 
to  the  verge  of  extreme  painfulness;  but,  sufFicient  time  having 
lap-^'  1  and  their  client  liaving  troubled  them  but  little,  they 
had  outlived  the  shock  of  his  lirst  appearance  and  settled  once 
more  into  the  calm  of  their  accustomed  atmosphere  and  rou- 
tine. That  ho  should  suddenly  reappear  upon  their  dignified 
liorizon  as  a  probable  melodramatic  criminal  was  a  fault  of 
taste  and  a  lack  of  consideration  beyond  expression.  To  be 
dragged  into  vulgar  detective  work,  to  be  referred  to  in  news- 
papers in  a  connection  which  would  lead  to  confusing  the  firm 
with  the  representatives  of  such  branches  of  the  profession  as 
dealt  with  pcrsuus  who  had  committed  acts  for  which  in  vulgnr 
parlance  they  might  possibly  "swing,"  if  their  legal  defenders 
did  not  "get  them  off,"  to  a  firm  wliosc  sole  affairs  had  bcrii 
the  dealing  with  noble  and  ancient  estates,  with  advising  and 
supporting  personages  of  stately  name,  and  Avith  private  and 
weighty  family  confidences.  If  "the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  Ilie 
afTair  would  surely  end  in  the  most  glaring  and  odious  notoriety: 
in  bead-lines  and  daily  rejiorts  ev^n   in  London,  in  appalling 
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pictures  of  every  one  concerned  in  every  New  York  newspaper 
oven  in  hained  struggles  to  keep  abominable  woodcuts  of  tliein- 
sdves-Mr.  Edward  James  Palford  and  Mr.  James  Matthew 
Gnmby- from  being  published  in  sensational  journalistic 
sheets!  Irofessional  duty  demanded  that  the  situation  should 
be  dealt  with,  that  investigation  should  be  entered  into,  that 
tlio  most  serious  even  if  conservative  steps  should  be  taken  at 
once.  \\  ith  regard  to  the  accepted  report  of  Mr.  James  Temple 
Lariolms  tragic  death,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Captain 
lall.ser's  view  of  the  naturalness  of  the  origin  of  the  mistake 
tliat  iiad  been  made  had  ;.  logical  air. 

"In  a  region  full  of  rioting  dei-  licts  crazed  with  the  lawless 
excitement  of  their  dash  after  gold,"  ho  had  said,  "identities 
and  names  are  easily  lost.    Temple  liarholm  himself  was  a 
derelict  and  in  a  desperate  state.     He  was  in  no  mood  to  speak 
of  hirnself  or  try  to  make  friends,     lie  no  doubt  came  and 
went  to  such  work  as  he  did  scarcely  speaking  to  any  one.     A 
mass  of  earth  and  debris  of  all  sorts  suddenly  gives  way,  burying 
ha It-a-dozeii  nien.     Two  or  three  are  dug  out  dead,  ihe  otber! 
not  reached      Ihere  was  no  time  to  spare  to  dig  for  dead  men. 
Some  one  had  seen  Temple  Barholm  near  the  place;  he  was 
seen  no  more     Ergo,  he  was  buried  with  the  rest.     At  that 
line,  those  who  knew  him  in  En-land  felt  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  c,  iiim.     It  would  have  been 
It  his  valet  had  not  confessed  his  trick,  and  old  Temple  Bar- 
holm  had  not  died.     My  theory  is  that  he  may  have  left  the 
place    days    before    the    accident    without    hein<r    mi«sed      His 
mental  torment  caused  some  ment^U  illness,  it  (Mes  not  matter 
what.     He  lost   his   memory  and  wandered   about  —  the   Lord 
knows  how  or  where  he  lived;  he  probably  never  knew  himself 
Hie  American  puked  him  up  and  found  that  he  had  money 
"I-    reasons   of   his   own,    he   professed    to    take    care    of   him 
lie  must  have  come  on  some  clue  just  when  he  heard  of  his 
JH'H-  fortune.     He  was  naturally  panic-stricken;  it  must  have 
"•■en   a   hig  l,|„u-  at  that  particular   moment.     He  was   sharp 
I'liough  to  see  what  it  might  mean,  an.l  held  on  to  the  poor  chap 
like  gnm  denth.  and  has  been  holdiiiir  on  over  since" 
"  We  must  begin  to  take  steps,"  decided  Palford  &  Crimby. 
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"  We  must  of  course  take  stops  at  once,  but  we  must  begin  with 
discretion." 

After  grave  private  discussion,  tlicy  began  to  take  the  steps 
in  question  and  with  tlie  caution  that  it  seemed  necessary  to 
observe  until  they  felt  solid  ground  under  their  feet.  Captain 
Palliser  was  willing  to  assist  them.  lie  had  been  going  into 
the  matter  himself.  He  went  down  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Temple  Barholm  and  quietly  looked  up  data  which  might  prove 
illuminating  when  regarded  from  one  point  or  another,  it 
was  on  the  first  of  the^c  occasions  that  he  saw  and  warned 
Burrill.  It  was  from  Burrili  ho  heard  of  Tummas  Hibblc- 
thwaite. 

"There's  an  impident  little  vagabond  in  the  village,  sir," 
he  said,  "  that  Mr,  Temple  Barholm  used  to  g(  nd  see  and 
take  Xew  York  newspapers  to.  A  cripple  the  lad  is,  and  he  's 
got  a  kind  of  craze  ''^r  talking  about  Mr.  James  Temple  Bar- 
holm. He  had  "  ..ap  of  the  place  where  he  was  said  to  lie 
killed.  If  I  .xicty  presume  to  mention  it,  sir,"  he  added  with 
great  dignHy,  '  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  two  had  a  good  deal 
of  talk  together  on  the  subject." 

"  1  dare  say,"  Captain  I'alliser  admitted  indifferently,  and 
made  no  further  incpiiry  or  remark. 

He  sauntered  into  the  Hibblethwaite  cottage,  however,  late 
the  next  afternoon. 

Tummas  was  in  a  bad  temper,  for  reasons  quite  sufficient  for 
himself,  and  he  regarded  him  sourly. 

"  What  has  tha  coom  for  V  "  he  demanded.  "  I  did  na  ask 
thee." 

"  Don't  be  cheeky ! "  said  Captain  Palliser.  "  I  will  give 
you  a  sovereign  if  you  '11  let  me  see  the  map  you  and  Mr.  Temple 
Barholm  used  to  look  at  and  talk  so  much  about." 

He  laid  tlie  sovereign  down  on  the  small  table  by  Tnmmas's 
sofa,  but  Tummas  did  not  pick  it  up. 

"  I  know  who  tha  art.  Tha  'rt  Palliser,  an'  tha  wast  th'  one 
as  said  as  him  as  was  killed  in  th'  Klondike  had  coom  back 
alive." 

"You've  boon  1'  !oning  irt  tb.at  servants'  story,  have  you?" 
remarked  Palliser.     ""  You  had  better  be  careful  as  to  what  you 
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say  I  suppose  you  never  heard  „r  lil.,!  suits.  Wl.ero  would 
you  find  yourself  ,r  vou  were  called  upon  to  pav  yiAZlkiU^ 
^  ten  t.,ousand  pounds'  danu.,es?     YoJ  'd  ,.e  ob-iJIir  to tli 

"Burrill  towd  as  ho  heard  thee  say  tha 'd  swear  i„  court  as 
It  was  throne  as  was  killed  as  tha 'd  seen." 

r;^:i^n:;^v--ve  heard  you  we  j:t:;eri:-^ 

Turumas's   eyes  burned   trouhlously 

'  1  ve  got  reet  down  taken  wi'  llf  other  un,"  he  answered 
He  s  noan  gentry,  but  he's  th'  reet  nuik'.     iLl  dunno    bo 

lieve  as  him  as  was  killed  has  coom  baek  " 

"I^  Wi^'  ''"  I'alliser  answered,  with  an.iahle   toleran.-e. 

disprove  It.     A\hen  you  used  to  talk  about   tiie   Klon.iike 

"  iS^ot  liini,"  answered  Tummas. 

TT-uwi^T""^''  '"'"'*  ^'^  ^''^  ^''^"^in'  about?"  exclaimed  Airs 

Hibblethwaite,  wlio  was  mending  at  the  other  end  ot  tro.  m 

I  heerd  him  say  mysel,  'Suppose  th'  storv  hadn't  be  n  t     J 

zj^ji;!-!:^-:^:!:^' ''^' -^- -^ --^^^' 

;;i  never  heerd  him,"  said  Tummas,  in  stout  denial. 
Tha  8  losin'  thp  mo.nd,"  eonunented  his  mother.     '•  \s  .oon 
as      heerd  th   talk  about  him  runnin'  away  an'  takin'  th'    ,1  d 

about  it."  ■  sunimat  a  bit  (pu>er 

sh^t^rmoul-r^'   '""'"    '"'""^^'^    '--'-'^    ^'^^^^'-^■3-,    and 
"He  were  as  ready  to  talk  about  th'  poor  gentleman  as  met 
nth  th   aeciden    as  tha  wert  thysel',  Tummas,"  Mrs.  IIibi,le- 
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o'  questions  about  what  tha  'd  found  out  wi'  pumpin'  foak. 
lie  'd  ax  me  (jucstions  now  an'  agen  about  what  lie  was  loike  to 
look  at,  an'  how  tall  he  wur.  Onct  he  axed  mo  if  I  rcmcrabend 
wliat  soart  o'  chin  he  had  an'  how  he  spoke." 

**  It  wur  to  set  thee  goin'  an'  ])loase  mo,"  volunteered  Tum- 
mas,  grudgingly.  "  lie  did  it  same  as  he  'd  look  at  th'  map  to 
please  me  an'  tell  me  tales  about  th'  news-lads  i'  Xew  York." 

It  had  not  seemed  improbable  that  a  vii'age  cripple  tied  to 
a  sofa  would  be  ready  enough  to  relate  all  he  knew,  and  perhaps 
so  much  more  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  discretion  in 
s(!locting  statements  of  value.  To  drop  in  and  give  him  a 
so  ereign  and  let  him  talk  had  appeared  simple.  Lads  of 
his  class  liked  to  be  listened  to,  enjoyed  enlarging  upon  and 
rendering  dramatic  such  material  as  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
But  Tummas  was  an  eccentric,  and  instinct  led  him  to  close  like 
an  oyster  before  a  remote  sense  of  subtly  approaching  attack. 
It  w^as  his  mother,  not  ho,  who  had  provided  information;  but 
it  was  not  sufficiently  specialized  to  be  worth  much. 

"What  did  tha  say  he'd  run  away  fur?"  Tummas  .said 
to  his  parent  later.     "  lie's  not  one  o'  th'  runnin'  away  soart." 

"  lie  has  probably  lxH?n  called  away  by  business,"  remarked 
Captain  I'alliser,  as  he  rose  to  go  after  a  few  minutes'  casual 
talk  with  Mrs.  Ilibblethwaitc.  "  It  was  a  mistake  not  to  leave 
an  address  behind  him.  Your  mother  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 
he  took  the  mad  gentleman  with  him.  He  had  him  removfil 
late  at  niglit  some  time  before  he  went  himself." 

"  Tiik  tha  sov'rin'/'  said  Tummas,  as  Palliser  moved  away. 
"  I  did  na  show  thee  th'  atlas.     Tha  did  na  want  to  see  it." 

"  I  will  leave  the  sovereign  for  your  mother,"  said  Palliser. 
"  I  'm  sorry  you  are  not  in  a  better  humor." 

Ilis  interest  in  the  atlas  had  indeed  been  limited  to  his  idea 
that  it  would  lead  to  subjects  of  talk  which  might  cast  il- 
luminating side-lights  and  possibly  open  up  avenues  and  vistas. 
Tummas,  however,  having  instinctively  found  him  displeasiug,  he 
had  gained  but  little. 

Avenues  and  vistas  were  neccpsary  —  avenues  through  wliioh 
the  steps  of  Palford  and  Griml)y  might  wander,  vistas  whiih 
they  might  explore  with  hesitating,  investigating  glances.    So 
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far,  tho  sronc  romaino.l  unnromisinirlv  M-.nl-      tt,„   a 
T.-mplo  Barholm  had  simply  cli.ann^L:;.".  1  .  "I'"-'"" 

porarily  to  cease  to  ovi^f     vJ.  ^        .  '  ''^'"'"'''^  *^™- 

<lo  m  any  circumstances  whatover  ^ 

to  tri\tVtlnt?r'  ^■^•/;-'!'"-^  ^'--''y  frankly  a.lmitte.l 
n  oa  (1  oti.or  that  they  mouM  almost  liave  pref.«rml  tint  Cu, 
am  ^aI.or  should  have  kept  his  remarkahlj  sus^t^t   Z 

'    r  "''  'f  "^  "^  ^^"•^•^^-     Yot  wlu>n  they  had  adm     "l 

fin      hey  were  confronted  l,y  the  disturhin;,  polihil  ty- sue 

..ing  on  at  tl.  very  moment  thc/^ok^  t:!'Sr;^^t  d  r 

-.  possdnhty    no  supineness  would  be  excusable.     ElForts  to 

t    CO  the  m.ss.ng  man  niu.st  at  least  be  made.     ElFo  ts     e  e 

"  :   ;t  o    T     "',  ""''     ';""'"^  ^^  '^  --  ^^  renec    on      : 
^;I.Joct  of  the  asylums,  caref-d  private  inquiry  was  made    in 

r-natum    was    ,,uietly   collected,    there    were   even  ^'.i  '.  To 
Krucsomely  ,u,et  places  on  various  polite  preteX 

If  a  longer  period  of  time  liad  elapsed,"  Mr.  Palford  re 
m  rk.jd  several  t  mes,  with  some  stiffness  of  r^anne  ,  "  we  sL  Id 
foe     ha    we  liad  more  solid  foundation  for  our  prom   es" 

lerfectly  right,"  Captain  Palliser  agreed  w  th  him    "  but 
t  ...  a,,se  of  time  which  n<ay  mean  life  or'death  to  J  m  Teml 

"I'-ro  (omtdttahlG  yourselves 
I^oth  Mr.  Palford  and  Mr.  Orimby,  having  mad,-  an  appoint- 
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ment  with  Miss  Alicia,  arrived  one  afternoon  at  Temple  Barlioln 
to  talk  to  her  privately,  thereby  casting  her  into  a  state  o 
agonized  anxiety  which  reduced  her  to  pallor. 

"  Our  visit  is  merely  one  of  incjuiry,  Miss  Temple  Barhohh,' 
Mr.  Palford  began.  "There  is  perhaps  nothing  alarming  ii 
our  client's  absence." 

"in  the  note  which  he  left  me  he  asked  me  to  —  feel  ik 
anxiety,"  Miss  Alicia  said. 

'•  He  left  you  a  note  of  explanation  ?  I  wish  we  had  knowi 
this  earlier!"  Mr.  Palford's  tone  had  the  note  of  relieved  e\ 
damation.  Perhaps  there  was  an  entirely  simple  solution  o 
the  painful  difficulty. 

But  his  hope  had  been  too  sanguine. 

"  It  was  not  a  note  of  explanation,  exactly.  He  went  awnj 
too  suddenly  to  have  time  to  ex{)lain." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  disturbedly. 

"  He  had  not  mentioned  to  you  his  intention  of  going?  "  asket 
Mr.  Grimby. 

"  I  feel  sure  he  did  not  know  he  was  going  when  he  salt 
good-night.  He  remained  with  Captain  Palliser  talking  I'd 
some  time."  Miss  Alicia's  eyes  held  wavering  and  anxious  (|iics 
tion  as  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  She  wondered  Imv 
much  more  than  herself  her  visitors  knew.  "  He  found  a  tele 
gram  when  he  went  to  his  room.  It  contained  most  dis(|uietiiij 
news  about  Mr.  Strangeways.  He  —  he  had  got  away  from  tin 
place  where  — " 

"  Got  away!  "  Mr.  Palford  was  again  exclamatory.  "Was  In 
in  some  institution  where  he  was  kept  under  restraint?" 

Miss  Alicia  was  wholly  unable  to  explain  to  herself  \vl13 
some  quality  in  his  manner  filled  her  with  sudden  distress. 

"  Oh,  I  think  not !  Surely  not!  Surely  nothing  of  that  soil 
was  necessary.  He  was  very  quiet  always,  and  he  was  getting 
better  every  day.  But  it  was  important  that  he  should  Ik 
watched  over.  He  was  no  doubt  nnder  the  care  of  a  physiciai; 
in  some  quiet  sanatorium.^' 

"Some  tjuiet  sanatorium!"  Mr.  Palford's  disturbance  of 
mind  was  manifest.     "But  you  did  not  know  wb.ere?" 

"  No.     Indeed,  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  talked  very  little  of  Mr, 
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peculiar."  "'  """""n™  "'-a-  ti,c  oaa.  was  80 

s|.eak,  broke  <,:/„"■,,",:  "r^f  „°/  f,'"'""  ""•'•  '"  '" 
anxiety.     The  la.t  f.-u- u.w.L       •./  A  ^   *'""'    ""•"'"ealed 

I"  ask  ,,ueslioi«,  boia.isc  tlat  C  ,         "'        '  'l"' ""^^■' 

doulX  of  Mr.  Tc  nolo  Bariio  m         1  """""'  '"  ""I''-''  » 

because  I  did  JtLhtll.^:  .l'""'""'  ""'aim.l  al  liomc 
I  do  not  know  rtaT  a.^,,  r  ,'"''1.'  '""'''  ""'  '""'"-'tand. 
U.C  .realest  con  ,cL  .ff  "(I  ^rr  t"™,'  'V]'T  '  ''^™ 
prefer  ...at  I  .ho,dd  -vaU;„,i|  |f  il:-,,,,',:,'","'''  '""'■°'"'  »°"W 
Uo  you  think  ho  m^iV/  return'"  <;],]  \in   r.  •    i 

ink  l,e  will  not?    Wliv»    \n„»..  tan  jou  poss.iily 


think  lie  Will  not?    Why!*    \n,vV" 


ol.;tM  a'  I,  'a':t„  :„?"'""'?  f""'^™'™'-  "  -» 
ralliser'se..traodol  t  ITnCraff  '  ■'  '"i  "'"  ''t'"'  "' 
f»r  Te„,p,e  Barhoim  L  l.t.  ac",!;  I  •  t;  T'^fTrtr'r 

raa.v  ask  vou."  "Hagcrs  or  servants;  but  I 

MrTllWdtphr  '""""^  "  "'"^''"-  ''  «  "-'■-  '"  know." 
>\e  came 


«;>;'^  Miss  Temple  Earh.,1 


■  The  fact  that  M 
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to  be  piejudiecil  by  village  gossip,  which  is  mvanaMy  largely 
unreliable,  will  make  her  an  excellent  witness,  Mr.  lallurd 
.aid  to  his  partner,  with  a  deliberation  which  held  suggestiv. 
signilleancc.  Each  man,  in  fact,  had  sud.lenly  leal./ed  that 
her  ignorance  would  leave  her  absolutely  unbiased  in  her  an 
Bwers  to  any  questions  they  might  i.ut,  and  that  it  was  nuu  h 
better  in  cross-examining  an  emotional  elderly  lady  that  siul. 

should  be  the  case.  .  »•      i,  ■ 

"  Witness!  "  Miss  Alicia  found  the  word  alarming.    Mr.  1  al- 
ford's  bow  was  apologetically  palliathe. 

"  A  mere  llguie  of  speech,  madam,"  he  said.   ^  ^ 

"  I  really  know  so  little  every  one  else  does  n't  know. 
Alicia's  protest  had  a  touch  of  bewilderment  in  it. 
cou/'J  thev  wish  to  ask  her? 

"But,  as  we  understand  it,  your  relations  with  Mr.  lemplo 
Barholm  were  most  alfectionate  and  conlidential." 
"  We  were  very  fond  of  each  other,"  she  answered. 
«  For  that  reason  he  no  doubt  talked  to  you  more  freely  thaii 
to  other  people,"  Mr.  Grimby  put  it.    "  I'erhaps    Palfoid    ,L 
would  bo  as  well  to  explain  to  Miss  Temph    Barholm  that  a 
curious  feature  of  this  matter  is  that  it-m  a  way  -  involves 
certain  points  concerning  the  late  Mr.  Temple  Barholm. 
Miss  Alicia  uttered  a  pathetic  cxclaiuatiop. 
"I'oor  Jem  —  who  died  so  cruelly!" 
Mr.  Palford  bent  his  head  in  acquiesocuce. 
"Terhaps  you  can   tell  me  what  the  present  Mr.    loniple 
Barholm  knew  of  him  —  how  much  he  knew  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  the  whole  story  the  lirst  time  we  took  tea  lo- 
trcther,"  Miss  Alicia  replied;  and,  between  her  recollection  ..f 
that  strangely  happy  afternoon  and  her  wonder  at  its  eonnecHoa 
with  the  present  moment,  she  began  to  feel  timid  and  uncertain. 
'^  How  did  it  seem  to  impress  him  ?  "  r       ^-    i 

She  remembered  it  all  so  well  — his  queer,  dear  ISew  \ork 
way  of  expressing  his  warm-hearted  indignation  at  the  cruelty 

of  what  had  happened. 

''Oh  he  was  very  much  excited.  lie  was  so  sorry  for  lum. 
lie  wanted  to  know  everything  about  him.  lie  asked  me  waul 
he  looked  like." 
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"Oh!"  naid  Palfor.l.     "  ilc  wiintcd  Jo  know  tlmt?" 

"  lie  wns  so  full  of  sympiUliy,"  kIio  rcplit'd,  her  oxplanation 
gaining  warfnth.  "  When  I  told  him  that  the  picturo  of  Miles 
Hugo  in  the  gallery  wa.s  said  to  louk  like  .Icni  as  ii  hoy,  ho 
wanted  very  much  to  sec  it.  Aftenvard  we  went  and  saw  it  to- 
gether. I  pliall  always  rcimiiiher  how  he  stood  and  looked  at 
it.  Most  young  men  would  not  have  earetl.  Uut  he  always  had 
such  a  touching  iiitert  st  in  poor  flem."' 

"You  mean  that  he  asked  (piestions  ahout  him  —  ahout  his 
death,  and  so  forth?"  was  Mr.  ralford's  in(|uiry. 

"  Ahout  all  tl.at  eoneerned  him.  He  was  interested  ospe<'ial!y 
in  his  liioks  and  manner  ol'  speaking  and  personality,  so  to 
speak.  And  in  the  awful  accident  which  ended  iiis  lif^,  though 
he  would  not  let  me  talk  about  that  after  he  had  asked  his  first 
(piestions." 

"What  kind  of  questions?"  suggested  (jrimhy. 

"  Only  ahout  what  was  known  of  the  time  and  place,  and 
how  the  sad  story  reached  l']ngland.  It  used  to  touch  me  to 
think  that  the  only  person  who  s.eirie(l  to  care  was  the  one  who 
—  m'','ht  have  been  expected  to  be  almost  glad  the  tragie  thing 
had  happened.     But  he  was  not." 

Mr.  I'alford  watched  Mr.  (Jri/nby,  and  Mr.  CJrimhy  gave 
more  than  one  dubious  and  distressed  glance  at  I'alford. 

"  llis  interest  was  evident,"  remarked  Palford,  thoughtfully. 
"  And  unusual  under  the  circumstances." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  put  anotlior  question  :  "  Did 
lie  ever  seem  —  I  should  say,  do  you  remember  any  occ^asion 
when  ho  appeared  to  thiulv  that  —  there  might  be  any  reason 
lo  doubt  that  Mr.  James  Temple  Barholm  was  one  of  the  men 
who  died  in  the  Klondike?" 

He  felt  that  tlirough  this  wild  questioning  they  had  at  least 
rciiched  a  certain  testimony  supporting  Captain  Palliser's  views; 
ami  his  interest  reluctantly  increased.  It  was  reluctant  because 
llicre  could  be  no  shadow  of  a  question  that  this  innocent 
i^liinster  lady  told  the  absolute  truth;  and,  this  being  th(^  case, 
OIK!  seemed  to  ho  dragged  to  th(^  verge  of  >''  |iihs  which  must 
iiicvilably  be  explored.  Miss  AliciiTs  e\p|■('^si(lll  was  thai  of  one 
who  conscientiously  s-'arched  memoiy. 
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"T  do  not  rom«>nibt"r  tl:nt  he  roally  oxprpssod  doubt,"  she 
answered,  carofully.     "  Xot  exactly  that,  but—" 

"But  what?"  protnptfd  I'alford  as  slic  ht'sitatcd.  "  IM.aso 
try  to  recall  exactly  what  ho  said.     It  is  most  imi)ortant." 

The  fact  that  his  manner  was  almost  eager,  and  thar  c  ageni.H 
was  not  his  baliit,  made  her  catch  her  breath  and  look  moi,. 
questioning  and  juizzled  than  hetViro. 

"  One  day  he  came  to  my  sitting-room  when  ho  seemed  ratlu  r 
excited,"  slie  cx|.Iained.  'Mle  had  been  with  Mr.  Strangewa.vs. 
who  had  been  worse  than  usual.  Perhaps  ho  \.  anted  to  .list  i  at 
himself  and  forget  about  it.  He  asked  me  (juestions  and  tii'knl 
about  poor  Jem  for  about  an  hour.  And  at  last  he  sai<l.  '  !»'« 
you  suppose  there's  any  sort  of  chance  that  it  mightn't  l.o 
true  —  that  story  that  canic  from  the  Khm.like? '  He  said  it  •., 
thoughtfully  that  I  was  startled  and  said,  M)o  you  think  tlide 
could  be  such  a  ciiame  — do  you?'  And  he  drew  a  Ion- 
breath  and  answered,  '  You  want  to  be  sure  about  things  iik.' 
that ;  you  've  got  to  be  sure.'  T  was  a  little  excited,  so  lie  chaiignl 
the  subject  very  so(m  afterward,  and  I  never  felt  ([uite  certuin 
of  what  he  was  really  thinking.  You  see  what  he  said  wa^ 
not  so  much  an  expression  of  douL     iS  a  son  -.f  (juestioii. ' 

A  touch  of  the  lofty  condemnatory  made  Mr.  Talford  im- 
pressive. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  I  fear  tliat  it  was  a  (luestimi 
of  which  he  had  already  guessed  tiie  answer,"  he  said. 

At  this  point  Miss  Alicia  clasped  her  hands  quite  tightly  to- 
gether ui)on  her  knees. 

"If  you  ])lease,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  must  ask  you  to  niai<e 
things  a  little  clear  to  mo.  What  dreadful  thing  has  happeiuMl? 
I    will    regard    amj    communication    as    a    most    sacred    eoiiti- 

dence  " 

"l' think  we  may  as  well,  Palford?"  Mr.  Grimby  sugg.•^t.'d 

to  his  partner.  ,.,11 

"Yes,"  Palford  acquiesced.  He  felt  the  ditliculty  of  a  blank 
explanation.  "  We  are  involved  in  a  most  trying  position,"  iie 
said.  "We  feel  that  great  discretion  must  be  used  until  we 
have  reached  more  detinite  cerlainty.  An  extraordinary -m 
fact,  a  startling  thing  has  occurred.     We  are  beginning,  as  a 
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result  of  ruiniiliitivo  rviilonrp,  to  M  tlint  tlioro  wn^  ronson  to 
bolicvc    that    tl:'     Klr.iidikc    Htnry    was    to    I..'    doiilttod  — -*' 

"Thiit  poor  .Ictn—  !"  cri.-il  Miss  Alicia. 

*'  One  lM';jins  to  he  gravely  micTtain  as  to  Hlii'tlipr  lio  lias  not 
bcoii  in  this  house  for  months,  whctluT  he  ,vas  not  the  nivstcrious 
Mr.  Strangcways!  " 

",)vm\  .li'm  !  "  pnsjH'd  poor  littl-  Miss  'IVniplr  narholm,  .luito 
whitt?  with   shock. 

"And  if  he  was  tho  mysterious  Strangewavs,"  Mr.  (Jrimhy 
assisted  to  shorten  the  matter,  -the  American  'rciiiplc  Marhohri 
apparently  knew  the  fact,  hmiight  him  lure  for  tliat  reason,  and 
for  the  same  reason  kept  him  secreted  and  under  resiraiiit.'' 

"  No!  No!  "  cried  Miss  Alicia.  *"  Never!  Never!  1  heg  you 
not  to  say  such  a  thing.  Kxcuse  mo— I  cannot  listen!"  It 
would  he  wrong  —  ungrateful.  Kxcuse  me  !  "  She  got  up  from 
her  seat,  trcmhling  with  actual  anger  in  Iter  sense  of  oiitnige. 
It  was  a  remarkaido  thing  to  see  tho  small,  elderly  crcatiTrc 
angry,  hut  this  remarkahio  thing  had  happened.  It.  was  as 
though  she  were  a  mother  defending  her  youjig. 

"  1  loved  poor  Jem  and  i  love  Temple,  and,  though  I  am  only 
a  wonum  who  never  has  hecn  the  least  clever,  I  l,-nr)ir  them  hotii. 
I  know  neither  of  them  coidd  lie  or  do  a  wicked,  eumiing 
thing.     Temple  is  the  soul  of  honor." 

It  was  quite  an  inspirational  outburst.  She  had  never  hcforo 
in  her  life  said  so  nuudi  at  oiu'  time.  Of  course  tears  hcrnri  to 
stream  down  her  face,  whi'e  Mr.  IMlford  and  Mr.  Cirindiy  ga/.cd 
at  her  in  groat  embarrassment. 

"If  Mr.  Strangcways  was  poor  Jem  come  back  alive,  'i'cmple 
did  not  know  —  he  never  knew.  All  he  did  for  him  was  done 
for  kindness'  sake.  I  —  I  — "  It  was  inevitable  that  she 
should  stammer  before  going  to  this  length  of  violence,  and 
that  the  words  should  burst  from  her:     "  i  would  sirrar  it!  " 

It  was  really  a  shock  to  both  Talford  and  (irind>y.  'i'liat  a 
lady  of  Mi.ss  Temple  Barholm's  age  and  training  should  volun- 
teer to  swear  to  a  thing  was  almost  alarming.  It  was  also  iu 
rather  unplcasing  taste. 

'Captain  ralliscr  o'niiged  ilr.  Temple  Temple  F.arholm  to 
confess  that  lie  liad  known  fur  some  time/'  Mr.  I'all'ord  said 
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H'  '  ct-id  regret.  "lie  also  informed  liim  llial  lie  should  eom- 
munieale  wil'i  us  without  delay." 

"Captain  Talliser  is  a  bad  man."  Miss  Alicia  choked  back 
a  fasp  to  make  the  protest. 

'"  It  was  afttr  their  interview  that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  al- 
most immediately  left  tiie  house." 

"  Without  any  exi^lanation  whateveiv'  added  CIrmihy. 

"  lie  left  a  few  lines  for  me,"  defended  Miss  Alicia. 

"Wc  have  not  seen  them."  Mr.  Pal  ford  was  still  as  well  as 
cold.  Poor  little  Miss  Alicia  took  them  out  of  her  pocket  witii 
an  unsteady  hand.  They  were  always  with  her,  and  she  could 
not  on  such  a  challenge  seem  afraid  to  allow  them  to  be  read. 
Mr.  Pal  ford  took  them  from  her  with  a  slight  bow  of  thankn. 
He  adjusted  his  glasses  and  read  aloud,  with  pauses  between 
phrases   which   seemed   somewhat  to   puzzle   him. 

"Dear  lillle  Hiss  Alicia: 

"  1  've  got  to  light  out  of  here  as  (piick  as  I  can  make  it.  1 
can't  even  stop  to  tell  you  why.  There  's  just  mie  thing  —  don't 
get  rattled,  Miss  Alicia.  Whatever  any  one  says  or  does,  don  t 
get  rattled. 


"  Yours  alfectionately, 

"  T.  Tkmuakom." 


1  ^ 

i 

1 

There  wils  a  silence,  Mr.  Palford  passed  the  i)aper  to  his 
partner,  wiio  gave  it  careful  study.  Afterward  he  refolded  it 
and  handed  it  back  to  Miss  Alicia. 

"  In  a  court  of  law,"  was  Mr.  Palford'a  solo  remark,  '  il 
would  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  for  the  defendant." 

Miss   Alicia's  tears  were  still  str   lining,  but  she   hcKl    her 

ringleted  head  well  up.  i ,  „   ,         •  i 

"  I  cannot  stay !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  indeed !  she  said. 
"  But  1  must  leave  you.  You  see,"  she  added,  with  her  lin(;  Uilk 
touch  of  dignity,  "as  yet  this  house  is  still  Mr.  Temple  liar- 
holm's  home,  and  I  am  the  grateful  recipient  of  lus^^bounty. 
Burrill  will  attend  you  and  make  you  quite  comfortable."  \\  itli 
an  obeisance  which  was  like  a  slight  curtsey,  she  turned  and 
fled. 
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In  loss  than  an  hour  she  walked  up  tlie  neat  l)rii'kL'il  patli, 
and  old  Mrs,  Hutchinson,  htoking  out,  saw  her  throu^^li  tlio  tiers 
of  How  ,•  Mots  in  thu  winihiw.  llutthinson  himscll'  was  iu 
Jior     Ml,  i.ut  Am;  was  ri'a(lin<r  at  thu  other  sido  of  the  room. 

"  'li".: 's  );<.Hjr  I'itlo  osvd  Miss  Temple  Uarhohu  aw  in  a  ilut- 
ter,  r  juarkofi  lor  graiuhnother.  "  Tha 's  got  some  work  cut 
out  xoi  th.L-  if  tha 's  going  to  quiet  her.  Ojiiwu  th'  door, 
lass." 

Anu  opened  the  door,  and  stood  hy  it  with  cahn  though  wel- 
toniing  dimples. 

"Miss  Ilutclunson" — Miss  Alicia  hcgan  all  at  once  to  real- 
ize that  they  did  not  know  each  otiier,  and  tiiat  she  had  tlown 
to  the  refuge  of  her  youth  without  heing  at  all  aware  of  what 
she  was  ahout  to  say.  "  Oh !  Little  Ann !  "  she  hroke  down 
with  frank  tears.     "My  poor  hov!     My  ])oor  hoy!" 

Jiittle  Ann  drew  her  inside  and  closed  the  d(H)r. 

"There,  Miss  Temple  Barholm,"  she  said.  "There  now! 
Just  come  in  and  sit  down.  1  '11  get  you  a  good  cup  of  tea. 
You  need  one." 
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kllE  Duke  of  Stone  had  been  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied with  one  of  his  sliglitcr  attacks  of 
rheumatic  gout  to  have  been,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  tlie  running  in  the  past  weeks.  His  in- 
disposition liad  not  condemned  him  to  the 
usual  dullness,  however.  He  had  sulfered 
less  pain  than  was  customary,  and  Mrs. 
l^>raddle  had  been  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting in  conversation  on  those  occasions 
wlien,  in  making  him  very  comfortable  in 
one  way  or  another,  she  felt  that  a  measure 
of  entertainment  would  add  to  his  well-being. 
His  epicurean  habit  of  mind  tended  toward  causing  him  to 
find  a  subtle  pleasure  in  the  hearing  of  various  versions  of 
anv  storv  whatever.  His  intimacy  with  T.  Tembarom  had  fur- 
nished i'ortli  manv  an  agreeable  mental  repast  for  him.  He 
had  had  'P.  Tembarom's  version  of  himself,  the  version  of  the 
county  the  version  of  the  uneducated  class,  and  his  own  version 
All  of  these  had  had  varying  shades  of  their  own.  He  had  found 
a  cynically  Rue  flavor  in  Palliscr's  version,  which  he  had  gathere.l 
through  talk  and  processes  of  exclusion  and  inclusion. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it,"  lie  summed  it  up. 
"It's  plausible  on  ordinary  sophisticated  grounds.  T.  Tem- 
barom would  sav,  '  It  looks  sort  of  that  way.' "  ,,  - 
As  Mrs.  Bracidle  had  done  what  she  could  m  the  matter  ot 
expounding  her  views  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  village  atti- 
tude he  had  listened  with  stimulating  interest.  Mrs.  Brad- 
die's'  version  on  the  passing  of  T.  Tembarom  stood  out  pic- 
turesquely against  the  background  of  the  version  which  was 
his  own  — the  one  founded  on  the  singular  facts  he  had  share, 
knowledge  of  with  the  chief  character  in  the  episode.  He  had 
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not,  like  Miss  Alicia,  rcopivod  a  cnmmunioatinn  from  Tcm- 
barom.  This  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  iiieident.  It  provided  opportunitv  for  speculation.  Some 
wild  development  had  called  the  youngi^ter  away  in  a  rattling 
hurry.  Of  what  had  happened  since  his  departure  he  knew 
no  more  than  the  villagers  knew.  What  had  liappened  for 
some  months  before  his  going  lie  had  watched  with  the  feeling 
of  an  intelligently  ol)servant  spectator  at  a  play.  He  had  been 
provided  with  varied  emotions  by  the  fantastic  dranm.  He 
had  smiled;  he  had  found  himself  moved  once  or  twice,  and 
he  had  felt  a  good  deal  of  the  thrdl  of  curious  uncertainty  as 
to  what  the  curtain  would  rise  and  fall  on.  The  situation  was 
such  that  it  was  im])ossible  to  guess.  Results  could  seem  only 
to  float  in  the  air.  One  thing  might  happen;  so  might  another, 
so  might  a  dozen  more.  What  he  wished  really  to  attain  was 
some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  what  was  likely  to  occur  in  any 
case  to  the  American  Temple  Barholm. 

He  felt,  the  first  time  ho  drove  over  to  call  on  Miss  Alicia, 
that  his  indisposition  and  confinement  to  his  own  house  had 
robbed  him  of  something.     They  had  deprived  him  of  the  op- 
Mty  to  observe  shades  of  development  and   to  hear   the 
c  ng  of  views  of  the  situation  as  it  stood.     lie  drove  over 

wi-ii  views  of  his  own  and  with  anticipations,  lie  had  reason 
to  know  that  he  would  encounter  in  the  dear  lady  indications 
of  the  feeling  that  she  had  reached  a  crisis.  There  was  a  sense 
of  this  crisis  impending  as  one  mounted  the  terrace  steps  and 
entered  the  hall.  The  men-servants  endeavored  to  wipe  from 
their  countenances  any  expression  denoting  even  a  vague  knowl- 
edge of  it.  He  recognized  their  laudable  determination  to  do 
so.  1  All  was  monumental  in  the  unconsciousness  of  his  out- 
ward bearing. 

Miss  Alicia,  sitting  waiting  on  Fate  in  the  library,  wore  pre- 
cisely the  aspect  he  had  known  she  would  wear.  She  had  been 
lying  awake  at  night  and  she  had  of  course  wept  at  intervals, 
since  she  belonged  to  the  period  the  popular  female  view  of 
which  had  been  that  only  the  unfeeling  did  not  so  relieve  them- 
selves in  crises  of  the  affections.  Her  eyelids  were  rather  pink 
and  her  nice  little  face  was  tired. 
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"  It  is  vory,  very  kind  of  you  to  cnmo,"  slio  said,  wlion  tlioy 
^iinok  hands.  '"1  wonder  "— lior  liositance  was  toucliing  in  its 
obvious  appeal  to  him  not  to  take  the  wrong  side,—"  I  wonder 
if  you  know  liow  d^-oply  t.-oul)lod  I  have  l.con?  " 

"  You  sec,  T  have  had  a  touch  of  my  ahoinmahlc  gout,  and 
my  treasure 'of  a  ]?ra(hllo  has  been  nursing  mo  and  gossiping/" 
he  answered.  "  So,  of  course  I  know  a  great  deah  iN'one  ol^  il 
true   I  dare  say.     I  felt  I  must  como  and  sec  you,  however. 

He  looked  so  neat  and  entirely  within  the  I)oundane9  oi 
finished  and  well-dressed  modernity  and  cvcry-day  occurrence, 
in  his  perfectly  fitting  clothes,  beautifully  shining  hoots,  and 
delicate  fawn  gaiters,  that  she  felt  a  ^^^t  of  support  m  ii.s 
mere  aspect.  The  mind  connected  such  aln.ost  dapper  fresii- 
ness  and  excellent  taste  only  wi^i  unexaggeratcd  incidents  an.l 
a  l)ehavior  which  almost  placed  the  stam^  of  absurdity  upon 
the  improbable  in  circumstance.  Tlie  vision  of  disorderly  an.l 
ille<rnl  possibilities  seemed  actually  to  fade  into  an  unreality. 

"''if  Mr  Talford  and  Mr.  Crimbv  knew  him  as  I  know  bun 
_   ^  -as  you  know  him—"  she  added  with  a  faint  lioii.^fiil- 

"  Yes  if  they  knew  him  as  we  know  him  that  would  make  a 
different  matter  of  it,"  admitted  the  duke,  amiably.  But, 
tlioucht  Miss  Alicia,  ho  might  only  have  put  it  tiiat  way 
through  consideration  for  her  feoling:^  and  because  he  was  an 
extremely  polished  man  who  could  not  easily  reveal  to  a  lady  a 
disagreeable  truth.  He  did  not  speak  with  the  note  of  natura 
indignation  which  she  thought  she  must  have  detected  if  he  had 
felt  as  she  felt  herself.  He  was  of  course  a  man  whose  manner 
had  always  the  finish  of  composure.  He  did  not  seem  dis- 
turbed or  even  very  curious  — only  kind  and  most  polite.  ^ 

"If  Ave  only  knew  where  ho  was!"  she  began  again.  it 
wconly  knew  where  Mr.  Strangcways  was!" 

"My  impression  is  that  Messrs.  Palford  &  Crimi  ^vlll 
probably  find  them  both  before  long,"  he  consoled  her.  *  Ibey 
arc  no  doul)t  exciting  themselves  unneccssardy." 

lie  was  not  agitated  at  all;  she  felt  it  would  have  been  kinder 
if  he  had  been  a  little  agitated.  lie  was  really  not  the  kind  of 
person  whose  feelings  app..ire.l   very  deep,  being  given  to  a 
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lifjlit  iuid  .rriurfiil  cynicism  ..f  sihtcIi  wlii.Ii  dclifrl,!,,!  people; 
yo  pcrlia|)s  it  was  not  natiirai  tiiat  lie  siiould  express  any  par- 
ticular emotion  even   in  a  case  anVclini,'  a  frici..!  —  surely  ho 
liad  heen  Temple's  friend.     JUit  if  he  had  seemed  a  little  dis- 
tressed, or  doiihtful  or  aiuioyed,  she  would   have  felt  that  sho 
understood  hetter   his   atlifude.     As    it    was,   he   mi-ht   almost 
have  been  .m  the  other  ^ide  — a  heliever  er  a  disheliever  —  or 
merely  a  person  looking'  on  to  see  what  wouM  happen.     When 
they  sat  down,  his  },daiice  seem.d  to  include  her  with  an  in- 
terest which  was  sympatnclic  hut  rather  as  if  she  were  a  child 
whom  lie  would  like  to  i)acil'y.     This  seeuu'd  especially  s«j  when 
she  felt  she  must  make  clear  io  him  the  nature  of 'the  crisis 
which  was  l)endin<r,  as  he  had  felt  when  he  entered  the  house. 
"You  perhaps  do  not  know"— the  appeal  which  had  shown 
itself  in  her  eyes  was  in  her  voice— "■  that  the  solicit(.rs  have 
decided,  after  a  great   ileal  of  serious  discussion   and   private 
incpiiry  in  London,   that  the  time  has  come  when  they  must 
take  open  steps," 

"In  the  matter  of  investigation?"  he  'uu[.  nvd. 
"They  are  coming  h.ere  this  al'teriioon  with  Captain  I'alliser 
to  —  to  question  the  servants,  and  simie  of  the  villagers.     They 
will  ([ucstion  mo,"  alarmedly. 

"They  would  he  sure  to  do  that,"— he  really  seemed  (juite 
to  envelop  her  with  kindness — "hut  I  heg  of  you  not  to  he 
alarmed.  Nothing  you  could  have  to  say  could  possihiy  do 
harm  to  Temple  IJarholm."  Tic  knew  it  was  her  fear  of  this 
contingency  which  terrified  her. 

"You  do  feel  sure  of  that?"  she  hurst  forth,  relievedly. 
"You  do  —  hccauso  you  know  him?" 

'•'I  do.     Let  us  he  calm,  dear  lady.     Let  us  he  calm." 
"I   will!     I   will!"   she  proteste.l.     "  Uut   Captain    I'alliser 
has  arranged  that  a  l^'^y  should  come  here  —  a  lady  wio  dis- 
liked poor  Temple  very  much.     She  was  most  unjust  to  him." 
"Lady  Joau  Fayre?"  he  suggested,  and  then  paused  with  a 
remote  smile  as  if  lending  himself  for  the  numient  to  some 
humor  he  alone  detected  in  the  situation. 
"She  will  noi  injure  his  cause,  1  think  I  can  assure  you." 
"She  insisted  on  misunderstandinjr  him.     I  am  so  afraid — " 
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The  appearance  of  Pearson  at  the  door  interrupted  her  and 
caused  hor  to  rise  from  her  scat.  Tho  neat  young  man  was 
palo  and  spoke  in  a  nervously  lowered  voice. 

"I  beg  pardon,  Miss.  I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon  for  in- 
truding, but  — "  .111 

Miss  Alicia  moved  toward  him  in  such  a  manner  that  ho 
himself  seemed  to  feel  that  he  might  advance.  ^^ 

"What  is  it,  Pearson?     Have  you  anything  special  to  say? 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty,  Miss,  but  i  di<l 
come  in  for  a  purpose,  knowing  that  his  Grace  was  with  you 
and  thinking  you  might  both  kindly  advise  me.  It  is  about 
Mr.  'I'emple  Barholm,  your  Grace—"  addressing  him  as  if  ui 
involuntary  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  might  possibly  prove 
the  greater  support. 

"Our  Mr.  Temple  Barholm,  Pearson?  We  are  being  told 
there  are  two  of  tlicm."  The  duke's  delicate  emphasis  on  the 
possessive  pronoun  was  deliglitful,  and  it  so  moved  and  en- 
couraged sensitive  little  Pearson  that  he  was  emboldened  to 
answer  with  modest  firmnees: 

"Yes,— ours.     Thank  you,  your  Grace." 

"You  feel  him  yours  too,  Pearson?"  a  shade  more  delight- 

f"lb'  ^till.  ,  ,    .       ,      ,      ,,    ,    , 

"  1  —  I  take  the  liberty,  your  Grace,  of  being  deeply  attached 

to  him,  and  more  than  grateful." 

"What  did  you  want  to  ask  advice  about?" 

"The  family  solicitors.  Captain  Palliser  and  Lady  Joan 
Fayre  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Hutchinson  are  to  be  here  shortly, 
and  I  have  been  told  I  am  to  be  questioned.  What  I  want  to 
know,  your  Grace,  is-"  He  paused,  and  looked  no  longer 
pale  but  painfully  red  as  he  gathered  himself  together  for  his 
anxious  outburst—    "Mud  1  speak  the  truth?" 

Miss  Alicia  started  alarmedly. 

The  duke  looked  down  at  the  delicate  fawn  gaiters  covering 
his  fine  instep.     His  fleeting  smile  was  not  this  time  an  external 

one.  ,  „ 

"  Do  you  not  wish  to  speak  the  truth,  Pearson  ^ 
Pearson's  manner  could  have  been  described  only  as  one  ot 

obstinate  frankness. 
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"No,  your  Clraro.  I  do  not!  Your  (iraco  may  misunder- 
stand me  —  hut  I  do  not !  " 

His  (Jraeo  taj)|)e(i  tlio  gaiters  with  the  slight  chony  cane  ho 
hehl  in  his  hand. 

*•  Is  this"— he  put  it  with  iiiipat-tial  curiosity — '"  hecause 
the  truth  miglit  he  detriiueiital  to  our  Mr.  'IViupie  Barholm  ?  " 

"If  you  pk'ase,  your  (J race,"  Tearsuii  made  a  lirm  step  fur- 
ward,  "  wluit  is  tlie  tiiith  ?  " 

"Tliat  is  what  Messrs.  Palford  &  Orinihv  seem  determined 
to  find  out.  Prohahly  only  our  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  can  tell 
them." 

"Your  Grace,  what  I'm  thinking  of  is  that  if  I  tell  the 
truth  it  nuiy  seem  to  prove  something  that's  not  the  truth." 

"What  kinds  of  things,  Pearscm?  "  still   impartiallv. 

"I  can  he  plain  with  ynur  (Irace.  Tilings  like  this":  I  was 
with  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  and  Mr.  Strangeuays  a  great  <leal. 
They'll  ask  me  ahout  what  I  heard.  Tliey  "11  ask  me  if  Mr, 
Strangeways  was  willing  to  go  away  to  the  doctor;  if  he  had 
to  he  persuaded  and  argued  with.  Well,  he  had  and  he  had  n't, 
your  CJrace.  At  first,  just  the  mention  of  it  would  upset  him 
so  that  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  would  have  to  stop  talking  about 
it  and  quiet  him  down.  But  when  he  iniproved  — and^he  did 
improve  wonderfully,  your  (irace  — he  got  into  the  way  of  sil- 
ting and  thinking  it  over  and  listening  quite  quiet.  But  if  I  'm 
asked  suddenly  — " 

"What  you  are  afi-aid  of  is  that  you  may  he  asked  point- 
blank  questions  without  warning?"  his  (Jrace  put  it  with  the 
perspicacity  of  experience. 

"That's  why  I  should  he  grateful  for  advice.  Must  I  tell 
the  truth,  your  Grace,  when  it  will  make  them  believe  tilings 
I'd  swear  are  lies  —  I'd  swear  it,  your  Grace." 

"  So  would  I,  Pearson."  Ilis  serene  liglitness  was  of  the 
most  baffling,  but  curiously  supporting,  order.  "This  being 
the  case,  my  advice  would  be  not  to  go  into  detail.  Let  us  tell 
white  lies  — all  of  us  -without  a  shadow  of  hesitancy.  Miss 
Temple  Barholm,  even  you  must  do  your  Ijest." 

"I  will  try  — indeed",  I  will  try!''  And  the  Duke  fell  her 
tremulously  ardent  assent  actually  delicious. 
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'There'  we'll  eonsidor  that  settlod,  Pearson,"  ho  said. 
T  ank  Jou,  your  (Jraeo.    Thank  you,  Miss,"  I'en^Hon's  re- 
lieved prati  udo  versed  on  the  devout.     He  turned  t.    go,  aiul 
rhc  did  so  hi.  att^mtion  was  arrestc.l  hy  an  approach  ho  re- 
marked through  a  window. 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Hutchinson  are  arriving  now,  Miss,     tu  an 

nounccd,  hastily.  -i  nj-„   AiinU 

"Thev  arc  to  he  hrought  in  here,"  said  Miss  A  cia. 
The  duke  quietly  left  his  seat  and  went  to  look  through  the 
window  with  frank  and  unemharrassed  interest  in  the  apprmu-h 
He  went  in  fact,  to  look  at  Little  Ann,  and  as  he  watched  her 
walk  up  tl"    aveliue,  her  father  lumhering  hesido  her,  ho  ovi- 
dentlv  found  her  aspect  sulliciently  arresting. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed  softly,  and  paused        ^\lmt  a  lot  . 
very  niio  red  hair,"  he  said  next.     And  then,  "No  wonder! 

^«T;:ri' should  say,"  ho  remarked  as  Miss  Alicia  d.. 
near,  "is  what  1  once  heard  a  had  young  man  call     -v  d.s(r^ 

'"nrwas'conscious  that  she  might  have  heen  privately  a  litlle 
shocked  hy  such  aged  flippancy,  hut  s.ie  was  at  the  moment 
n(>rturhed  hv  something  else.  ^^   ,  ^  •  ?»    i 

^    ''The  fact  is  that  I  have  never  spoken  to  Hutchinson,     sh 
fluttered      "These  changes  are   very  confusing.     I    suppose 
^t  say  Mr.  Hutchfnson,  now  that  he  is  such  a  succosslnl 

^^^f  W;t;;out^:;iadc;;';f  a  doul. !  "     The  duke  seeded  struclj 
hy  the  happiness  of  the  idea.     "  They  wdl  make  him  a  p    r 
resentlY.     He   mav   address   me   as   'Stone'    =1     "">'   mn.n.n t. 
Tn     m     t  learn  to  adjust  one's  self  with   ag.  .1^.     '11-  < 
order  changeth.'     Ah!  she  is  smiling  at  h:m  and  I  see  the  dnn- 

Miss  Alicia  made  a  clean  hri^ast  ot  it. 

<nn.nt  to  her-T  could  not  help  it!"  she  <^^^^        ' 
wns  in  such  distress  and  dare  not  speak  to  anybody       lu-M 
had  tohl  me  that  she  was  so  wonderful.     He  said  she  ahvau 
understood  and  knew  what  to  do.- 

"Did  slie  in  this  case?"  he  asked,  smiling. 
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Miss  Alicia's  m.onnor  was  that  of  one  who  rouUl  oxpross  the 
extent  oi  hw  admiration  only  in  .lis.  .,nn(Hto<l  pliraW 

"  SliL.  was  hke  a  l.ttle  rarL:  Su..h  a  (iniot,  firm  wav!  Such 
calm  (rrtainty!  Oh,  the  comfort  .ho  lias  heon  tJ  m,> '  I 
ha'fjHl  her  to  come  here  to-clay.  I  did  not  know  lier  father 
had  returned." 

'•  \o  doubt  he  will  have  testimony  to  glvo  whi.-h  will  he  of 
he    -reat.st    assistance;'    the   duke    said    most   encouragin-dy. 
leii.aps  he  will  he  a  sort  of  rock." 

Ar"^77-^- ''""'^  '"  ^'"''  ''''^''^  ^"<^^^'  '^'/'"^  J'«  ^viU  he!"  H.rheil 
Miss  Alicia,  evidently  uncerlaiu  in  her  views.  ° 

But  when  the  father  and  daughter  were  announced  she  felt 
that  Ins  Grace  was  really  e:vhanting  in  the  happy  fadlitv  of 

us  manner.  He  at  least  adjusted  himself  with  agility. 
Hutchinson  was  ot  course  lumh,  ring.  Lacking  the  support  of 
J.  Jemi.aronis  presence  and  incongruilv,  he  himself  was  the 
incongruous  feature.  He  would  have  heen  obliged  to  bluster 
l.y  way  of  'ustaiuing  himself,  even  jf  he  ha.l  only  found  him- 
sel  being  presented  to  Miss  Alicia;  but  when  it  was  reveale.l 
to  him  tha  he  was  also  confronted  witli  the  greatest  personage 
of  the  neighborhood,  he  became;  as  hot  and  red  as  he  had  become 
dunng  certain   fateful   business   interviews.     More   so,   indeed. 

Ih  other  chaps  had  nt  been  .lukes;"  and  to  Hutchinson  the 
old  order  had  not  yet  so  changed  that  a  duke  was  not  an  awk- 
wardl     impressive  person  to  face  unexpectedly. 

The  duke's  manner  of  shaking  hands  with  him,  however,  was 
even  touched  with  an  amiable  suggestion  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  had  heard  of  the  invention,  in 
lact  knew  some  quite  technical  things  aliout  it.  He  realized 
us  importance.  He  had  congratulations  for  the  inventor  and 
tlie^  world  of  inventions  so  greatly  benefited. 

"Lancashire  must  be  proud  of  your  success,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son.      How-  agreeably  and  with  what  ease  he  said  it! 
^   "Aye,  it's  a  success  now,  your  Grace,"  Hutchinson  answered 
•but  I  might  have  waited  a  good  bit  longer  if  it  hadn't  been 
ior  that  lad  an'  las  bold  hacking  of  me." 
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Aye.     He's  got  tli'  way  of  making  folks  see  things  that 
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they  onn't  sec  even  \vli.>n  ll.i-y  ''«'  hittinf:  thorn  in  th'  oyos.     I  M 
that  U)8t  heart  I  i-ouhl  ni'ver  have  tlone  it  mypclf."  ^^ 

"But  now  it  is  ilonc,"  smik'd  his  (Jraco.     "  I)('hj,'l>tful ! 

"  I  'vc  {?()t  there  —  same  as  they  say  in  New  York  —  1  've  got 
there,"  said  Ihikhinson.  

He  sat  down  in  n^sponso  to  Miss  Alinas  invitation,  llis 
unease  was  wonderfully  dispelle.l.  lie  f.lt  hinis.lf  a  i.erson  of 
sumcient  importance  to  address  even  n  .hike  as  Jimn  to  innii. 

'•What's  all  this  romamin'  talk  ahout  th'  other  lemple 
Barholm  eomin'  haek,  an'  our  lad  knowin'  an'  hidin'  hini  awny? 
An'    Palliser    an'    th'   lawyers   an'    tli'   police    hem'    alter    em 

hoth?"  ,  ,  ,  , 

"Ycm  have  heard  the  whole  story?'    fp>m  the  duke. 
"I've  hciird  naujrht  else  since  I  come  hack." 

'njran.lmolhcr   knew   a  great   deal    hcfore   W(>  c;»me   hou.e. 

snid  Little  Ann. 

Y-o  duke  turned  his  attention  to  her  with  an  engased  smile. 
l,.s  look,  his  how,  his  hearing,  in  th.'  nm..  enl  of  tlicir  l.ciiig 
presents  to  each  other,  had  s.u.me.l  t.>  Miss  Alicia  the  mo.~l 
perfect  thing.  His  line  eve  had  not  ol.vloiisly  wandered  wl.il.; 
he  talked  to  her  father,  hut  it  had  in  fact  been  taking  her  iii 
with   an   inclusiveness  not   likely   to   miss   ngreeahle   points?   ot 

''""vhat  is  her  opinion,  may  1  ask?"  he  said.     "What   .Iocs 

she  say?  "  ••-     hm 

"(irandmot'ier  is  very  set  in  her  wiiys,  your  (.race.  i  lu 
limpidity  of  her  hluo  eve  and  a  ilickering  dimple  added  mii.li 
to  the  (uiaint  comprehensiveness  of  her  answer.  "  She  says  the 
world's  that  full  of  fools  that  if  they  were  all  killed^  the  Lord 
would  have  to  hegin  again  with  a  new  Adam  and  L\e. 

"She  has  entire  faith  in  Mr.  Temple  Barholm  — as  you 
have,"  put  forward  his  Grace. 

"Mine's  not  faith  exactly.  I  hmv  him,"  Little  Ann  an- 
swered, her  tone  as  limpid  as  her  eyes.  .     „   ,     ,       -    ., 

"There's  more  than  her  has  faith  in  him,  broke  torm 
Hutchinson.  "  Damxed  if  I  don't  like  th'  way  them  village 
chaps  are  taking  it.  They're  ready  to  tight  over  it.  Sm- 
they've  found  out  what  it's  come  to,  an'  about  th    lawyers 
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tou.in'  .Imvn,  tli.y ',v  h.lkiu"  ahoi.t  ^rotli,,'  up  a  k,,,,!  .,'  ,l,.m..n- 
KtralKni. 

"IMiylilful!"  cja.ulalr,!  liis  (Ira.v  a-ain.  11..  Irar.nl  f„r- 
wnr.l  ••(^„t..  vvl,al  I  sIm.uI.I  l.avo  ,xiHrtf..l.  Tliuv  \s  a  -..n.l 
(Ital  ol  licor  (IriKik,  F  8ii))|(nsi'." 

'•  I'l.'iit.v  u    h'vv,  I.tit   it'll  .lo  M.)  ],anu/'     irut.hinsnn  ! an 
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«•  Hi.uklf.  "Tlu.y'n.  lalkin-  .,'  j^rtlii."  „ii(  lh'  lif..  ,„'  ,|ni 
l.iiihl  an'  niaivliin'  n-iiii,!  l!,'  villa-.,  with  a  cali.n  l.niiirr  wit 
'\(.(r  lor  T.  'IVm!,ainin  '  paiiitcl  ,,n  it,  tu  slmw  wliat  tlu 
tliink  of  hiin." 

Tho  diiki"  clnicklnl  also, 

"1  wnii.l,.,.  |„,\v  li,. 's  inana^'...I  it?"  hv  laii-lird.  - 'J'h.'v 
w.ml.l  n't  ,1„  it  f.,r  any  -I'  ilit.  irst  .,r  ns.  v-.n  kn-.u,  ihuu-li  I  \v 
no  <|.,nl.t  we're  (|uit(.  as  .l(.s,.iviii;,r.      |  iiin,  I  kn-.w." 

Ilnlrhiiison  stoppcj  laii^diin-  atxl  iiirncd  (.n   Miss  Alicia. 

'"  Wliul 's  dial  yoiin^'  woman  coiiiin"  down  Iumc  I'or?"  he  in- 
(|uiie(l. 

"  I.M<ly  Joan  was  eii-a^^,!  t,,  Mr.  .lames  Temple  IJarlmln,," 
Miss  Alieia  answeri'il. 

"Kh!  Kh!"  llutehinson  Jerk.-d  out.  "  Thai 'II  luin  her 
into  a  wil.leal,  I  '11  warrant.  She'll  .1,)  all  iW  ha  sh..  .an. 
I  m  nuieh  ol.li-ed  to  yon  lor  Jetlir'  us  ^onie,  ma'an..  I  want 
to  ho  where  I  eau  stand  liy  him." 

"Fatlu.r,"  wiid  I.iltle  Ann,  "what  y(.u  liave  >^ni  to  rememlu'r 
IS  that  you  mustn't  lly  into  a  passion.  Y.ui  know  vou 've  al- 
ways said  it  never  did  any  good,  and  it  only  sends"  the  blood 
to  your  iiead." 

"You  are  not  nervous.  Miss  Iluteliinson?  "  the  duko  sug- 
gested. " 

"About  Mr.  Temple  Barliolm?  I  couldn't  be,  vour  firace. 
If  [  was  to  see  two  i)oliceinen  bringing  him  in  Jiandcuired  I 
sliouidn't  be  nervous.  1  should  know  the  handeufTs  didn't  be- 
long to  him,  and  the  policemen  would  look  right-down  silly  to 

Miss  Alicia  fluttered  over  to  fold  her  in  her  arms. 
"Do  let  me  kiss  you,"  she  said.     "  Do  let  me,  Little  Ann !  " 
LiUle  Ann  had  risen  at  once  to  meet  her  emb 
a  hand  on  lier  arm. 
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"  Wo  don't  know  anything  nl)Out  this  really,"  sho  sat<l. 
"  We  've  only  heard  what  people  say.  We  have  n't  heard  what 
he  says.  I  'ni  going  to  wail."  They  were  all  looking  at  lier,— 
the  (iuke  with  sueh  marked  interest  that  she  tiirnid  lowar.l 
him  as  she  ended.  "And  if  I  had  to  wait  until  1  was  as  old  as 
grandmother  I  'd  wait  —  and  nothing  would  change  my  mind." 

"And  I've  bccu  lying  awake  at  uighi:"  soi'tly  wailed  Miss 
Alieia. 


'  sai<l. 
I  wlial 

Iht, — 
towiinl 

old  as 
mind.'' 
d  Mi« 
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I  \  <^"i   *1"'  window,  first  aniioiimrd  an  a    'vinj; 

'  )  carrianc 

J^      >^\  '•  Suiiii'  (d"  'em's  roniin'  from  Hie  station," 

lie    rrinarkcd.     " 'riiiTo 's    no   yo\iii<,'    wotiiiin 
with  'fill.  Hint  I  can  we  from  fuTc." 

"I  thoii-lit  I  iioiud  whocls."  Miss  Alicia 
went,  to  luok  (Hit,  agitatedly.  "It  is  tlu; 
pcntlcmrn.  I'criiaps  Lady  .Joan—"  slio 
turned  desperately  to  the  duke.  "  I  don't 
know  what   to  say   to   Lady  Joan.     I    don't 

know  what  she  will  say  to  v.hk     ]  don't  know  what  she  is  coinin^r 

lor,  Tiittlo  Ann,  do  keep  near  me  I  " 

It  was  a  pretty  thing  to  see  Little  Ann  stroke  her  hand  i.n.l 
Hootlu!  h(>r. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  :\Iiss  'remple  I'.arholm.  All  vou 've 
got  to  do  is  to  answer  <|uestions,"  she  said. 

'*But  I  nuglit  say  things  that  woulil  i)e  wrong— thing's  that 
would  harm  him."'  " 

"Xo,  you  miglitn't,  Miss  Temple  Barholm.  JleV  not  done 
anything  that  could  hring  harm  on  him." 

The  Duke  of  Stone,  who  hail  seated  himself  in  T.  Temharoru's 
favorite  chair,  which  occupied  a  point  of  vantage,  scv'med  to 
Mr.  Palford  and  Mr.  GrinUjy  when  tliey  entered  the  room  to 
wear  the  aspect  of  a  sort  of  presidiary  audience.  The  sight  of 
Jiis  erect  head  and  clear-cut,  ivory-tinted  old  face,  with  its"alert, 
while  wholly  iinhiased,  expression,  somewhat  startled  them  hoth! 
They  luid  indeed  not  e.\-j)ectea  to  see  him,  and  did  not  know 
why  he  had  chosen  to  come.  Ifis  presence  miirht  mean  tw.y 
one  of  several  things,  and  the  fact  that  he  enjoved  a  repntntion 
for  quite  alarming  astuteness  of  a  brilliant  kind  presented  ele- 
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monts  of  probable  ombarrassmojit.  If  ho  tbought  that  thoy 
had  allowx'd  thcmsolvos  to  bo  led  upon  a  wiUl-goose  chase, 
ho  would  express  his  opinions  with  trying  readiness  of 
phrase. 

His  manner  of  greeting  them,  however,  expressed  no  more 
than  a  lightly  agreeable  detachment  from  any  view  whatsoever. 
Captain  Palliser  felt  this  curiously,  though  he  could  not  have 
said  what  he  would  have  expected  from  him  if  he  had  known 
it  would  be  his  whim  to  appear. 

"How  do  you  do?  How  d'  you  do?"  His  Grace  shook 
hands  with  the  amiable  ease  which  scarcely  commits  a  man  even 
to  casual  interest,  after  which  he  took  his  seat  again. 

"How  d'  do.  Miss  Hutchinson?"  said  Palliser.  "How  <!' 
do,  Mr.  Hutchinson?  Mr.  Palford  will  be  glad  to  find  you 
liere." 

Mr.  Palford  shook  hands  with  correct  civility. 

"I  am,  indeed,"  he  said.  "It  was  in  your  room  in  New 
York  that  I  first  saw  Mr.  Temple  Temple  liarholm." 

"  Aye,  it  was,"  responded  Hutchinson,  dryly. 

"  I  thought  Lady  Joan  was  coming,"  Miss  Alicia  said  to  Pal- 
liser. 

"  She  will  be  here  presently.  She  came  down  in  our  train, 
but  not  with  us." 

"What  —  what  is  she  coming  for?"  faltered  Miss  Alicia. 

"Yes,"  put  in  the  duke,  "what,  by  the  way,  is  she  coming 
for?" 

"  I  wrote  and  asked  her  to  come,"  was  Pallisers  reply.  "•  I 
have  reason  to  believe  she  may  be  able  to  recall  something  of 
value  to  the  inquiry  which  is  being  made." 

"That's  interesting,"  said  his  (Irace,  but  with  no  air  nf 
participating  particularly.  "She  doesn't  like  him,  tlioiigh, 
does  she?     Wouldn't  do  to  put  her  on  the  jury." 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  reply,  but  turned  to  Mr.  Palford. 

"All  this  is  delightfully  portentous.  Do  you  know  it  re- 
minds me  of  a  scene  in  one  of  those  numerous  plays  wliere  tlio 
wrong  man  has  murdered  somebody  —  or  hasn't  murdoii'd 
somebody  —  and  the  whole  company  mtist  be  cross-examined 
because  the  curtain  cannot  bo  brought  down  until   the   right 
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man  is  uniuaskod.  Do  lot  lis  como  into  this,  Mr.  ralford;  wliat 
we  know  seems  so  inacle<juato." 

Mr.  Palford  and  Mr.  Ciriml)y  oadi  felt  tliat  there  lurked  in 
this  manner  a  possibility  that  they  were  being  reparded  lightly. 
All  the  objections  to  their  situation  loomed  annoyingly  large. 

"It  is,  of  course,  an  extraordinary  story,"  Mr.  ralford  said, 
"but  if  vvG  arc  not  mistaken  in  our  deductions,  we  may  find 
ourselves  involved  in  a  cause  cc'lcbro  which  will  set  all  England 
talking." 

"  1  am  not  mistaken,"  Palliscr  presented  the  eonnncnt  with  a 
short  and  dry  laugh. 

"Tha  seems  pretty  cock-sure!"  TTulchinson  thrust  in. 

"I  am.  No  one  knew  Jem  'J'cmple  I5arholm  better  than  I 
did  in  the  past.  We  were  intimate  —  enemies."  And  he 
laughed  again. 

"Tha  says  tha '11  swear  th'  chap  tha  saw  through  th'  window 
was  him?"  said  Hutchinson. 

"  I  'd  swear  it,"  with  composure. 

The  duke  was  reflecting.  lie  was  again  tapping  with  his 
cane  the  gaiter  covering  his  slender,  shining  boot. 

"If  Mr.  Temple  Temjde  Uaihohn  had  remained  here  his  ac- 
tions would  have  seemed  less  suspicious?"  he  suggested. 

It  was  Palliser  who  replied. 

"Or  if  he  had  n't  whisked  the  other  man  away,  lie  lost  his 
head  and  played  the  fool." 

"  He  did  n't  lose  his  head,  that  chap.  It 's  screwed  on  th' 
right  way  —  his  head  is,"  grunted  Hutchinson. 

"  The  curious  fellow  has  a  number  of  friends,"  the  duke  re- 
marked to  Palford  and  Grimby,  in  his  impartial  tone.  "I  am 
lioping  you  are  not  thinking  of  cross-examining  me.  I  have 
always  been  convinced  that  under  cross-e.vamination  I  could  bo 
induced  to  innocently  give  evidence  condemnatory  to  both  sides 
of  any  case  whatever.  But  would  you  mind  telling  mc  what  the 
exact  evidence  is  so  far?" 

Mr.  Palford  had  been  opening  a  budget  of  papers. 

"It  is  evidence  which  is  cumulative,  your  Grace,"  he  said. 
"Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm's  position  would  have  been  a 
far  less  suspicious  one  —  as  you  yourself  suggested  —  if  be  had 
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remained,  or  if  he  liarl  n't  pporetly  removed  Mr. —  Mr. 
ways." 

"The  last  was  Captain  I'allipcr's  suggestion,  I  believe," 
smiled  the  duke.  "Did  lie  remove  him  secretly?  How  se- 
cretly, for  instance  ?  " 

"  At  night,"  answered  Palliser.  "  Miss  Temple  Barholm 
herself  did  not  know  when  it  happened.  Did  you?"  tui-ning 
to  Miss  Alicia,  who  at  once  flushed  and  paled. 

"  He  knew  that  I  was  rather  nervous  whore  Mr.  Strange- 
ways  was  concerned.  I  am  sorrj-  to  say  he  found  that  out  al- 
most at  once.  He  even  told  me  several  times  that  I  m"st  not 
think  of  him  —  that  I  need  hear  nothing  about  '  She 

turned  to  the  duke,  her  air  of  appeal  plainly  repr  '  n-  ^  a  feel- 
ing that  he  would  unilerstand  her  confession.  "  arcely  like 
to  say  it,  but  wrong  as  it  Mas  I  could  n't  help  feeling  that  it 
was  like  having  a  —  a  lunatic  in  the  house.  I  was  afraid  he 
might  be  more  —  ill  —  than  Temple  realized,  and  that  he 
might  some  time  become  violent.  I  never  admitted  so  much 
of  course,  but  I  u-as." 

"  You  Bee,  she  was  not  told,"  Palliser  summed  it  v.p  suc- 
cinctly. 

"  Evidently,"  the  duke  admitted.  "  I  see  your  point."  But 
he  seemed  to  disengage  himself  from  all  sense  of  admitting  im- 
plications with  entire  calmness,  as  he  turned  again  to  Mr.  Pal- 
ford  and  his  papers. 

"  You  were  saying  that  the  exact  evidence  was  —  ?  " 

Mr.  Palford  referred  to  a  sheet  of  notes. 

"  That  —  whether  before  or  shortly  after  his  arrival  here  is 
not  at  all  certain  —  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm  began 
strongly  to  suspect  the  identity  of  the  person  then  known  as 
Strangeways  — " 

Palliser  again  emitted  the  short  and  dry  laugh,  and  both  the 
duke  and  Mr.  Palford  looked  at  him  inijuiringly. 

"  He  had  '  got  on  to '  it  before  he  brought  him,"  he  answered 
their  glances.     "Be  sure  of  that." 

"Then  why  did  he  bring  him?"  the  duke  suggested  lightly. 

"  Oh,  well,"  taking  his  cue  from  the  duke,  and  assuming 
casual  tightness  also,  "he  was  obliged  to  come  himself,  and  was 
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jolly  well  convinced  tliat  lie  had  better  keep  his  hand  on  the 
man,  also  his  eye.  It  was  a  good-fnout'h  idea,  lie  couldn't 
leave  a  thing  like  that  wandering  aljoiit  the  States.  lie 
could  play  bcnolactor  safely  in  a  house  of  the  size  of  this  until 
h>>  was  ready  for  action." 

The  duke  gave  a  moment  to  considering  ilie  matter  — still 
detachedly. 

"  It  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unlikely  that  something  of  the  sort 
might  suggest  itself  to  the  criminal  mind,"  he  said.  And  his 
glance  at  Mr.  Palford  intimated  that  he  might  resume  his 
statement. 

"We  have  secured  proof  that  he  applied  himself  to  secret 
investigation.  He  is  known  to  have  emplovcd  Scotland  Yard 
to  make  certain  inquiries  concerning  the  man  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  Klondike.  Ilavi  g  evidently  reached  more  than 
suspicion  he  began  to  endeavoi  to  persuade'  .Air.  Strangeways  to 
let  him  take  him  to  London.  This  apparentlv  took  some  time. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  removal  threw  the  invalid  into  a  state 
of  painful  excitement — " 

^|Did  Pearson  tell  you  that  .^"  "the  duke  inquired. 

"Captain  Palliser  himself  in  passing  the  door  of  the  room 
one  day  heard  certain  expressions  of  terrified  pleading,"  was 
]Mr.  Palford's  explanation. 

"  I  heard  enough,"  Palliser  took  it  up  carelessly,  "  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  question  Pearson  — who  must  have  heard  a 
great  deal  more.  Pearson  was  ordered  to  hold  his  tongue  from 
the  first,  but  he  will  have  to  tell  the  truth  when  he  is  asked." 

The  duke  did  not  appear  to  resent  his  view. 

'•I'earson  would  be  likely  to  know  what  went  on,"  he  re- 
marked.    "He's  an  intelligent  little  fellow." 

"  The  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  his  distress  and  reluctance 
Mr.  Strangeways  was  removed  privately,  and  tlicre  our  knowl- 
edge ends.  He  has  not  been  seen  since  —  and  a  few  hours 
after,  Captain  Palliser  expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  person 
lie  had  seen  through  the  ^\'cst  IJoom  window  was  Mr.  James 
Temple  Barholm,  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Barholm  left  the  house 
taking  a  midnight  train,  and  leaving  no  clue  as  to  liis  where- 
abouts or  intentions." 
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"  Disappeared!  "  said  the  duke.     "  Where  lias  he  lieeii  looked 

for?" 

The  countenance  of  hoth  Mr.  Talford  and  his  party  expressed 
a  certain  degree  of  hesitancc. 

"  l*rincipally  in  asylums  and  so-called  sanatoriums,"  Mr. 
Grimhy  admitted  with  a  hint  of  reluctance. 

"  IMaces  where  the  curiosity  of  outsiders  is  ni>t  encouraged," 
said  Palliser  languidly.  "  And  where  if  a  patient  dies  in  a  (It 
of  mania  there  are  always  respectable  witnesses  to  explain  that 
his  case  was  hopeless  from  the  first." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  breathing  hard  occasionally  as  he 
sat  and  listened,  and  now  he  sprang  up  uttering  a  sound  dan- 
gerously near  a  violent  snort. 

"  Art  tha  accusin'  that  lad  o'  bcin'  black  villain  enough  to  be 
ready  to  do  bloody  murder  ?  "  he  cried  out. 

"  lie  was  in  a  very  tight  place,  Hutchinson,"  Palliser 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  said  it.  "  But  one  makes  sug- 
gestions at  this  stage  —  not  accusations." 

That  Hutchinson  had  lost  his  head  was  apparent  to  his 
daughter  at  least. 

"  Tha  'd  he  in  a  tight  place,  my  fine  chap,  if  1  had  my  way," 
he  flung  forth  irately.  "I'd  like  to  get  thy  head  under  my 
arm." 

The  roll  of  ai)proaching  wheels  reached  Miss  Alicia. 

"  There's  another  carriage,"  was  her  agitated,  exclamation. 
"  Oh,  dear !     It  must  be  Lady  Joan !  " 

Little  Ann  left  her  seat  to  make  her  father  return  to  his. 

"Father,  you'd  better  sit  down,"  she  said,  gently  pushing 
him  in  the  right  direction.  "  When  you  can't  prove  a  thing 's 
a  lie,  it 's  just  as  well  to  keep  quiet  until  you  can."  And  she 
kept  quiet  herself,  though  she  turned  and  stood  before  Palliser 
and  spoke  with  clear  deliberateness.  "  What  you  pretend  to  be- 
lieve is  not  true,  Captain  Palliser.  It's  just  not  true,"  she 
gave  to  him. 

They  were  facing  and  looking  at  each  other  when  Burrill  ar- 
nounced  Lady  Joan  Fayrc.  She  entered  rather  quickly  and 
looked  round  the  room  with  a  sweeping  glance,  taking  them 
all  in.     She  went  to  the  duke  first,  and  they  shooK  hands. 
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**  I  am  glad  you  arc  lioro ! "  she  said. 

"  I  would  not  have  kvn  out  of  it,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he 
answered,  "  '  for  a  farm.'    'i'hat  'a  a  (luotation." 

"I  know,"  she  replied,  giving  her  hand  to  Miss  Alici,".,  and 
taking  in  Palliser  and  the  solicitors  with  a  bow  which  was  little 
more  than  a  nod.  Then  she  saw  Little  Ann,  and  walked  over 
to  her  to  shake  hands. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  I  rather  felt  you  would  he,"  was 
her  greeting.     "  1  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Whether  tha  'rt  glad  to  see  me  or  not  I  'm  glad  I  'm  here," 
said  Hutchinson  bluntly.  "  I  've  just  been  speaking  a  hit  o'  my 
mind." 

"  Now,  Father  love! "    Little  Ann  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Lady  Joan  looked  him  over.  ITer  hungry  eyes  were  more 
hungry  tlian  ever.  She  looked  like  a  creature  in  a  fever  and 
worn  by  it. 

"  I  think  I  an  glad  you  are  here  too,"  she  answered. 

PaHiser  sauntered  over  to  her.  He  had  approved  the  duke's 
p  "  being  at  once  detached  and  inquiring,  and  he  did  not 
111.  m  wear  tlie  aspect  of  the  personage  who  plays  the  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  pursuer  and  avenger.    What  he  said  was: 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Lady  Joan." 

"Did  you  think  I  would  stay  away?"  was  hor  answer. 
"  But  I  will  tell  you  that  I  don't  believe  it  is  true." 

"  You  think  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  true  ?  " 

Her  hot  eyes  had  records  in  them  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  read  or  understand.  She  had  been  so  torn ;  she 
had  passed  through  such  hours  since  she  had  been  told  this  wild 
thing. 

"Pardon  my  not  telling  you  what  I  think,"  she  said. 
"Nothing  matters,  after  all,  if  ho  is  alive!  " 

"  Except  that  we  must  iind  him,"  said  Palliser. 

"If  he  is  in  the  same  world  with  me  I  shall  find  him," 
fiercely.  Then  she  turned  again  to  Ann.  "You  are  the  girl 
T.  Tembaroni  loves?"  she  put  it  to  her. 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  If  he  was  lost,  and  you  knew  he  \vr\^  nji  the  earth  with 
you,  don't  you  know  that  you  would  find  him?" 
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"  I  should  know  he  'd  come  back  to  me,"  Little  Ann  answered 
her.  "That's  what — "  her  small  face  looked  very  fine  as  in 
lier  second  of  hesitation  a  spirited  flush  ran  over  it,  "  that 's 
what  your  man  will  do,"  quite  firmly. 

It  was  amazing  to  sec  how  the  hitter  face  changed,  as  if  one 
word  had  brought  back  a  passionate  softening  momor}'. 

"  My  man !  "  Her  voice  mellowed  until  it  was  deep  and  low. 
"Did  you  call  T.  Tembarom  that,  too?  Oh,  I  understand  you! 
Keep  near  me  while  I  talk  to  these  people.''  She  made  her  sit 
down  by  her. 

"  I  know  every  detail  of  your  letters."  She  addressed  Pal- 
liser  as  well  as  Palford  &  Grimby,  sweeping  all  details  aside. 
"  What  is  it  you  want  to  ask  me  ?  " 

"  This  is  our  position,  your  ladyship,"  Mr.  Palford  fumbled  a 
little  with  his  papers  in  speaking.  "Mr.  Temple  Temple  Bar- 
holm  and  the  person  known  as  Mr.  Strangeways  have  been 
searcliod  for  so  far  without  result.  In  the  meantime  we  realize 
that  the  more  evidence  we  obtain  that  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Bar- 
holm  identified  Strangcways  and  acted  from  motive,  the  more 
«)lid  the  foundation  upon  which  Captain  Palliser's  conviction 
rests.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  only  his  statement  which  ho 
is  prepared  to  make  on  oatli.  Fortunately,  however,  he  on  one 
occasion  overheard  something  said  to  you  which  he  believes 
will  be  corroborative  evidence." 

"What  did  you  overhear?"  she  inquired  of  Palliser. 

Her  tone  was  not  pacific  considering  that,  logically,  she  must 
be  on  the  side  of  the  investigators.  But  it  was  her  habit,  as 
Captain  Palliser  rememl)ered,  to  seem  to  put  most  people  on 
the  defensive.  lie  meant  to  look  as  uninvolved  as  the  duko, 
but  it  was  not  quite  within  liis  power.  His  manner  was  suf- 
ficiently deliberate. 

"  One  evening,  before  yon  left  for  London,  I  was  returning 
from  the  billiard-room,  and  heard  you  engaged  in  animated  con- 
versation with  —  our  host.  My  attention  was  arrested,  first 
because — "  a  sketch  of  a  smile  ill-concealed  itself,  "you  usually 
scarcely  deigned  to  speak  to  him,  and  secondly  because  I  heard 
Jem  Temple  Barholm's  name." 
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"  And  yoii  —  ?  "  neither  eyes  nor  manner  omitted  the  word 

lislrncd. 

nut  the  sliglit  lift  of  his  shoulders  ^\-as  indifferent  enoufih. 

'*  I  listene.l  (leJibrnitrlif.  I  was  convinced  tliat  tlie  I'ellow 
was  a  cnnunal  impost m-,  and  I  wanted  evidence." 

''Ah!  come  now,"  remarked  the  duke  amiably.  "Now  we 
are  <,'etting  on.     Did  yen  gain  any  ?  " 

"1  thouglit  so.  Merely  of  the  eumulativo  order,  of  course" 
Palhser  answered  witli  moderation.  "Those  were  early  (hiy's. 
lie  asked  you,"  turning  to  Lady  Joan  again,  "if  you  knew  any 
ono ~ani/  one  — who  had  any  sort  of  a  photograph  of  Jem. 
lou  had  one  and  you  sliowed  it  to  him!  " 

She  was  (juite  silent  for  a  moment.  The  hour  came  hack  to 
her  — the  extraordinary  hour  when  he  had  stood  in  his  loung- 
ing fashion  before  her,  and  through  some  odd,  uncivilized  but 
absolutely  human  force  of  his  own  had  made  her  listen  to  him 
—  and  had  gone  on  talking  in  his  nasal  voice  until  with  one 
common,  crude,  grotes(|ue  phrase  he  had  turned  her  hideous 
world  upside  down  — clianged  tlie  whole  face  of  it  — sent  the 
stcme  wall  rising  before  her  crumbling  into  dust,  and  se(>med 
somehow  to  set  her  free.  For  the  moment  he  had  lifted  a  load 
from  her  tlie  nature  of  which  she  did  not  think  he  could  under- 
stand—  a  load  of  hatred  and  silence.  She  had  clutclied  his 
hand,  she  had  passionately  wept  on  it,  she  could  have  kissed  it. 
He  had  told  her  she  could  come  back  and  not  be  afraid.  As  the 
strange  episode  rose  before  her  detail  by  detail,  she  literally 
stared  at  Palliser. 

"You  did,  didn't  you?"  he  inquired. 
"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

Her  mind  was  in  a  riot,  because  in  the  midst  of  things  which 
must  be  true,  sometlung  was  false.  IJul  with  the  memory  of 
a  myriad  subtle  duplicities  in  her  brain,  she  had  never  seen 
anything  which  could  have  approached  a  thing  like  that.  He 
had  made  her  feel  more  human  than  any  one  in  the  world  had 
ever  made  her  feel  — but  Jem.  He  had  been  able  to  do  it 
because  he  was  human  himself  —  human.  "I'm  friendly,"  he 
had  said  with  his  boy's  laugh  -"  just  friendly." 
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"  I  saw  him  start,  though  you  did  not,"  I'alliser  continued, 
"lie  stood  and  studied  the  locket  intently." 

Siie  rcniend)ered  perfectly,  lie  had  examined  it  so  closely 
that  he  had  unconsciously  knit  his  hrows. 

"  He  said  something  in  a  rather  low  voi^e,"  ralliser  took  it 
up.  "  1  could  not  quite  catch  it  all.  It  was  something  ahout 
*  knowing  the  face  again.'  I  can  sec  you  remeuiber,  Lady  Joan. 
Can  you  repeat  the  exact  words  ?  " 

He  did  not  understand  tlie  struggle  he  saw  in  her  face.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  understand  it.  Wluit 
she  felt  was  Uiat  if  she  lost  hold  on  her  strange  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  this  one  decent  thing  she  had  seen  and  felt  so  close 
to  her  that  it  cleared  the  air  she  breathed,  it  would  be  as  if  she 
had  fallen  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Witliout  knowing  why  she 
did  it,  she  got  up  from  her  chair  as  if  she  were  a  witness  in  a 
court. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  can ;  but  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  for  myself.  Whether  Jem  Temple  Barholm  is  alive 
or  dead,  Captain  Falliser,  T.  Tembarom  has  done  him  no  harm." 

The  duke  sat  up  delicately  alert.  lie  had  evidently  found 
her  worth  looking  at  and  listening  to  from  the  outset. 

"  Hear !     Hear !  "  he  said  pleasantly. 

"  What  were  the  exact  words  ?  "  suggested  Talliscr. 

Miss  Alicia  who  had  been  weeping  on  Little  Ann's  shoulder 
—  almost  on  her  lap  —  lifted  her  head  to  listen.  Hutchinson 
set  his  jaw  and  grunted,  and  Mr.  Palford  cleared  his  throat 
mechanically. 

"  He  said,"  and  no  one  better  than  herself  realized  how 
ominously  "  cumulative  "  the  words  sounded,  "  that  a  man  would 
know  a  face  like  that  again  —  wherever  he  saw  it." 

"Wherever  he  saw  it!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Grimby. 

There  ensued  a  moment  of  entire  pause.  It  was  inevitable. 
Having  reached  this  point  a  taking  of  breath  was  necessary. 
Even  the  duke  ceased  to  appear  entirely  detached.  As  Mr. 
Palford  turned  to  his  papers  again  tliere  was  perhaps  a  slight 
feeling  of  awkwardness  in  the  air.  Wisa  Alicia  had  dropped, 
terror  smitten,  into  new  tears. 

The  slight  awkwardness  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  added  to 
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l)y  T.  Tomlmrom  —  ns  if  soroncly  introducod  liy  tlio  linnil  of 
(Iramii  itself  —  niicnin;?  tlic  door  and  \viilkin<;  into  (ho  room. 
lie  camo  in  with  a  niattiT-of-fact,  hut  rather  ohfJtinat<',  air,  and 
stopped  in  tlieir  midst,  looking  round  at  them  as  if  collectedly 
taking?  them  all  in. 

Hutchinson  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  kind  of  roar,  his  hig 
hands  plunginj.^  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets. 

"line  he  is!  Danged  if  he  isn't!"  he  bellowed.  "Now, 
lad,  tha  let  'em  have  it!" 

What  he  was  to  let  thorn  have  did  not  ensue,  because  liis  at- 
titude was  not  ono  of  assault. 

"  Say,  you  are  all  here,  ain't  you ! "  ho  remarked  obviously. 
"  (iood  business !  " 

Miss  Alicia  got  np  from  the  sofa  and  camo  trembling  toward 
him  as  one  approaches  one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he  made 
a  big  stride  toward  her  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  patting  her 
shoulder  in  reproachful  ccmsolation. 

"Say,  you  haven't  done  what  I  told  you  —  have  you?"  ho 
soothed.     "You've  let  yourself  get  rattled" 

"But  I  knew  it  wasn't  true,"  she  sobbed.  "I  knew  it 
was  n't." 

"  Of  course  you  did,  but  you  got  rattled  all  the  same."  And 
he  patted  her  again. 

The  duke  came  forward  with  a  delightfully  easy  and  —  could 
it  be  almost  jocose?  —  air  of  bearing  himself.  Palford  and 
Grimby  remarked  it  with  pained  dismay.  He  was  so  unswerv- 
ing in  his  readiness  as  he  shook  hands. 

"  IIow  well  done  of  you !  "  he  said.  "  How  well  arranged  ! 
But  I  'm  afraid  you  did  n't  arrange  it  at  all.  It  has  merely  hap- 
pened.    Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"From  xVmerica;  got  back  yesterday."  T.  Tembarom's 
hand-shake  was  a  robust  hearty  greeting.     "It's  all  right." 

"  From  America ! "  The  united  voices  of  the  solicitors  ex- 
claimed it. 

Joseph  Hutchinson  broke  into  a  huge  guffaw,  and  he  stamped 
in  exultation. 

"  I  'm  danged  if  ho  lias  na'  been  to  America ! '"  he  cried  out. 
"  To  America !  " 
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"Oh!"  Mifs  Alicia  gaspud  liystcriraliy,  "  tlu;y  go  backward 
and  forward  to  America  like  —  like  liglitning!" 

liittle  Ann  had  not  risen  at  his  entrance,  l)ut  sat  still  with 
her  hands  clasped  tightly  on  lier  lap.  lli'r  face  had  soniehnw 
the  ell'ect  of  a  llower  gradually  breaking  into  extraordinary 
bloom.  Their  eyes  had  once  met  and  then  she  remained,  her 
soul  in  hers  wlrch  were  upon  him,  as  she  drank  in  every  word  he 
uttered.     Her  time  had  not  yet  come. 

Lady  Joan  had  remained  standing  by  the  chair,  which  a  few 
moments  before  her  manner  had  seemed  to  transform  into  some- 
thing like  a  witness  stand  in  a  court  of  justice.  Her  hungry 
eyes  had  grown  hungrier  each  second,  and  her  breath  came  and 
went  <iuickly.  The  very  face  she  had  looked  up  at  on  her  last 
talk  with  T.  Tembarom  —  the  oddly  human  face — turned  on 
her  as  he  came  to  her.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  that  night 
—  just  as  commonly  uncommon  and  believable. 

"Say,  Lady  Joan!  You  didn't  believe  all  that  guff,  did 
you —    You  didn't?"  he  said. 

"  Xo  —  no  —  no!     I  couldn't!"  she  cried  fiercely. 

He  saw  she  was  shaking  with  suspense,  and  he  pushed  her 
gently  into  a  chair. 

"You'd  better  sit  down  a  minute.  "*  lu 're  about  all  in," 
he  said. 

She  might  have  been  a  woman  with  a  ague  as  she  caught 
his  ann,  shaking  it  because  her  hands  iiiemselves  so  shook. 

"Is  it  true ?  "  was  her  low  cry.     "  Is  he  alive  —  is  he  alive ? " 

"  Yes,  he  's  alive."  And  as  he  answered  he  drew  close  and 
so  placed  himself  before  her  that  he  shielded  her  from  the  others 
in  the  room.  He  seemed  to  manage  to  shut  ihem  out,  so  that 
when  she  droppjd  her  face  on  her  arms  against  the  chair-back 
her  shuddering,  silent  sobbing  was  hidden  decently.  It  was  not 
only  ■  3  body  which  did  it,  but  some  protecting  power  which 
was  almost  physically  visible.  She  felt  it  spread  before  her. 
"Yes,  he's  alive,"  he  said,  "and  he's  all  riglit  —  though  it's 
been  a  long  time  coming,  ])y  gee ! " 

"lie's  alive."  They  all  heard  it.  For  a  man  of  Palliscrs 
make  to  stand  silent  in  the  inidst  of  mysterious  slowly  accumu- 
lating convictions  tliat  some  one  —  perilously  of  his  own  rarely 
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inept  type -was  on  the  y,v<^e  of  fcvlinK  appallingly  like  a  fool 


■was  njonicntarily  uncnduraLle. 
plained,  after  all. 
**  1«  this  what  you  call  M.lulf'  in  Xew  York? 


\nd  nothing  Jiad  been  ex- 


"VmiVn  .,a  \  i.  i  '  /~"  *"■"■*-"  -^"">.f  ho  demanded. 
Ion  ^e  got  a  lo  to  e.vj.Iain.  You  admit  that  Jem  Temple 
liarholm  is  ahve?"  aiul  realised  his  asinine  error  before  he 
wor.ls  were  fullv  sjmken. 

wiU^whS  t'''^^  T  ''■'  '''"^';^^  ^''^  square-shouldered  swing 
Mth  .>hieh  1.  lembarom  turned  round,  and  the  expression  of 
his  eyes  as  they  ran  over  him.  ^ 

"Admit!"  he  said.    "Admit  hell!    He's  up-stair^ "  with 
a  shght  jerk  of  his  head  in  the  direetion  of  the^vlTng: 

I  he  duke  alone  di.l  not  ga..p.     He  laughed  slightly. 
Ue  ve  just  got  here.     He  eame  down  from  L„ndoa  with 

Mr:stf^  hi:::;:!?  """°^^^^"  '\  ^-  -  ^^-^^^^^^  ^- 

TTembarom  stood  square  and  gave  his  explanation  to  the 
lot^ot  them,  so  to  speak,  without  distinetion. 

lies  the  big  nerve  specialist.     I've  had  him  lookin-  after 

he  ease  from  the  first  -  before  I  began  to  suspeet  anvthing 

I  took  ordei-s,  and  orders  were  to  keep  Imn  (juiet  and  not  let 

any  fool  butt  in  and  excite  him.     That 's  what  I  've  been  giving 

7 Siror     ,    ^^V'^  1r'  ''"''  *"  «"^'*  ^'""  to  go  and  sta^ 

!i;  ,      1        .r  '^■^'"  ^"''^  ^'^^^  "'^""t  ^"«"^'''  «i"  it.     llo  almost 
shouted  at  them  in  exasperation.     "AH  I'm  going  to  tell  vou 

IS   ha   for  about  six  months  I  've  been  trying  to  prove  that  Jem 
c;mple  Barholm  was  Jem  Temple  Barholm,  and  the  hardest 
tlung  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  him  so  that  he  could  prove  it  him- 
s'll.       lie  £trode  over  to  the  hearth  and  rang  a  bell      "  It 's 
not  my  place  to  give  orders  here  now,"  ho  said,  '■  but  Jem  com- 
nii.sioTied  me  to  see  tliis  thing  through.     Sir  Ormsbv  '11  tell 
you  all  you  want  to  hear." 
lie  turned  and  spoke  solely  to  the  duke. 
"  This  is  what  happened;' 'he  said.     -  1  dare  sav  vou  '11  lau^Mi 
when  you  hear  it.     I  almost  laughed  myself.     What  does  Jem 
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♦'ifn',1   lia\t;  awakiiK'd  to  that  wiicn  ]w  liad 
...urt'.'     Tile  thing  foiilil  n't  bo  done." 


da,  wlu'ii  hi!  thinks  things  ovor,  but  get  some  fool  notion  in 
his  head  'Lout  nut  coming  back  lieie  and  puslung  nu-  out. 
And  '  'i:.M*9  out  and  leaves  the  w\iuiYy  —  tcaies  it  —  to  g'  I 
til    '        :      It    it  OVT  some  inore." 

'j't  .  '.u've  ('id  not  laugh.  He  merely  smiled  — a  smile  which 
had       h.i''i>    d'  curious  sfU'-cjuestioning  in  it. 

"^lm...l'.t    and  ciuotional  —  and  quite  ridieulou-,"  he  euin- 
mertc  i  si  .  ';•■ 
thoni,ii    't  Mil' 

Lii,...,  ',,:  .  ,  sented  himself  in  answer  to  the  liell,  and 
await.  J  om  i-  His  (iraee  called  Temharoiu's  attention  to  him, 
and  'I .  mbai  luded  ralliser  with  I'alford  and  (irimUy  when 

he  g;.ve  his  gesture  of  instruction. 

"Take  these  g.  itlemen  to  Sir  Ormsby  Galloway,  and  tin  n 
ask  Mr.  Temple  liarhohn  if  he'll  come  down-slairs,"  he  said. 

It  is  possible  that  Captain  I'alliser  iVlt  him-self  more  irritat- 
ingly  infolded  iu  the  swathing  realization  that  some  one  wa. 
in  a  ridiculous  position,  and  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Talford  felt 
it  necessary  to  preserve  an  outwardly  llawless  dignity  as  the 
duke  surprisingly  left  his  chair  and  joined  them. 

"  Let  me  go,  too,"  he  suggested ;  ''  1  may  be  able  to  assist  in 
throwing  light."  His  including  movement  in  Miss  Aheia's 
direction  was  delightfully  gracious  and  friendly.  It  was  inclu- 
sive of  Mr.  Hutchinson  also. 

"Will  you  (ome  with  us,  Miss  Temple  Barholm?"  he  said. 
"And  you  too,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  shall  go  over  it  all  in  it- 
most  interesting  detail,  and  you  must  be  eager  about  it.     I  am 

myself." 

His  happy  and  entirely  correct  idea  was  that  tin  impeii.nn- 
entrance  of  Mr.  James  Temple  Barholm  would  "come  olV  "  bit- 
ter in  the  absence  of  audience. 

Hutchinson  almost  bounced  from  his  chair  in  his  readin.s?. 
Miss  Alicia  looked  at  Tembarom. 

"Yes,  Miss  Alicia,"  he  answered  her  in(iuiring  j^lauu'. 
"  You  go,  too.     You  '11  get  it  all  over  (piicker." 

Kigid  propriety  forbade  that  Mr.  Palford  should  express  an- 
noyance, but  the  eifort  to  restrain  the  e.\pre:,siuii  ..f  it  wa,  lU 
his  couut'uance.     Was  it  possible  that  the  American  habit  ot 
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hnnff  jo^ul.ir  l.a.l  n.dially  ImM  its  own  ir»  a  niatt-r  ;,s  ,^<.,•iou.. 
ns  this.-'  AtkI  rmji.l  rvrn  tl„.  ,M..st  ,  vniral  ami  lipht-min-M 
of  .Incal   prr<onn-os  liaw  hrm   inv-.lv.d   in   its  unworthv   friv- 


i'';iriuti"s  jaw  W;is  set 


olilii'.s?     r.iit  no  one  Inok.d  j,„  ular  — T.'ii ., 

in  ijM  hard  lino,  and  tlu  .luk.;  lakin,;  up  thi-  hro-,''rrii,'un  of  his 
r.n,I,..s  n.ono,!.  to  fix  th.    .da.s  in  his  oy,.,  won.  ,he  r.vprc.sion 
01  a  man  who.-;*^  ,(.nso  of  hinnor  was  tumr-rarilv  in  nhcyanco. 
'•Arc  wo  to  I  ndustand  that  v^>-v  (inid'--?" 
"  V(<'  saidhis  Uraco  a  Irifie'r   riy,  "  I  have  known  ahont  it 
lor  sniiic  tiino. 

"  Hilt  why  \v>}A  nnhody  told?"  put  in  I'alli^.r 

"  "^y-  '^''"';'''»  I-=^"Pl'"  !"■  tnl,r^  Th.To  was  no'thinjr  sufll.  ionily 
dehn.to  to  tell.  It  «...  u  waiting  ffarno."  His  (;ra..,.  wa-tr,l  no 
words.  '•  1  was  tohl.  Mr.  T.  mplo  Harhohn  .lid  not  know  Kng- 
land  or  f.nglish  nu-thods.  His  idoa-p.rhaps  a  ni,>tak..n  .no 
—  was  that  an  Knplish  duko  ought  to  ho  al.k'  to  advise  him 
llo  oamo  to  mo  and  mnde  a  oloan  lireast  of  it.  Uo  pov^  strai'dit 
at  things,  that  young  fellow.  MakoA  what  h.>  calls  n  '  Ix-o  line.' 
Oh!     I  \v  heeii  in  it—  I've  heen  in  it,  I  assure  v..u." 

It  was  as  they  crossed  the  hall  that  his  (Jrace  sli-iillv 
laughed.  *"     ■^ 

'■  It  struck  mo  as  a  sort  of  «  jd-goose  ehas(.  at  first.  Tie  had 
only  a  ghost  of  a  clue  —  a  mere  reserui)laii(e  to  a  portrait  I'.iit 
Ik!  helieved  in  it,  and  he  had  an  instmct."     Ij,.  huighe.l  again 


"The  dullest  and  most  unmelodramatic    nei"' 


lorhond    in    Ku  "■- 


land  has  hoen  taking  part  in  a  melodrama  —  i ait  there  has  heen 
DO  villain  in  it  — only  a  matter-of-fact  /oung  man,  working 
out  a  (|U(cr  tlung  in  his  own  .|u.'er.  uuittor-of-fiut  way." 

When  the  .'oor  closed  helund  tit  m,  Tcmhamm  went  to  Lady 
Joan.  She  h.id  risen  and  wa  ■  standing  hefore  the  window,  her 
hack  to  the  room.  She  looked  'all  and  strai-ht  and  tensely 
braced  when  she  turned  /ound,  hut  there  was  endurance,  not 
fierceness  in  her  eves. 

'•Did  he  i  ave  the  country  knowing  I  was  l:=ore  — wa^  mg?" 
she  ask.d.  Her  voice  was  low  ••id  fatigued.  She  had  rerncm- 
bered  flat  years  had  passed,  an  i  this  it  wa^  perhaps  after  all 
only  human  t  lat  long  angui.~;i  .hould  hlot  things  out,  and  dull 
a  hopeless  man's  memory. 
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"No,"  answered  Tembarom  sharply.  "He  didn't.  You 
were  n't  in  it  then.  He  believed  you  'd  married  that  Duke  of 
Merthshire  fellow.  This  is  the  way  it  was:  Let  me  tell  it  to 
you  quick.  A  letter  that  had  been  wandering  round  came  to 
him  the  night  before  the  cave-in,  when  they  thought  he  was 
killed.  It  told  him  old  Temple  Barholm  was  dead.  He  started 
out  before  daylight,  and  you  can  bet  he  was  strung  up  till  he 
was  near  crazy  with  excitement.  He  believed  that  if  he  was  in 
England  with  plenty  of  money  he  could  track  down  that  card- 
sharp  lie.  He  believed  you  'd  help  him.  Somewhere,  while  he 
was  traveling  he  came  across  an  old  paper  with  a  lot  of  dope 
about  your  being  engaged." 

Joan  remembered  well  how  her  mother  had  worked  to  set  the 
story  afloat  —  how  they  had  gone  through  the  most  awful  of 
their  scenes  —  almost  raving  at  each  other,  shut  up  together  in 
the  boudoir  in  Hill  Street. 

"  That 's  all  he  remembers,  except  that  he  thought  some  one 
had  hit  him  a  crack  on  the  head.  Nothing  had  hit  him.  He  'd 
had  too  much  to  stand  up  under  and  something  gave  way  in  his 
brain.  He  does  n't  know  what  happened  after  that.  He  'd 
wake  up  sometimes  just  enough  to  know  he  was  wandering  about 
tiying  to  get  home.  It 's  been  the  limit  to  try  to  track  him.  If 
he  'd  not  come  to  himself  we  could  never  have  been  quite  sure. 
That's  why  I  stuck  at  it.  But  he  did  come  to  himself.  All 
of  a  sudden.  Sir  Ormsby  will  tell  you  that 's  what  nearly  al- 
ways happens.  They  wake  up  all  of  a  sudden.  It 's  all  right ; 
it's  all  right.  I  used  to  promise  him  it  would  be  —  when  I 
wasn't  sure  that  I  wasn't  lying."  And  for  the  first  time 
he  broke  into  the  friendly  grin  —  but  it  was  more  valiant 
than  spontaneous.  He  wanted  her  to  know  that  it  was  "  all 
right." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  "  oh !  you  — " 

She  stopped  because  the  door  was  opening. 

"  It 's  Jem,"  he  said  sharply.  "  Ann,  let 's  go."  And  that 
instant  Little  Ann  was  near  him. 

"  No !  no !  don't  go,"  cried  Lady  Joan. 

Jem  Temple  Barholm  came  in  through  the  doorway.  Life 
and  sound  and  breath  stopped  for  a  second,  and  then  the  two 
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wMed  i.to  each  other's  a™s  a,  it  a  s.orn,  had  .„pt  the. 

you  W"°''  ""'''•    "0''>  J™-'    %  ~".'    mere  have 

But  Te.ha.on,  «"l'd'     J  Z'  ?1f 'r  °1 ,°'  'I'' 
It.    This  sort  of  thine  lille,!  „n        .1       .     ■•  ™"'''  "»'  »'«i«i 
overwhehning   disad'fn     !,!"  '  ?„    L 'T  .""^  P"' '"»  "'  »» 

Temple  Barholm's  shoulder  and  iavflL         \  ''""'^   ""  "''>'" 
push.  "'"'  K"*^  "™  •»  awkoardly  friendly 

"Say,  cut  me  out  of  it!"  h„  ...-j     „„ 
voice  rather  breaking.     "You've  ™    „  I  }?     «"'  '""•'•"  '"» 
™  up  t.,  ,„e  beforef-no'rit'    ^to    '°  .'"  "^  '"  ''"•     " 

L.ttle  Ann  «nt  with  hin,  into  thVnc^t  room. 

together  in  the  center  of  if  r    \^^^-  ,  ■'y  "'«  time  thej  stood 
lovely  in^creasing  intet.rglo,v!S'in"ur  ""  '''''''  ""^  ° 

and  square,  Little  Willie 'd  ,...„S',-°^-   ."  "  "'  """<■'•  '"i' 
sacrihce  in  Ids.    You  get  a  hra^e  "n."  •  '"'"  '^  '"'  "''  ""'''' 
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"\\nion  tlio}'  were  talking?  in  that  pilly  way  about  yon,  and 
saying  you'd  run  away/'  said  Little  Ann,  lier  face  uplifted 
adoringly  as  she  talked,  "I  said  to  father,  '  If  he's  gone,  he's 
gone  to  get  something.     And  he'll  be  likely  to  Ijring  it  back/" 

He  almost  dropped  her  hands  and  caught  her  to  him  then. 
But  he  saved  himself  in  time. 

"Now  this  great  change  has  come,"  he  said,  "everything  will 
be  different.  The  men  you  '11  know  will  look  like  the  pictures 
in  the  advertisements  at  the  backs  of  magazines  —  those  fellows 
with  chins  and  smooth  hair.  I  shall  look  like  a  chauffeur  among 
them." 

But  she  did  not  blench  in  the  least,  though  she  remembered 
whose  words  he  was  (pioting.  The  intense  and  lovely  femininity 
in  her  eyes  only  increased.  She  came  closer  to  him,  and  so 
because  of  his  height  had  to  look  up  more. 

"You  will  always  make  jokes  —  but  1  don't  care.  I  don't 
care  for  anything  but  you,"  she  said.  "I  lo^e  your  jokes;  I 
love  everything  about  you:  I  love  your  eyes  —  and  your  voice 
—  and  your  laugh.  I  love  your  very  clothes."  Iler  voice 
quivered  as  her  dimples  did.  "These  last  months  I've  some- 
times felt  as  if  I  should  die  of  loving  you." 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  —  wonderful.  His  eyes  —  his 
whole  young  being  had  kindled  as  he  looked  down  drinking  in 
every  word. 

"  Is  that  the  kind  of  quiet  little  thing  you  are?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  she  answered  llrndy. 

"And  you're  satisfied  —  you  know,  who  it  is  I  want  ? — 
You're  ready  to  do  what  you  said  you  would  that  last  night  at 
Mrs.  Bowse's?  " 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  said  in  her  clear  little  voice. 

He  caught  Jier  then  in  a  strong,  hearty,  young,  joyous  cliitcli. 

"  You  come  to  me,  Little  Ann.  You  come  right  to  me,"  ho 
said. 
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Until  the  puhlic  had  hecomo  sated  with  read  in  j^  anocdotcs  de- 
picting the  exten*  of  his  early  privations,  and  dwelling  on  illus- 
trations which  presented  lumber-yards  in  which  he  had  slept, 
and  the  fagadcs  of  tiimhle-down  tenements  in  which  ho  had  first 
beheld  the  light  of  day,  h>i  was  a  modest  source  of  income. 
Any  lumber-yard  or  any  tenement  sufficiently  dilapidated  would 
serve  as  a  model ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  shifting  architectural 
life  of  Xew  York  the  actual  original  scenes  of  the  incidents  had 
been  demolished  and  built  upon  by  new  apartment-houses,  or 
new  railroad  stations,  or  new  factories  soventy-five  stories  high, 
was  an  unobstnicting  triviality.  Accounts  of  his  manner  of 
conducting  himself  in  European  courts  to  which  he  had  sup- 
posedly been  bidden,  of  his  immense  popularity  in  glittering 
circles,  of  hi.^  finely  democratic  bearing  wlien  confronted  by 
emperors  surrounded  by  their  guilty  splendors,  were  the  joy  of 
remote  villages  and  towns.  A  thrifty  and  young  minor  novelist 
hastily  incorporated  him  in  a  serial,  and  syndicated  it  upon 
the  spot  under  the  title  of  "  Living  or  Dead."  Among  its  espe- 
cial public  it  was  a  success  of  such  a  nature  as  betrayed  its 
author  into  as  hastily  writing  a  second  romance,  which  not 
being  rendered  stimulating  by  a  foundation  of  fact  failed  to 
repeat  his  triumph. 

T.  Tcmbarom,  reading  in  the  library  at  Temple  Barholm  the 
first  newspapers  sent  from  Xew  York,  smiled  widely. 

"  You  see  they  've  got  to  say  something,  Jem,"  he  explained. 
"  It 's  too  big  a  scoop  to  be  passed  over.  Something  's  got  to  be 
turned  in.  And  it  means  money  to  the  fellows,  too.  It 's  good 
copy." 

"  Suppose,"  suggested  Jem,  watching  him  with  interest, 
"you  were  to  write  the  facts  yourself  ana  pass  them  on  to  some 
decent  chap  who  'd  be  glad  to  get  them." 

"Glad!"  Tembarom  flushed  with  delight.  "Any  chap 
would  bo  'way  up  in  the  air  at  the  chance.  It 's  the  best  kind  of 
stuff.  Would  n't  you  mind  ?  Arc  you  sure  you  would  n't  ?  " 
He  was  the  warhorse  snuffing  battle  from  afar. 

Jem  Temple  Barholm  laughed  outright  at  the  gleam  in  his 
eyes. 
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"  Xo,  I  slioulil  n't  care  a  hang,  dear  fellow, 
that  I  objoctcd  would  not  stop  the  storv." 

"  Xo,  it  woul.l  n't,  by  g.-o !     Say,  I  '11  got  Ann  to  help  mo,  and 
M-e  II  send  it  to  the  man  who  took  my  placo  on   the  Earth 
Jt  II  moan  hoard  and  boots  to  him  for  a  month  if  he  works  it 
right.     And  It  '11  be  doing  a  good  turn  to  fJalton,  too.     I  shall 
be  glad  to  ?oo  old  Galton  when  I  go  back." 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  want  to  go  back?"  inquired  Jem 
A  certain  glow  of  fooling  was  always  in  his  eyes  when  he  turned 
them  on  T.  Tembarom. 

"Go  backl  I  should  smile!  Of  course  I  shall  go  back 
I  vc  got  to  got  busy  for  Hutchinson  and  I  've  got  to  got  busy 
for  myself.  I  guess  there  '11  be  work  to  do  that  '11  take  me  half 
over  the  world;  but  I'm  going  back  first.     Ann's  going  with 


me 


But  there  was  no  reference  'to  a  return  to  Xow  York  when 
the  Sunday  Earth  and  otiicr  widely  circulated  woekly  sheets 
gave  prominence  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Temple  Temple  Bar- 
holm  and  Miss  Hutchinson,  only  child  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hutchinson,  the  celebrated  inventor.  From  a  nowspai.er  point 
of  view,  the  wedding  had  boon  rather  unfairly  quiet,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  space  with  a  revival  of  the  renowned  story,  with 
pictures  of  brido  and  bridegroom,  and  of  Temple  Barholm  sur- 
rounded by  ancestral  oaks.  A  thriving  business  Avould  have  boon 
done  by  the  reporters  if  an  ocean  grovliound  had  landed  the  pair 
at  the  dock  some  morning,  and  snap-shots  could  have  on  taken 
as  they  crossed  the  gangway,  and  wearing  apparel  escribed. 
But  hope  of  such  fortune  was  swept  awav  bv  the  closin-  para- 
graph, which  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Barholm"  would 
"spend  the  next  two  months  in  motoring  throuf^h  Italy  and 
Spain  in  their  90  h.  p.  Panhard."  '^ 

It  was  T.  Tembarom  who  sent  this  last  item  piivatolv  to 
Galton.  -^ 

"  It 's  not  tnio,"  his  letter  added,  '-  hut  what  T  'm  going  to  do 
is  nobody's  business  but  mine  and  my  wife's,  and  this  will  suit 
people  just  as  well."  And  then  he  confided  to  Galton  the  thing 
which  was  tlie  truth. 
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The  St.  Francosca  apartmont-hou?c  was  a  very  new  one, 
situated  on  a  corner  of  an  as  yet  sparsely  built  but  rapidly 
spreading  avenue  above  the  "  100th  Streets  " — many  nuuibcrs 
above  them.  There  was  a  frankly  unfinished  air  about  the 
neighborhood,  but  here  and  there  a  "  store  "  had  broken  forth  and 
valiantly  displayed  necessities,  and  even  articles  verging  upon 
the  economically  ornamental.  It  was  plainly  imperative  that 
the  idea  should  be  suggested  that  there  were  on  the  spot  sources 
of  supply  not  requiring  the  immediate  employment  of  the 
services  of  the  elevated  railroad  in  the  achievement  of  purchase, 
and  also  that  enterprise  rightly  encouraged  might  develop  into 
being  equal  to  all  demands.  Here  and  there  an  exceedingly 
fresh  and  clean  "  market  store,"  brilliant  with  the  highly  colored 
labels  adorning  tinned  soups  and  meats  and  edibles  in  glass 
jars,  alluringly  presented  itselC  to  the  passer-by.  The  elevated 
railroad  perched  upon  iron  supports,  and  with  iron  stairways 
so  tall  that  they  looked  almost  perilous,  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  landscape.  There  were  stretches  of  waste  ground,  and 
high  backgrounds  of  bits  of  country  and  woodland  to  be  seen. 
The  rush  of  ^cw  York  trafTic  had  not  yet  reached  the  streets, 
and  the  avenue  was  of  an  agreeable  suburlian  cleanliness  and 
calm.  People  who  lived  in  ujiper  stories  could  pride  themselves 
on  having  "  views  of  the  river."  These  they  laid  stress  upon 
when  it  was  hinted  that  they  "lived  a  long  way  uptown." 

The  St.  Francesca  was  built  of  light-brown  stone  and  deco- 
rated with  much  ornate  molding.  It  was  fourteen  stories  higli, 
and  was  supplied  with  ornamental  fire-escapes.  It  was  "  no 
slouch  of  a  building."  Everything  decorative  which  could  be 
done  for  it  '  id  been  done.  The  entrance  was  almost  imposing, 
and  a  generous  lavishness  in  the  way  of  cement  mosaic  fiooring 
and  new  and  thick  red  carpet  struck  the  eye  at  once.  'i"be 
grill-work  of  the  elevator  was  of  fresh,  briglit  blackness,  picked 
out  with  gold,  and  the  colored  elevator-l)oy  wore  a  blue  livery 
with  brass  buttons.  rers(ms  of  limited  means  who  were  willing 
to  discard  the  excitements  of  "  downtown  "  got  a  good  deal  for 
their  money,  and  fre(|uently  found  themselves  secretly  surprised 
and  upliftci!  by  tliu  atmospliore  of  luxury  which  greeted  {hcai 
when  they  entered  their  red-carpeted  hall.     It  was  wonderful, 
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they  said,  congralnlating  one  anolhor  privalplv.  how  mucli  com- 
fort and  style  you  got  in  a  Now  York  ai)artiuont-house  al'tor  vou 
passed  the  "  ITjOths." 

On  a  certain  afternoon  T.  Temharom,  with  liis  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  his  arms  full  of  parcels,  l-aving  h-ap'd  off 
the  "L"  when  it  stopped  at  the  nearest  station,  darted  up  and 
down  the  iron  stairways  until  he  reached  the  jrioand,  and  then 
hurried  across  tJie  avenue  to  the  St.  Franrcsca.  He  nuule 
long  strides,  and  two  or  three  times  grinned  as  if  thinking  of 
something  highly  amusing;  and  once  or  twice  he  began  to  whistle 
and  checked  himself.  He  looked  aj)provingly  at  tk;  tall  build- 
ing and  its  solidly  balustraded  entrance-steps  as  he  approached 
it,  and  when  he  entered  the  red-carpeted  hall  he  sii\:j  greeting  to 
a  small  mulatto  boy  in  livery. 

*'  Hello,  Tom  !  How  's  everything?  "  ho  inciuired,  hilariously. 
"  \ou  taking  good  care  of  this  building?  Let  any  mon-  .ight-- 
room  apartments?  You've  got  to  keep  right  on^  the  job,  you 
know.  Can't  have  you  loafing  because  vou  've  got  those  brass 
buttons." 

The  small  page  showed  his  teeth  in  gleeful  appreciation  of 
their  friendly  intimacy. 

**  Yassir.  That 's  so,"  he  answered.  "  Mis'  Barom  she 's 
waitin'  for  you.  Them  carpets  is  come,  sir.  Tracy's  wagon 
brought  'em  'bout  an  hour  ago.  I  told  her  I  'd  help  her  lay 
'em  if  she  wanted  me  to,  but  she  said  you  was  comin'  with  the 
hammer  an'  tacks.  "V  war  n't  that  she  thought  I  was  too  little. 
It  was  Jest  that  there  was  n't  no  tacks.  I  tol'  her  jest  call  me 
in  any  time  to  do  anythin'  she  want  done,  an'  she  said  she  would." 

"  She  '11  do  it,"  said  T.  Temharom.  "  You  just  keep  on  tap. 
I  'm  just  counting  on  you  and  Light  here,"  taking  in  the  ele- 
vator-boy as  he  stepped  into  the  elevator,  "to  look  after  her 
when  1  'm  out." 

The  elevator-boy  grinned  also,  and  the  elevator  shot  up  the 
shaft,  the  numbers  of  the  floors  passing  almost  too  rapidly  to 
be  distinguished.  The  elevator  was  new  and  so  was  the  boy, 
and  it  was  the  pride  of  his  soul  to  land  each  passenger  at  big 
own  particular  floor,  as  if  lie  had  been  propelled  upward  from 
a  catapult.     But  ho  did  not  go  too  rapidly  for  this  passenger,  at 
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least,  though  a  paper  parcel  or  so  was  dropped  in  the  transit  and 
had  to  be  picked  up  when  he  stopped  at  floor  fourteen. 

The  red  carpets  were  on  the  corridor  there  also,  and  fresh  paint 
and  paper  were  on  the  walls.  A  few  yards  from  the  elevator  he 
stopped  at  a  door  and  opened  it  with  a  latch-key,  beaming  with 
inordinate  delight. 

The  door  opened  into  a  narrow  corridor  leading  into  a  small 
apartment,  the  furniture  of  which  was  not  yet  set  in  order.  A 
roll  of  carpet  and  some  mats  stood  in  a  corner,  chairs  and  tables 
witli  burlaps  round  their  legs  waited  here  and  there,  a  cot  with 
a  mattress  on  it,  evidently  to  be  transformed  into  a  "couch," 
held  packages  of  bafflingly  irregular  shapes  and  sizes.  In  the 
tiny  kitchen  new  pots  and  pans  and  kettles,  some  still  wrapped 
in  paper,  tilted  themsolves  at  various  angles  on  the  gleaming  new 
range  or  on  the  closed  lids  of  the  doll-sized  stationary  wash-tubs. 

Little  Ann  had  been  very  busy,  and  some  of  the  things  were 
unpacked.  She  had  been  sweeping  and  mopping  floors  and 
polishing  up  remote  corners,  and  she  had  on  a  big  white  pina- 
fore-apron with  long  sleeves,  which  transformed  her  into  a  sort 
of  small  ^'male  cliorister.  She  ea:ne  into  the  narrow  corridor 
witli  a  broom  in  her  hand,  her  periwinkle-blue  gaze  as  thrilled 
as  an  excited  child's  when  it  attacks  the  arrangement  of  its  first 
doll's  house,  iler  hair  was  a  little  ruffled  where  it  showed  below 
the  white  kerchief  she  had  tied  over  her  head.  The  warm,  daisy 
pinkness  of  her  checks  was  amazing. 

"  Hello !  "  called  out  Tembaroui  at  sight  of  her.  "  Are  you 
there  yet?     I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Yes,  I  -'m  here,"  she  arswered,  dimpling  at  him. 

"Not  you!"  he  said.  'You  couldn't  be!  You've  melted 
away.  Let 's  see."  And  he  slid  his  parcels  down  on  the  cot  and 
lifted  her  up  in  the  air  as  if  slie  had  been  a  baby  "  How  can  I 
tell,  anyhow?"  he  laughed  out.  "You  don't  V  ,  h  anything, 
and  whf^  a  fellow  squeezes  you  he's  got  to  look  Cut  what  he's 
doing." 

He  did  not  seem  to  "  look  out "  particularly  wh.cn  he  caught 
her  to  him  in  a  hug  into  which  she  appeared  charmingly  to  melt. 
She  made  herself  part  of  it,  with  soft  arms  which  went  at  once 
round  his  neck  and  held  him. 
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"  Say !  "  ho  hroko  forth  when  lie  set  licr  down.  "  Do  you  think 
I  'm  not  glad  to  get  back  ?  " 

"  No,  I  d.m't,  Tem,"  she  answered,  "  I  know  how  glad  you  are 
by  the  way  I'm  glad  my  pel  f," 

"  You  know  just  everything !  "  ho  ejaculated,  looking  her  over, 
"  just  every  darned  thing  —  God  bless  you !  But  don't  you  melt 
nway,  will  you?  That's  what  I  'm  afraid  of.  I  'II  do  any  old 
thing  on  earth  if  you'll  just  stay." 

That  was  his  great  joke, —  though  she  knew  it  was  not  so  great 
a  joke  as  it  seemed, —  that  he  would  not  believe  that  she  was  reel, 
and  believed  that  she  might  disappear  at  any  moment.  They 
had  been  married  three  weeks,  and  she  still  knew  when  she  saw 
him  pause  to  look  at  her  that  he  would  suddenly  seize  and  hold 
her  fast,  trying  to  laugh,  sometimes  not  with  entire  success. 

"Do  you  know  how  long  it  was?  Do  you  know  how  far 
away  that  big  place  was  from  everything  in  the  world?"  he 
had  said  once.  "And  me  holding  on  and  gritting  my  teeth? 
And  not  a  soul  to  open  my  mouth  to!  The  old  duke  was  the 
only  one  who  understood,  anyhow.     lie  'd  been  there." 

"  I  '11  stay,"  she  answered  now,  standing  before  him  as  he 
sat  down  on  the  end  of  the  "couch."  She  put  a  firm,  warm- 
palmed  little  hand  on  each  side  of  his  face,  and  held  it  between 
them  as  she  looked  deep  into  his  eyes.  "You  look  at  me, 
Tem  —  and  see." 

"  I  believe  it  now,"  he  said,  "  but  I  shan't  in  fifteen  minutes." 

"  We  're  both  right-down  silly,"  she  said,  her  soft,  cosy  laugh 
breaking  out.  "  Look  round  this  room  and  see  what  we  've  got 
to  do.    Let's  begin  this  minute.     Did  you  get  the  groceries?" 

He  sprang  up  and  began  to  go  over  his  packages  triumphantly. 

"Tea,  cofTee,  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  beefsteak,"  he  called  out. 

"  We  can't  have  beefsteak  often,"  she  said,  soberly,  "  if  we  're 
going  to  do  it  on  fifteen  a  week." 

"  Good  Lord,  no !  "  he  gave  back  to  her,  hilariously.  "  But 
this  is  a  Fifth  Avenue  feed." 

"  Let 's  take  them  into  the  kitchen  and  put  them  into  the  cup- 
board, and  untie  the  pots  and  pans."  She  was  suddenly  quite 
absorbed  and  businesslike.  "  We  must  make  the  room  tidy  and 
tack  down  the  carpet,  and  then  cook  the  dinner." 
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He  followed  hor  nnd  obeyed  her  like  an  enraptured  hoy.  T 
wonder  of  her  was  that,  despite  its  unarranged  air,  the  tiny  ph 
was  already  cloared  and  set  for  action.  She  had  done  it  i 
before  hIic  had  swept  out  the  undiscovered  corners.  Kvorythi 
was  near  the  spot  to  which  it  belonged.  There  was  notliii 
to  move  or  drag  out  of  the  way. 

"  I  got  it  all  ready  to  put  straight,"  she  said,  "  but  T  want 

you  to  finish  it  with  me.     It  would  n't  have  seemed  right  if  I 

done  it  without  you.     Tt  wouldn't  have  been  as  much  owns 

Then  came  active  service.     She  was  like  a  small  general  cor 

manding  an  army  of  one.     They  put  things  on  shelves;  tin 

hung  things  on  hooks;  they  found  phues  in  which  things  b 

longed;  they  set  chairs  and  tables  straight;  and  then,  afb 

dusting  and  polishing  them,  set  them  at  a  more  imposing  an^l. 

they  unrolled  the  little  green  carpet  and  tacked  down  its  corner^ 

and  transformed  the  cot  into  a  "couch"  by  covering  it  wit 

what  Tracy's  knew  as  a  "  throw  "  nnd  adorning  one  end  of 

with  cotton-stuffed  cushions.     Tlic-  hung  little  photogravure 

on  the  walls  and  strung  up  some  curtains  before  the  good-size 

window,  which  looked  down  from  an  enormous  height  at  the  to 

of  four-storied  houses,  and  took  in  beyond  them  the  river  and  th 

shore    beyond.     Because    there    was    no    fireplace    Tembaror 

knocked  up  a  shelf,  and,  covering  it  with  a  scarf  (from  Tracy's) 

set  up  some  inoffensive  ornaments  on  it  and  flanked  them  wit) 

photographs  of  Jem  Temple  Barholm,  Lady  Joan  in  court  dress 

Miss  Alicia  in  her  prettiest  cap,  and  the  great  house  with  iti 

huge  terrace  and  the  griffins. 

Ain't  she  a  looker  ?  "  Tembarom  said  of  Lady  Joan.  «  Anc 
ain't  Jem  a  looker,  too  ?  Gee !  they  're  a  pair.  Jem  thinks  thi' 
honeymoon  stunt  of  ours  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  heard  of — 
us  fixing  ourselves  up  here  just  like  we  would  have  done  iJ 
nothing  had  ever  happened,  and  we  'd  had  to  do  it  on  fifteen  per, 
Say,"  throwing  an  arm  about  her,  "  are  you  getting  as  much  fun 
out  of  it  as  if  we  had  to,  as  if  I  might  lose  my  job  any  minute, 
and  we  might  get  fired  out  of  here  because  we  could  n't  pay  the 
rent?  I  believe  you'd  rather  like  to  think  I  might  ring  you 
into  some  sort  of  trouble,  so  that  you  could  help  me  to  get  you 
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"That's  nonsonsc."  she  answered,  with  a  sweet,  untruthful 
little  fiico.  "  I  nhould  iTt  be  very  sensibk-  if  1  wasn't  glad  you 
lunldn't  lose  your  job.     Father  and  I  are  your  job  now." 

If«'  luujjhed  ai  uid.  This  \vu,«<  the  iiunK-ent,  I'antastii-  truth 
of  it.  They  had  chosen  to  do  this  thing —  to  spend  their  iioney- 
moon  in  thJH  partieular  way,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
shiiubl  not.  The  litlli  .livnni  which  had  been  of  such  unattain- 
able proportions  in  Mio  d;iys  (»f  Mrs.  Ilow.sc'rt  boarding-house 
could  Ui  realized  to  its  fullest.  No  one  in  the  St.  Fraiuesca 
apartments  knew  that  tlie  young  honey-niooncrs  in  the  live- 
rooiiied  apartiui  iil,  v.ere  other  than  Mr,  and  Mrs.  T.  liarhohn,  na 
recorded  on  the  tablet  of  names  in  the  entrance.  Hutchinson 
knew,  and  Miss  Alii  I  ,  kni  .v,  ,iiel  .lem  I'eniple  Barholm,  and 
Lady  Joan.  Tin  D^  ..<>  m'  Stoiu  knew,  and  thought  the  old- 
fashionedness  of  the  i  ...i    juite  fbo  last  touch  of  modernity. 

"  Did  you  see  any  one  who  knew  you  when  you  were  out?" 
Little  Ann  asked. 

"No,  and  if  1  had  they  wouldn't  have  believed  they'd  om 
me,  because  the  papers  told  them  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.-nijiie 
Barholm  are  spending  their  honeymoon  motoring  thrnu^h  S;?*-!' 
in  their  ninety-horse-power  Panhard." 

"  Let 's  go  and  get  dinner,"  said  Little  Ann. 

They  went  into  the  doU's-house  kitchen  and  cooke       i;..  .•.-•• 
ner.     Little  Ann  broiled  steak  and  fried  potato  diiiv.,  .<:.  '  'i 
Tembarom  produced  a  wonderful  custard  ])ie  he  had  Lou;.''    ,i 
a  confectioner's,     lie  set  the  table,  and  put  a  bunch  of  yi;  ,,v 
daisies  in  the  middle  of  it. 

'•  We  could  n't  do  it  every  day  on  fifteen  per  week,"  he  said. 
"  If  we  wanted  flowers  we  should  liave  to  grow  tlu'm  in  old 
tomato-cans." 

Little  Ann  took  off  her  chorister's-gown  apron  and  her  ker- 
chief, and  patted  and  touched  up  her  hair.  She  was  pink  to 
her  ears,  and  had  several  new  dimples;  and  when  she  sat  down 
opposite  him,  as  she  had  sat  that  first  night  at  Mrs.  Bowse's 
boarding-house  supper,  Tembarom  stared  at  her  and  caught  his 
breath. 

"  You  are  there  ?  "  he  said,  "  ain't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered. 
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AVlicn  they  had  cleared  the  fable  and  washed  the  dishe 
had  left  the  toy  kitchen  spick  and  span,  the  ten  million  lij 
Xew  York  were  lighted  and  casting  their  glow  above  tli 
Tembarom  Bat  down  on  the  Adams  chair  before  the  windt 
took  Little  Ann  on  his  knee.  She  was  of  the  build  which 
comfortably  and  with  case  into  soft  curves  whoso  ncarnei 
caress.  Looked  down  at  from  tlie  fourteenth  story  of  t 
Francesca  apartments,  the  liglits  strung  tliemselves  alonj 
of  streets,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  anotlier;  they  glowc 
blazed  against  masses  of  buildings,  and  they  hung  at  en<j 
heights  in  mid-air  here  and  there,  apparently  without  an 
port.  Everywhere  was  the  glow  and  dazzle  of  tiieir  bril 
of  light,  with  the  distant  bee  hum  of  a  nearing  elevated 
at  intervals  gradually  deepening  into  a  roar.  The  river 
miles  below  them,  and  craft  with  s])arks  or  blaze  of  light 
slowly  or  swiftly  to  and  fro. 

"It's  like  a  dream,"  said  Little  Ann,  after  a  long  s 
"  And  we  are  up  here  like  birds  in  a  nest." 

Jle  gave  her  a  closer  grip, 

"  Miss  Alicia  once  said  that  when  I  was  almost  dow: 
out,"  he  said.  "It  gave  me  a  jolt.  She  said  a  place  lik 
would  be  like  a  nest.  V.'herever  we  go, —  and  we'll  lu 
go  to  lots  of  places  and  live  in  lots  of  different  ways, —  we  '1 
this  place,  and  some  time  we  '11  bring  her  here  and  let  h 
it.     1  've  just  got  to  show  her  New  York." 

"  Yes,  let  us  keep  it,"  said  Little  Ann,  drowsily,  "  just 
nest." 

There  was  another  silence,  and  the  lights  on  the  rive 
below  still  twinkled  or  blazed  as  they  drifted  to  and  fro. 

"  You  are  there,  ain't  you?  "  said  Teml)arom  in  a  half-wl 

"  Yes  —  I  am,"  murmured  Little  Ann. 

But  she  had  had  a  busy  day,  and  when  he  looked  do' 
her,  she  hung  softly  against  his  shoulder,  fast  atileep. 
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